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lOTKODUOnON  —  (1S82.) 


tM  ^a«obito  entbasiTiBtn  of  the  eight«*iith  centujy,  partimilwly  ^mtm 
tlie  Tebellion  of  1746,  afforded  a  theme,  perhaps  the  flneet  that  oouW  be 
selected,  for  fictitious  composition,  founded  upon  real  or  probable  incident. 
This  dvil  war,  and  its  remarkable  events,  were  remembered  by  the  existing 
generation  withoot  any  deme  of  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  seldom  feils 
to  attend  internal  dissen^on.    The  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  principal 
strength  of  Charles  Edward's  army,  were  an  ancient  and  high-epinted  race, 
peculiar  in  their  habits  of  war  and  of  peace,  brave  to  romance,  ftnd  exhi- 
biting a  character  turning  open  points  more  adapted  to  poetry  than  to  the 
prose  of  real  lifb.     Their  Prince,  young,  valiant,  patient  of  fetigue,  and 
despising  danger,  heading  his  army  on  foot  in  the  most  toilsome  marches, 
and  defeating  a  regular  force  in  three  batlies,  all  «?h€«e  were  circumstances 
fascinating  to  the  imagination  and  might  well  be  supposed  to  seduce  young 
and  enthttsiastic  minds  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  found  united, 
although  wisdom  and  reason  frowned  upon  the  enterpitse. 

The  adventurous  Prince,  as  is  well  known,  proved  to  be  one  of  those  per- 
sonages who  distinguish  themselves  during  some  single  and  extraordinanlir 
brilliant  period  of  their  livea,  like  the  course  of  a  shooting  star,  at  wbi<m 
men  wonder,  as  well  on  ac^xlunt  of  the  briefness,  as  the  brilliancy  of  ite 
iplendour.  A  lon^g  twoe  of  darkness  overshadowed  the  subsequent  life  of 
a  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  showpd  himself  so  capable  of  great  undertakings; 
and,  without  the  painful  task  nftracing  his  course  forther,  we  may  say  the 
^tter  pursuits  and  habits  of  th;«  unhappy  Prince,  are  those  pwnfuUy  evinc- 
in^  a  broken  heart,  which  ^^t^r^n^^^^  Ite  own  thoughts  m  sordid 
ttJjoyments. 

StiH,  however,  it  was  h^^  ^^^  Charles  Edward  appealed  to  be,  perhaps 
u _  ._  K.  -ltoB«tW-.?  ?^^2r:rJl.h  rtAi^aAed  ftom  his  original 
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donsi'lered  as  dissatisfied  and  splenetic  persons,  who,  displeased  with  tiie 
issue  of  their  adventure,  and  finding  themselves  involved  in  the  ruins  of  a 
falling  cause,  indulged  themselves  in  undeserved  reproaches  against  their 
leader.  Indeed,  such  censures  were  by  no  means  frequent  among  those  oi 
bis  followers,  who,  if  what  was  alleged  had  been  just,  had  the  best  right  to 
complain.  Far  the  ereater  number  of  those  unfortunate  gentiemen  suffered 
with  the  most  dignified  patience,  and  were  either  too  proud  to  take  Dotico 
of  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  their  Prinpe,  or  so  prnaent  as  to  be  aware 
their  complaints  wpiild  meet  ^th  little  sgrmpaHiT  nom  the  world.  It  maT 
be  added,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  banished  Jacobites,  and  those  of  high 
rank  and  consequence,  were  not  much  within  reach  of  the  influence  of  too 
Prince's  character  and  conduct,  whether  well  regulated  or  otherwise. 

In  the  meantime,  that  great  Jacobite  conspiracy,  of  which  the^-  insurrec- 
tion of  1745-6  was  but  a  small  part,  precipitated  into  action  on  the  failure 
of  a  fkr  more  general  scheme,  was  resumed  and  again  put  into  motion  bj 
the  Jacobites  of  England,  whose  force  had  never  been  broken,  as  they  haa 
prudently  avoided  bringing  it  into  the  field.  The  surprising  effect  which 
had  been  produced  by  small  means,  in  1745-6,  animated  their  hopes  for 
more  important  successes,  when  the  whole  nonjuring  interest  of  Britain, 
identified  as  it  then  was  with  great  part  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  should 
come  forward  to  finish  what  hiM  been  gallantly  attempted  by  a  few  High* 
land  chiefs. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were  incapable  of 
consider mg  that  the  very  small  scale  on  which  the  effort  was  made,  was  in 
one  great  measure  the  cause  of  its  unexpected  success.  The  remarkable 
'0peed  with  which  the  insurgents  marched,  the  sin^larly  good  disoipline 
which  they  preserved,  the  union  and  unanimity  which  for  some  time  ani- 
mated their  couBoils,  were  all  in  a  considerable  de^ee  produced  by  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  discomfiture  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  nonjurors  of  the  period  long  continued  to  nurse  unlawfhl 
schemes,  and  to  drink  treasonable  toasts,  until  age  stole  upon  them.  An- 
other generation  arose,  who  did  not  share  the  sentiments  which  they  cher> 
ished ;  and  at  length  the  sparkles  of  disaffection,  which  had  long  smouldered, 
but  had  never  been  heated  enough  to  burst  into  actual  fiame,  became  entirely 
extinguished.  But  in  proportion  as  the  political  enthusiasm  died  gradually 
away  among  men  of  ordinary  temperament,  it  influenced  those  of  warm 
imaginations  and  weak  understandings,  and  hence  wild  sohemes  were 
formed,  as  desperate  as  they  wei'e  adventurous. 

Thus  a  young  Scottishraan  of  rank  is  said  to  have  stooped  so  low  as  to 
plot  the  surprisal  of  St.  James's  palace,  and  the  assassination  of  the  royal 
family.  While  these  ill-digested  and  desperate  conspiracies  were  agitated 
among  the  few  Jacobites  who  still  adher^  with  more  obstinacy  to  their 
purpose,  there  is  no  question  but  that  other  plots  mijcfat  have  been  brought 
to  an  open  explosion,  had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpol% 
rather  to  prevent  or  disable  the  conspirators  in  their  projects,  than  to  pro- 
mulgate tne  tale  of  danger,  which  might  thus  have  been  believed  to  be  more 
widely  diffused  than  was  really  the  case. 
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^alitj.  Br.  Cameron  had  never  borne  arms,  altiiou^  engaged  in  the 
Bebellion,  but  used  hie  medtoal  skill  for  the  serrice,  mdifferentlj,  of  the 
wounded  of  both  parties.  His  return  to  Scotland  was  asoribed  exclasivelT 
to  &mily  affairs.  His  behaviour  at  the  bar  was  decent,  firm,  and  respectful 
His  wife  threw  herself,  on  three  different  occasions,  before  George  ll.  and 
the  members  of  his  family,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  their  presence,  and 
at  length  placed,  it  was  said,  in  the  same  prison  with  her  husband,  and 
confined  with  unmanly  severity. 

Dr.  Cameron  was  finally  executed,  with  all  the  severities  of  the  law  of 
treason ;  and  his  death  remains  in  popular  estimation  a  dark  blot  upon  the 
memory  of  Qteorgd  II.,  being  almost  publicly  imputed  to  a  mean  ahd  per- 
■onal  hatrsd  of  BonaM  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  the  sufferer's  heroic  brother. 

Tet  the  fact  was,  that  whether  the  execution  of  Archibald  Cameron  was 
political  or  otherwise,  it  might  certainly  have  been  justified,  had  the  King's 
ministers  so  pleased,  upon  reasons  of  a  public  nature.    The  unfortunate 
sufferer  had  not  come  to  the  Highlands  solely  upon  his  private  affairs,  as 
was  the  general  belief;  but  it  was  not  iudged  prudent  by  the  English  min- 
istry to  let  it  be  generally  known  that  he  came  to  inquire  about  a  consider- 
able sum  of  monev  which  had  been  remitted  from  France  to  the  friends 
of  the  exiled  familv.    He  had  also  a  commission  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  well-known  M'Pherson  of  Cluny,  chief  of  the  clan  Vourich,  whom  the 
Chevalier  had  left  behind  at  his  departure  from  Scotland  in  1746,  and  who 
remained  during  ten  years  of  proscription  and  danger,  skulking  from  place 
to  place  in  the  Highlands,  and  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  correspon- 
dence between  Charles  and  his  friends.    That  Dr.  Cameron  should  have 
held   a  commission  to  assist  this  chief  in  raking  together  the  dispersed 
embers  of  disaffection,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  natural,  and,  considering  his 
political  principles,  in  no  respect  dishonourable  to  his  memory.    But  neither 
onght  it  to  be  imputed  to  George  II.,  that  he  suffered  the  laws  to  be  enforced 
against  a  person  taken  in  the  act  of  breaking  them.    When  he  lost  his 
hazardous  game,  Dr.  Cameron  only  paid  the  forfeit  which  he  must  have  cal- 
culated  upon.    The  ministers,  however,  thought  it  proper  to  leave  Dr. 
Cameron's  new  schemes  in  concealment,  lest,  by  divulging  them,  they  had 
indicated  the  channel  of  communication  which,  it  is  now  well  known,  they 
possessed  to  all  the  plots  of  Charles  Edward.    But  it  was  equally  ill  advised 
and  ungenerous  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  the  king  to  the  policy  of  the 
administration.    Both  points  might  have  been  gained  by  sparing  the  life 
of  Dr.  Cameron  after  conviction,  and  limiting  his  punishment  to  perpetual 
exile. 

These. repeated  and  successive  Jacobite  plots  rose  and  burst  like  bubbles 
on  a  fountain ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  the  Chevalier  judged  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  induce  him  to  risk  himself  within  the  dangerous  precincts 
of  the  British  capital.  This  appears  from  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes  of  his 
Own  Times. 

"September,  1760.  —  I  received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose,  who 
desired  to  see  me  immediately.  As  soon  as  I  waited  on  her,  she  led  me 
into  her  dressing-room,  and  presented  me  to ,"  [the  Chevalier,  doubt- 
less.] **  If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  there,  I  was  still  more  astonished 
when  he  acquainted  me  with  the  mntivoa  whi<*h  had  induced  him  to  hazard 
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well  as  oUier  men  of  sense  and  obsenration,  began  to  deepait  of  uMkinc 
their  fortune  in  the  party  which  they  had  "chosen.  It  was  indeed  RuflH 
oiently  dangerous;  for,  during  the  short  visit  just  described,  one  of  Dr. 
King's  servants  remarked  the  stranger's  likeness  to  Prince  Charles,  whom 
he  reoogniied  from  the  common  busts. 

The  occasion  taken  for  breaking  up  the  Stewart  interest,  we  shall  tell  ih 
Dr.  Kind's  own  words  :-—**  When  he  (Charles  Edward)  was  in  Scotland,  he 
had  a  mistress  whose  name  was  Walkinshaw,  and  whose  sister  was  at  th?i( 
time,  and  is  still,  housekeeper  at  Leicester  House.  Some  years  after  he 
was  released  from  his  prison,  and  conducted  out  of  France,  he  sent  for  this 
girl,  who  soon  acquired  such  a  dominion  over  him,  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  correspondence.  As 
soon  as  this  was  kno#n  in  England,  all  those  persons  of  aistinction  who 
were  attached  to  him  were  greatly  alarmed :  they  imagined  that  this  wench 
had  been  placed  in  his  family  by  the  English  ministers ;  and,  considering 
her  sister's  situation,  they  seemed  to  have  some  ground  fbr  their  suspicion  ; 
wherefore,  the^  despatched  a  gentleman  to  Paris,  where  the  Prince  then 
was,  who  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs.  Walkinshaw  should  be  removed 
to  a  convent  for  a  certain  term;  but  her  gallant  absolutely  refused  tb 
comply  with  this  demand;  and  although  Mr.  M'Namara,  the  gentleman 
who  was  sent  to  him,  who  has  a  natural  eloquence,  and  an  excellent  under- 
standing, urged  the  most  cogent  reason,  and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion, 
to  induce  him  to  part  with  his  mistress,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
assure  him,  aocording  to  his  instructions,  that  an  immediate  interruption 
of  all  correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in  England,  and,  in 
short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily  increasing,  would 
be  the  infallible  consequence  of  his  refusal ;  yet  he  continued  inflexible,  and 
all  M*Namara's  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  ineffectual.  M*Namara 
staid  in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the  time  prescribed  him,  endeavouring  to 
reason  the  Prince  into  a  better  temper ;  but  finding  him  obstinately  per- 
severe in  his  first  answer,  he  took  his  leave  with  concern  and  indignation, 
saying,  as  he  passed  out,  *  What  has  your  family  done,  sir,  thus  to  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  everv  branch  of  it,  through  so  many 
ages?'  It  is  worthy  of  remark;  that  in  all  the  conferences  which  M'Namara 
had  with  the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  declared  that  it  was  not  a 
violent  passion,  or  indeed  any  particular  regard,  which  attached  him  to 
Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  and  that  he  could  see  her  removed  from  him  without 
any  concern  ;  but  he  would  not  receive  directions,  in  respect  to  his  private 
conduct,  from  any  man  alive.  When  M*Namara  returned  to  London,  and 
reported  the  Prince's  answer  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  employed  him,  they 
were  astonished  and  confounded.  However,  they  soon  resolved  on  the  mea- 
sures which  they  were  to  pursue  for  the  future,  and  determined  no  longer 
to  serve  a  man  w^ho  could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve  himself,  and  chose 
rather  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends,  than 
part  with  an  harlot,  whom,  as  he  often  declared,  he  neither  loved  nor 
esteemed." 

From  this  anecdote,  the  general  truth  of  which  is  indubitable,  the  prin* 
Ciipal  fault  of  Charles  Edward's  temper  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  was  a 
high  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what  he 
had  once  determined  on  —  qualities  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  bold 
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rain  ilia^  {"ranoe  endeavotired  to  lemea  the  disgraoe  of  this  step  bj  iii|ikin|[ 
she  most  flattering  offers,  in  hopes  to  induce  the  Prince  of  himself  to  antioi* 
pate  this  disagreeable  alternative,  which,  if  seriously  enforced,  as  it  was 
likel/  to  be,  he  had  no  means  whatever  of  resisting,  by  leaving  the  king- 
dom as  of  his  own  free-will.  Inspired,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  hereditary 
obstinacy,  Charles  preferred  a  useless  resistance  to  a  dignified  submission, 
and,  by  a  aeries  of  idle  bravadoes,  laid  the  Freneh  Court  under  the  neces- 
sity of  arresting  their  late  ally,  and  sending  him  to  close  confinement  in 
the  Bastile,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  sent  out  of  the  French  dominions, 
much  in  the  amnner  in  which  a  convict  is  transported  to  the  place  of  his 
destination. 

In  addition  to  these  repeated  instances  of  a  rash  and  inflexible  temper, 
Dr.  King  also  adds  faults  alleged  to  belong  to  the  Prince's  character,  of  a 
kind  less  consonant  with  bis  noble  birth  and  high  pretensions.  lie  is  said 
by  this  author  to  bave  been  avaricious,  or  parsimonious  at  least,  to  such  a 
degree  of  meanness,  as  to  fail,  even  when  he  had  ample  means,  in  relieving 
the  sufferers  who  had  lost  their  fortune,  and  sacrificed  all  in  his  ill-fated 
attempt.*  We  must  receive,  however,  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  what  is 
said  by  Dr.  King  on  this  subject,  recollecting  that  he  had  left  at  least,  if  ho 
did  not  desert,  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  Prince,  and  was  not  there* 
fore  a  person  who  was  likely  to  form  the  fairest  estimate  of  his  virtues  and 
iiaxilts.  We  must  also  remember,  that  if  the  exiled  Prince  gave  little,  he 
had  but  Utile  to  give,  especially  oonsidering  how  late  he  nourished  the 
scheme  of  another  expedition  to  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  long  endea- 
Yooring  to  board  money. 

The  case,  also,  of  Charles  Edward  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  dtfficuH 
one.     He  had  to  satisfy  numerous  persons,  who,  having  lost  their  all  in  his 
eause»  had,  with  that  all,  seen  the  extinction  of  hopes  which  thev  accounted 
nea^rly  as  good  as  certainties;  some  of  these  were  perhaps  cmlv,3tovlb  in 
their  applicadons,  sad  certainly  ill-pleased  with  their  want  of  success. 
Other  parts  oi  the  Chevalier's  conduct  may  have  afforded  grounds  for  charging 
him  with  ooldaess  to  the  sufferings  of  his  devoted  followers.    One  of  these 
was  a  sentiment  which  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  generous,  but  it  was  certainly 
a  principle  in  which  the  young  Prince  was  trained,  and  which  may  be  too 
probabljT  denominated  peculiar  to  bis  family,  educated  in  all  the  hi^  notions 
of  passiye   obedience  and  non-resistence.     If  the  unhappy  Prince  gave 
implteit  faith  to  the  professions  of  statesmen  holding  such  notions,  which  is 
implied  by  his  whole  conduct,  it  must  have  led  to  the  natural,  though  ungra- 
cious inferenoe,  that  the  services  of  a  subject  could  not,  to  whatever  degree 
of  ruin  they  might  bring  the  individual,  create  a  debt  against  his  sovereign. 
Suek  a  person  could  onlv  boast  that  he  bad  done  his  duty ;  nor  was  he 
entitled  to  be  a  claimant  for  a  greater  reward  than  it  was  convenient  for  the 
Prince  to  bestow,  or  to  hold  his  sovereign  his  debtor  for  losses  whirh  he  had 
sustained  through  his  loyalty.    To  a  certein  extent  the  Jacobite  principles 
inevitably  led  to  this  cold  and  egotistical  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  ;  nor,  with  all  our  natural  pity  for  the  situation  of  royaltv  in 
distress,  do  we  feel  entitled  to  affirm  that  Charles  did  not  use  this  opiate  to 
Lis  feelings,  on  viewing  the  misery  of  his  followers,  while  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed, thougb  in  no  great  degree,  the  means  of  affording  them  more  relief 
than  he  practised.  &•     f  «? 
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His  own  history,  after  leaving  France,  is  brief  and  melanoholr.  For  a 
time  he  seems  to  have  held  the  firm  belief  that  Providence,  which  had  oome 
him  through  so  many  hazards,  still  reserved  him  for  some  distant  occasioD* 
in  which  he  should  be  empowered  to  vindicate  the  honours  of  his  birth. 
But  opportunity  after  opportunity  slipt  by  unimproved,  and  the  death  ol 
his  father  gave  ,him  the  fatal  proof  tnat-  none  of  the  principal  powers  ot 
Europe  were,  after  that  event,  likely  to  interest  themselves  in  his  quarreL 
They  refused  to  acknowledge  him  under  the  title  of  the  King  of  England, 
and,  on  his  part,  he  declined  to  be  then  recognized  as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Family  discord  came  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappointed  ambition  ; 
and,  though  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  thai 
Charles  Edward,  the  adventurous,  the  gallant,  and  the  handsome,  the  leader 
of  a  race  of  pristine  valour,  whose  romantic  qualities  may  be  said  to  have 
died  along  with  him,  had,  in  his  latter  days,  yielded  to  those  humiliating 
habits  of  intoxication,  in  which  the  meanest  mortals  seek  to  drown  the 
recollection  of  their  disappointments  and  miseries.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  unhappy  Pnnce  lost  the  friendship  even  of  those  faithful 
followers  who  haa  most  devoted  themselves  to  his  misfortunes,  and  was 
surrounded,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  by  men  of  a  lower  descrip- 
tion, regardless  of  the  character  which  ne  was  himself  no  longer  able  to 
protect. 

It  is  a  fact  consistent  with  the  author's  knowledge,  that  persons  totally 
unentitled  to,  and  unfitted  for,  such  a  distinction,  were  presented  to  the 
unfortunate  Prince  in  moments  unfit  for  presentation  of  any  kind.  Amid 
these  clouds  was  at  length  extinguished  tne  torch  which  once  shook  itself 
over  Britain  with  such  terrific  glare,  and  at  last  sunk  in  its  own  ashes, 
scarce  remembered  and  scarce  noticed. 

Meantime,  while  the  life  of  Charles  Edward  was  gradually  wasting  in 
disappointed  solitude,  the  number  of  those  who  had  shared  his  misfortunes 
and  dangers  had  shrunk  into  a  small  handful  of  veterans,  the  heroes  of  a 
tale  which  had  been  told.  Most  Scottish  readers  who  can  count  the  numbet 
of  sixty  years,  must  recollect  many  respected  acquaintances  of  their  youth, 
who,  as  the  established  phrase  gently  worded  it,  had  been  otU  in  the  Forty' 
five.  It  may  be  said,  that  their  political  principles  and  plans  no  longer  either 
rained  proselytes  or  attracted  terror,  —  those  who  held  them  had  ceased  to 
be  the  subjects  either  of  fear  or  opposition.  Jacobites  were  looked  upon  in 
society  as  men  who  had  proved  tneir  sincerity  by  sacrificing  their  interest 
to  their  principles ;  and  in  well-regulated  companies,  it  was  held  a  pieoe  of 
ill-breeding  to  injure  their  feelings  or  ridicule  the  compromises  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  current  of  the  day. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  evasion  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Perthshire, 
who,  in  having  the  newspapers  read  to  him,  caused  the  King  and  Queen  to 
be  designated  by  the  initial  letters  of  K.  and  Q.,  as  if,  by  naming  the  full 
word,  be  might  imply  an  acquiescence  in  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of 
Hanover,  (jeorge  IH.,  having  heard  of  this  genUeman's  custom  in  the 
above  and  other  particulars,  commissioned  the  member  for  Perthshire  to 
carry  his  ccnpliments  to  the  steady  Jacobite  —  **  that  is,"  said  the  excellent 
old  Kinsr.  '*  act  the  comnliments  of  the  Kinar  of  Eneland.  but  those  of  the 


noaerea  tbcm  dangeroiM  to  the  existing  dynasty,  yet,  as  we  now  recolleel 
them,  there  could  not  be  on  the  earth  supposed  to  exist  persons  better 
qualified  to  sustain  the  capacity  of  innocaous  and  respectable  erandsires. 

It  was  while  reflecting  on  these  things  that  the  novel  of  Redfjauntlet  was 
tmdertaken.  But  yarious  circumstances  in  the  composition  induced  the 
author  to  alter  its  purport  considerably,  as  it  passed  through  his  hands,  and 
to  carry  the  action  to  that  point  of  time  when  the  Cheraliep  Charles  £dward, 
though  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  l«af,  was  yet  mediating  a  second 
attempt,  which -aoald  scarcely  haire  been  more' hopeltsi  tkfta  his  first;  al- 
though one,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nnfortanate  Prince,  at  least  •• 
Jat«  as  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-thiee,  still  looked  witb  hope  tad 
iixpectation. 


EEDGAUNTLET. 


LETTER  I. 

DAS8IX  LATIMIR  TO  ALAN  rAIRrOXO. 


DWFBniL 


Cub  me  exanimcta  querdis  tuts  f  —  In  plain  English,  Why  do  you  deafea 
me  with  your  croaking?  The  disconsolate  tone  in  which  you  baae  me  faro* 
well  at  Noble-Hoase,*  and  mounted  your  miserable  hack  to  return  to  yooi 
law  drudeery,  still  sounds  in  my  ears.  It  seemed  to  say,  *'  Happy  dog  I  yoo 
can  ramble  at  pleasure  over  hill  and  dale,  pursue  every  object  of  curiosity 
that  presents  itself,  and  relinquish  the  chase  when  it  loses  interest ;  while 
I,  your  senior  and  your  better,  must,  in  this  brilliant  season,  return  to  my 
narrow  chamber  and  my  musty  books." 

Such  was. the  import  of  the  reflections  with  which  you  saddened  oar 
parting  bottle  of  claret,  and  thus  I  must  needs  interpret  the  terms -of  your 
melancholy  adieu. 

And  why  should  this  be  so,  Alan  ?  Why  the  deuce  should  you  not  h% 
sitting  precisely  opposite  to  me  at  this  moment,  in  the  same  comfortable 
George  Inn ;  thy  heels  on  the  fender,  and  thy  juridical  brow  expanding  its 
plications  as  a  pun  rose  in  your  fancy  ?  Above  all,  why,  when  I  fill  this 
▼ery  glass  of  wine,  cannot  I  push  the  bottle  to  you,  and  say,  "  Fairford,  yoo 
are  chased  I"  Why,  I  say,  should  not  all  this  be,  except  because  Alan  fair- 
ford has  not  the  same  true  sense  of  friendship  as  Darsie  Latimer,  and  will 
not  regard  our  purses  as  common,  as  well  as  our  sentiments  ? 

I  am  alone  in  the  world ;  my  only  guardian  writes  to  me  of  a  large  for- 
tune, which  will  be  mine  when  I  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five  complete ;  my 
present  income  is,  thou  knowest,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  my  wants ;  and 
yet  thou  —  traitor  as  thou  art  to  the  cause  of  friendship  —  dost  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest,  besides,  to  self-denial  on  thine 
own  part,  rather  than  my  wanderings  should  cost  me  a  few  guineas  more  1 
Is  this  regard  for  my  purse,  or  for  thine  own  pride  ?  Is  it  not  equally 
absurd  and  unreasonable,  whichever  source  it  springs  from  ?  For  mysell; 
I  tell  thee,  I  have,  and  shall  have,  more  than  enough  for  both.  This  bame 
methodical  Samuel  Griffiths,  of  Ironmonger-Lane,  Guildhall,  London,  whose 
letter  arrives  as  duly  as  quarter-day,  has  sent  me,  as  I  told  thee,  double 
allowance  for  this  mv  twentv-first  birth-dav.  and  an  assurance,  in  his  brief 
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fe'cloi^  '^  ^.?  "^""H  •^'^  •*  *^®  ««»  ^^»«"»  ^>«  «l*n«^  through  an 
ZDtenane;!^^^^''  '*  u""*-  ^  **^.  ^""l  ***^'  """^  *«<^  iiitroii4ike  form  luid 
Wia^director  ot  ^'^''u  •-t^'P'^^'^?'  ^  "ig^t  think  myself  the  son  of  mime 
bwidfnl  Af  K^'  ^  '^^'^  Citizen,  who  had  more  wealth  than  grace,  and  a 
^lu^rUT^^"^"^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^""^  ^*»«  ^w  breeding  up  privately,  and  ob- 
BuTm  I^tn ']?&  «»%of  whose  existence  he  had  some  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
of  thr«;;^i^  before,  I  think  on  my  mother,  and  am  convinced  as  much  ai 

•Tone  ^7«^  -?^^  was  imphcated.     Meantime,  I  am  wealthy,  and  I  am 

Arl  ^  ^^*  °*y  ^"®°*^  scruple  to  share  my  wealth  ? 

rnVwlZuK  J"^*^  "^y  ^ly  friend?  »n<i  have  vou  not  acquired  a  right  to  share 
Serolft,^!  /*»^e' ^  ^»t»  Alan  Faifferd.  When  I  was  brought  from 
the  H  iJw  Q  u^  ^^y  mother's  dwelling  into  the  tumult  of  the  Oaito'tliaes  at 

row  aa  a^,?fK  ''*'**i?  7^**  r^*'^  ^"^  "*y  ^°«^«**  acoent-ealted  with 
^fch  «*!.?*  ^*'®™^'^"®^  *"  *^  «"**«'  for  a  Saxon  pock-pudding,— who 
IjaSi  ¥^!^f '*"'^u*V*"^  '*^'***'  '^^^'^«'  «*<^d  f«'th  my  defender  ?- why, 
tnuF^^A  r^^""  ^""^  "^^  •*'«»^^y  ^*>e"  I  ^«>««»»t "»«  arrogance  of  ^ 
^ihl  '^  ^^  ?^^"®.  *  "P^i^®^  ""^^^i"*'  *o  **»«  forms  of  the  litt^  republic? 
&  biSr^^JfJV  i^°i  ''i*^  **"«***  ™®  *^  *"*^'^«  »  cobbler,  pin  a  losen,  head 
tf  ih«^JtS^  ^^*f  *?•  ^**''«^  ?*^Alan,  oDce  more.  If  I  became  the  pride 
^^L.A  fl  *^  ^®  ^■'®*^  ^f  ^  hucksters  in  the  High-School  Wynd,  it 
hum^^  •  ^  patronitfe;  and,  but  for  thee,  I  had  been  contented  with 
rf  U  /JJ^*?^  through  the  Cowgate-Port,  without  climbing  over  the  top 
PaiL  V  ."^T  *^«  *^e  ^^^  miw.,<gwt  nearer  than  from  Bareford'i 
fist  I^.^;«.^'^u^***  ^^  ^  ^^P  °^y  fi»«e"  off  the  weak,  and  to  clench  my 
ata-nf  ^««  *«»e  8trong-to  carry  no  tales  out  of  school— to  stand  forth  like 
miGfl  trU^^T  .  ^.***®  '*®'^  ^^^^  ^^  *  ^^^^  manum,  and  endure  my  paw- 
them  tL  wmoiDg,  hke  one  that  is  determined  not  to  be  the  betteHTof 
^  n  JfJL  ^P'*^'  ^^"^  I  ^•^  *^oe,  I  knew  nothing, 
•nd  ©nSJi^Jt'"^  *^®  ^^  ^***°  ^  ^*«  incOTrigifly  idle,  your  example 
to  intelW.^??®®'?*  "^""^  "*®  ^  °J?»<*1  exertion,  and  showed  me  the  way 
(m^  iS^?''J^y°*^'l*-  J^«  "^^de  me  Bja  historian,  a  metaphyeiciai^l 
nie  a«  wliio-^i*"  '^^y*,  ^^  Heaven  1  you  had  almost  made  an  advocate  of 

whi^«!? W  5*  '^  ^*^**  ^'^  ^^»  J  *  ^^"»  •*  *h*  Ci^l ;  »>wl  with 
fee^M  and  ^t  «^  note-book,  filled  with  caricatuiee  of  the  pre^ 

leesora  ana  my  follow-studente,  is  it  not  yet  extant  to  testify  t  *^ 

""likot  Otr  have  I  held  on  with  thee  untirad;" 

ttee.  ***^th^{  IT^I  *?^  '**'^'^  *•*  ^  '"'«''*  *™'«'  *•  """ne  ««^  »i«> 
of  beine  one  rfth^.  •  "•  ^'a"-  ^v  my  faith,  man,  I  could  as  soon  think 
the  outfidfi  nf  «r    ®  wgenwns  traders  who  cheat  little  Master  Jackies  on 

meiXr  *^'  the  itVCvJlff"  :"\**'P^,,^'^\^*^  »"<•  battledores,  as  a 
eentlem<»n  wifli  k!?     ?®^  traternity  within,  who  impose  on  grown  country 

f^ur  ^pS,rfoth»  A?"*''^"^''*  »f  '*^-t  Now,  Son't  you  read  this  I 
dav  nieht  -but  1.«\t-  .°  "*•*  ''"'^^  ™«  ''^^  enough,  I  know,  of  a  Satur- 
uay  pignt ,  but  he  thinks  me  but  idle  company  fol  any  other  day  of  th« 


»ak  a  window,  head  a  sitii^-  l  — " ~* 

b%h*«cbool  hoys  when  firffl*'*  ^'^  •tones,  and  hold  the  bonnet,  or  handkerchief,  which  used  to 
PM»  ou  the  ren  brink  of>K  ^ 

T.  to  torn  the  corner  n,?*»i^"*^^*l:^''  ***.  ^^'^  ""'^*>«  *>y  '^Woh  it  is  just  possible  for  a  fcoat, 
a  feat  with  the  "beJl  »«,i    *  potMinfr  wt.ers  it  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.    Tl 
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week,  iknd  here,  I  saspect,  lies  jour  real  objectdon  to  taking  a  ramble  with 
me  through  the  southern  counties  in  this  delicious  weather.  I  know  tha 
good  genUeman  has  hard  thoughts  of  me  for  being  so  unsettled  as  to  lea?e 
Edinburgh  before  the  Session  rises;  perhaps,  too,  he  quarr^^ls  a  little — ] 
will  not  say,  with  my  want  of  ancestrjr,  but  with  my  want  of  connections. 
He  reckons  me  a  lone  thing  in  this  world,  Alan,  and  so,  in  eood  truth,  I 
am ;  and  it  seems  a  reason  to  him  why  you  should  not  attach  yourself  to 
me,  that  I  can  claim  no  interest  in  the  general  herd. 

Do  not  suppose  I  forget  what  I  owe  him,  for  permitting  me  to  shelter  for 
four  years  under  his  roof:  My  obligations  to  him  are  not  the  less,  but  the 
greater,  if  he  never  heartily  loved  me.  He  is  angry,  too,  that  I  will  not, 
or  cannot,  be  a  lawyer,  and,  with  reference  to  you,  considers  my  disinclina- 
tion that  way  as  pessimi  exempli,  as  he  might  say. 

But  he  need  not  be  afraid  that  a  lad  of  your  steadiness  will  be  influenced 
b^  such  a  reed  shaken  hj  the  winds  as  I  am.  Ton  will  go  on  doubting 
with  Dirleton,  and  resolving  those  doubts  with  Stewart,*  until  the  cramp 
speechf  has  been  spoken  mere  aolUo  from  the  comer  of  the  bench,  and  witn 
covered  head  —  until  you  have  sworn  to  defend  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  College  of  Justice — until  the  black  gown  is  hune  on  your  shoulders, 
and  you  are  free  as  any  of  the  Faculty  to  sue  or  defend.  Then  will  I  step 
forth,  Alan,  and  in  a  character  which  even  your  father  will  allow  may  be 
more  useful  to  you  than  had  I  shared  this  splendid  termination  of  your 
legal  studies.  In  a  word,  if  I  cannot  be  a  counsel,  I  am  determined  to  be 
a  elientj  a  sort  of  person  without  whom  a  lawsuit  would  be  as  dull  as  a 
supposed  case.  Tes,  I  am  determined  to  give  you  your  first  fee.  One  can 
easily,  I  am  assured,  get  into  a  lawsuit  —  it  is  only  the  getting  out  which 
is  sometimes  found  troublesome ; — and,  with  your  kind  father  for  an  agent, 
and  you  for  my  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  the  worshipful  Master 
Samuel  Griffiths  to  back  me,  a  few  sessions  shall  not  tire  my  patience.  In 
short,  I  will  make  my  way  into  Court,  even  if  it  should  cost  me  the  com- 
mitting a  deUct,  or  at  least  a  quasi  delict,  —  You  see  all  is  not  lost  of  what 
Erskine  wrote,  and  Wallace  tought. 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  off  well  enough ;  and  yet,  Alan,  all  is  not  at 
ease  within  me.  I  am  affected  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  the  more  depress- 
ing, that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  solitude  peculiarly  my  own.  In  a  country 
where  all  the  world  have  a  circle  of  consanguinity,  extending  to  sixth 
cousins  at  least,  I  am  a  solitary  individual,  having  only  one  kind  heart  to 
throb  in  unison  with  mv  own.  If  I  were  condemned  to  labour  for  my 
bread,  methinks  I  should  less  regard  this  peculiar  species  of  deprivation. 
The  necessary  communication  of  master  and  servant  would  be  at  least  a 
tie  which  would  attach  me  to  the  rest  of  my  kind  —  as  it  is,  my  very  in- 
dependence seems  to  enbsmce  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation.  I  am  in  the 
world  as  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  coffeehouse,  where  he  enters,  calls  for 
what  refreshment  he  wants,  pays  his  bill,  and  is  forgotten  so  soon  as  the 
waiter's  mouth  has  pronounced  his  "  Thank  ye,  sir." 

I  know  your  gooa  father  would  term  this  sinning  my  mereieStX  &d<^  ^^ 
how  I  should  feel  if,  instead  of  being  able  to  throw  down  mv  reckoning,  I 
were  obliged  to  deprecate  the  resentment  of  the  landlord  for  consuming 
that  which  I  could  not  pay  for.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is ;  but,  though  this 
very  reasonable  reflection  comes  across  me,  and  though  I  do  confess  that 

*  **Sir  John  Niahatt  of  nirlft*;nn*R  Tlnnhta  and  OncMtinna  nnnn  tliA  fjiw.  ammmmIIv  nt  Srmtlaiul  •**  mw%A  <*fiiv 
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fcuT  handred  a^-year  in  poasesaion,  eight  hundred  in  near  proepeot,  and  tha 
L— d  knows  how  many  hundreda  more  in  the  distance,  are  verjr  pretty  and 
comfortable  things,  yet  I  would  freely  give  one  half  of  them  to  call  youi 
Tatherybrf/icr,  though  he  should  scold  ine  for  my  idleness  every  hour  of  the 
daj,  and  to  call  you  brother,  though  a  brother  whose  merits  would  throw 
my  own  bo  completely  into  the  shaSe. 

The  faint,  yet  not  improbable  belief  has  often  come  across  me»  that  yonr 
father  knows  something  more  about  my  birth  and  condition  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  communicate ;  it  is  so  unlikely  that  I  should  be  left  in  Edinburgh  at 
aix  years  old,  without  any  other  recommendation  than  the  reenlar  payment 

of  my  board  to  old  M *  of  the  High  School.    Before  that  time,  as  I 

nave  often  told  you,  1  have  but  a  recollection  of  unbounded  indulgence  on 

toy  mother's  part,  and  the  most  tyrannical  exertion  of  caprice  on  my  own. 

I  remember  still  how  bitterly  she  sighed,  how  vainly  she  strove  to  soothe  me, 

trhile,  in  the  full  energy  of  despotism,  I  roared  like  ten  bull-calves,  for  some* 

thing  which  it  was  impossible  to  procure  for  me.    She  is  dead,  that  kind,  thai 

ill-rewarded  mother  1    I  remember  the  long  faces — the  darkened  rooms-— 

^he  black  hangings  —  the  mysterious  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by 

the  hearse  and  mourning  coaches,  and  the  difficulty  which  I  had  to  reconcile 

all  this  to  the  disappearance  of  my  mother.    I  do  not  think  I  had  before 

fthis  event  formed  any  idea  of  death,  or  that  I  had  even  heard  of  that  final 

consummation  of  all  that  lives.    The  &rst  acquaintance  which  I  formed 

with  it  deprived  me  of  my  only  relation. 

A  clergyman  of  venerable  appearance,  our  only  yisiter,  was  my  guide 
and  companion  in  a  journey  of  considerable  len^h ;  and  in  the  charge  of 
another  elderly  man,  substituted  in  his  place.  1  know  not  how  or  why,  I 
completed  my  journey  to  Scotland  —  and  this  is  all  I  recollect. 

I  repeat  the  little  history  now,  as  I  have  a  hundred  times  before,  merely 
because  I  would  wring  some  sense  out  of  it.     Turn,  then,  thy  sharp,  wire- 
drawing, lawyer-like  ingenuity  to  the  same  task  —  make  up  my  history  as 
though  thou  wert  shaping  the  blundering  allegations  of  some  blue-bonneted, 
hard-headed  client,  into  a  condescendence  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and 
thou  Shalt  be,  not  my  Apollo  —  ^id  tibi  cum  lyraf —  but  my  Lord  Stair.i 
Meanwhile,  I  have  written  myself  out  of  my  melancholy  and  blue  devils, 
merely  by  prosing  about  them ;  so  I  will  now  converse  naif  an  hour  with 
Roan  Robin  in  his  stall  —  the  rascal  knows  me  already,  and  snickers  when- 
ever I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  stable. 

The  black  which  you  bestrode  yesterday  morning,  promisee  to  be  an 
admirable  roadster,  and  ambled  as  easily  with  Sam  and  the  portmanteau^ 
as  with  you  and  your  load  of  law-learnmg.     Sam  promises  to  be  steady, 
and  has  hitherto  been  so.    No  long  trial,  you  will  say.     He  lays  the  blame 
of  former  inaccuracies  on  evil  company — the  people  who  were  at  the  livery- 
stable  were  too  seductive,  I  suppose  —  he  denies  he  ever  did  the  horse 
inju8tice---would  rather  have  wanted  his  own  dinner,  he  says.     In  this  I 
believe  him,  as  lloan  Robin's  ribs  and  coat  show  no  marks  of  contradic- 
tion.   However,  as  he  will  meet  with  no  saints  in  the  inns  we  frequent,  and 
M  oats  are  sometimes  as  speedily  converted  into  ale  as  John  Barleycorn 
himself,  I  shall  keep  a  look-out  after  Master  Sam.     Stupid  fellow  1  had  he 
pot  abused  my  good  nature,  I  might  have  chatted  to  him  to  keep  my  tongue 
An  jBxercise ;  whereas  now,  I  must  keep  him  at  a  distance. 
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e«iinot  toll  why  it  should  not.    But  I  am  retamiug  to  a  frnitiesB  m^L  xvt 
hausted  subjeot.    Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  come  back  on  this  well 
trodden  yet  pathless  field  of  conjecture.     I  know  nothing  so  useless,  so 
utterly  feeble  and  contemptible,  as  the  groaning  forth  one's  helpless  lam«i 
tations  into  the  ears  of  our  friends. 

I  would  fain  promise  you,  that  my  letters  shall  be  as  entertaining  as  I  am 
determined  they  shall  be  regular  and  well  filled.  We  have  an  advantage 
oyer  the  dear  friends  of  old,  every  pair  of  them .  Neither  David  and  Jonathan, 
Bor  Orestes  and  Pylades,  nor  Damon  and  Pythias  ^-  although,  in  the  latter 
ease  particularly,  a  letter  by  post  would  have  been  very  acceptable  —  evei 
jorresponcled  together;  for  they  probably  could  not  write,  and  certfunly 
had  neither  post  nor  franks  to  speed  their  effusions  to  each  other ;  whereas 
yours,  which  you  had  from  the  old  peer,  being  handled  gently,  and  opened 
with  precaution,  may  be  returned  to  me  again,  and  serve  to  make  us  free  of 
his  Majesty's  post-office^  during  the  whole  time  of  my  proposed  tour.* 
Mercy  upon  us,  Alan  I  what  letters  I  shall  have  to  send  to  you,  with  a& 
account  of  all  that  I  can  collect,  of  pleasant  or  rare,  in  this  wild-goose  jaunt 
of  mine  I  All  I  stipulate  is  that  you  do  not  communicate  them  to  the  Soots 
Magazine  ;  fi)r  thoueh  you  used,  m  a  left-handed  way,  to  compliment  me  on 
my  attainments  in  the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  at  the  expense  of  my 
deficiency  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  I  am  not  yet  audacioui 
enough  to  enter  the  portal  which  the  learned  Ruddimaii  so  kindly  opened 
for  the  acolytes  of  the  Muses. — VcUe  ais  memor  mei.  D.  L. 

P.  S.  —  Direct  to  the  Post<Office  here.    I  shall  leave  orders  to  fi[>rwaxd 
your  lettere  wherever  I  may  travel. 


LETTER  II. 

ALAN  FAIRFOan  TO  DARSIB  LATIMKB. 

NXGATUitf  my  dear  Darsie — you  have  logic  and  law  enough  to  understand 
Hie  word  of  aenial.  1  deny  your  conclusion.  The  premises  I  admit, 
namely,  that  when  I  mounted  on  that  infernal  hack,  I  might  utter  what 
seemed  a  sigh,  although  I  deemed  it  lost  amid  the  puffs  and  groans  of  the 
broken-winded  brute,  matchless  in  the  complication  of  her  complaints  by 
any  save  she,  the  poor  man's  mare,  renowned  in  song,  that  died 

"A  mile  abooa  Dundee." t 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  escaped  me,  concerned  thee  more 
than  myself,  and  regarded  neither  the  superior  mettle  of  your  cavalry,  nor 
your  greater  command  of  the  means  of  travelling.  I  could  certainly  have 
cheerfully  ridden  on  with  you  for  a  few  days ;  and  assure  yourself  I  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  tax  your  better  filled  purse  for  our  joint  expenses. 
But  you  kno^  my  father  considers  every  moment  taken  from  the  law  as  a 
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ft«p  down  hill  ;  and  I  awe  much  to  hts  anxietj  on  mj  aocoant,  although  ill 
effects  are  sometimes  troublesome.     For  example : 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  shop  in  Brown's  Sqoftre,  that  the  old  gea. 
tiemsn  had  returned  that  very  evening,  impatient,  it  seems,  of  remaining  a 
night  out  of  the  guardianship  of  the  clomestic  Lares.  Having  this  intop* 
mation  from  James^  whose  brow  wore  rather  an  anzioas  look  on  the  occa- 
sion, I  desfNktched  a  Highland  chairman  to  the  liverj  stable  with  my  Buce- 
fhalus,  and  slunk,  with  as  little  noise  as  might  be,  into  my  own  dcn,^  whert 
began  to  mumble  certain  half-gnawed  and  not  half-digested  doctrines  of 
our  municipal  code.  I  was  not  long  seated,  when  my  father's  visage  was 
thrust,  in  a  peering  sort  of  war,  tbrongh  the  half-opened  door ;  and  with- 
drawn, on  aeeiDg  my  occupation,  with  a  haIf-«rtioulated  humph!  which 
seemed  to  convey  a  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  my  application.  If  it  were 
so,  I  cannot  condemn  him ;  for  recollection  of  thee  occupied  me  so  entirely 
during  an  hour's  reading,  that  although  Stair  lay  before  me,  and  notwitn^- 
standing  that  I  tamed  over  three  or  four  pages,  the  sense  of  his  lordship's 
clear  and  perspicuous  style  so  far  escaped  me,  that  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  my  labour  was  utterly  in  vain. 

Ere  I  had  brought  op  my  lee-way,  James  appeared  with  his  summons  to 
our  frugal  supper  —  radishes,  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  the  old  ale  — -  only  two 
plates  though  — ^  and  no  chair  set  for  Mr.  Darsie,  by  the  attentive  James 
Wilkinson.  Said  James,  with  his  long  face,  lank  hair,  and  very  long  pigtail 
in  its  leathern  strap,  was  placed,  as  usual,  at  the  back  of  my  father's  chair, 
upright  as  a  wooden  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a  puppet-show.  **  You  may  go 
down,  James,"  said  my  father;  and  exit  Wukmson.  —  What  is  to  com« 
next?  thought  I ;  for  the  weather  is  not  clear  on  the  paternal  brow. 

My  boots  encountered  the  first  glance  of  displeasure,  and  he  asked  me, 
with  a  sneer,  which  way  I  had  been  riding.  He  expected  me  to  answer, 
'*  No  where,"  and  would  then  have  been  at  me  with  his  usual  sarcasm, 
touching  the  humour  of  walking  in  shoes  at  twenty  shillings  a  pair.  But 
I  answered  with  composure,  that  I  had  ridden  out  to  dinner  as  far  as  Noble- 
House.  He  started)  (you  know  his  way,)  as  if  I  had  said  that  I  had  dined 
at  Jericho ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose  to  seem  to  observe  his  surprise,  but 
wmtinued  munching  my  radishes  in  tranquillity,  he  broke  forth  in  ire. 

"  To  Noble-House,  sir!  and  what  had  you  to  do  at  Noble-House,  sir?-* 
Do  you  remember  you  are  studying  law,  sir?  —  that  your  Scots  law  trials 
are  coming  on,  sir? — that  every  moment  of  your  time  just  now  is  worth 
hours  at  another  time?  —  and  have  you  leisure  to  go  to  Noble-lloose,  sir  ?— 
and  to  throw  your  books  behind  you  for  so  many  hours  ? —  Had  it  been  a 
turn  in  the  Meadows,  or  even  a  game  at  golf —  but  Noble-House,  sir !" 
**  I  went  so  far  with  Darsie  Latimer,  sir,  to  see  him  begin  his  journey." 
"  Darsie  Latimer  ?"  he  replied  in  a  softened  tone  —  "  Humph  1  —  Well,  I 
do  not  blame  you  for  being  kind  to  'Darsie  Latimer ;  but  it  would  have  done 
as  much  good  if  you  had  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  toll-bar,  and  then 
made  your  farewells — it  would  have  saved  horse-hire— -and  your  reckoning, 
loo,  at  dinner." 

**  liatimer  paid  that,  rir  1"  I  replied,  thinking  to  soften  the  matter ;  but  I 

***^  S^^^  ^^^  ^*^®  ^®^*  »*  unspoken. 

"  The  reckoning,  sir!"  replied  my  father.  "And  did  you  sponge  upon 
any  man  for  a  reckoning?  Sir,  no  man  should  enter  the  door  of  a  public- 
lioaee  without  paying  his  lawing." 


<c  1 1.    x1.£^   _^^     _.     '««A«xti^  <..  mc** 
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Laokie  Simpson's  cow  had  drank  up  Lnckie  Jamieson's  browst  of  ale,  wbUa 
it  stood  in  the  door  to  cool,  Uiat  there  was  no  damage  to  pay,  because 
the  crummie  drank  without  sitting  down ;  such  being  the  very  circum- 
stance constituting  Dock  an  dorroch^  which  is  a  standing  drink,  for  which 
no  reckoning  is  paid.  Ha,  sir  1  what  says  your  advocateship  {fieri)  to  thatt 
JExo^tio  firmai  rtqulam —  But  come,  fill  your  glass,  Alan  ;  I  am  not  sorry 
ye  have  shown  this  attention  to  Darsie  Latimer,  who  is  a  good  lad,  as  times 
ffo ;  and  having  now  lived  under  my  roof  since  he  left  the  school,  whj,  thero 
18  really  no  great  matter  in  coming  under  this  small  obligation  to  him.'' 

As  I  saw  my  father^is  scruples  were  much  softened  by  the  conscioasnees 
9f  his  superiority  in  the  legal  argument,  I  took  care  to  accept  my  pardon  as 
a  matter  of  grace,  rather  man  of  justice ;  and  only  replied,  we  should  feel 
ourselves  duller  of  an  evening,  now  that  you  were  absent.  I  will  give 
you  my  father's  exact  words  in  reply,  Darsie.  You  know  him  so  well,  that 
they  will  not  offend  you  ;  and  you  are  also  aware,  that  there  mingles  wiHi 
the  good  man's  preciseness  and  formality,  a  fund  of  shrewd  observation  and 
practical  good  sense. 

"It  is  very  true,"  he  said ;  " Darsie  was  a  pleasant  companion •—  but 
over  waggish,  over  waggish,  Alan,  and  somewhat  scatter-brained.  —  By  the 
way,  Wilkinson  must  get  our  ale  bottled  in  English  pints  now,  for  a  quart 
bottle  is  too  much,  night  after  night,  for  you  and  me,  without  his  assistance. 
But  Darsie,  as  I  was  saying,  is  an  arch  liid,  and  somewhat  light  in  the  upper- 
story — I  wish  him  well  through  the  world  ;  but  he  has  little  solidity,  Alan, 
little  solidity." 

I  scorn  to  desert  an  absent  friend,  Darsie,  so  I  said  for  you  a  little  m^te 
than  my  conscience  warranted ;  but  your  defection  from  your  legal  studies 
had  driven  you  far  to  leeward  in  my  father's  good  opinion. 

"  Unstable  as  water,  be  shall  not  excel,"  said  my  father ;  '*  or,  as  the 
Septuagint  hath  it,  Effusa  eat  aicut  aqua — non  crescat.  He  goeth  to  dancing- 
houses,  and  readeth  novels  —  sat  est.*' 

I  endeavoured  to  parry  these  texts  by  observing,  that  the  dancing-houses 
amounted  only  to  one  night  at  La  Pique's  ball — the  novels  (so  far  as  matter 
of  notoriety,  Darsie)  to  an  odd  volume  of  Tom  Jones. 

"  But  he  danced  from  night  to  niorning,"  replied  my  fother ;  "  and  he 
read  the  idle  trash,  which  the  author  should  have  been  scourged  for,  at  least 
twenty  times  over.     It  was  never  out  of  his  hand." 

I  then  hinted,  that  in  all  probability  your  fortune  was  now  so  easy  as  to 
dispense  with  your  prosecuting  the  law  any  farther  than  you  had  done ; 
%na  therefore  you  might  think  you  had  some  title  to  amuse  yourself.  This 
was  the  least  palatable  argument  of  all. 

**  If  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  the  law,"  said  my  father,  snappishly, 
'  it  is  the  worse  for  him.  If  he  needs  not  law  to  teach  him  to  make  a 
fortune,  I  am  sure  he  needs  it  to  teach  him  how  to  keep  one ;  and  it  would 
better  become  him  to  be  learning  this,  than  to  be  scouring  the  country  like 
a  land-louper,  going  he  knows  not  where,  to  see  he  knows  not  what,  and 
giving  treats  at  Noble-House  to  fools  like  himself,"  (an  angry  glance  at  poor 
me.)  "  Noble-House,  indeed  I"  he  repeated,  with  elevated  voice  and  sneer- 
ing tone,  as  if  there  was  something  offensive  to  him  in  the  name,  though  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  any  place  in  which  you   had   been  extravagant 
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ji»  lo  to  bim,  tho<igfa  he  had  as  much  of  it  as  either  Stair  oi  Bankton,  sir! 
M  not  the  foundatioa  of  oar  manioipal  law  the  ancient  code  of  the  Roman 
ampire,  deyised  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  much  renowned  for  its  ciyil  polity, 
»r,  and  wisdom  ?  Go  to  your  bed,  sir,  after  your  expedition  to  Noble- 
"Ouse,  and  see  that  your  lamp  be  burning  and  your  book  before  you  ere  the 
sua  peeps,  ^rs  longa^  vita  brevis,  —  were  it  not  a  sin  to  call  the  divine 
science  of  the  law  by  the  inferior  name  of  art." 

So  my  lamp  did  burn,  dear  Darsie,  the  next  morning,  though  the  owner 
took  the  risk  of  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and  lay  snug  in  bed,  trusting  its 
glimmer  might,  without  farther  inquiry,  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  vigilance.  And  now,  upon  this  the  third  morning  after  your  depart- 
ure, things  are  but  little  better ;  for  though  the  lamp  bums  in  my  den,  and 
>oet  on  the  Pandects  hath  his  wisdom  spread  open  oeibre  me,  vet  as  I  only 
^■se  hina  as  a  reading-desk  on  which  to  scribble  this  sheet  or  nonsense  to 
Barsie  Latimer,  it  is  probable  the  vicinity  will  be  of  little  furtherance  to  my 
studies. 

-^nd.now,  methinks,  I  hear  thee  call  me  an  affected  hypocritical  varlet, 
who,  living  under  such  a  system  of  distrust  and  restraint  as  my  father 
chooses  to  govern  by,  nevertheless  pretends  not  to  envy  you  your  freedom 
suid  independence. 

LiStimer,  I  will  tell  you  no  lies.  I  wish  my  father  would  allow  me  a  little 
more  exercise  of  my  free  will,  were  it  but  that  I  might  feel  the  pleasure  of 
doing  vvhat  would  please  him  of  my  own  accord.  A  little  more  spare  time, 
and  a  little  more  money  to  enjoy  it,  would,  besides,  neither  misbecome  my 
age  nor  my  condition ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  provoking  to  see  so  many  in  the 
sanae  situation  winging  the  air  at  freedom,  while  fsit  here,  caged  up  like  a 
cobbler's  linnet,  to  chant  the  same  unvaried  lesson  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
not  to  mention  the  listening  to  so  many  lectures  against  idleness,  as  if  I 
enjoyed  or  was  making  use  of  the  means  of  amusement!  But  then  I  can- 
not at  heart  blame  either  the  motive  or  the  object  of  this  severity.  For  the 
motiTe,  it  is  and  can  only  be  my  father's  anxious,  devoted,  and  unremitting 
afiection  and  zeal  for  m^  improvement,  with  a  laudable  sense  of  the  honour 
or  the  profession  to  which  he  has  trained  me. 


we  have  no  near  relations,  the  tie  betwixt  us  is  of  even  unusual  dose- 
though  in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  which  nature  can  form.  I  am, 
d  have  all  along  been,  the  exclusive  object  of  my  father's  anxious  hopes, 
ftnd.  his  still  more  anxious  and  engrossing  fears ;  so  what  title  have  I  to 
eom plain,  although  now  and  then  these  fears  and  hopes  lead  him  to  take  a 
troublesome  and  incessant  charge  of  alUmy  notions?  Besides,  I  ought  to 
recollect,  and,  Darsie,  I  do  recollect,  that  my  father  upon  various  occasions, 
lias  shown  that  he  can  be  indulgent  as  well  as  strict.  The  leaving  his  old 
apartments  in  the  Luckenbooths  was  to  him  like  divorcing  the  soul  from 
the  body  ;  yet.  Dr.  R .  did  but  hint  that  the  better  air  of  this  new  dis- 
trict was  more  favourable  to  my  health,  as  I  was  then  suffering  .under  the 
penalties  of  too  rapid  a  growth,  when  he  exchanged  his  old  and  beloved 
quarters,  adjacent  to  the  very  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  for  one  of  those  new 
tenements  [entire  withm  themselves]  which  modern  taste  has  so  lately  in- 
troduced. Instance  also  the  inestimable  favour  which  he  conferred  on  me 
by  receiving  you  into  his  house,  when  you  had  only  the  unpleasant  alterna- 
tive of  remaining,  though  a  grown-up  lad,  in  the  society  of  mere  boys.* 
This  was  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all  my  father's  ideas  of  seclusion,  of  eco- 
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lay  wop1«  I  am  always  rather  astonished  how  I  should  ha^e  had  the  imf^ 
dence  to  make  the  request,  than  that  he  should  have  complied  with  it. 

Then  for  the  object  of  his  solioitade  —  Do  not  laugh,  or  hold  up  rout 
hands,  my  good  Darsie ;  but  upon  my  word  I  like  the  profession  to  which  I 
am  in  the  course  of  being  educated,  and  am  serious  in  prosecuting  the  pre- 
liminary studies.  The  law  is  my  vocation— in  an  especial,  and,  I  may  say, 
in  an  hereditary  way,  my  vocation ;  for  although  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
belong  to  any  of  the  great  families  who  form  in  Scotland,  as  in  France,  the 
noblesse  of  the  robe,  and  with  us,  at  least,  carry  their  heads  as  high,  or 
rather  higher,  than  the  noblesse  of  the  sword, — for  the  former  consist  more 
frequently  of  the  **  first-bom  of  Egypt,''  yet  my  grandfather,  who,  I  dara 
say,  was  a  most  excellent  person,  bad  the  honour  to  sign  a  bitter  protest 
against  the  Union,  in  the  respectable  character  of  town-clerk  to  the  ancient 
Borough  of  Birlthegroat ;  and  there  is  some  reason— ^hall  I  say  to  hope,  or 
to  suspect?— that  he  may  have  been  a  natural  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  the 
then  Fairford  of  that  Ilk,  who  had  been  long  numbered  among  the  minor 
barons.  Now  my  Either  mounted  a  step  higher  on  the  ladder  of  legal  pro^ 
motion,  being,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  an  eminent  and  respected 
Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet;  and  I  myself  am  destined  to  mount  a 
round  higher  still,  and  wear  the  honoured  robe  which  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, like  Charity,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
choice  but  to  climb  upwards,  since  we  have  mounted  thus  high,  or  else  to 
fall  down  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck.  So  that  I  reconcile  myself  to 
o^y  destiny ;  and  while  you  are  looking  from  mountain  peaks,  at  distant 
lakes  and  friths,  1  a,m,  de  apicibus  jurit,  consoling  myself  with  visions  of 
crimson  and  scarlet  gowns  —  with  the  appendages  of  handsome  cowls,  well 
lined  with  salary. 

You  smile,  Darsie,  more  tuOj  and  seem  to  say  it  is  little  worth  while  to 
cozen  one's  self  with  such  vulgar  dreams ;  yours  being,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  high  and  heroic  character,  bearing  the  same  resemblance  to  mine,  that  a 
bench,  covered  with  purple  cloth,  and  plentifully  loaded  with  session  papers, 
does  to  some  Qothic  throne,  rough  with  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  —  Sua  quemque  trahit  volupias.  And  my  visions  of  pre- 
ferment, though  they  may  be  as  unsubstantial  at  present,  are  nevertheless 
more  capable  of  being  realized,  than  your  aspirations  afler  the  Lord  knows 
what.  W  hat  says  my  father's  proverb  ?  "  Look  to  a  gown  of  gold,  and 
you  will  at  least  get  a  sleeve  of  it."  Such  is  my  pursuit ;  but  what  dost 
thou  look  to  ?  The  chance  that  the  mystery,  as  you  call  it,  which  at  pre- 
sent overclouds  your  birth  and  coi^nections,  will  clear  up  into  something  in- 
expressibly and  inconceivably  brilliant ;  and  this  without  any  effort  or  exer- 
tion of  your  own,  but  purely  by  the  gooidwill  of  Fortune.  I  know  the  pride 
and  naughtiness  of  thy  heart,  and  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  thou  hadst  more 
beatings  to  thank  me  for,  than  those  which  thou  doet  acknowledge  so  grate- 
fully. Then  had  I  thumped  these  Quixotical  expectations  out^of  thee,  and 
thou  hadst  not,  as  now,  conceived  thyself  to  be  the  hero  of  some  romantic 
history,  and  converted,  in  thy  vain  imaginations,  honest  Griffiths,  citizen 
and  broker,  who  never  bestows  more  than  the  needful  upon  his  quarterly 
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J*JJ?^»  *^*»  Q'Moi  as  I  am,  I  have  the  adyantace  \m  this  iaf4>rtuii 
vf!!!^'*  1*  •  ^  courage  consista,  I  think,  in  strength  of  nerres  and  coo* 
•totutional  indifference  to  danger ;  which,  though  it  never  pushes  me  o« 
•ayenture,  secures  me  in  full  use  of  my  recollection,  and  tolerably  complete 
selt-possession,  when  danger  actually  arrives.  Now,  thine  seems  more  what 
may  be  called  intellectual  courage ;  hishness  of  spirit,  and  desire  of  di»- 
tinction  ;  impulses  which  render  thee  alive  to  the  love  of  fame,  and  deaf  to 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  until  it  forces  itself  suddenly  upon  thee.  I 
own,  that  whether  it  is  from  my  having  caught  my  father's  apprehensions, 
or  that  I  have  reason  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own,  I  oflen  thmk  that  this 
wildfire  chase,  of  romantic  situation  and  adventure,  may  lead  thee  into  some 
mischief;  and  then  what  would  become  of  Alan  Fairford?  They  might 
make  whom  they  pleased  Lord-Advocate  or  Solicitor-General,  I  should  never 
have  the  heart  to  strive  for  it.  All  mv  exertions  are  intended  to  vindicate 
myself  one  day  in  your  eyes ;  and  I  think  I  should  not  care  a  farthing  for 
the  eabroidereid  eilk  gown,  more  than  for  an  old  woman's  apron,  unless  I 
had  hopes  that  thou  shouldst  be  walking  the  boards  to  admire,  aad  perhape 
to  envy  me. 

That  this  may  be  the  case,  I  prithee  —  beware!  See  not  a  Duloinea  is 
every  slipshod  girl,  who,  with  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  a  tattered  plaid,  and  a 
wiUow-wand  in  her  gripe,  drives  out  the  village  cows  to  the  loaming.  De 
not  think  you  will  meet  a  gallant  Valentine  m  every  English  rider,  or  ao 
Orson  in  everj  Highland  drover.  View  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
may  be  ma^ified  through  thy  teeming  fancy.  I  have  seen  thee  look  at  ao 
old  gravel  pit,  till  thou  madeet  out  capes,  and  bavs,  and  inlets,  crags  and 
precipices,  and  the  whole  stupendous  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Feroe,  in  what 
was,  to  all  ordinary  eyes,  a  mere  horse-pond.  Besides,  did  I  not  ones  find 
thee  gasing  with  respect  at  a  lisard,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  looks  upoa 
a  crocodile  f  Now  this  is,  doubtless,  so  far  a  harmless  exercise  of  your 
imagination,  for  the  puddle  cannot  drown  you,  nor  the  Lilliputian  alligator 
eat  you  up.  But  it  is  different  in  society,  where  you  cannot  mistake  the 
eh^acter  of  those  you  converse  with,  or  suffer  your  fancy  to  ezap^gerate 
their  qualities,  good  or  bad,  without  ezposins  yourself  not  only  to  ridicule, 
put  to  great  and  serious  inconveniences.  Seep  guard,  therefore,  on  your 
imagination,  my  dear  Darsie ;  and  let  your  old  friend  assure  you,  it  is  the 
point  of  yonr  character  most  pregnant  with  peril  to  its  good  and  generous 
ownmr.  Adieu  1  let  not  the  franks  of  the  worthy  peer  remain  unemployed ; 
•bove  all,  a£s  m4mor  meL  A.  F; 
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ftua  10  standing  still  like  a  post,  out  of  mere  faintness  and  coldness  of  hearty 
while  all  the  world  are  driving  full  speed  past  thee.  Thou  a  portrait- 
painter  1  —  I  tell  thee,  Alan,  I  have  seen  a  better  seated  on  the  foartn  round 
of  a  ladder,  and  painting  a  bare-breeched  Highlander,  holding  a  pint-stoup 
as  big  as  himself,  and  a  booted  Low  lander,  in  a  bobwig,  supporting  a  glass 
of  like  dimensions ;  the  whole  being  designed  to  represent  the  sign  of  the 
Salutation. 

How  hadst  thou  the  heart  to  represent  thine  own  individual  self,  with  all 
thj  motions,  like  those  of  a  great  Dutch  doll,  depending  on  the  pressure  of 
certain  springs,  as  duty,  reflection,  and  the  like ;  without  the  impulse  of 
which,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  have  me  believe  thou  wouldst  not  budge  an 
inch  I  But  have  I  not  seen  Gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight ;  and  must 
I,  in  plain  terms,  remind  thee  of  certain  mad  pranks  ?  Thou  hadst  ever, 
with  the  gravest  sentiments  in  thy  mouth,  and  the  most  starched  reserve  in 
thy  manner,  a  kind  of  lumbering  proclivity  towards  mischief  althou^  with 
more  inclination  to  set  it  a-going,  than  address  to  carr^  it  tlurough ;  and 
I  cannot  but  chuckle  internally,  when  I  think  of  having  seen  my  most 
venerable  monitor,  the  future  President  of  some  hi^h  Scottish  Court,  puffing^ 
blowing,  and  floundering,  like  a  clumsy  cart-horse  m  a  bog,  where  his  efforts 
to  extricate  himself  onW  plunged  him  deeper  at  eyerj  awkward  struggle, 
till  some  one  —  I  myself,  for  example  —  took  compassion  on  the  moaning 
monster,  and  dragged  him  out  by  mane  and  tail. 

As  for  me,  my  portrait  is,  if  possible,  even  more  scandalously  caricatured. 
I  fail  or  quail  in  spirit  at  the  upcome  1  Where  canst  thou  show  me  the 
least  symptom  of  the'  recreant  temper  with  which  thou  hast  invested  me, 
(as  I  trust,)  merely  to  set  off  the  solid  and  impassible  dignity  of  thine  own 
stupid  indifference  ?  If  ^ou  ever  saw  me  tremble,  be  assured  that  my  flesh, 
like  that  of  the  old  Spanish  general,  only  quaked  at  the  dangers  into  which 
my  spirit  was  about  to  lead  it.  Seriously,  Alan,  this  imputed  poverty  of 
spirit  is  a  shabby  charge  to  brin^  against  your  friend.  I  have  examined 
myself  as  closely  as  I  can,  being,  in  very  truth,  a  little  hurt  at  JOur  having 
such  hard  thoughts  of  me,  and  on  my  life  I  can  see  no  reason  £)r  them.  1 
allow  you  have,  perhaps,  some  advantage  of  me  in  the  steadiness  and  indif- 
ference  of  your  temper ;  but  I  should  despise  myself,  if  I  were  conscious  of 
the  deficiency  in  courage  which  jou  seem  willing  enough  to  impute  to  me. 
However,  I  suppose  this  ungracious  hint  proceeds  from  sincere  anxiety  for 
my  safety ;'  and  so  viewing  it,  I  swallow  it  as  I  would  do  medicine  from  a 
friendly  doctor,  although  I  believed  in  my  heart  he  had  mistaken  mj 
complaints 

This  offensive  insinuation  dbposed  of,  I  thank  thee,  Alan,  for  the  rest  of 
thy  epistle.  I  thought  I  heard  your  good  father  pronouncing  the  word 
Noble-House,  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  displeasure,  as  if  the  very 
name  of  the  poor  little  hamlet  were  odious  to  him,  or,  as  if  you  had  selected, 
out  of  all  Scotland,  the  very  place  at  which  vou  had  no  call  to  dine.  But 
if  he  had  had  any  particular  aversion  to  that  blameless  village,  and  very  sorry 
inn,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  that  I  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Laird 
of  Qlengallacher,  to  shoot  a  buck  in  what  he  emphatically  calls  '*  his 
country  ?"  Truth  is,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  have  complied  with  his  Laird- 
ship's  invitation.  To  shoot  a  buck  1  Think  how  magnificent  an  idea  to  one 
who  never  shot  any  thing  but  hedge-sparrows,  and  that  with  a  horse-pistol, 
purchased  at  a  broker's  stand  in  the  Cowgate  I  —  You,  who  stand  upon  your 
.Y)urasre.  mav  remember  that  I  took  the  risk  of  firinsr  the  said  niAtol  for  fhA 
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M  the  risk  of  firing-  a  rifle  for  the  first  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  oatei> 
which  your  father  made  at  my  proposal,  in  the  full  ardoor  of  hie  leal  for 
King  George,  the  Hanover  succession,  and  the  Presbyterian  faith.    I  with  1 
had  stood  out,  since  I  have  gained  so  little  upon  his  good  opinion  by  sub* 
mission.     All  his  impressions  concerning  the  Highlanders  are  taken  from 
the  recollections  of  the  Forty-five,  when  he  retreated  from  the  WestrPorl 
with  his  brother  volunteers,  each  to  the  fortalioe  of  his  own  separate  dwellingi 
so  soon  as   they  heard  the  Adventurer  was  arrived  with  his  clans  as  neat 
them  as  Kirkliston.    The  flight  of  Falkirk —|x»r»ki  non  bene  teUeta^u 
which  I  think  your  sire  had  his  share  with  the  undaunted  western  regiment, 
does  not  seem  to  have  improved  his  taste  for  the  company  of  Highlanders ; 
(quaere,  Alan,  dost  thou  derive  the  courage  thou  makest  such  boast  of  from 
an  hereditary  source?)  —  and  stories  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  and  Sergeant 
Alan  Mhor  Cameron,*  have  served  to  paint  them  in  stiU  more  sable  ooloars 
to  his  imagination. 

Novir,  from  all  I  can  understand,  these  ideas,  as  applied  to  the  present 

state  of  tbo  country,  are  absolutely  chimericaL    The  Pretender  is  no  more 

rememhered  in  the  Highlands,  than  if  the  poor  gentleman  were  gathered  to 

his  hundred  and  eieht  fathers,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  ancient  walls  of 

Holyrood  ;  the  broadswords  have  passed  into  other  hands ;  the  targets  are 

used  to  cover  the  butter  chums ;  and  the  race  has  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinking, 

from  ruffling  bullies  into  tame  cheateA.    Indeed,  it  was  ]^ly  my  conviction 

that  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the  north,  which,  arriving  at  your  father's 

conclusions,  though  from  different  premises,  inclined  my  course  in  this 

direction,  vrhere  perhaps  I  shall  see  as  little. 

One  tiling,  however,  I  house  seen ;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  the  more 
indescribable,  that  I  was  debarred  from  treading  the  land  which  my  eyes 
were  permitted  to  gaze  upon,  like  those  of  the  dying  prophet  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Pisgah,  —  I  have  seen,  in  a  word,  the  fruitful  shores  of  merrr 
Bngland  ;  merrjr  England !  of  which  I  boast  myself  a  native,  and  on  wh|ph 
I  g^e,  even  while  raging  floods  and  unstable  quicksands  divide  us,  with 
the  filial  affection  of  a  dutiful  son. 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten,  Alan  —  for  when  didst  thou  ever  forget 
what  was  interesting  to  ihy  friend  ?  —  that  the  same  letter  from  my  friend 
Griffiths,  which  doubled  my  income,  and  placed  my  motions  at  my  own  free 
disposal,  contained  a  prohibitory  clause,  by  which,  reason  none  assigned,  I 
'was  prohibited,  as  1  respected  my  present  safetv  and  future  fortunes,  from 
visiting  £ngland ;  every  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  a  tour,  if 
I  pleased,  on  the  Continent,  being  left  to  my  own  choice.  —  Where  is  the 
tale,  Alan,  of  a  covered  dish  in  the  midst  of  a  royal  banquet,  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  every  guest  were  immediately  flxed,  neglecting  all  the  dainties 
with  which  the  table  was  loaded  ?    This  cause  of  banishment  from  England 
—  from  my  native  country  —  from  the  land  of  the  brave,  and  the  wise,  and 
the  free  —  affects  me  more  than  I  am  rejoiced  by  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence assigned  to  me  in  all  other  respects.    Thus,  in  seeking  this  extreme 
boundary  of  the  country  which  I  am  forbidden  to  tread,  I  resemble  the 
poor  tethered  horse,  which,  you  may  have  observed,  is  always  grazing  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  circle  to  which  it  is  limited  by  its  halter. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  romance  for  obeying  this  impulse  towards  the  South ; 
nor  suppose  that,  to  satisfy  the  imaginary  longing  of  an  idle  curiosity,  I  am 
in  any  danger  of  risking  the  solid  comforts  of  my  present  condition. 
Whoever  has  hitherto  taken  charge  of  mv  motions,  has  shown  me,  by  con- 
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vb«t  caprioiouslj  exercised ;  for  aflsaredly,  at  my  age,  I  might  —  intmstatf 
as  I  a»a  with  the  oare  and  management  of  myself  in  every  other  particular 
•^  expect  that  the  cause  of  excluding  me  from  England  should  be  frankly 
and  fairly  stated  for  my  own  consideration  and  guidance.  However,  I  wiU 
not  grumble  about  the  matter.  I  shall  know  the  whole  story  one  day,  I 
suppose ;  and  perhaps,  as  you  sometimes  surmise,  I  shall  not  find  there  it 
any  mighty  matter  in  it  after  all. 

Vet  one  cannot  help  wondering  —  but  plague  on  it,  if  I  wonder  any 
longer,  my  letter  will  be  as  full  of  wonders  as  one  of  Katterfelto's  adver- 
tisements. I  have  a  month's  mind,  instead  of  this  damnable  iteration  of 
fuesses  and  forebodings,  to  give  thee  the  history  of  a  little  adventure  whiph 
efell  me  yesterday  ;  though  I  am  sure  you  will,  as  usual,  turn  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  sp^'glass  on  my  poor  narrative,  and  reduce  more  tuo,  to  the  most 
petty  trivialities,  the  oiroumstance  to  which  thou  aceusest  me  of  giWng 
undue  consequence.  Hang  thee,  Alan,  thou  art  as  unfit  a  confidant  for  a 
youthful  gallant  with  some  spice  of  imagination,  as  the  oM  taciturn  secre- 
'i^ry  of  Facardin  of  Trebizoad.  Nevertheless,  we  must  each  perform  our 
separate  destinies.  I  am  doomed  to  see,  act,  and  tell;  —  thou,  Hke  a 
Dutchman,  enclosed  in  the  same  Diligence  with  a  Gascon,  to  hear,  and  shrug 
thy  shoulders. 

Of  Dumfries,  the  capital  town  of  ^his  county,  I  have  but  little  to  say, 
and  will  not  abuse  your  patience  by  reminding  you,  that  it  is  built  on  the 
gallant  river  Nith,  and  that  its  churchyard,  the  highest  place  of  the  old 
town,  commands  an  extensive  and  fine  prospect.  Neither  will  I  take  the 
traveller's  privilege  of  inflicting  upon  you  the  whole  history  of  Bruce 
poniarding  the  Red  Comyn  in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  at  this  place, 
and  becoming  a  king  and  patriot,  because  he  had  been  a  church-breaker 
and  a  murderer.  The  present  Dumfriezers  remember  and  justify  the  deed* 
observing  it  was  only  a  papist  church  —  in  evidence  whereof,  its  walls  have 
b^n  so  completely  demolished,  that  no  vestiges  of  them  remain.  They  are 
a  sturdy  set  of  true-blue  Presbyterians,  these  burghers  of  Dumfries ;  men 
after  your  father's  own  heart,  zealous  for  the  Protestant  succession  —  the 
rather  that  many  of  the  great  families  around  are  suspected  to  be  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking,  and  shared,  a  great  many  of  them,  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Fifteen,  and  some  of  the  more  recent  business  of  the  Forty- 
five.  The  town  itself  suffered  in  the  latter  era;  for  Lord  Elcho,  with  a 
large  party  of  the  rebels,  levied  a  severe  contribution  upon  Dumfries,  on 
account  of  the  citizens  having  annoyed  ihe  rear  of  the  Chevalier  during  his 
march  into  England. 

Many  of  these  panldulars  I  learned  from  Provost  C ,  who,  happening 

to  see  me  in  the  market>plaoe,  remembered  that  I  was  an  intimate  of  your 
father's,  and  very  kindly  asked  me  to  dinner.'  Pray  tell  your  fi^ther  that 
the  effects  of  his  kindness  to  me  follow  me  every  where.  I  became  tired, 
however,  of  this  pretty  town  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  crept 

I  along  the  coast  eastwards,  amusing  myself  with  looking  out  for  objects  of 
antiquity,  and  sometimes  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  use  of  my  siiw 
angling-rod.  B^  the  way,  old  Cotton's  instructions,  by  which  I  hoped  to 
qualify  myself  for  one  of  the  gentle  society  of  anglers,  are  not  worth  a 
nurthing  for  this  meridian.  I  learned  this  by  mere  accident,  after  I  had 
waited  four  mortal  hours.  I  shall  never  forget  an  impudent  urchin,  a  cow- 
herd, about  twelve  years  old,  without  either  brogue  or  bonnet,  barelegged, 
and  with  a  very  indifferent  pair  of  breeches  —  how  the  villain  grinned  in 
scorn  at  my  landinsr-net.  mv  nlummet.  and  the  crorereous  iurv  of  flies  which 
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me  take  Uie  t^ncj  of  resting  here  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  have  got  my 
grinning  blackguard  of  a  Piscator  leaTe  to  attend  on  me,  by  paying  sixpenoa 
a-day  for  a  herdboy  in  his  stead. 

^  A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  this  small  house,  and  my  bearoom 
16  sweetened  with  lavender,  has  a  clean  sash-window,  and  the  walls  are, 
moreover,  adorned  with  ballads  of  Fair  Rosamond  and  Cruel  Barbara 
Allan.  The  woman's  accent,  though  uncouth  enough,  sounds  yet  kindly  in 
my  ear ;  for  I  have  never  yet  forgotten  the  desolate  effect  produced  on  my 
infant  organs,  when  I  heard  on  all  sides  your  slow  and  broad  northern 
pronunciation,  which  was  to  me  the  tone  of  a  foreign  land.  I  am  sensible 
1  myself  have  since  that  time  acquired  Scotch  in  perfection,  and  many  a 
ocotticism  withal.  Still  the  sound  of  the  English  accentuation  comes  tor 
my  ears  as  the  tones  of  a  friend ;  and  even  when  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
some  wandering  beggar,  it  has  seldom  failed  to  charm  forth  mv  mite.  You 
Scotch,  who  are  so  proud  of  your  own  nationality,  must  make  due  allowanoe 
for  that  of  other  folks. 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  about  to  set  forth  to  the  stream  where  I  had 

comnienced  angler  the  night  before,  but  was  prevented,  by  a  heavy  shower 

of  rain,  from  stirring  abroad  the  whole  forenoon  ;  during  all  which  time,  I 

heard  my  varlet  of  a  guide  as  loud  with  his  blackguard  iokes  in  the  kitchen, 

as  a  footman  in  the  shilling  gallery;  —  sojittle  are  modesty  and  innocence 

^^^^ji^soparable  companions  of  rusticity  and  seclusion. 

^  When  after  dinner  the  day  cleared,  and  we  at  length  sallied  out  to  the 

nver  side,  I  found  myself  subjected  to  a  new  trick  on  the  part  of  my  ttO' 

compliahed  preceptor.    Apparently,  he  liked  fishing  himself  better  than 

the  trouble  of  instructing  an  awkward  novice,  such  as  I ;  and  in  hopes  of 

exhausting  my  patience,  and  inducing  me  to  resign  the  rod,  as  I  haa  done 

the  preceding  day,  my  friend  contrived  to  keep  me  thrashing  the  water 

»aore  than   an  hour  with  a  pointless  hook.     I  detected  this  trick  at  kst,  by 

fthserring  the  rogue  grinning  with  delight  when  he  saw  a  laree  trout  rise 

and  dash  harmless  away  from  the  angle.    I  gave  him  a  sound  cuff,  Ahin ; 

but  the  next  moment  was  sorry,  and,  to  make  amends,  yielded  possession  of 

the  fishing-rod  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  undertaking  to  bring  me  home 

a  dish  of  trouts  for  my  supper,  in  atonement  for  his  offences. 

Having  thus  got  honourably  rid  of  the  trouble  of  amusing  mvself  in  a 
way  I  cared  not  for,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  sea,  or  rather  the  Solway 
Firth,  which  here  separates  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  and  which  lay  at  about 
a  mile's  distance,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over  sandy-knolls,  covered  with  short 
herbage,  which  you  call  Links,  and  we  English,  Downs. 

But  the  rest  of  my  adventure  would  weary  out  my  fingers,  and  must  be 
deferred  until  to-morrow,  when  you  shall  hear  from  me,  by  way  of  con- 
Unuation  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  prevent  over-hasty  conclusions,  I  must 
inst  hint  to  you,  we  are  but  yet  on  the  verge  of  the  adventure  which  it  if 
my  purpose  to  communicate. 


Letter  iv. 

VfiK   SAME   TO  THE  SAME. 
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from  the  large  and  level  space  of  sand,  throueh  which  a  stre^im,  now  feebie 
and  fordable^  found  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  W|i8  illuminated  bj 
the  beams  of  the  low  and  setting  sun,  who  showed  his  ruddy  front,  like  a 
warrior  prepared  for  defence,  over  a  huge  battlemented  and  turreted  wall 
of  crimson  and  black  clouds,  which  appeared  like  an  immeiise  Gothic 
fortress,  into  which  the  Lord  of  day  was  descending.  His  setting  rajs 
•glimmered  bright  upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  sands,  and  the  numberless 
pools  of  water  by  which  it  was  covered,  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
Lad  occasioned  their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  soene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a  number  of  horsemen,  who 

were  actually  employed  in  hunting  salmon.    Ay,  Alan,  lift  up  your  hands 

^  and  eyes  as  you  will,  I  can  give  their  mode  of  fishing  no  name  so  appro- 

Eriate ;  for  they  chased  the  fish  at  full  gallop,  and  struck  them  with  their 
arbed  spears,  as  you  see  hunters  spearing  boars  in  the  old  tapestry.  The 
>0ailmon,  to  be  sure,  take  the  thing  more  quietly  than  the  boars ;  but  they 
are  so  swift  in  their  own  element,  that  to  pursue  and  strike  them  is  the  tafo: 
of  a  good  horseman,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  determined  hand,  and  full  com- 
mand both  of  his  horse  and  weapon.  The  shouts  of  the  fellows  as  they 
•ealloped  up  and  down  in  the  animating  exercise  —  their  loud  bursts  of 
laughter  when  any  of  their  number  caught  a  fall  —  and  still  louder  accla- 
mations when  any  of  the  party  made  a  capital  stroke  with  his  lance — gave 
so  much  animation  to  the  whole  scene,  that  I  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
sport,  and  ventured  forward  a  considerable  space  on  the  sands.  The  feats 
oi  one  horseman,  in  particular,  called  forth  so  repeatedly  the  clamorous 
-applause  of  his  companions,  that  the  very  banks  rang  again  with  their 
-shouts.  He  was  a  tall  man,  well  mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  which 
he  caused  to  turn  and  wind  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  carried  a  longer  spefir 
thai?  .the  others,  and  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or  bonnet,  with  a  short  feather 
in  it,  which  gave  him  on  the  whole  rather  a  superior  appearance  to  the  other 
fishermen.  He  seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  authority  among  them,  and 
occasionally  directed  their  motions  both  by  voice  and  hand ;  at  which  times 
I  thought  his  gestures  were  striking,  and  his  voice  uncommonly  sonorous 
and  commanding. 

The  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shore,  and  the  interest  of  the  scene 
was  almost  over,  while  I  lingered  on  the  sands,  with  my  looks  turned  to  the 
shores  of  England,  still  gilded  by  the  sun's  last  rays,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
scarce  distant  a  mile  from  me.  The  anxious  thoughts  which  haunt  me 
began  to  muster  in  my  bosom,  and  my  feet  slowly  and  insensibly  approached 
the  river  which  divided  me  from  the  forbidden  precincts,  though  with- 
out any  formed  intention,  when  my  steps  were  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
a  horse  galloping ;  and  as  I  turned,  the  rider  (the  same  fisherman  whom 
I  had  formerly  distinguished)  called  out  to  me,  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
**  Soho,  brother  I  you  are  too  late  for  Bowness  to-night-^  the  tide  will  make 
presently." 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  him  without  answering;  for,  to  my 
thinking,  his  sudden  appearance  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  his  unexpected 
approach)  bad,  amidst  the  gathering  shadows  and  lingering  light,  some 
thing  in  it  which  was  wild  and  ominous. 

"Are  you  deaf?"  he  added  —  "or  are  you  mad?  —  or  have  you  a  mind 
(or  the  next  world  ?" 
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^i!n*"!?'*  ^^  9Lside  hopes  of  safety,  if  they  see  ii»  white  surge  advancing 
7it®_*^®y  ^^9.  ye^  at  a  distance  from  the  bank. 

walking  delibt^ 
;  I  felt,  each 

t  i*4-k~4.u — "  '"**^*'  »'«ruugn  'vraicn  x  Bpiasueu,  ktuw  ueeper  auu  deeper.  At 
length  the  snrface  of  the  sand  did  seem  consi&rablv  more  intersected  with 
S?^  <^  c*i»iinel8  foil  of  water —  either  that  the  tide  was  really  beginning 
tK^  T  K^*^*  ti^e  bed  of  the  estuary,  or,  as  I  must  own  is  equally  probable, 
A-m  1  r*^»  *^  *^  hurry  and  confusion  of  my  retreat,  inrolved  myself  in 
aimculties  which  I  had  avoided  in  my  more  deliberate  advance.  Either 
^»y»  It  was  rather  an  unfvomising  state  of  affairs,  for  the  sands  at  the 
?^®  M"*^  turned  softer,  and  my  footsteps,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed,  were 
Wkstantly  filled  with  water.  I  began  to  have  odd  recollections  concerning 
tne  snagnesa  of  your  father's  parlour,  and  the  secure  footing  afforded  by 
toe  pavement  of  Brown's  Square  and  Scot's  Close,  when  my  belter  genius, 
^o  iAU.  fisberman,  appeared  once  more  close  to  my  side,  he  and  his  sable 
&orae  loonaing  gigantic  in  the  now  darkening  twilight. 

Are  you.  mad  ?"  he  said,  in  the  same  deep  tone  which  had  before  thrilled 
th  '"^y  .®*''»  ••  or  are  you  weary  of  your  life  ? — You  will  be  presently  amongst 
toe  qiueksandB."  —  I  professed  my  ignorance  of  the  way,  to  which  he  only 
** H^      **  "^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^°^®  ^or  prating  —  get  up  behind  me." 

J^\  Pf<*^*hly  expected  me  to  spring  from  the  ground  with  the  activity 

which  these  Borderers  have,  by  constant  practice,  acquired  in  every  thing 

relating  to  horsemanship ;  but  as  I  stood  irresolute,  he  extended  his  hand, 

and  graaping  mine,  bid  me  place  my  foot  on  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  thus 

'**®®^  *^®  ill  a  trice  to  the  croupe  of  his  horse.    I  was  scarcely  securely 

Beated,  ere  he  shook  the  reins  of  nis  horse,  who  instantly  sprung  forward ; 

Dut  ajanoyed,  doubtless,  by  the  unusual  burden,  treated  us  to  two  or  three 

♦^^•^'  *®«>°^panied  by  as  many  flourishes  of  his  hind  heels.    The  rider 

.  **'5®    »  tower,  notwithstanding  that  the  unexpected  plunging  of  the 

**^k!1  •     threw  me  forward  upon  him.     The  horse  was  soon  compelled  to 

Bat>iaait  ,to  the  discipline  of  the  spur  and  bridle,  and  went  off  at  a  steady 

tfiT  ^"op ;  thus  shortening  the  devious,  for  it  was  by  no  means  a  direct 

'^  r^         ^hioh  the  rider,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands,  made  for  the 

.^y.^^®'**^*  perhaps  I  may  call  him  my  preserver,— for  to  a  strangei",  my 
*l!!^*^'*  ^*®  fraught  with  real  danger,— continued  to  press  on  at  the  same 
Bpeedy  pace,  but  in  perfect  silence,  and  I  was  under  too  much  anxiety  of 
"^?  to  disturb  him  with  any  questions.  At  length  we  arrived  at  a  part 
at  the  shore  with  which  I  was  utterly  unacquainted,  when  I  alighted  and 
f>egan  to  retarn,  in  the  best  fashion  I  could,  my  thanks  for  the  important 
Bervuse  which  he  had  just  rendered  me. 

^-/™  **»?««'  «^y  wpiied  by  an  impatient  "pshaw  I"  and  was  about  to 
riae  off,  and  leave  me  to  my  own  resources,  when  I  implored  him  to  com- 
plete his  work  of  kmdness,  by  directing  me  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  which 
'Was,  as  I  informed  hun.  mv  1,^1.^  /u-  4.k«  •.-. ..         "^ 


••  T^  «K^  u  «^/    i"".!  iHy  ^^°^  ^or  the  present, 
^^r  7u^  T     J?  K  ^  "*  ?il''*'  K  *w  aaid ;  "  it  is  but  three  miles,  but  if  you  know 
aot  the  land  better  than  the  sand,  you  may  break  your  neck  befoi*  you  get 

S:J:  i^'^'e  ^r^  aTd'th^  Vnei^^^^       ""  *  '^"^  ^^^'^ '  ^'^  ''''"''' 
1  _.  ^      I'Axi    j«  X      ^''us  to  cross. 

hJv,Tl*K*i*     X  dismayed  .at  this  communication  of  such  difficulties  as  my 


habita  had  n^t  called 
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pubiio  entertainnient  for  the  night ;  and  supposing  it  probi^ble  he  was  him- 
self a  poor  man,  I  added,  with  the  conscious  dimity  of  a  well-filled  pocket- 
book,  tnat  I  could  make  it  worth  any  man's  while  to  oblige  me.  Th«  fisher- 
man makine  no  answer,  I  turned  away  from  him  with  as  gallant  an  appear 
ance  of  indifference  as  I  could  command,  and  began  to  take,  as  I  thought* 
the  path  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  me. 

His  deep  voice  immediately  sounded  after  me  to  recall  me.  **  Stay,  young 
man,  stay  —  you  have  mistaken  the  road  already.  —  I  wonder  your  friends 
sent  out  such  an  inconsiderate  youth,  without  some  one  wiser  than  himself 
to  take  care  of  him." 

**  Perhaps  they  might  not  have  done  so/'  said  I,  **  if  I  had  any  friends 
who  cared  about  the  matter." 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  **  it  is  not  my  custom  to  open  my  house  to  strangers, 
but  your  pinch  is  like  to  be  a  smart  one ;  for,  besides  the  risk  from  bad 
roads,  fords,  and  broken  ground,  and  the  night,  whidi  looks  both  black  and 
gloomy,  there  is  bad  company  on  the  road  sometimes  —  at  least  it  has  a 
bad  name,  and  some  have  come  to  harm ;  so  that  I  think  I  must  for  onoe 
make  my  rule  give  way  to  your  necessity,  and  give  you  a  night's  lodging 
in  my  cottage." 

Why  was  it,  Alan,  that  I  could  not  help  giving  an  involuntary  shudder 
at  receiving  an  invitation  so  seasonable  in  itself,  and  so  suitable  to  my 
naturally  inquisitive  disposition  ?  I  easily  suppressed  this  untimely  sensa- 
tion ;  and  as  I  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  my  hope  that  I  should  not 
disarrange  his  family,  I  once  more  dropped  a  hint  of  my  desire  to  make 
compensation  for  any  trouble  I  might  occasion.  The  man  answered  very 
coldly,  "  Your  presence  will  no  doubt  give  me  trouble,  sir,  but  It  is  of  a 
kind  which  your  purse  cannot  compensate  ;  in  a  word,  although  I  am  con- 
tent to  receive  you  as  my  guest,  I  am  no  publican'^to  call  a  reckoning." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and,  at  his  instance,  once  more  seated  myself  behiftd 
him  upon  the  good  horse,  which  went  forth  steady  as  before  —  the  moon, 
whenever  she  could  penetrate  the  clouds,  throwing  the  hugis  shadow  of  the 
animal,  with  its  double  burden,  on  the  wild  and  bare  ground  over  which 
we  passed. 

Thou  mayest  laugh  till  thou  lettest  the  letter  fall  if  thou  wilt,  but  it 
reminded  me  of  the  Magician  Atlantes  on  his  hippogriff,  with  a  knight 
truBsed  up  behind  him,  in  the  manner  Ariosto  has  depicted  that  matter. 
Thou  art,  I  know,  matter-of-fact  enough  to  affect  contempt  of  that  fasci- 
nating and  delicious  poem ;  but  think  not  that,  to  conform  with  thy  bad 
taste,  I  shall  forbear  any  suitable  illustration  which  now  or  hereafter  may 
occur  to  me. 

On  we  went,  the  sky  blackening  around  us,*  and  the  wind  beginning  to 
pipe  such  a  wild  and  melancholy  tune  as  best  suited  the  hollow  sounds  of 
the  advancing  tide,  which  I  could  hear  at  a  distance,  like  the  roar  of  some 
immense  monster  defrauded  of  its  prey. 

At  length,  our  course  was  crossed  by  a  deep  dell  or  dingle,  such  as  they 
call  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  den,  and  in  others  a  cleuch,  or  narrow 
glen.  It  seemed,  by  the  broken  glances  which  the  moon  continued  to 
throw  upon  it,  to  be  steep,  precipitous,  and  full  of  trees,  which  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  rather  scarce  upon  these  shores.  The  descent  by  which 
we  plunged  into  this  dell  was  both  steep  and  rugged,  with  two  or  three 
abrupt  turnings ;  but  neither  danger  nor  darkness  impeded  the  motion  of 
the  black  horse,  who  seemed  rather  to  slide  unon  his  haunc^An.  thnn  ti) 
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A  wy  abort  advance  up  the  glen,  the  bottom  of  which  we  had  attained 
Dj  tms  ugly  descent,  brought  us  in  front  of  two  or  three  cottages,  one  of 
wmcn  another  blink  of  moonshine  enabled  me  to  rate  au  rather  hotter  thar. 
tnose  ot  Ibe  Scottish  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  the  sashuft 
seemed  glazed,  and  there  were  what  are  called  storm-windows  in  the  roof, 
giving  syBaptonds  of  the  magnificence  of  a  second  story.  The  scene  around 
was  very  interesting ;  for  the  cottages,  and  the  yards  or  crofts  annexed  to 
them,  occupied  a  haugh,  or  holm,  of  two  acres,  which  a  brook  of  some  con 
*^KM^^«  ^  (^to  judge  from  its  roar)  had  left  upon  one  side  of  the  little  glen 
while  finding  its  course  close  to  the  farther  bank,  and  which  appeared  tc 
be  covered  and  darkened  with  trees,  while  the  level  space  beneath  enjoyed 
Buch  stormj  smiles  as  the  moon  had  that  night  to  bestow. 

A^    little    time  for  observation,  for  my  companion's  loud  whistle^ 
seconded  by  an  equally  loud  halloo,  speedily  brought  to  the  door  of  tha 
nrincipal  cottage  a  man  and  a  woman,  together  with  two  large  Newfound- 
land dogs,  the  deep  baying  of  which  I  had  for  some  time  heard.     A  yelp- 
ing terner  or  two,  which  had  joined  the  concert,  were  silent  at  the  presence 
of  mv  conductor,  and  began  to  whine,  jump  up,  and  fawn  upon  him.     The 
female  drew  back  when  she  beheld  a  stranger ;  the  man  who  had  a  lighted 
lantern,  advanced,  and  without  any  observation,  received  the  horse  from 
my  host,  and  led  him,  doubtless,  to  stable,  while  I  followed  my  conductor 
into  the  bouse.    When  we  had  passed  the  hallant^  we  entered  a  well-sized 
apartment,^  with  a  clean  brick  floor,  where  a  fire  blazed  (much  to  my  con- 
tentment) in  the  ordinary  projecting  sort  of  a  chimney,  common  in  Scottish 
nouses.     There  were  stone  seast  within  the  chimney,  and  ordinary  utensils, 
mixed  with   fishing-spears,  nets,  and  similar  implements  of  sport,  were 
^^^  around  the  walls  of  the  place,     the  female  who  had  first  appeared  at 
the  door,  had  now  retreated  into  a  side  apartment.     She  was  presently  fol- 
lowed by  my  guide,  after  he  had  silently  motioned  me  to  a  seat ;  and  their 
^u     w  ^^  supplied  by  an  elderly  woman,  in  a  gray  stuff  gown,  with  a 
check  aj)ron  and  toy,  obviously  a  menial,  though  neater  in  her  dress  than 
18  usual  in  her  apparent  rank  —  an  advantage  which  was  counterbalanced 
t^  a  very  forbidding  aspect.    But  the  most  singular  part  of  her  attire,  in 
this  very  Protestant  country,  was  a  rosary,  in  which  the  smaller  beads  were 
black  oak,  and  those  indicating  the  pater-nosier  of  silver,  with  a  crucifix  of 
the  same  metal. 

This  person  made  preparations  for  supper,  by  spreading  a  dean  though 
coarse  cloth  over  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  trenchers  and  salt  upon  it, 
and  arranging  the  fire  to  receive  a  gridiron.  I  observed  her  motions  in 
*     i?^*j*-        T  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^*  °^  ^<^*i<5e  of  me,  and  as  her  looks  were  singuUrly 

WK  %•  A  ^^  ^^^P^sition  to  commence  conversation. 
..^^'^^J}  this  duenna  had  made  all  preliminary  arrangements,  she  took  from 
the  well-filled  pouch  of  my  conductor,  which  he  had  hung  up  by  the  door, 
one  or  two  salmon,  or  grikes,  as  the  smaller  sort  are  termed,  and  selecting 
that  which  seemed  best,  and  in  highest  season,  began  to  cut  it  into  slices. 
and  to  prepare  a  grtUade;  the  savoury  smell  of  which  affected  me  so  power- 
fully  that  I  began  sincerely  to  hope  that  no  delay  would  intervene  between 
the  platter  and  the  lip.  ^  ^ 

♦1.^®**^?  thought  came  across  me,  the  man  who  had  conducted  the  horse  to 
the  stable  entered  the  apartment,  and  discovered  to  me  a  countenance  yet 
more  unmvitmg  than  that  of  fKo  olH   nrnnp  wh^  was  nerforminff  with  such 
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frtune  mttersalui'  ettength  and  activity ;  the  last  somewbat  impaired  pei4iap« 
by  years,  but  the  first  reniaiDing  in  full  vigour.  A  hard  and  harsh  counte- 
nance —  eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows,  which  were  grizzled  like' 
bis  hair  —  a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  range  of  unim 
paired  teeth,  of  uncommon  whiteness,  and  a  size  and  breadth  which  misht 
have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  completed  this  delightful  portrait.  He 
was  clad  like  a  fisherman,  in  jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  blue  cloth  commonlv 
used  by  seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case-knife,  like  that  of  a  Hamburgn 
skipper,  stuck  into  a  broad  buff  belt,  which  seemed  as  if  it  might  occasion- 
ally sustain  weapons  of  a  description  still  less  equivocally  circulated  for 
violence. 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  sinister  look  upon 
entering  the  apartment ;  but  without  any  farther  notice  of  me,  took  up  the 
oilce  of  arranging  the  table,  which  the  old  lady  had  abandoned  fbr  that  of 
cooking  the  fish,  and  with  more  address  than  I  expected-  from  a  person  of 
his  ooarse  appearance,  placed  two  chairs  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  two 
stools  below  ;  accommodating  each  seat  to  a  cover,  beside  which  he  placed 
am  allowance  of  barley-bread,  and  a  small  jug,  which  he  replenishea  with 
ale  from  a  large  black  jack.  Three  of  these  jugs  were  of  ordinary  earthen- 
wiare,  but  the  fourth,  which  he  placed  by  the  ri^ht-hand  cover  at  the  upper 
etid  of  the  table,  was  a  flagon  of  silver,  and  displayed  armorial  bearings. 
Beside  this  fiagon  he  placed  a  salt-cellar  of  silver,  handsomely  wrought, 
containing  salt  of  exquisite  whiteness,  with  pepper  and  other  spices.  A 
sliced  lemon  was  also  presented  on  a  small  silver  salver.  The  two  large 
water-dogs,  who  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tions, seated  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  to  be  ready  to  receiye 
their  portion  of  the  entertainment.  I  never  saw  finer  animals,  or  which 
seemed  to  be  more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  excepting  that  ther 
slobbered  a  little  as  the  rich  scent  from  the  chimney  was  wafted  past  their 
noses.    The  small  dogs  ensconced  themselves  beneath  the  tabie. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  dwelling  upon  trivial  and  ordinary  circumstance^ 
and  that  perhaps  I  may  weary  out  your  patience  in  doing  so.  But  conceive 
me  alone  in  this  strange  place,  which  seemed,  from  the  universal  silence,  to 
be  the  very  temple  of  Harpocrates — ^remember  that  this  is  my  first  excursion 
from  home — forget  not  that  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
hither  had  the  dignity  of  danger  and  something  the  air  of  an  adventure, 
and  that  there  v^ras  a  mysterious  incongruity  in  all  I  had  hitherto  witnessed  ; 
and  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  that  these  circumstances,  though 
trifling,  should  force  themselves  on  mj  notice  at  the  time,  and  dwell  in  my 
iiaemorj  afterwards. 

That  a  fisher,  who  pursued  the  sport  perhaps  for  his  amusement  as  wel^ 
as  profit,  should  be  well  mounted  and  better  lodged  than  the  lower  class  of 
peasantry,  had  in  it  nothing  surprising ;  but  there  was  something  about  all 
that  I  saw  which  seemed  to  intimate,  that  I  was  rather  in  the  abode  of  a 
decayed  gentleman,  who  clung  to  a  few  of  the  forms  and  observances  of 
former  rank,  than  in  that  of  a  common  peasant,  raised  above  his  fellowi 
by  comparative  opulence. 

Besiaes  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have  already  noticed,  the  old  man 
DOW  lighted  and  placed  on  the  table  a  silver  lamp,  or  cruisie,  as  the  Scottish 
term  it,  filled  with  very  pure  oil,  which  in  burning  diffused  an  aromatic 
fragrance,  and  gave  me  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  cottage  walls,  which  I 
had  hitherto  only  seen  dimly  by  the  light  of  the  fire.     The  bink,^  with  its 
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fSwTft  wbiob  arose  sbeWes  of  the  same,  which  supported  a  few  books  ana 
oapeTs.  The  opposite  side  of  the  recess  contained  (as  far  as  I  could  discern, 
for  it  lay  in  efhadow,  and  I  could  at  any  rate  have  seen  it  but  imperfectly 
ftom  the  place  'where  I  was  seated)  one  or  two  gans,  together  with  swords, 
pistols,  and  other  arms  —  a  collection  which,  in  a  poor  cottage,  and  in  j 
<R>unti^  so  peacefal,  appeared  singular' at  least,  if  not  even  somewha. 
Buspici'bus. 

All  these  observations,  you  may  suppose,  were  made  much  sooner  thon  i 
have  recorded,  or  you  (if  you  have  not  skipped)  have  been  able  t(»  read 
them.     They  were  already  finished,  and  I  was  considering  how^  I  should 
open  some  communication  with  the  mute  inhabitants  of  the  mansion,  when 
my  conductor  re-entered  from  the  side-door  by  which  he  had  made  his  exit. 
He  had  novr  thrown  off  his  rough  riding-cap,  and  his  coarse  jockey-coat, 
and  stood  before  me  in  a  gray  jerkin  trimmed  with  black,  which  sat  close 
to,  and  set  off,   his  large  and  sinewy  frame,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  of  a 
lighter  colour,  cut  as  close  to  the  body  as  they  are  used  by  Ilighlandmen. 
His  whole  dresB  was  of  finer  cloth  than  that  of  the  old  man  ;  and  his  linen, 
•o  minute  was  my  observation,  clean  and  unsullied.     His  shirt  was  without 
raffles,  and  tied  at  the  collar  with  a  black  riband,  which  showed  his  strong 
and  muscular  neck  rising  from  it,  like  that  of  an  ancient  Hercules.     Hii 
head  waa  small,  with  a  large  forehead,  and  well-formed  ears.     He  wore 
neither  peruke  nor  hair  powder ;  and  his  chestnut  locks,  curling  close  to  his 
head,  like  those  of  an  antique  statue,  showed  not  the  least  touch  of  time, 
though  the  ourner  must  have  been  at  least  fifty.     His  features  were  high 
and  prominent  in  such  a  degree,  that  one  knew  not  whether  to  term  them 
harsh  or  handsome.    In  either  case,  the  sparkling  gray  eye,  aquiline  now, 
and  well-formed  mouth,  combined  to  render  his  physiognomy  noble  and 
expressive.      An  air  of  sadness,  or  severity,  or  of  both,  seemed  to  indicate 
a  melancholy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  haughty  temper.     I  could  not  help 
running  mentally  over  the  ancient  heroes,  to  whom  I  might  assimilate  the 
noble  form  and  countenance  before  me.     He  was  too  young,  and  evinced  too 
little  resignation  to  his  fate,  to  resemble  Belisarius.     Conolanus,  standing 
by  the  hearth  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  came  nearer  the  mark ;  yet  the  gloomy 
and  haughty  look  of  the  stranger  had,  perhaps,  still  more  of  Marius,  seated 
amon^  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

While  I  y^SLs  lost  in  these  imaginations,  my  host  stood  by  the  fire,  gazing 
on  me  ^pritli  the  same  attention  which  I  paid  to  him,  until,  embarrassed  by 
his  look,  I  w&a  about  to  break  mlence  at  all  hazards.  But  the  supper,  now 
placed  upon  the  table,  reminded  me,  by  its  appearance,  of  those  wanti 
w^hich  I  had  almost  forgotten  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  fine  form  of  my 
conductor.  He  spoke  at  length,  and  1  almost  started  at  the  deep  rich  tone 
of  his  voice,  though  what  he  said  was  but  to  invite  me  to  sit  down  to  the 
table*  Ho  himself  assumed  the  seat  of  honour,  beside  which  the  silver 
flagon  ^was  placed,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  sit  down  beside  him. 

Thou  knowest  thy  father's  strict  and  excellent  domestic  discipline  has 
trained  me  to  hear  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  before  we  break  the  daily 
bread,  for  which  we  are  taugKt  to  Dray  — I  paused  a  moment,  and,  without 
designing   to  do  so,  I  suppose   mv  manner  made  him  sensible  of  what  I 
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*'  Mabel  Dloffat^''  said  my  gaide,  looking  at  the  old  woman,  and  raising 
ills  sonorous  voioe,  probably  because  she  was  hard  of  hearing,  "  oanst  thou 
ask  a  blessing  upon  our  victuals  ?" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  kissed  the  cross  which  hung  from  her 
rosary,  and  was  silent. 

"  Mabel  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,''  said  the  master  of  the  house,  with 
the  same  latent  sneer  on  his  brow  and  in  his  accent. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  side-door  already  mentioned  opened,  and  the 
young  woman  (so  she  proved)  whom  I  had  first  seen  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  advanced  a  little  way  into  the  room,  then  stopped  bashfully,  as  if 
she  had  observed  that  I  was  looking  at  her,  and  askea  the  master  of  the 
house,  "  if  he  had  called  V 

*'  Not  louder  than  to  make  old  Mabel  hear  me,''  he  replied  ;  '*  and  yet," 
he  added,  as  she  turned  to  retire,  **  it  is  a  shame  a  stranger  should  see  a 
bouse  where  not  one  of  the  family  can  or  will  say  a  grace — do  thou  be  oar 
chaplain.'' 

The  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  forward  with  timid  modesty,  and, 
apparently  unconscious  that  she  was  doing  any  thing  uncommon,  pro* 
nounced  the  benediction  in  a  silver-toned  voice,  and  with  affecting  sim* 
plicity — her  cheek  colouring  just  so  much  as  to  show  that  on  a  less  solemn 
occasion,  she  would  have  felt  more  embarrassed. 

Now,  if  thou  expectest  a  fine  description  of  this  ^oung  woman,  Alan 
Fairford,  in  order  to  entitle  thee  to  taunt  me  with  having  found  a  Dulcinea 
in  the  inhabitant  of  a  fisherman's  cottage  on  the  Solway  Frith,  thou  shali 
be  disappointed ;  for,  having  said  she  seemed  very  pretty,  and  that  she  was 
a  sweet  and  gentle-speaking  creature,  I  have  said  all  concerning  her  that  I 
ean  tell  thee.     She  vanished  when  the  benediction  was  spoken. 

My.%host,  with  a  muttered  remark  on  the  cold  of  our  ride,  and  the  keen 
air  of  the  Solway  Sands,  to  which  he  did  net  seem  to  wish  an  answer, 
loaded  my  plate  from  Mabel's  grillade,  which,  with  a  large  wooden  bowl 
of  potatoes,  fbrmed  our  whole  meal.  A  sprinkling  from  the  lemon  gave  a 
much  higher  zest  than  the  usual  condiment  of  vinegar ;  and  I  promise  ^ou 
that,  whatever  I  might  hitherto  have  felt,  either  of  curiosity  or  suspicion, 
did  not  prevent  me  from  making  a  most  excellent  supper,  during  which 
little  passed  betwixt  me  and  my  entertainer,  unless  that  he  did  the  usual 
honours  of  the  table  with  courtesy,  indeed,  but  without  even  the  affectation 
of  hearty  hospitality,  which  those  in  his  (apparent)  condition  generally  affect 
on  such  occasions,  even  when  the^  do  not  actually  feel  it.  On  the  contrary, 
his  manner  seemed  that  of  a  polished  landlord  towards  an  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  guest,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit,  he  receives  with 
civility,  but  without  either  good-will  or  cheerfulness. 

If  you  ask  how  I  learned  all  this,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  nor,  were  I  to  writ« 
down  at  length  the  insignificant  intercourse  which  took  place  between  us, 
would  it  perhaps  serve  to  justify  these  observations.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  in  helping  his  do^s,  which  he  did  from  time  to  time  with  great  libe- 
rality, he  seemed  to  discharge  a  duty  much  more  pleasing  to  himself,  than 
when  he  paid  the  same  attention  to  his  guest.  Upon  the  whole,  the  result 
on  my  mind  was  as  I  tell  it  you. 

When  supper  was  over,  a  small  case-bottle  of  brandy,  in  a  curious  frame 
of  silver  filigree,  circulated  to  the  guests.  I  had  already  taken  a  small 
glass  of  the  liquor,  and,  when  it  had  passed  to  Mabel  and  to  Cristal,  and 
was  again  returned  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  I  could  not  help  taking 
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At  a  signal  from  his  masier,  removed  the  object  of  my  oariotity,  ai  welt  a* 

the  cup,  upon  which  the  same  arms  were  engraved. 

There  ensaed  an  awkward  pause,  which  I  endeavoured  to  break  hy 
observing,  that  '*  I  feared  my  intrusion  upon  his  hospitality  had  put  hii 
family  to  some  inconvenience." 

"  I  hope  you  see  no  appearance  of  it,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  cold  civility. 
"  What  inoonveaience  a  tamily  so  retired  as  ours  may  suffer  from  receiving 
an  unezpectea  guest  is  like  to  be  trifling,  in  comparison  of  what  the  visiter 
himself  sustains  from  want  of  his  accustomed  comforts.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  our  connection  stands,  our  accounts  stand  clear." 

Notwithstanding  this  discoura^ng  reply,  I  blundered  on,  as  is  usual  in 
sach  cases,  wishing  to  appear  civil,  and  bemg,  perhaps,  in  reality  the  very 
reverse.  *'  I  was  afraid,''  I  said,  '*  that  my  presence  had  banished  one  of 
the  family"  (looking  at  the  side-door)  •*from  bis  table." 

"  If,"  he  coldly  replied,  "  I  meant  the  young  woman  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  apartment,  he  bid  me  observe  that  there  was  room  enough  at  the  table 
for  her  to  have  seated  herself,  and  meat  enough,  such  as  it  was,  for  her 
supper.  I  might,  therefore,  be  assured,  if  she  had  chosen  it,  she  would 
have  supped  with  as." 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  any  other  topic  longer ;  for  my  enter* 
tainer,  taking  up  Uie  lamp,  observed,  that  **  my  wet  clothes  might  reconcile 
me  for  the  night  to  their  custom  of  keeping  early  hours ;  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  abroad  by  peep  of  day  to-morrow  morning,  and 
would  call  me  up  at  the'  same  time,  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  I  was  to 
return  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush." 

This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explanation  ;  nor  was  there  room  for  it 
on  the  usual  terms  of  civility;  for,  as  he  neither  asked  my  name,  nor 
expressed  the  least  interest  concerning- my  condition,  I— the  obliged  person 
— had  no  pretence  to  trouble  him  with  such  inquiries  on  my  part. 

He  took  up  the  lamp,^and  led  me  through  the  side-door  into  a  very  small 
room,  where  a  bed  had  been  hastily  arranged  for  my  accommodation,  and, 
putting  down  the  lamp,  directed  me  to  leave  my  wet  clothes  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  the  fire  during  the  night.  He 
then  left  me,  having  muttered  something  which  was  meant  to  pass  for  good* 
night. 

I  obeyed  his  directions  vrith  respect  to  my  clothes,  the  rather  that  in 

despite  of  the  spirits  which  I  had  drunk,  I  feU  my  t^th  begin  to  chatter, 

and  received  various  hints  from  an  aguish  feeling,  that  a  town^bred  youth, 

like  myself,  could  not  at  once  rush  into  all  the  hardihood  of  countrv  sports 

with  impunity.    But  my  bed,  though  coarse  and  hard,  was  dry  and  clean  ; 

and  I  soon  was  so  little  occupied  with  my  heats  and  tremors,  as  to  listen 

with  interest  to  a  heavy  foot,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  my  landlord, 

traversing  the  boards  (there  was  no  ceiling,  as  you  may  believe)  which 

roofed  my  apartment.    Light  glancing  through  these  rude  planks,  became 

visible  as  soon  as  my  lamp  was  extinguished ;  and  as' the  noise  of  the  slow, 

solemn,  and  regular  step  continued,  and  I  could  distinguish  that  the  nerson 

tamed  and  returned  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  apartment,  it  seemea  clear 

to  me  that  the  walker  was  engaged  in  no  domestic  occupation,  but  merely 

pacinff  to  and  fro  for  his  own  pleasure.     "  An  odd  amusement  this,"  I 

thought,  "  for  one  who  had  been  engaged  at  least  a  part  of  the  preceding 

day  in  violent  exercise,  and  who  talked  of  rising  by  the  peep  of  dawn  on 
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w&ils,  ibimgiif  Bufieieatly  substantial  for  a  buiLding  of  tihe  kind,  aeeiaed  to 
me  to  totter  in  the  tempest. 

But  still  the  heayy  steps  perambulating  the  apartment  over  my  head, 
were  distinctly  heard  amid  the  roar  and  fury  of  the  elements.  I  thought 
more  than  once  I  even  heard  a  groan ;  but  I  frankly  own,  that,  placed  ic 
this  unusual  situation,  my  fancy  may  have  misled  me.  I  was  tempted 
seTcral  times  to  call  aloud,  and  ask  whether  the  turmoil  around  us  did  not 
threaten  danger  to  the  building  which  we  inhabited  ;  but  when  I  thought 
of  the  secluded  and  unsocial  master  of  the  dwelling,  who  seemed  to  avoid 
human  society,  and  to  remain  unperturbed  amid  the  demental  vrar,  it 
seemed,  that  to  speak  to  him  at  that  moment,  would  have  been  to  address 
the  spirit  of  the  tempest  himself,  since  no  other  being,  I  thought,  could 
have  remained  calm  and  tranquil  while  winds  and  waters  were  thua  raging 
around. 

In  process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over  anxiety  and  curiosity..  The 
atorm  abated,  or  my  senses  became  deadened  to  its  terrors,  and  I  fell  asleep 
ere  yet  the  mysterioua  paces  of  my  host  had  ceased  to  shake  the  flooring 
over  my  head. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  although 
it  did  not  prevent  my  slumbers,  would  have  at  least  diminished  their  pro- 
foundness, and  shortened  their  duration.  It  proved  otherwise,  however ; 
for  I  never  slept  more  soundly  in  my  life,  and  only  awoke  when,  at  morning 
dawn,  my  landlord  shook  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  dispelled  some  dream, 
of  which,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  reooUection,  otherwise  you  would 
have  been  favoured  with  it,  in  hopes  you  might  have  proved  a  second  Daniel 
upon  the  oecasion. 

"You  sleep  sound — "  said  his  full  deep  voice;  "ere  five  years  haT« 
rolled  over  your  hoad,  your  slumbers  will  be  lighter-— unless  ere  then  joa 
are  wrapped  in  the  sleep  which  is  never  broken." 

"  How  I"  said  I,  startmg  up  in  the  bed ;  "  do  you  know  any  thing  of  me 
—of  my  prospects— of  my  views  in  life  V 

"  Nothmg,''  he  answered,  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  but  it  is  evident  you  are 
entering  upon  the  world  young,  inexperienced,  and  full  of  hopes,  and  1  do 
but  prophesy  to  you  what  .1  would  to  any  one  in  your  conaition.  —  Bat 
come ;  toere  lie  your  clothes  —  a  brown  crust  and  a  draught  of  milk  'wait 
you,  if  you  choose  to  break  your  fast ;  but  you  must  make  haste." 

"  I  must  first,"  I  Iftid,  "  take  the  freedom  to  spend  a  few  minutes  aloiie^ 
before  beginning  the  ordinary  works  of  the  day." 

**  Oh !  —  umph !  —  I  cry  your  devotions  pardon,"  he  replied,  and  left  tho 
apartment. 

Alan,  there  is  something  terrible  about  this  man. 

I  joined  him,  as  I  had  promised,  in  the  kitchen  where  we  had  supped 
over  night,  where  I  found  the  articles  which  he  had  offered  me  for  break 
fast,  without  butter  or  any  other  addition. 

He  walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  the  bread  and  milk ;  and  the 
slow  measured  weighty  step  seemed  identified  with  those  which  I  had  heard 
last  night.  His  pace,  from  its  funereal  slowness,  seemed  to  keep  time  with 
tome  current  of  internal  passion,  daHc,  slow,  and  unchanged.  —  "We  run 
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iSff^i?*!  ^  SJving  some  gratuity  to  the  domestio*.  m  they  seemed  to  be. 
to  MA  ;«r^''***i?  *^^y  recompense  to  the  master  of  the  household,  it  seemed 
wli?^''^i^^^  ^  t^«^ve  attempted  it.  ... 

ave  Jh  ^^^L^  1  liave  given  for  a  share  of  thy  composure,  who  wouldst 
rava  ;?^       'lalf-a-crown  into  a  man's  '       '  ^  '' 

lixnlrw/  ^?s<5iou8  that  you  did  right  in 

iixpence  whether  you  hirt  the  fellings ^     ^         ^ 

di^v,     ®?  ^^^®  give  a  penny  to  a  man  with  a  lone  beard,  who,  from  the 
oonilr^  ^^    exterior,  might  have  represented  Solon.    I  had  not  thf 

luvh^fi?'  ^^^  therefore  I  made  no  tender  to  my  mysterious  host,  although 
JJ™;^"*^8tandmg  his  display  of  silver  utensils,  all  around  the  house  bespoke 

wT^  ^^'cumstances.  if  not  actual  poverty. 
anr7        -     *^®  place  together.    But  I  hear  thee  murmur  thy  very  new  and 
?PPf^P^»te  ejaculation,  Ohejam  satis  I  —The  rest  for  another  Ume,    Pei^ 
J^y^  niay  delay  farther  communication  till  I  learn  how  my  favours  are 


M*^^^^**^^^*^>^*^ 


LETTER  V. 

ALIK  lAIRFORD  TO  DARSIE   LATIMIR. 

uJ^  V^^  *^y  *^o  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsie,  and  expecting  the  third, 
nave  been  i»  -r^^  u i-l ._  xu n^  «,>♦  4-KtnV  mv  aiiAnnA  mi<rht  tn 

scribe 

igh  tl  ^ ^ 

wbo  earliest  discovered  The  PandenToniunT  of  Milton  in  an  expiring  wood^ 
—^  —  Bii^ce  the  first  ingenious  urchin  who  blew  bubbles  out  of  soap  and 
-water  thou,  my  best  of  friends,  hast  the  highest  knack  at  making  histories 
^  \A  ^^^^^&'  Wert  thoQ  to  plant  the  bean  in  the  nursery-tale,  thou 
"wouuiet  make  out,  so  soon  as  it  began  to  germinate,  that  the  castle  of  the 
©ant  waa  about  to  elevate  its  battlements  on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens 
y>  tbee  gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime  from  thy  own  rich 
unagjnatiou.  Didst  ever  see  what  artists  call  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass, 
"Wuich  spreads  its  own  particular  hue  over  the  whole  landscape  which  you 
*^ed'      ^^^^   it? --thou   beholdest  ordinary  events  just  through  such   a 

^  I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  facts  of  thy  last  long  letter,  and  they  are 
^^    ®^^^  ^-s  might  have  befallen  any  little  truant  of  the  High  School,  who 

K^  ^^^  ^io-wn  to  lieith  Sands,  gone  beyond  the  pratonrdub,  wet  bis  hose  and 
S*ii^5*  5^^'  finally,  had  been  carried  home,  in  compassion,  by  some  high- 
JLiited  fishwife,  cursing  all  the  while  the  trouble  which  the  brat  occa- 
vioxied  her, 

■i^i-^^'^L'®  *^®  figure  which  thou  must  have  made,  clinging  for  dear  life 
Denixid  the  old  fellow's  back  —  thv  laws  chattering  with  fear,  thy  muscles 
or&mi^ed  with  anxiety.     Thv  exAPrahU  «inner  of  broiled  salmon,  which 
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hare  said  pixpence)  to  an  old  fellow,  whom  thou,  in  thy  high  flight,  woaldsk 
have  sent  home  supperless,  because  he  was  like  Solon  or  Belisarius.  Bat 
you  forget  that  the  affront  descended  like  a  benediction  into  the  pouch  of 
the  old  gaberlunzie»  who  overflowed  in  blessings  upon  the  generous  donor- 
Long  ere  he  would  have  thanked  thee,  Darsie,  for  thy  barren  veneration  of 
his  beard  and  his  bearing.  Then  you  laugh  at  my  good  father's  retreat 
from  Falkirk,  just  as  if  it  were  not  time  for  a  man  to  trudge  when  three  or 
four  mountain  knaves,  with  naked  claymores,  and  heels  as  light  as  their 
fingors,  were  scampering  after  him,  crying  furinish.  You  remember  what 
he  said  himself  when  the  Laird  of  Bucklivat  told  him  ih&i  furinish  signified 
**  stay  a  while."  '*  What  the  devil,"  he  said,  surprised  out  of  his  Presby- 
terian correctness  by  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  request  under  the 
circumstances,  "  would  the  scoundrels  have  had  me  stop  to  have  my  head 
cut  off?" 

Imagine  such  a  train  at  your  own  heels,  Darsie,  and  askyourself  whether 
you  would  not  exert  your  legs  as  fast  as  you  did  in  flying  from  the  Solway 
tide.  And  yet  you  impeach  my  father's  courage.  I  tell  you  he  has  courage 
enough  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  spurn  what  is  wrong — courage  enough  to 
defend  a  righteous  cause  with  hand  and  purse,  and  to  take  the  part  of  the 
poor  man  against  his  oppressor,  without  fear  of  the  consequences  to  him- 
self. This  is  civil  courage,  Darsie ;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  most 
men  in  this  age  and  country,  whether  they  ever  possess  military  courage 
or  no. 

Do  not  think  I  am  angry  with  you,  though  I  thus  attempt  to  rectify  your 
opinions  on  my  father's  account.  I  am  well  aware  that,  upon  the  whole,  he 
is  scarce  regarded  with  more  respect  by  me  than  by  thee.  And,  while  I  am 
in  a  serious  humour,  which  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  with  one  who  is  per- 
petually tempting  me  to  laugh  at  him,  pray,  dearest  Darsie,  let  not  thy 
ardour  for  adventure  carry  thee  into  more  such  scrapes  as  that  of  the  Sol- 
way  Sands.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  mere  imagination ;  but  that  stormy 
evening  might  have  proved,  as  the  Clown  says  to  Lear,  "a  naughty  night 
to  swim  in." 

As  for  the  rest,  if  you  can  work  mysterious  and  romantic  heroes  out  of 
3ld  cross-grained  fishermen,  why,  I  for  one  will  reap  some  amusement  by 
the  metamorphosis.  Yet  hold !  even  there,  there  is  some  need  of  caution. 
This  same  female  chaplain  —  thou  sayest  so  little  of  her,  and  so  much  of 
every  one  else,  that  it  excites  some  doubt  in  my  mind.  Very  pretty  she  is, 
it  seems — and  that  is  ail  thy  discretion  informs  me  of.  There  are  cases  in 
which  silence  implies  other  things  than  consent.  Wert  thou  ashamed  or 
afraid,  Darsie,  to  trust  thyself  with  the  praises  of  the  very  pretty  grace- 
sayer? — As  I  live,  thou  blushestl  Why,  do  I  not  know  thee  an  inveterate 
Squire  of  Dames?  and  have  I  not  been  in  thy  confidence?  An  elegant 
elbow,  displayed  when  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  muffled  in  a  cardinal,  or  a 
neat  well-turned  ankle  and  instep,  seen  by  chance  as  its  owner  tripped  up 
the  Old  Assembly  Close,*  turned  thv  brain  for  eight  days.  Thou  wert  once 
caught,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with  a  single  glance  of  a  single  matchless 
eye,  which,  when  the  fair  owner  withdrew  her  veil,  proved  to  be  single  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  And,  besides,  were  you  not  another  time 
enamoured  of  a  voice  —  a  mere  voice,  that  mingled  in  the  psalmody  at  the 
Old  Greyfriars'  Church — until  you  discovered  the  proprietor  of  that  dulcet 
organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly  Maclzzard,  who  is  both  "  back  and  breast,"  as  our 
saying  goes  ? 

All  these  things  considered,  and  contrasted  with  thy  artful  silence  on  the 
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Yon  will  not  expect  much  news  from  this  quarter,  as  you  know  the  mtno* 
ioDj  of  my  life,  and  are  aware  it  must  at  present  be  devoted  to  unintemiptpo 
Btudy.  X  on  bave  said  a  thousand  times,  that  I  am  only  qualified  to  maks 
my  way  by  dint  of  plodding,  and  therefore  plod  I  must. 

My  fatber  seenis  to  be  more  impatient  of  your  absence  than  he  was  after 
your  first  departure.  He  is  sensible,  I  believe,  that  our  solitary  meals  want 
the  light  wbicb  your  gay  humour  was  wont  to  throw  over  them,  and  feels 
melancboly  as  men  do  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  no  lon^r  upon  the  land- 
scape. •  If  it  is  thus  with  him,  thou  mayest  imagine  it  is  much  o>ow  *{> 
with  me,  and  canst  conceive  how  heartily  I  wish  that  thy  froKo  were  ended, 
and  thou  once  more  our  inmate. 

I  resume  my  pen,  after  a  few  hours'  interval,  to  say  that  an  incident  has 
ocGurred,  on  which  you  will  yourself  be  building  a  hundred  castles  in  the 
air,  and  wbicb  even  I,  jealous  as  I  am  of  such  baseless  fabrics,  cannot  but 
own  affords  ground  for  singular  conjecture. 

My  father  has  of  late  taken  me  frequently  along  with  him  when  he 
attends  the  Courts,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  me  properly  initiated  into  the  prac- 
tical forms  of  business.    I  own  I  feel  something  on  his  account  and  my 
own  from  this  over-anxiety,  which,  I  dare  say,  renders  us  both  ridiculous. 
But  what  signifies  my  repugnance  ?  my  father  drags  me  up  to  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  —  **  Are  you  quite  ready  to  come  on  to-day,  Mr.  Cross- 
bite  ?  —  This  is  my  son,  designed  for  the  bar  —  I  take  the  liberty  to  bring 
bim  with  me  to-day  to  the  consultation,  merely  that  he  may  see  how  these 
things  are  manag^."  ,  . 

Mr.  Crossbite  smiles  and  bows,  as  a  lawyer  smiles  on  the  solicitor  who 
employs  him,  and  I  dare  say,  thrusts  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and  whispers 
into  the  first  great  wig  that  passes  him,  "  What  the  d— 1  does  old  Fairford 
mean  by  letting  loose  his  whelp  on  me  ?" 

A.B  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed  at  the  childish  part  I  was  made 
to   pla3r  to  derive  much  information  from  the  valuable  arguments  of  Mr. 
Crossbite,  I  observed  a  rather  elderly  man,  who  stood  with  nis  eyes  firmW 
bent  on  my  father,  as  if  he  only  waited  an  end  of  the  business  in  which 
be  was  engaged,  to  address  him.    There  was  something,  I  thought,  in  the 
gentleman's  appearance  which  commanded  attention.  —  Yet  his  dress  was 
not  in  the  present  taste,  and  though  it  had  once  been  magnificent,  was  now 
Antiquated  and  unfashionable.    His  coat  was  of  blanched  velvet,  with  a 
B&tin  lining,  a  waistcoat  of  violet-coloured  silk,  much  embroidered ;  his 
breeches  the  same  stuff  as  the  coat.     He  wore  square-toed  shoes,  with  fore- 
tops,  as  they  are  called;  and  his  silk  stockings  were  rolled  up  over  hif 
knee,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  pictures ;  and  here  and  there  on  some  of 
tbose  originals  who  seem  to  pique  themselves  on  dressing  after  the  mode 
of    Methuselah.     A  chapeau  bras  and  sword  necessarily  completed   his 
eq^uipment,  which,  though  out  of  date,  showed  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  of 
distinction. 

The  instant  Mr.  Crossbite  had  ended  what  he  had  to  say,  this  (gentleman 
walked  up  to  my  father,  with,  "Your  servant,  Mr.  Fairford  —  it  is  long 
911100  you  and  I  met.'' 

My  father,  whose  politeness,  you  know,  is  exact  and  formal,  bowed,  and 
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be  BOBieHiiti  like  the  lip-oourieey  whioh  the  heart  woali  have  dl^nied  Lad 
cereir^ny  permitted. 

My  fatlier,  however,  again  bowed  low,  and  hoped  he  saw  him  well. 

"  So  well,  my  good  Mr.  Fairford,  that  I  oome  hither  determined  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  old  friends,  and  with  yoa  in  the  first 
place.  I  halt  at  my  old  resting-place  —  you  must  dine  with  me  to-daj^,  at 
Faterson's,  at  the  head  of  the  Horse  Wynd  —  it  is  near  your  new  fashion- 
able dwelling,  and  I  have  business  with  you." 

My  father  excused  himself  respectfully,  and  not  without  embarrassment 
— >  **  he  was  particularly  engaged  at  home." 

"  Then  I  will  dine  with  you,  man,"  said  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork ; 
"  the  few  minutes  you  can  spare  me  after  dinner  will  suffice  for  my  busi- 
ness ;  and  I  will  not  prevent  you  a  moment  from  minding  your  own — I  am 
no  bottle-man." 

You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father,  though  a  scrupulous  observer 
of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  seems  to  exercise  them  rather  as  a  duty  than  as 
a  pleasure ;  indeea,  but  for  a  conscientious  wish  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
receive  the  stranger,  his  doors  would  open  to  guests  much  seldomer  than  is 
the  case.  I  never  saw  so  strong  an  example  of  this  peculiarity,  (which  I 
should  otherwise  have  said  is  caricaturea  in  your  description,)  as  in  his 
mode  of  homjloeating  the  self-given  invitation  of  Mr.  Hemes.  The  embar- 
rassed  brow,  and  the  attempt  at  a  smile  which  accompanied  his  "  We  will 
expect  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in  Brown  Square  at  three  o'clock,"  could 
not  deceive  any  one,  and  did  not  impose  upon  the  old  Laird.  —  It  was  with 
a  look  of  scorn  that  he  replied,  **  I  will  relieve  you  then  till  that  hour,  Mr* 
Fairfbrd ;"  and  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  my  pleasure  to  dine 
with  you,  and  I  care  not  whether  I  am  welcome  or  no.'' 

When  he  turned  away,  I  asked  my  father  who  he  was. 

"  An  unfortunate  gentleman,"  was  the  reply. 

**  He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfortunes,"  replied  I.  **  I  should  not 
have  suspected  that  so  gay  an  outside  was  lacking  a  dinner." 

**  Who  told  you  that  he  does  ?"  replied  my  father ;  "  he  is  omni  suspicumi 
majoTf  so  far  as  worldly  circumstances  are  concerned.  —  It  is  to  be  hoped 
he  makes  a  good  use  of  them ;  though,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life." 

*'  He  has  then  been  an  irregular  liver?"  insinuated  I. 

My  father  replied  by  that  famous  brocard  vrith  which  he  silences  aU 
unacceptable  queries,  turning  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  failings  of 
our  neighbours,  —  '*  If  we  mend  our  own  faults,  Alan,  we  shall  all  of  us 
have  enough  to  do,  without  sitting  in  judgment  upon  oUier  folks." 

Here  1  was  again  at  fault ;  but  rallying  once  more,  I  observed,  he  had 
the  air  of  a  man  of  high  rank  and  family. 

"  He  is  well  entitled,"  said  my  father,  '*  representing  Herries  of  Birrens- 
work ;  a  branch  of  that  great  and  once  powerful  family  of  Herries,  the 
elder  branch  whereof  merged  in  the  house  of  Nithesdale  at  the  death  of 
Lord  Robin  the  Philosopher,  Anno  Domini  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
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"  Has  hi  still,"  said  I,  '* his  patrimonial  estate  of  Birrenswork?" 
"  No,"  replied  my  father ;  "  so  far  back  as  his  father's  time,  it  was  a 
mere  designation  —  the  property  being  forfeited  by  Herbert  Herries  follow- 
ing his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  to  the  Preston  affair  in  1715. 
But  thev  keen  un  the  desiicnation.  thinkiner.  doubtless,  thstt  ihMT  tAn^mm 


thJ'ke^B^?^.'*'  ^"^  ^f  M«^ir«  best^it  is  in  the  flfth  Un^ihM  » 
poor  jLii«w'!?''^*l**''-^  ''^  ^*»^«  *^«n  >"  *h«  look  — you  know 
temnilS^««       *'^^'"A  ^^'^^'g^  *»«  "  *o  *»«««•*  creature  undw  all  other 

keen^  f^^  ~4^  .  ^  ^*^®  *^"*  *^<>  ^o**le»  o^  **>«  oW  brandy  left— we  muii* 
«eep  It  tor  medicine,  Alan." 

so  dTdlfT^v!'  ^—^^^  my  preparations— ihe  hour  of  dinner  came,  and 

Tf  T  vT  ^  ™"ie«  of  Birrenswork. 
eiit  ,f  fiti  /  ^1?^'  ^^  imagination  and  description.  Darsie,  I  could  make 
s^nL?  \- ^\  ™yB*e"ou8,  Rembrandt-looking  portrait  of  this  same 
ewSr'-7- '^^^  ^^^"^^  ^  *»  ^*''  superior  to  thy  fisherman,  as  a  shirt  of 
Ai^l^^'  ^^1.  *  P?"wg-net.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  some  matter  for 
I?K««?2*'l*^''*  .^'"^'^  ^""^  knowing  my  own  imperfections,  I  can  only  say. 
t.^..^  T  ^"*^«?»*ly  disagreeable  and  iU-br^.-No.  iO^^  is  not  the 
CrZ!;'"^      J  ®?  *^®  contrary,  he  appeared  to  know  the  rules  of  good 

^,wir?k^?  u  ^y^  ^^  "^"^^y  ^  ^^""^  ^^^  ***e  ^^^  of  the  company  did  not 
rMuire  that  he  should  attend  to  them— a  view  of  the  matter  infinitely  mor« 

r»ll^'I^  wv?f  *"'*  behaviour  had  been  that  of  uneducated  and  propet 
^n^  llf^*  While  my  father  said  grace,  the  Laiid  did  all  but  whisUe  aloud ; 
ta  ;A    u  h  *^  ?^y/»tber'8  desire,  returned  thanks,  he  used  his  toothpick, 

si  bad  waited  that  moment  for  its  exercise. 
th^^  t^^'  Kirk  — with  King,  matters  went  even  worse.  My  father, 
inou  knowest,  is  particularly  full  of  deference  to  his  guests ;  and  in  the  pr^ 
sent  case,  he  seemed  more  than  usually  desirous  to  escape  every  cause  of 
aispute.  Ue  so  far  compromised  his  loyalty,  as  to  announce  merely  "  The 
^ing,  as  his  first  toast  after  dinner,  instead  of  the  emphatic  "King  George," 
wnich  18  hi8  usual  formula.    Our  guest  made  a  motion  with  his  glass,  so  as 

TO  pass  It  over  the  water-decanter  which  stood  beside  him,  and  added,  "Over 
tne  water." 

My  father  coloured,  but  would  not  seem  to  hear  this.  Much  more  there 
was  ot  careless  and  disrespectful,  in  the  stranger's  manner  and  tone  of  con- 
I«!f  K-!S.'  so  that  though  I  know  my  father's  prejudices  in  favour  of  rank 
ana  birth,  and  though  lam  aware  his  otherwise  masculine  understanding 
^  never  entirely  shaken  off  the  slavish  awe  of  the  great,  which  in  his 
!t^«!  J?y8  t*iey  had  so  many  modes  of  commandmg,  still  I  could  hardly 
excuse  mm  tor  enduring  so  much  insolence— such  it  seemed  to  be— as  this 
selt-mvited,  guest  was  disposed  to  offer  to  him  at  his  own  table. 
i^^'^J'^'^  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same  carriage,  if  he  treads  upon  youB 
k^w^^'lKf'Ju'  ''''  ^^'°  l**"^"?^  negligence ;  but  it  is  very  different  when, 
^™I  n f^^l  'I  ^  ^^^^!  ^^  *  ^"^^^^  description,  he  continues  to  pound 

^^^  "^^ .    i'u '  ^^^^'-    ^"  "^y  poor  opinion  -  and  I  am  a  man  of 

'^rtlT^l''''  can,  m  that  case,  hardly  avoid  a  declaration  of  war. 
watJ?.   IJL^^.fw  fj  ''H'"^  thoughts  in  my  eye;  for,  pulling  out  hit 
S^^t!^^;;;?^^^^^^^^  ^^oll^^  -  yo-  own^oom  by 

tion  the  name  of  Latimer  I  iw/  ^T^^f  ^t^^'^?^^  distinctly  men- 
father  obliged  me  to  wThdraw  fn?"^  L^^*  **  ^^""^^It  ^''""t  ^\"*  ^^'^  ""^ 
moned  to  nart^tp  nf  a  «.!!:  5T '  *^^  ^ben,  an  hour  afterwards,  1  was  sum- 

ton  T  /.«..&  „«*  «!  1  *  p'roet,  and  could  not  spare  time  even  to  dnnk 
torfTilitr  "  What  h  f  •"'^'l^'  ^  considered  hU  depart""  as  a  relief  from 
.rf  oTr  d^Well  JtL'rr.'^-»'«  to  upbraid  us,"  /said,  "with  the  change 
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My  fatl  er  took  a  lone  pinoh  of  snaff,  and  replied,  "  Very  well,  Alan ;  very 
«eU  indeed.  I  wish  Mr,  Crossbite  or  OounBeilor  Peat  had  heard  you ;  they 
must  have  acknowledged  that  you  have  a  talent  for  forensic  e)ocution  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try  a  little  declamation  at  home  now  and  then,  to 

gather  audacity  and  keep  yourself  in  breath.  But  touching  the  subject  of 
lis  paraffle  of  words,  it's  not  worth  a  pinch  of  tobacco*  D'ye  think  that  I 
care  for  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork  more  than  any  other  gentleman  who 
comes  here  about  business,  although  I  do  not  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  throat, 
because  he  speaks  like  a  ^ay  goose,  as  he  is  ?  But  to  say  no  more  about 
him,  I  want  to  have  Darsie  Latimer's  present  direction ;  for  it  is  possible  I 
may  have  to  write  the  lad  a  line  with  my  own  hand — and  yet  I  do  not  well 
know — ^but  give  me  the  direction  at  all  events." 

I  did  so,  and  if  you  have  heard  from  my  father  accordingly,  you  know 
more,  probably,  about  the  subject  of  this  letter  than  I  who  write  it.  But 
if  you  have  not,  then  shall  I  have  discharged  a  friend's  duty^  in  letting  you 
know  that  there  certainly  is  something  afloat  between  this  disagreeable 
Laird  and  my  father,  in  which  you  are  considerably  interested. 

Adieu  1  and  although  I  have  given  thee  a  subject  for  waking  dreams, 
beware  of  building  a  castle  too  heavy  for  the  foundation;  which  in  the 
present  instance,  is  barely  the  word  Latimer  occurring  in  a  conversation 
betwixt  a  gentleman  of  Dumfriesshire  and  a  W.  S.  of  Edinburgh  —  Ccekra 
prorsu9  ignoro. 


LETTER  VI. 

DARSIE   LATIMER   TO   ALAN   FAIRFOED. 
rln  oontinuation  of  Letten  III.  and  IV.] 

I  TOLD  thee  I  walked  out  into  the  open  air  with  my  grave  and  stem 
landlord.  I  could  now  see  more  perfectly  than  on  the  preceding  night  the 
seclndcd  glen  in  which  stood  the  two  or  three  cottages  which  appeared  to 
be  the  abode  of  him  and  his  family. 

It  was  so  narrow,  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  that  no  ray  of  the  morning 
sun  was  likely  to  reach  it  till  it  should  rise  high  in  the  horizon.  Looking 
up  the  dell,  you  saw  a  brawling  brook  issuing  in  foamy  haste  from  a  covert 
01  underwood,  like  a  race-horse  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  goal ;  and,  if  you 
gazed  yet  more  earnestly,  you  mig;ht  observe  part  of  a  high  waterfall  glim- 
mering through  the  foliage,  and  giving  occasion,  doubtless,  to  the  precipitate 
speed  of  the  brook.  Lower  down,  the  stream  became  more  placid,  and 
opened  into  a  quiet  piece  of  water,  which  afforded  a  rude  haven  to  two  or 
three  fishermen's  boate,  then  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  being 
out.  Two  or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen  beside  this  little  haven, 
inhabited  probably  by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  but  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  mine  host,  though  that  was  miserable  enough. 

I  had  but  a  minute  or  two  tc  Jtiake  these  observations,  yet  dnrins  that 
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IH'^Atlv  aii«  ^-^^^-p^*^  ®®  ravLch  impetuosity  on  the  prec-iding  eTening,  I 
better  na^^Vw^  ^  should  have  ventured  the  descent ;  for  it  deserved  nc 
w&tfir  f  w®  i  l^  ^^^  channel  of  a  torrent,  now  in  a  good  measure  filled  with 
raina  nf  f K  ^^^^^  in  foam  and  fury  into  the  dell,  being  swelled  with  the 
althouffh  P  J^^^^ing  night.  I  ascended  this  ugly  path  with  some  difficulty, 
raina  U^A  ^^  x  ?^  *°^  ^®^*  ^^^^7  ^*»en  I  observed,  from  such  traces  as  the 
ni^m.  K;t  u  ^*  obliterated,  that  the  horse  seemed  almost  to  have  slid  down  ii 
^mI  K    ^^.'J^^^l^eB  the  evening  before. 

BtirrutT  —  ^^^"^  himself  on  his  horse's  back,  without  placing  a  foot  in  the 
•f^Afi  «  .passed  me  in  the  perilous  ascent,  against  which  he  pressed  his 
tn?wi  «^  u  *r^  animal  had  had  the  footing  of  a  wild  cat.  The  water  and 
W  ^^  ;u  ®^  ^^^^  ^i»  heels  in  his  reckless  course,  and  a  few  bounds  placed 
hnrir'^  A  -^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^'  ^here  I  presently  joined  him,  and  found  the 
iivT^?  V  ^^^^  standing  still  as  a  statue ;  the  former  panting  and  expand- 
pvf  fi  o'foad  nostrils  to  the  morning  wind,  the  latter  motionless,  with  his 
Iv,^*  ^fu  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^*°^«  ^^  *he  rising  sun,  which  already  began  to  peer 
and  Lidd  ®?^*®'''^  horizon,  and  gild  the  distant  mountains  of  Cumberland 

r^x^^  seemed  in  a  reverie,  from  which  he  started  at  my  approach,  and, 
pwimg  his  horse  in  motion,  led  the  way,  at  a  leisurely  pacev  through  a 
t^^\  A  sandy  road,  which  traversed  a  waste,  level,  and  uncultivated 
«™ct  ot  downs,  intermixed  with  morass,  much  like  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
dia^^*^"*^^®  **  Shepherd's  Bush.  Indeed,  the  whole  open  ground  of  this 
*k1  «  '  where  it  approaches  the  sea,  has,  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots, 
the  ^e  uniform  and  dreary  character. 

Aavancing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  glen,  we  gained 
u  81111  more  extensive  command  of  this  desolate  prospect,  which  seemed  even 
more  areary,  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite  shores  of  Cumberland,  crossed 
ah^^S  ^^5^*^  ^y  ^^  thousand  lines  of  trees  growing  in  hedge  rows, 
snaaea  with  groves  and  woods  of  considerable  extent,  animated  by  hamlets 

i;fi^  ^^i^'  trom  which  thm  clouds  of  smoke  already  gave  sign  of  human 
life  and  human  industry.  ^ 

h^^  conductor  had  extended  his  arm,  and  was  pointing  the  road  to  Shep- 

Ir^t^  \^  \  ^  ®^  *^®  ®*®P  of  a  lio^'se  was  heard  approaching  us.  He 
looKea  Btiarply  round,  and  having  observed  who  was  approaching,  proceeded 
r^iAAi  ^^Pl^^^^^^f  to  me,  planting  himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  very 
miaaie  of  the  path,  which,  at  the  place  where  we  halted,  had  a  slough  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  sand-bank  on  the  other. 

X  oDserved  that  the  rider  who  approached  us  slackened  his  horse's  pace 
f ^  o  *- ?^^^  *^®*  ^  »  ^alk»  as  if  desirous  to  suffer  us  to  proceed,  or  at  feast 
kL!C^?  passing  us  at  a  spot  where  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  must  have 
tw  §  «  lis  very  close  to  each  other.  You  know  my  old  failing,  Alan,  and 
A^^^  \^  ^     ?^y*  r"'?S  ^  ^tend  to  any  thing  in  preference  to  the  indivi- 

A cZril'iKr/'''i- '  *''".'  possession  of  the  conversation. 
«e^^rf>!i^  ?  amiable  propensity,  I  was  internally  speculating  con- 

^I^at^fwa rj*  "5  '^'  ^d^r  keeping  lloof  from  us,  whin  my  complnion, 
w^deriL  tho.?Xr^^  r.  «"^^«"ly  and  so  sternly,  as  at  once  to  recall  m^ 
^f^?f  ?^g.**'^"g^*«'  exclaimed.  "  fn  thft  nam«  of  the  devil,  voune  man.  do 
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ills  whole  exterior  at  once  sliowed  that  he  belonged  to  the  Sooietj  of  Friendf. 
or,  as  the  world  and  the  world's  law  calls  them,  Quakers.  A  strong  and 
useful  iron-gray  galloway  showed,  by  its  sleek  and  good  condition,  that  the 
merciful  man  was  merciful  to  his  beast.  His  accoutrements  were  in  the 
Dsual  unostentatious,  but  clean  and  serviceable  order,  which  characteriKes 
these  sectaries.  His  long  surtout  of  dark-gray  superfine  cloth  descended 
down  to  the  middle  of  his  leg,  and  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  to  defend 
him  against  the  morning  air.  As  usual,  his  ample  beaver  hung  down  with* 
out  button  or  loop,  and  shaded  a  comely  and  placid  countenance,  the  gravity 
of  which  appeared  to  contain  some  seasoning  of  humour,  and  had  nothing 
in  common  vrith  the  pinched  puritanical  air  affected  by  devotees  in  general. 
The  brow  was  open  and  free  from  wrinkles,  whether  of  age  or  hypocrisy. 
The  eye  was  clear,  calm,  and  considerate,  yet  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by 
appreoension,  not  to  say  fear,  as  pronouncing  the  usual  salutation  of,  '*  I 
wish  thee  a  good  morrow,  friend,"  he  indicated,  by  turning  his  palfrey  close 
to  one  side  of  the  path,  a  wish  to  glide  past  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible 
-—just  as  a  traveller  would  choose  to  pass  a  mastiff  of  whose  peaceable 
intentions  he  is  by  no  means  confident. 

But  my  friend,  not  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he  should  get  off  so  easily, 
put  his  iorafi  quite  across  the  path,  so  that,  without  plunging  into  the 
slouffh,  or  scrambling  up  the  bank,  the  Quaker  could  not  have  passed  him. 
Neither  of  theee  was  an  experiment  without  hazard  greater  than  the  pas- 
senger seemed  willing  to  incur.  He  halted,  thiorefore,  as  if  waiting  till  my 
companion  should  make  way  for  him ;  and,  as  they  sat  fronting  each  other, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  might  have  formed  no  bad  emblem  of 
Peace  and  War ;  for,  although  my  conductor  was  unarmed,  yet  the  whole 
of  his  manner,  his  stern  look,  and  his  upright  seat  on  horseback,  were 
entirely  those  of  a  soldier  in  undress.  He  accosted  the  Quaker  in  these 
words, — *'  So  ho  1  friend  Joshua — thou  art  early  to  the  road  this  morning. 
Has  the  spirit  moved  thee  and  thy  righteous  brethren  to  act  with  some 
honesty,  and  pull  down  yonder  tide-nets  that  keep  the  fish  from  coming  up 
the  river  V* 

"  Surely,  friend,  not  so/'  answered  Joshua,  firmly,  but  good-humouredlv 
at  the  same  time ;  "thou  canst  not  expect  that  our  own  hands  should  puU 
down  what  our  purses  established.  Thou  killest  the  fish  with  spear,  line, 
and  coble-net ;  and  we,  with  snares  and  with  nets,  which  work  by  the  ebb 
and  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Each  doth  what  seems  best  in  his  eves  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  blessing  which  Providence  hath  bestowed  on  the  river,  and 
that  within  his  own  bounds.  I  prithee  seek  no  quarrel  against  us,  for  thou 
shalt  have  no  wron^  at  our  hand." 

'*  Be  assured  I  will  take  none  at  the  hand  of  any  man,  whether  hie  hat 
be  cocked  or  broad-brimmed,"  answered  the  fisherman.  *'  I  tell  you  in  fair 
terms,  Joshua  Geddes,  that  you  and  your  partners  are  using  unlawful  oraft 
to  destroy  the  fish  in  the  Solway  by  stake-nets  and  wears ;  and  that  we» 
who  fish  fairly,  and  like  men,  as  our  fathers  did,  have  daily  and  yearly  less 
sport  and  less  profit  Do  not  think  gravity  or  hypocrisy  can  carry  it  off  as 
you  have  done.  The  world  knows  you,  And  we  know  you.  You  will 
destroy  the  salmon  which  makes  the  livelihood  of  fifty  poor  families,  and 
then  wipe  your  mouth,  and  go  to  make  a  speech  at  Meeting.  Bat  do  not 
hope  it  will  ladt  thus.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  we  will  be  upon  you  one 
morning  soon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a  stake  standing  in  the  pools  of  the 
Solway ;  and  down  the  tide  they  shall  every  one  go,  and  well  if  we  do  not 
send  a  lessee  alon?  with  them." 
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"^^^."^^l^^^^owft  c»ut  and  cowardice,"  exclaimed  the  ibberaiaa,  "and 
Rbsumed  meiely  as  a  cloak  to  your  hypocritical  avarice/' 

iNay,  say  not  coT^ardice,  my^friend,"  answered  the  Quaker,  "since  thow 
knowest  th 3re  may  be  as  much  courage  in  enduring  as  in  actings  and  1 
Will  be  judged  by  this  youth,  or  by  any  one  else,  whether  there  is  not  more 
cowardice  —  even  in  the  opinion  of  that  world  whose  thoughts  are  th« 
Ik  J  r^^  ^^  nostrils  —  in  the  armed  oppressor  who  doth  injury,  than  in 
the  defenceless  and  patient  sufferer,  who  endureth  it  with  constancy." 

"I  will  change  no  more  words  with  you  on  the  aubjeet,"  eaid  the  fishei^ 
man,  who,  as  if  something  moyed  at  the  last  argument  which  Mr.  Oeddea 
had  used,  now  made  room  for  him  to  pass  forward  on  his  journey.  —  "Do 
not  fbrget,  howeTer,"  he  added,  "  that  yon  have  had  fair  warning,  nor 
suppose  that  we  will  accept  of  fair  words  in  apology  for  foul  plav.  These 
nets  of  yours  are  unlawful  —  they  spoil  our  nshings — we  will  have  them 
down  at  aR  risks-  and  hazards.     I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  friend  Joshua." 

"  I  trust  thou  art,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  thou  art  the  rather  bound  to* 
be  cauUous  in  rashly  aflBrming  what  thou  wilt  never  execute.  For  I  tell 
thee,  friend,  that  though  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  thee  and 
one  of  our  people,  as  there  is  between  a  lion  and  a  sheep,  yet  I  know  and 
believe  then  hast  so  much  of  the  lion  in  thee,  that  thou  wou)4et  scarce 
employ  thy  strength  and  thy  rage  upon  that  which  profesaeth  no  means 
of  resistance.     Keport  says  so  much  good  of  thee,  at  least,  if  it  says  little 
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"  Time  will  try,"  answered  the  fisherman ;  "  and  hark  thee,  Joshua^ 
before  we  ]jart  I  will  put  thee  in  the  way  of  doing  one  good  deed,  which,, 
credit  me,  is  better  than  twenty  moral  speeches.  Here  is  a  stranger  youth, 
whom  Heaven  has  so  scantily  gifted  with  brains,  that  he  will  bewilder 
himself  in  the  Sands,  as  he  did  last  night,  unless  thou  wilt  kindly  show 
him  the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush ;  for  I  have  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
make  him  comprehend  the  road  thither — Hast  thou  so  much  charity  under 
thy  simplicity,  Quaker,  as  to  do  this  good  turn  ?" 

"Nay,  it  is  thou,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  "that  dost  lack  charity,  to 
suppose  any  one  unwilling  to  do  so  simple  a  kindness." 

*•  Thou  art  right  —  I  should  have  remembered  it  can  cost  thee  nothing. — 
Young  gentleman,  this  pious  pattern  of  primitive  simplicity  will  teach  thee 
the  right  way  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush—ay,  and  will  himself  shear  thee  like 
a  sheep,  if  you  come  to  buying  and  selling  with  him." 

He  then  abruptly  asked  me,  how  long  I  intended  to  remain  at  Shepherd's 
Bush. 

I  replied,  I  was  at  present  uncertain  —  as  long,  probably,  aa  I  could 
amuse  myself  in  the  nei^bonrhood. 

•*  You  are  fond  of  sport?"  he  added,  in  the  same  tone  of  brief  in* 
qmry. 

I  wiswered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added,  I  was  totally  inexperienced. 
FerhMM  if  you  reside  here  for  some  days,"  he  said,  "  we  may  meet 
»g«n,  and  I  may  have  the  chance  of  giving  you  a  lesson." 
i!«re  1  could  exnresa  eilthAi.  *u-.^i       »       __:'  i. .  x a  . 
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I  patiently  remained  silent.  At  length  be  asked  me,  whether  I  had  beeft 
long  in  the  service  of  the  Laird,  as  men  called  him. 

I  repeated  the  words  "  in  his  service,"  with  such  an  accent  of  surprise, 
as  induced  him  to  say,  "  Nay,  but,  friend,  I  mean  no  offence ;  perhaps  1 
should  have  said  in  his  society — an  inmate,  I  mean,  in  his  house  ?" 

"  I  am  totally  unknown  to  the  person  from  whom  we  have  just  parted/' 
said  I,  "and  our  connection  is  only  temporary  —  He  had  the  charity  to 
give  me  his  guidance  from  the  Sands,  and  a  night's  harbourage  irom 
the  tempest.  So  our  acquaintance  began,  and  there  it  is  likely  to  end; 
for  you  may  observe  that  our  friend  is  by  no  means  apt  to  encourage 
familiarity.'' 

'*  So  little  so,"  answered  my  companion,  **  that  thy  case  is,  I  think,  the 
first  in  which  I  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  any  one  into  his  house ;  that  is, 
if  thou  hast  really  spent  the  night  there." 

"  Why  should  yoii  doubt  it  V*  replied  I ;  "  there  is  no  motive  I  can  hav<* 
to  deceive  you,  nor  is  the  object  worth  it." 

"  Be  not  angry  with  me,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  thou  knowest  that 
thine  own  people  do  not,  as  we  humbly  endeavour  to  do,  confine  themselves 
within  the  simplicity  of  truth,  but  employ  the  language  of  falsehood,  not 
only  for  profit,  but  for  compliment,  and  sometimes  for  mere  diversion.  I 
have  hoard  various  stories  of  my  neighbour;  of  most  of  which  1  only 
believe  a  small  part,  and  even  then  they  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each 
other.  But  this  being  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  a  stranger 
within  his  dwelling,  made  me  express  some  doubts.  I  pray  thee  let  them 
not  offend  thee." 

"  He  does  not,"  said  I,  "  appear  to  possess  in  much  abundance  the  means 
of  exercising  hospitality,  and  so  may  be  excused  from  offering  it  in  ordinary 


cases." 


**  That  is  to  say,  friend,"  replied  Joshua,  **  thou  hast  supped  ill,  and  per- 
haps breakfasted  worse.  Now  my  small  tenement,  called  Mount  Sharon,  is 
nearer  to  us  by  two  miles  than  thine  inn  ;  and  although  going  thither  may 
prolong  thy  walk,  as  taking  thee  off  the  straighter  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush, 
yet  methinks  exercise  will  suit  thy  youthful  limbs,  as  well  as  a  good  plain 
meal  thy  youthful  appetite.     What  say'st  thou,  my  young  acquaintance  ?" 

"  If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,"  I  replied ;  for  the  invitation  was 
cordially  given,  and  my  bread  and  milk  had  been  hastily  swallowed,  and  in 
small  quantity. 

"  Nay,"  said  Joshua,  **  use  not  the  language  of  compliment  with  those 
who  renounce  it.  Had  this  poor  courtesy  been  very  inconvenient,  perhaps 
I  had  not  offered  it." 

**  I  accept  the  invitation  then,"  said  I,  '*  in  the  same  good  spirit  in  which 
you  give  it." 

The  Quaker  smiled,  reached  me  his  hand,  I  shook  it,  and  we  travelled  on 
in  great  cordiality  with  each  other.  The  fact  is,  I  was  much  entertained  by 
contrasting  in  my  own  mind,  the  open  manner  of  the  kind-hearted  Joshua 
Geddes,  with  the  abrupt,  dark,  and  lofty  demeanour  of  my  entertainer  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Both  were  blunt  and  unceremonious ;  but  the  plain- 
ness of  the  Quaker  had  the  character  of  devotional  simplicity,  ana  was 
minsled  with  the  more  real  kindness,  as  if  honest  Joshua  was  desiroun  nf 
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1  onW  thought  it  neccBsory  to  mention  my  name,  and  add,  that  I  bad 
oeen  eaucated  to  the  law,  but  finding  myself  possessed  of  some  indepen- 
Sk!®k  i)*^^^  ^***  permitted  myself  some  relaxation,  and  was  residing  at 
bhepherd  8  Bush  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  angling. 

^  «o  tne©  no  harm,  young  man,"  said  my  new  friend,  "in  wishing  thee 
*  Detter  employment  for  thy  grave  hours,  and  a  more  humane  amusement 
VU  amusement  thou  must  have)  for  those  of  a  lighter  character." 
v«  vr  ^  »«^«re,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  I  heard  you  but  a  moment  since  refer 
yourseit  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country  — if  there  be  laws, 
mere  mntit  be  lawyers  to  explain,  and  judges  to  administer  them." 

«i08hua  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep  which  were  grazing  on  the  down« 

liver  which  we  were  travelling.— "Were  a  wolf,"  he  said,  "to  come  even 

now  upon  yonder  flocks,  they  would  crowd  for  protection,  doubtless,  around 

tne  Bbepherd  and  his  dogs ;  yet  they  are  bitten  and  harassed  daily  by  the 

one,  shorn,  and  finally  killed  and  eaten  by  the  other.    But  I  say  not  this  to 

Bhocii  you  ;  for,  though  laws  and  lawyers  are  evils,  yet  they  are  necessary 

evils  in   this  probationary  state  of  society,  till  man  shall  learn  to  render 

unto  his  fellows  that  which  is  their  due,  according  to  the  light  of  his  own 

sonscience,  and  through  no  other  comnulsion.     Meanwhile,  I  have  known 

many  ri^ht€M>u8  men  who  have  followed  thy  intended  profession  in  honesty 

and  uprightness  of  walk.     The  greater  their  merit,  who  walk  erect  in  a 

path  which  so  many  find  slippery." 

/*  A.^^  **^g^i^g»"  said  I,—"  you  object  to  that  also  as  an  amusement,  you 
Who,  It  1  understood  rightly  what  passed  between  you  and  my  late  land- 
«  A?^  yourself  a  proprietor  of  fisheries." 

'Not  a  proprietor,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  only,  in  copartnery  with  others,  a 

taclLsman^or  lessee  of  some  valuable  salmon  fisheries  a  little   down   the 

coast.     But  mistake  me  not.    The  evil  of  angling,  with  which  I  class  all 

sports,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  the  sufferings  of  animals  for  their 

ena  and  object,  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  catching  and  killing  those 

animals  with  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  hath  stocked  the  earth  for  the 

gooa  ot  man,  but  m  making  their  protracted  agony  a  principle  of  delight 

ana  enjoyment.     I  do  indeed  cause  these  fisheries  to  be  conducted  for  the 

necessary  taking,  killing,  and  selling  the  fish  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  were 

tu?"  ^*™«^^»  1  should  send  my  lambs  to  market.    But  I  should -as  soon 

«iink  of  contriving  myself  a  sport  and  amusement  out  of  the  trade  of  the 

butcher  as  out  of  that  of  the  fisher." 

\iJ^^*^^^u^\^^^  1^'°*  ^^  ^^^^^^ ;  for  though  I  thought  his  arguments  a 
little  too  high-stramed,  yet  as  my  mind  acquitted  me  of  having  taken  de- 
ugut  m  aught  but  the  theory  of  field-sports,  I  did  not  think  myself  called 
ttpon  stubbornly  to  advocate  a  practice  which  had  afforded  me  so  little 
pleasure.  ^ 

^TuJ"^  ^/J'^^^  *\™®  »r"ved  at  the  remains  of  an  old  finger-post,  which 
«iv  host  had  formerly  pointed  out  as  a  landmark.  Here,  a  ruinous  wooden 
SL  STf^'^PP  UM      ^^  ^^°g  posts  resembling  crutches,  served  me  to  get  across 

tt\aT;;«tota^  ^  ^^^^ '  s-^  -^y  ^^^^^^  ^p»  ^-  ^^« 

As  I  naused  for  his  rcinJ,.:^. 


lAr^i^J^A^  Joshua's  lecture  on  humanity,  I  could  not  but  envy  ] 
^nl  ..^^J^"!  ^"^'j^'f^-s?  natural  is  the  love  of  sport  to  our  minds,  or 
^  an?    -ti.  *K^     ^-  ^^^^Oiilate  success  in  field-sporte  with  ideas  of  pi 


so 
ea* 
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report  of  th<i  anxiety  of  all  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  personal  vafcty ; 
how  my  landlady  had  wept,  how  Sam  and  the  ostler  had  not  the  heart  to 
go  to  bed,  but- sat  up  all  night  drinkine  —  and  how  he  himself  had  been  up 
long  before  day-break  to  ^o  in  quest  of  me. 

*'  And  you  were  switohmg  the  water,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  to  diseoyer  my 
dead  body  ?" 

This  observation  produced  a  long  "  Na-*a-«a"  of  acknowledged  detection ; 
bat,  with  his  natural  impudenoe,  and  confidence  in  my  .goed^nature,  he  im- 
mediately added,  "  that  he  thought  I  would  like  a  ^eeh  trout  or  twa  lor 
breakfast,  and  the  water  being  in  such  a  rare  trim  for  the  saumon  raun,* 
he  couldna  help  taking  a  cast."  ' 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  the  honest  Quaker  returned  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  wooden  bridge  to  tell  me  he  could  not  venture  to 
cross  the  brook  in  its  present  state,  but  would  be  under  the  necessity  to  ride 
round  by  the  stone  bndge,  which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  than  his 
own  house.  He  was  about  to  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  withiwit 
him,  and  inquire  for  his  sister,  when  I  suggested  to  him,  that  if  he  pleased 
to  trust  his  horse  to  little  Benjie,  the  boy  might  carry  him  round  by  the 
bridge,  while  we  walked  the  shorter  and  more  pleasant  road.  I 

Joshua  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Beiyie,  vrho,  he  ^ 
said,  was  the  naughtiest  vstrlet  in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  >teverthele88, 
rather  than~part  company,  he  agreed  to  put  the  pony  under  his  charge  for  j 
a  short  season,  with  many  injunctions  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  mount, 
but  lead  the  pony  (even  Solomon)  by  the  bridle,  under  the  sAsurancea  of 
sixpence  in  case  of  proper  demeanour,  and  penalty  that  if  he  transgressed 
the  orders  given  him,  **  verily  he  should  be  scourged." 

Promises  cost  Benjie  nothing,  and  he  showered  them  out  wholesale ;  till 
the  Quaker  at  length  yielded  up  the  bridle  to  him,  repeating  his  charges, 
and  enforcing  them  by  holding  up  his  forefinger.  On  my  part,  I  called  to 
Benjie  to  leave  the  fish  he  had  taken  at  Mount  Sharon,  making,  at  the  same 
time,  an  apologetic  countenance  to  my  new  friend,  nut  being  x^uite  awace 
whether  the  compliment  would  be  agreeable  to  such  a  condemnor  of  field- 
sports. 

He  understood  me  at  once,  and  reminded  me  of  the  practical  distinctioQ 
betwixt  catching  the  animals  as  an  object  of  cruel  and  wantoi^  sport,  and 
eating  them  as  lawful  and  gratifying  articles  of  food,  after  they  weue 
killed.  On  the  latter  point  he  had  no  scruples ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
assured  me,  that  this  brook  contained  the  real  red  trout,  so  highly  esteemed 
by  all  connoisseurs,  and  that,  when  eaten  within  an  hour  of  their  being 
caught,  they  had  a  peculiar  firmness  of  substance  and  delicacy  of  flavour, 
which  rendwed  them  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  morning  meal,  especially 
when  earned,  like  ours,  by  early  rising,  and  an  hour  or  two's  wholesome 
exercise. 

But  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan,  we  did  not  come  so  Ceut  as  the  frying 
of  our  fish  without  farther  adventure.  So  it  is  only  to  spare  thy  patience, 
and  mine  own  eyes,  that  I  pull  up  for  ^e  present,  and  send  thee  the  rest 
of  my  story  in  a  subsequent  letter. 
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TBI  SAMS  TO  THB  8AXS 

[In  oontinoatioB.] 

»»,  v*^^*^'™*  '^^^  the  pony,  having  been  sent  off  on  the  left  side  cf 
TOe  brook,  th©  Quaker  and  I  sauntered  on,  like  the  cavalrj  and  infantry  of 
tne  same  army  occupying  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  and  oheerving  the 
same  hue  of  march.  But,  while  my  worthy  companion  was  aesuriBg  me  of 
a  pleasant  greensward  walk  to  his  mansion,  little  Benjie,  who  had  beea 
cnarged  to  keep  in  sight,  chose  to  deviate  from  the  path  assigned  him,  and* 

!ri!il?  *o.ti^e  Tight,  Ted  his  charge,  Solomon,  out  of  our  vision. 
-,  villain  means  to  mount  himl"  cried  Joshua,  with  more  vivacity 

Wian  was  consistent  with  his  profession  of  passive  endurance. 

1  endeavox&red  to  appease  his  apprehensions,  as  he  pushed  on,  wiping  hit 
DTow^  with  vexation,  assurine  him,  that  if  the  boy  did  mount,  he  would,  fof 
his  own  sake,  ride  gently. 

♦u-^  ^^  ^^*  know  him,"  said  Joshua,  rejecting  all  consolation ;  '*  ^  do 
«y  thing  gently !  —  no,  he  will  gallop  Solomon— he  will  misuse  the  sober 
pauence  of  the  poor  animal  who  has  borne  mp  so  long  1  Yes,  I  was  given 
over  to  my  own  devices  when  I  ever  let  him  touch  the  bridle,  for  such  a 

W   ™^®®'®»«t  there  never  was  before  him  in  this  country." 
h#»        ^   ^^  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  every  sort  of  rustic  enormity  of  which 
ne  accused.  Benjie.    He  had  been  suspected  of  snaring  partridges  —  was 
^♦>.^u      -^^  Joshua  himself  in  liming  singing-birds  —  stood  fully  charged 
ad      i?^\?^  worried  several  cats,  by  aid  of  a  lurcher  which  attended  him, 
Ma  which  was  as  lean,  and  ragged,  and  mischievous,  as  his  master.    Finally, 
J*enjie    stood  accused  of  having  stolen  a  duck,  to  hunt  it  with  the  said 
i^'^^'^'  which  was  as  dexterous  on  water  as  on  land.     1  chimed  in  with 
Bh^    V^^S      ^'^  ^^^  ^  *^^'^  8iv^°8  faim  further  irritation,  and  declared,  1 
nouia  be  disposed,  from  my  own  experience,  to  give  up  Benjie  as  one  of 
oatan  s   imns.     Joshua  Geddes  began  to  censure  the  pnrase  as  too  much 
®**^gg©rated,  and  otherwise  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  a  reflecting  person ; 
w^   u"^^*^  ***  I  ^as  apologizing  for  it,  as  being  a  term  of  common  parlance, 
we  Heard  certain  sounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  which  seemed  to 
l^vV^^J^  ^*t  Solomon  and  Benjie  were  at  issue  together.     The  sand-hilli 
S^    i^r  '^^^^^  Benjie  seemed  to  take  his  course,  had  concealed  from  us,  ai 
ooiibtless  he  meant  they  should,  his  ascent  into  the  forbidden  saddle,  and, 
Fattnng  Solomon  to  his  mettle,  which  he  was  seldom  called  upon  to  exert, 
tStll  ^       cantered  awav  together  in  great  amity,  till  they  came  near  to  the 
lora  from  which  the  palfrey's  legitimate  owner  bad  already  turned  back. 
Ti^^  \®*x*  ^*^°*®®*  ^^  opinions  took  place  between  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
t^^LJ-f^iTl  ??^^^'?«  *^  **i8  instructions,  attempted  to  direct  Solomon 
•nTtK  !i**!  '^'®**°*  .H««  «f  stone ;  but  Solomon  opined  that  the  ford  was 
wf  1     l^^l'^'^y  ^  **"  ^"^^  stable.    The  point  was  sharply  contested,  and 
ZZ.Jl^'r.  ^^"J'?.  «^l»"PpinR  tchek-tohekinir.  and,  above  all,  floRginis  in 
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m^  good  companion.     "  The  varlet  will  be  drowned !"  he  exclaimed  —  "  a 

widow's  eon  I  —  her  only  son  I — and  drowned  I  —  let  me  go "     And  he 

stru^led  with  me  stoutly  as  I  hung  upon  him,  to  prevent  him  from  plung- 
ing mto  the  ford. 

I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  Benjie ;  for  the  blackguard  vermin,  though  he 
could  not  manage  the  refractory  horse,  stuck  on  his  seat  like  a  monkey 
Solomon  and  Benjie  scrambled  through  the  ford  with  little  inconvenience, 
and  resumed  their  gallop  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether  on  this  last  occasion  Benjie  was 
running  off  with  Solomon,  or  Solomon  with  Benjie ;  but,  judging  from 
character  and  motives,  I  rather  suspected  the  former.  I  could  not  help 
laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me,  grinning  betwixt  terror  and  deligh^ 
perched  on  the  very  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  holding  with  extended  arms 
by  bridle  and  mane ;  while  Solomon,  the  bit  secured  between  his  teeth,  and 
his  head  bored  down  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  passed  his  master  in  this  un- 
wonted guise  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt. 

"  The  mischievous  bastard  1''  exclaimed  the  Quaker,  terrified  out  of  his 
usual  moderation  of  speech  —  "  the  doomed  gallows-bird  1  —  he  will  break 
Solomon's  wind  to  a  certainty." 

I  prayed  him  to  be  comforted  —  assured  him  a  brushing  gallop  would  do 
his  favourite  no  harm  —  and  reminded  him  of  the  censure  he  had  bestowed 
on  me  a  minute  before  for  applying  a  harsh  epithet  to  the  boy. 

But  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer;  —  '* Friend  youth,"  he  said, 
**  thou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  soul,  which  thou  didst  affirm  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  and  of  that  thou  couldst  say  nothing  of  thine  own  knowledge ;  on 
the  contrarv,  I  did  but  speak  of  his  outward  man,  which  will  assuredly  be 
suspended  b^  a  cord,  if  he  mendeth  not  his  manners.  Men  say  that,  young 
as  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the  Laird's  gang." 

*'  Of  the  Laird's  gang !"  said  I,  repeating  the  words  in  surprise  —  **  Do 
you  mean  the  person  with  whom  I  slept  last  night  ?  —  I  heard  you  call  him 
the  Laird  —  Is  he  at  the  head  of  a  gang  ?" 

**  Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  appeared  in 
his  haste  to  have  spoken  more  than  he  intended  —  '*  a  company,  or  party,  I 
should  have  said ;  but  thus  it  is,  friend  Latimer,  with  the  wisest  men,  when 
they  permit  themselves  to  be  perturbed  with  passion,  and  speak  as  in  a 
fever,  or  as  with  the  tongue  of  the  foolish  and  tne  forward.  And  although 
thou  hast  been  hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity,  yet  I  grieve  not  that  thou  hast 
been  a  witness  to  it,  seeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise  may  be  no  less  a 
caution  to  youth  and  inexperience,  than  is  the  fall  of  the  foolish." 

This  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had  already  begun  to  sus- 
pect—  that  my  new  friend's  real  goodness  of  disposition,  joined  to  the 
acquired  quietism  of  his  religious  sect,  had  been  unable  entirely  to  check 
the  effervescence  of  a  temper  naturally  warm  and  hasty. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible  he  had  displayed  a  greater 
degree  of  emotion  than  became  his  character,  Joshua  avoided  farther  allu- 
sion to  Benjie  and  Solomon,  and  proceeded  to  soticit  my  attention  to  the 
natural  objects  around  us,  which  increased  in  beauty  and  interest,  as,  still 
conducted  by  the  meanders  of  the  brook,  we  left  the  common  behind  us, 
and  entered  a  more  cultivated  and  enclosed  country,  where  arable  and' 
pasture  f^round  was  agreeably  varied  with  groves  and  hedges.    Descending 
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ter^^Vt?^*^^"®'  ^^  intersected  by  a  few  fields  well  wufcered  and  8hel- 
RTound  ^  '*^'^®®  fronted  to  the  south-east,  and  from  thence  the  pleasure- 
afterw  '  ^^  sbould  rather  say,  the  gardens,  sloped  down  to  the  water.  I 
sia^^v^i  ^  understood  that  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor  had  a  con- 
had^  taste  for  horticulture,  which  had  been  inherited  by  his  son,  and 
aa  lormed  these  gardens,  which,  with  their  shaven  turf,  pleached  alleys, 
v;«Si^^?®i?".'  *^^  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  greatly  excelled  any  thing  of  the 

1?  ^  *^  ^®^  attempted  in  the  neighbourhood. 

a  aa     ^^  ^^  *^  ^****®  vanity  in  the  complacent  smile  with  which  Joshii» 

maaes  saw  me  gaze  with  delight  on  a  scene  so  different  from  the  naked 

waste  we  had  that  day  traversed  in  company,  it  might  surely  be  permitted 

7?  ^^?»  ^ho,  cultivating  and  improving  the  beauties  of  nature,  had  found 

•°^^®*^'^  *ie  said,  bodily  health,  and  a  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  mind. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  extended  gardens  the  brook  wheeled  round  in  a  wide 

•emi-crrcle,  and  was  itself  their  boundary.     The  opposite  side  was  no  part 

ot  Joshua's  domain,  but  the  brook  was  there  skirted  by  a  precipitous  rock 

v^i  "t?5^^®'  which  seemed  a  barrier  of  Nature's  own  erecting  around  fail 

«^     ^^  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  peace. 

"But  I  must  not  let  thee  forget,"  said  the  kind  Quaker,  "amidst  thy 
Mmiration  of  these  beauties  of  our  little  inheritance,  that  thy  breakfast 
has  been  a  light  one.'* 

^  sayi^gt  Joshua  conducted  me  to  a  small  sashed  door,  opening  under  a 
porch  amply  niantled  by  honeysuckle  and  clematis,  into  a  parlour  of  mode- 
wtfce  size ;  the  furniture  of  which,  in  plainness  and  excessive  cleanliness, 

TH»**^^  ^^^a-i^^teristic  marks  of  the  sect  to  which  the  ewner  belonged. 
a^  7  father's  Hannah  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  exception  to  all 
ocottish  housekeepers,  and  stands  unparalleled  for  cleanliness  among  the 
women  of  Auld  Reekie ;  but  the  cleanliness  of  Hannah  is  sluttishness, 
eomparod  to  the  scrupulous  purifications  of  these  people,  who  seem  to  carry 
Into  the  minor  decencies  of  life  that  conscientious  rigour  which  they  affect 
In  their  morals. 

The  parlour  would  have  been  gloomy,  for  the  windows  were  small  and 
the  celling  low ;  but  the  present  proprietor  had  rendered  it  more  cheerful 

>^  •^^'^i'^^  ^"®  ®"^  *"*°  *  small  conservatory,  roofed  with  glass,  and 
aivided  from  the  parlour  by  a  partition  of  the  same.  I  have  never  before 
•een  this  very  pleasing  manner  of  uniting  the  comforts  of  an  apartment 
with  the  beauties  of  a  garden,  and  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  practised 
by  the  great.  Something  of  the  kind  is  hinted  at  in  a  paper  of  the 
Spectator. 

As  I  ^walked  towards  the  conservatory  to  view  it  more  closely,  the  parlour 
chimney  enga^d  my  attention.  It  was  a  pile  of  massive  stone,  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  apartment.  On  the  front  had  once  been 
an  armorial  scutcheon ;  for  the  hammer,  or  chisel,  which  had  been  employed 
to  deface  the  shield  or  crest,  had  left  uninjured  the  scroll  beneath,  which 
bore  the  fnous  motto,  **  Trust  in  God"  Black-letter,  you  know,  was  my 
early  passion,  and  the  tombstones  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church-yard  early 
yielded  up  to  my  knowledge  as  a  decipherer  what  little  they  could  tell  of 
the  forgotten  dead. 

Joshua  Geddes  paused  when  he  saw  my  eye  fixed  on  this  relic  of  antiquity 
•  Thou  canst  read  it?"  he  said. 
I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there  seemed  vestiges  of  a  date. 


^iitAtion. 
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disclaiming  all  the  while  the  vanity  usually  connected  with  the  sulgeot ;  Hi 
short,  with  the  air  of  mingled  melancholy,  regret,  and  conscious  digniiy, 
with  which  Jack  Fawkes  used  to  tell  us,  at  College,  of  his  ancestor's  an: 
fortunate  connection  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

**  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,'' — thus  harangued  Joshua  Gedd«i 
of  Mount  Sharon ;  —  "  if  we  ourselves  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
how  much  less  than  nothing  must  be  our  derivation  from  rotten  bones  aofi 
mouldering  dust,  whose  immortal  spirits  have  long  since  gone  to  theL 
private  account  ?  Yes,  friend  Latimer,  my  ancestors  were  renowned  among 
'the  ravenous  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  then  dwelt  in  this  vexed  country ; 
and  so  much  were  they  famed  for  successful  freebooting,  robbery,  and 
bloodshed,  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  called  Geddes,  as  likening  them 
to  the  fish  called  a  Jack,  Pike,  or  Luce,  and  in  our  country  tongue,  a  Ged 
-*  a  goodlv  distinction  truly  for  Christian  men  I  Yet  did  they  f>aint  this 
shark  of  the  fresh  waters  upon  their  shields,  and  these  profane  priests  of  a 
wicked  idolatry,  the  emptv  boasters  called  heralds,  who  jnake  engraven 
images  of  fishes,  fowls,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  that  men  may  fall  down  and 
Worship  them,  assigned  the  Ged  for  the  device  and  escutcheon  of  my  fathers, 
and  hewed  it  over  their  chimneys,  and  placed  it  above  their  tombs ;  and 
the  men  were  elated  in  mind,  ana  became  yet  more  Ged-like,  slaying,  lead- 
ing into  captivity,  and  dividing  the  spoil,  until  the  place  where  they  dwelt 
obtained  the  name  of  Sharing-Knowe,  from  the  booty  wnich  was  there 
divided  amongst  them  and  their  accomplices.  But  a  better  judgment  was 
given  to  my  father's  father,  Philip  Geddes,  who,  after  trying  to  light  bis 
candle  at  some  of  the  vain  wild-fires  then  held  aloft  at  different  meetings 
and  steeple-houses,  at  length  obtained  a  spark  from  the  lamp  of  the  blessed 
George  rox,  who  came  into  Scotland  spreading  light  among  darkness,  as  he 
himself  hath  written,  as  plentifully  as  fly  the  sparkles  from  the  hoof  of  the 
horse  which  gallops  swiftly  along  the  stony  road." — Here  the  good  Quaker 
interrupted  himself  with,  ^  And  that  is  very  true,  I  must  go  speedily  to  see 
after  the  condition  of  Solomon.'* 

A  Quaker  servant  here  entered  the  room  with  a  tray,  and  inclining  his 
head  tow^ards  his  master,  but  not  afler  the  manner  of  one  who  bows,  said 
composedly,  **  Thou  art  welcome  home,  friend  Joshua,  we  expected  thee  not 
so  early ;  but  what  hath  befallen  Solomon  thy  horse  ?" 

"  Wnat  hath  befallen  him,  indeed  ?"  said  my  friend ;  **  hath  he  not  been 
returned  hither  by  the  child  whom  they  call  Benjie?" 

*'  He  hath,"  said  his  domestic,  **  but  it  was  after  a  strange  fashion  ;  for  he 
came  hither  at  a  swift  and  furious  pace,  and  flung  the  child  Benjie  from 
his  back,  upon  the  heap  of  dung  which  is  in  the  stable-yard." 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Joshua,  hastily,  —  *'  glad  of  it,  vnth  all  my  heart 
and  spirit  I  —  But  stay  he  is  the  child  of  the  widow  —  hath  the  1>oy  any 
hurt  ?" 

"  Not  so,"  answered  the  servant,  "  for  he  rose  and  fled  swiftly." 

Joshua  muttered  something  about  a  scourge,  and  then  inquired  aftei 
Solomon's  present  condition. 

**He  seetheth  like  a  steaming  caldron,"  answered  the  servant;  "and 
Bauldie,  the  lad,  walketh  him  about  the  yard  with  a  halter,  lest  he  take 
cold." 

Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  the  stable-yard  to  view  personally  the  condition 
of  his  favourite,  and  I  followed,  to  offer  my  counsel  as  a  jockey  —  Don't 
laugh,  Alan,  sure  I  have  jockeyship  enough  to  assist  a  Quaker  —  in  this 
unpleasing  predicament. 
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^e  goon  Quaker's  »*i<>«l^er,  as  if  to  assure  him  of  his  beiag  quits  woU ;  so 
Mat  Joshua  returned  in  comfort  to  his  parlour,  where  breakfast  was  now 
aWto  be  displayed. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  affection  of  Joshua  for  his  pony  is  considered 
■8  inordinate  \>y  some  of  his  own  sect;  and  that  he  has  been  much  blamed 
»M  peroHtt^ng  it  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Solomon,  or  any  other  name 
whatever ;  but  be  has  gained  so  much  respeet  and  influenoe  among  them 
that  they  overlook  these  foibles. 

1  learned  frpm  him  (whilst  the  old  servant,  Jehoiaohim,  entering  and  raf 
entering,  aeemed  to  make  no  end  of  the  materials  which  he  brought  in  for 
ff    ^^^    ^laat   his  grandfather  Philip,  the  convert  of  George  ¥oz,  had 
suffered  much  from  the  persecution  to  which  these  harmless  devotees  were 
subjected  on    all   sides  during  that  intolerant  period,  and  much  of  their 
Minily  estate  had  been  dilapidated.     But  better  days  dawned  on  Joshua's 
w.ber,  "who,    connecting  himself  by  marriage  with  a  wealthy  family  of 
Quakers  in   Ltancashire,  engaged  successfully  in  various  branches  of  com- 
merce, and  redeemed  the  remnants  of  the  property,  changing  its  name  in 
wnse,  without  much  alteration  of  sound,  from  the  Border  appellation  of 
Sharing-Knowe,  to  the  evangelical  appellation  of  Mount  Sharon. 

This  Philip  Geddes,  as  I  before  hinted,  had  imbibed  the  taste  for  horti- 
culture and  the  pursuits  of  the  florist,  which  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
peacefal  sect  he  belonged  to.  He  had  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the  old 
peel-house,  substitutiDg  the  modern  mansion  in  its  place;  and  while  he 
reserved  the  hearth  of  his  ancestors,  in  memory  of  their  hospitality,  as  also 
the  pious  motto  which  they  had  chanced  to  assume,  he  failed  not  to  obliterate 
the  worldly  and  military  emblems  displayed  upon  the  shield  and  helmet, 
together  with  all  their  blazonry. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Geddes  had  concluded  the  aooount  of  himself 
and  his  famiW,  his  sister  Rachel,  the  only  surviving  member  of  it,  entered 
the  room.  Her  appearance  is  remarkably  pleasing,  and  although  her  age 
18  thirty  at  least,  she  still  retains  the  shape  and  motion  of  an  earlier  period. 
The  absence  of  every  thing  like  fashion  or  ornament  was,  as  usual,  atoned 
«or  by  the  most  perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  dress  ;  and  her  simple 
close  cap  was  particularly  suited  to  eyes  which  had  the  softness  and^simpli- 
<^*y  of  the  dove's.  Her  features  were  also  extremely  agreeable,  but  had 
aufifered  a  little  through  the  ravages  of  that  professed  enemy  to  beauty,  the 


smalV-nox ;  a  disadvantage  which  was  in  part  counterbalanced  by  a  well- 
formed  mouth,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  pleasing  sobriety  of  smile,  thi»* 


IJV  ell,  we  settled  to  our  breakfast  after  a  blessing,  or  rather  an  extempore 
p.rayer,  which  Joshua  made  upon  the  occasion;  and  which  the  spirit  moved 
bina  to  prolong  rather  more  than  I  felt  altogether  agreeable.  Then,  Alan, 
ttiere  was- such  a  despatching  of  the  good  things  of  the  morning,  as  you 
have  not  witnessed  since  you  have  seen  Darsie  Latimer  at  breakfast.  Tea 
and  chocolate,  eggs,  hams,  and  ni«trv.  not  forgetting  the  broiled  fish,  disap- 
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quiet  manner,  lifted  it  away  and  replaced  it  on  the  dish,  obeerr  mg  only. 
•*  TLou  didst  refuse  it  before,  friend  Latimer." 

These  good  folks,  Alan,  make  no  allowance  for  what  jonr  good  fkthet 
calls  the  Aberdeen-man's  privilege,  of  **  taking  his  word  again ;"  or  what 
the  wise  call  second  thoughts. 

Bating  this  slight  hint,  that  I  was  among  a  precise  generation,  there  vnm~ 
nothing  in  my  reception  that  was  peculiar  —  unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  noUoe 
the  solicitous  and  uniform  kindness  with  which  all  the  attentions  of  my 
new  friends  were  seasoned,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  assure  me  that  the 
neglect  of  worldly  compliments  interdicted  by  their  sect,  only  served  to 
render  their  hospitality  more  sincere.  At  length  my  hunger  was  satisfied, 
and  the  worthy  (Quaker,  who,  with  looks  of  great  good-nature,  had  watched 
my  progress,  thus  addressed  his  sister : — 

'*  This  young  man,  Rachel,  hath  last  night  sojourned  in  the  tents  of  our 
neighbour,  whom  men  call  the  Laird.  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  met  him  the 
evening  before,  for  our  neighbour's  hospitality  is  too  unfrequently  exercised 
to  be  well  prepared  with  the  means  of  welcome." 

**  Nay,  but,  Joshua,"  said  Rachel,  "  if  our  neighbour  hath  done  a  kind- 
ness, thou  shouldst  not  grudge  him  the  opportunity ;  and  if  our  young  friend 
hath  fared  ill  for  a  night,  he  will  the  better  relish  what  Providence  may  send 
him  of  better  provisions." 

*'  And  that  he.  may  do  so  at  leisure,"  said  Joshua,  "we  will  pray  bint, 
Rachel,  to  tarry  a  dav  or  twain  with  us:  he  is  youne,  and  is  but  now 
entering  upon  the  world,  and  our  habitation  may,  if  he  wu},  be  like  a  resting- 
place,  from  which  he.  may  look  abroad  upon  tne  pilgrimage  which  he  must 
take,  and  the  path  which  he  has  to  travel.  —  What  sayest  thou,  friend 
Latimer  ?  We  constrain  not  our  friends  to  our  ways,  and  thou  art,  I  think, 
too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for  following  our  own  fashions ;  and  if  we  should 
even  give  thee  a  word  of  advice,  thou  wilt  not,  I  think,  be  angry,  so  that  it 
is  spoken  in  season." 

Yon  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  determined  by  any  thing  resembling 
cordiality  —  and  so,  though  a  little  afraid  of  the  formality  of  my  host  ana 
hostess,  I  accepted  their  invitation,  provided  I  could  get  some  messenger  to 
send  to  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  servant  and  portmanteau. 

**  Why,  truly,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  **  thy  outward  frame  would  be  improved 
by  cleaner  garments ;  but  I  will  do  thine  errand  myself  to  the  Widow 
Gregson's  house  of  reception,  and  send  thy  lad  hither  with  thy  clothes. 
Meanwhile,  Rachel  will  show  thee  these  little  gardens,  and  then  will  put 
thee  in  some  way  of  spending  thy  time  usefully,  till  our  meal  calls  us 
together  at  the  second  hour  after  noon.  I  bid  thee  farewell  for  the  present, 
■having  some  space  to  walk,  seeing  I  must  leave  the  animal  Solomon  to  his 
refreshing  rest." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes  withdrew.  Some  ladies  we  bare 
known  would  have  felt,  or  at  least  affected,  reserve  or  embarrassment,  at 
being  left  to  do  the  honours  of  the  grounds  to  (it  will  be  out,  Alan)  —  a 
smart  young  fellow  —  an  entire  stranger.  She  went  out  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  returned  in  her  plain  cloak  and  bonnet,  with  her  beaver  gloves,  pre- 
pared to  act  as  my  guide,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  she  had  been  to 
wait  upon  thy  father.     So  forth  I  sallied  with  my  fair  Quakeress. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  be  merelv  a  nlain  and  convenient  dwelling. 
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totbe  Wncl  ponltTj,  which  were  thus  amply  sapplied  with  the  means  thej 
use  for  digestion.  f 

AU  tliese  creatures  seemed  to  recognise  the  presence  of  their  mistress^ 
and  some  especial  fayoarites  hastened  to  her  feet,  and  oontinaed  to  follow 
her  as  far  as  tbeir  limits  permitted.  She  pointed  out  their  peculiarities 
and  qualities,  with  the  discrimination  of  one  who  had  made  natural  history 
her  study  ;  and  I  own  I  never  looked  on  barn-door  fowls  with  so  much 
mteieRt  before  —  at  least  until  they  were  boiled  or  roasted.  I  could  not 
help  asking  the  trying  question,  how  she  could  order  the  execution  of  any 
of  the  creatures  of  which  she  seemed  so  careful. 

"  It  -was  painful,"  she  said,  "  but  it  was  according  to  the  law  of  their 
being.  The^  must  die;  but  they  knew  not  when  death  was  approaching; 
and  in  making  them  comfortable  while  they  liyed,  we  contributed  to  their 
happiness  as  much  as  the  conditions  of  their  existence  permitted  to  us." 

I  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan.  1  do  not  believe  either  nigs  or  poultry 
would  admit  that  the  chief  end  of  their  being  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 
Howeyer,  I  did  not  press  the  argument,  from  which  my  Quaker  seemed 
rather  desirous  to  escape ;  for,  conducting  me  to  the  greenhouse,  which  was 
extensive,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  she  pointed  out  an  aviarr 
which  occupied  the  farther  end,  where,  sue  said,  she  employed  herself  wito 
attending  the  inhabitants,  without  being  disturbed  with  any  painful  recol« 
lections  concerning  their  future  destination. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  various  hot-houses  and 
gardens,  and  their  contents.     No  small  sum  of  money  must  have   been 
expended  in  erecting  and  maintaining  them  in  the  exquisite  degree  of  good 
order  which  they  exhibited.    The  family,  I  understood,  were  connected  with 
that  of  the  celebrated  Millar,  and  had  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers,  and  for 
horticulture.     But  instead  of  murdering  botanical   names,  I  will  rather 
conduct  yon  to  the  polu^y  or  pleasure-garden,  which  the  taste  of  Joshua  or 
bis  father,  had  extended  on  the  banks  betwixt  the  house  and  river.     This 
also,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  simplicity,  was  ornamented  in  an 
unusual  degree.     There  were  various  compartments,  the  connection  of 
which  was  well  managed,  and  although  the  whole  ground  did  not  exceed 
five  or  six  acres,  it  was  so  much  varied  as  to  seem  tour  times  larger.     The 
space  contained  close  alleys  and  open  walks ;  a  very  pretty  artificial  water- 
fall ;  a  fountain  also,  consisting  of  a  considerable  jet-d'eau,  whose  streams 
glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  exhibited  a  continual  rainb6w.     There  was 
a  cabinet  of  verdure,  as  the  French  call  it^  to  cool  the  summer  heat,  and 
there  was  a  terrace  sheltered  from  the  north-east  by  a  noble  holly  hedge, 
^rith  all  its  glittering  spears,  where  you  might  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  sun  in  the  clear  frosty  days  of  winter. 

I  know  that  you,  Alan,  will  condemn  all  this  as  bad  and  antiquated ;  for, 
ever  since  Dodsley  has  described  the  Leaeowes,  and  talked  of  Brown's  imi- 
tations  of  nature,  and  Horace  Walpole's  late  Essay  on  Gardening,  you  are 
all  for  nmple  nature — condemn  walking  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open 
iur,  and  declare  for  wood  and  wilderness.  But  ne  quid  nimis.  I  would  not 
deface  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty,  by  the  introduction  of  crowded 
artificial  decorations;  yet  such  may,  I  think,  be  very  interesting  where  the 
flitoation,  in  its  naturalstate,  otherwise  has  no  particular  charms. 

So  that  when  I  have  a  country-house  (who  can  say  how  soon  ?)  y""  ^'^-^ 
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BoarceTr  to  glide  along:  and  the  pale  willow-trees,  drooping  their  long 
branches  into  the  stream,  gathered  around  them  little  coronals  of  the  foam 
that  floated  down  from  the  more  rapid  stream  above.  The  high  rock,  whi?;b 
formed  the  opposite  oank  of  the  brook,  was  seen  dimly  through  the  branches, 
and  it-s  pale  and  splintered  front,  garlanded  with  long  streamers  of  briers 
and  other  creeping  plants,  seemed  a  barrier  between  the  quiet  path  which 
we  trode,  and  the  toiling  and  bustling  world  beyond.  The  path  itself,  fol- 
lowing the  sweep  of  the  stream,  made  a  very  gentle  curve ;  enough,  however, 
served  by  its  inflection  completely  to  bide  tne  end  of  the  walk,  until  voir 
arrived  at  it.  A  deep  and  sullen  sound,  which  increased  as  yon  proceeded, 
prepared  you  for  this  termination,  which  was  indeed  only  a  plain  root-seat, 
from  which  you  looked  on  a  fall  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  where  the  brook 
flung  itself  over  this  ledge  of  natural  rock  I  have  already  mentioned,  which 
there  crossed  its  course. 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seclusion  of  this  walk  rendered  it  a  fit  scene  for  a 
confidential  communing ;  and  having  nothing  more  interesting  to  say  to  my 
fair  Quaker,  I  took  the  liberty  of  questioning  her  about  the  Laird  ;  for  you 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  aware,  that  nest  to  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  heart, 
the  fair  sex  are  most  interested  in  those  of  their  neighbours. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity,  or  the  check  which  it  had  received 
from  Joshua,  and  I  saw  that  my  companion  answered  with  embarrassment. 
**  I  must  not  speak  otherwise  than  truly,"  she  said  ;  "  and  therefore  I  tell 
thee,  that  my  brother  dislikes,  and  that  I  fear,  the  man  of  whom  thou  hast 
asked  me.  Perhaps  we  are  both  wrong  —  but  he  is  a  man  of  violence,  and 
hath  great  influence  over  many,  who,  following  the  trade  of  sailors  and 
fishermen,  become  as  rude  as  the  elements  with  which  they  contend.  He 
hath  no  certain  name  among  them,  which  is  not  unusual,  their  rude  fashion 
being  to  distinguish  each  other  by  nicknames ;  and  they  have  called  him 
the  Laird  of  the  Lakes,  (not  remembering  there  should  be  no  one  called 
Lord,  save  one  only,)  in  idle  derision ;  the  pools  of  salt  water  left  by  the 
tide  among  the  sands  being  called  the  Lakes  of  Solway.'' 

**  Has  he  no  other  revenue  than  he  derives  from  these  sands  V  I  asked. 

"  That  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  Rachel ;  **  men  say  that  he  wants  not 
money,  though  he  lives  like  an  ordinary  fisherman,  and  that  he  imparts 
freely  of  his  means  to  the  poor  around  him.  They  intimate  that  he  is  a 
man  of  consequence,  once  deeply  engaged  in  the  unhappy  aifair  of  the 
rebellion,  and  even  still  too  muen  m  danger  from  the  government  to  assume 
his  own  name.  He  is  often  absent  from  his  cottage  at  Broken-^burn-cliffs, 
for  weeks  and  months." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  the  government  would  scarce,  at 
this  time  of  day,  be  likely  to  proceed  against  any  one  even  of  the  most 
obnoxious  rebels.     Many  years  have  passed  away        ■" 

"  It  is  true,"  she  replied ;  "  yet  such  persons  may  understand  that  theft 
being  connived  at  depends  on  their  living  in  obscurity.  But  indeed  there 
can  nothing  certain  be  known  among  these  rude  people.  The  troth  is  not 
in  them — ^most  of  them  participate  in  the  unlawftil  trade  betwixt  these 
parts  and  the  neighbouring  shore  of  England  ;  and  they  are  iamiliar  with 
«▼«»•■«'  species  of  falsehood  and  deceit." 
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wirairew-irom  an  actiye  share  in  the  commercial  concerns  of  my  father, 
Being  satisfied  \vith  the  portion  of  worldly  subsUnce  which  he  alreadj 
possessed,  there  were  one  or  two  undertakings  in  which  he  retained  an 
interest,  either  because  his , withdrawing  might  have  been  prejudicial  to 
mends,  or  because  he  wished  to  retain  some  mode  of  occupying  his  time 
Amongst  the  more  important  of  these,  is  a  fishing  station,  on  the  coast  wher€^ 
by  certain  improved  modes  of  erecting  snares,  opening  at  the  advance  of 
the  tide,  and  shutting  at  the  reflux,  many  more  nsh  are  taken  than  can  be 
destroyed  by  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Broken-burn,  use  only  the  boat-net 
and  spear,  or  fishing-rod.  They  complain  of  these  tide-nets,  as  men  call 
them,  as  an  innovation,  and  pretend  to  a  right  to  remove  and  destroy  them 
by  the  strong  hand.  I  fear  me,  this  man  of  violence,  whom  they  call  the 
Laird,  will  execute  these  his  threats,  which  cannot  be  without  both  loss  and 
*.^  to  my  brother." 

**  Mr.  Geddes,"  said  I,  "  ought  to  apply  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  there  are 
soldiers  at  Dumfries  who  would  be  detached  for  his  protection," 
^  "  Thou  speakest,  friend  Latimer,"  answered  the  lady,  "  as  one  who  is  still 
w  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  preserve  nets  of  flax  and  stakes  of  wood,  or  the  Mammon  of 
^in  which  they  procure  for  us,  by  the  hands  of  men  of  war,  and  at  the 
na(k  of  spilling  human  blood." 

** ^^ .^'espect  your  scruples,"  I  replied;  "but  since  such  is  your  way  of 
thinking,  your  brother  ought  to  avert  the  danger  by  compromise  or  sab- 
mission.*' 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  best,"  answered  Rachel ;  "but  what  can  I  say? 
Even  in  the  best-trained  temper  there  may  remain  some  leaven  of  the  old 
Adam  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  is  this  or  a  better  spirit  that  maketh  my 
brother  Joshua  determine,  that  though  he  will  not  resist  force  by  force, 
neither  will  he  yield  up  his  right  to  mere  threats,  or  encourage  wrong  to 
others  by  yielding  to  menaces.  His  partners,  he  says,  confide  in  his  steadi- 
"*88  ;  and  that  he  must  not  disappoint  them  by  yielding  up  their  right  for 
**^fe»r  of  the  threats  of  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostnls." 

This  observation  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  sharers  of  the  spoil 
was  not  utterly  departed  even  from  the  bosom  of  the  peaceful  Quaker ;  and 
T  could  not  help  confessing  internally  that  Joshua  had  the  right,  when  he 
averred  that  there  was  as  much  courage  in  sufferance  as  in  exertion. 

As  we  approached  the  farther  end  of  the  willow  walk,  the  sullen  and 
oontinuous  sound  of  the  dashing  waters  became  still  more  and  more  audible, 
and  at  length  rendered  it  difficult  for  us  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  conversation  dropped,  but  apparently  my  companion  continued  to  dwell 
upon  the  apprehensions  which  it  had  excited.     At  the  bottom  of  the  walk, 
we  obtained  a  view  of  the  cascade,  where  the  swollen  brook  flune  itself  in 
foam  and  tumult  over  the  natural  barrier  of  rock,  which  seemed  m  vain  to 
attempt  to  bar  its  coursflt^^   I  gazed  with  delight,  and,  turning  to  express  my 
eentiiaent  to  my  companion,  I  observed  that  she  had  folded  her  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  sorrovrful  resignation,  which  showed  her  thoughts  were  far  from 
the  scene  which  lay  before  her.     When  she  saw  that  her  abstraction  was 
cbserv^,  she  resumed  her  former  placidity  of  manner ;  and  having  given 
me  sufficient  tinae  to  admire  this  termination  of  our  sober  and  secluded 
walk,  proposed  that  we  should  return  to  the  house  through  her  brother's 
farm.       'Iiiven  we  Quakers,  as  we  are  called,  have  our  little  pride,"  she 
*u      i-     ^"r,  "*y^?'*ot*ier  Joshua  would  not  forgive  me,  were  I  not  to  show 
thee  tue  fieias  which  he  taketh  ^^i?«k*  +..  /.,,u;ir«fo  oftAi'  fhA  nAwAst  and  best 
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thruQj^  wbich  we  moved  by  a  conyenient  path,  leading,  with  good  taste 
and  Bimplicitj,  by  stile  and  hedge-row,  through  pasturage,  and  arable,  and 
woodlana ;  so  that  in  all  ordinary  weather,  the  good  man  might,  withoaft 
isven  soiling  his  shoes,  perform  his  perambulation  round  the  farm.  There 
were  seats  also,  on  which  to  rest ;  and  though  not  adorned  with  inscriptions, 
nor  quite  so  frequent  in  occurrence  as  those  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  Leasowes,  their  situation  was  always  chosen  with  respect  to  some  dis- 
tant prospect  to  be  commanded,  or  some  home-view  to  be  enjoyed. 

But  what  struck  me  most  in  Joshua's  domain,  was  the  quantity  and  the 
tameness  of  the  game.  The  hen  partridge  scarce  abandoned  the  roost  at 
the  foot  of  the  hedge  where  she  had  assembled  her  covey,  though  the  path 
went  close  beside  her ;  and  the  hare,  remaining  on  her  form,  gazed  at  U6  as 
we  passed,  with  her  full  dark  eve,  or  rising  lazily  and  hopping  to  a  little 
distance,  stood  erect  to  look  at  us  with  more  curiosity  than  apprehension. 
I  observed  to  Miss  Geddes  the  extreme  tameness  of  these  timid  and  shy 
animals,  and  she  informed  me  that  their  confidence  arose  from  protection  iii 
the  summer,  and  relief  during  the  winter. 

"They  are  pets,"  she  said,  "of  my  brother,  who  considers  them  as  the 
better  entitlea  to  his  kindness  that  they  are  a  race  persecuted  by  the  wor)d 
in  general.  He  denieth  himself,''  she  said,  "  even  the  company  of  a  dog, 
that  these  creatures  may  here  at  least  enjoy  undisturbed  security.  Yet  this 
harmless  or  humane  ^ropAusity,  or  humour,  hath  given  offence,"  she  added. 
•'  to  our  dangerous  neighbours." 

She  explained  this,  by  telling  me  that  my  host  of  the  preceding  night 
was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  field-sporti),  which  he  pursued  without 
much  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  individuals  over  whose  property  he  fol< 
lowed  them.  The  undefined  mixture  of  respect  and  fear  witn  which  he  was 
generally  regarded,  induced  most  of  the  neighbouring  landholders  to  con« 
nive  at  what  they  would  perhaps  in  another  have  punished  as  a  trespass ; 
but  Joshua  Geddes  would  not  permit  the  intrusion  of  any.  one  upon  hii 
premises,  and  as  he  had  before  offended  several  country  neighbours,  whc, 
because  he  would  neither  shoot  himself  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  con- 
pared  him  to  the  dog  in  the  manger/  so  he  now  aggravated  the  displeasure 
which  the  Laird  of  the  Lakes  had  already  conceived  against  him,  by  pod- 
tively  debarring  him  from  pursuing  his  sport  over  his  grounds — "  So  that," 
said  Rachel  Geddes,  "  I  sometimes  wish  our  lot  had  been  cast  elsewhere 
than  in  these  pleasant  borders,  where,  if  we  had  less  of  beauty  around  vls, 
we  might  have  had  a  neighbourhood  of  peace  and  good-will." 

We  at  len  th  returned  to  the  house,  where  Miss  Geddes  showed  oe 
a  small  study,  containing  a  little  collection  of  books,  in  two  sepante 
presses. 

"These,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller  press,  "will,  if  thou  bestovest 
thy  leisure  upon  them,  do  thee  good ;  and  these,"  pointing  to  the  other  and 
larger  cabinet,  "  can,  I  believe,  do  thee  little  harm.  Some  of  our  people  do 
indeed  hold,  that  every  writer  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us ;  but  brother 
Joshua  is  mitigated  m  his  opinions,  and  correspondeth  with  our  /riend 
John  Scot  of  Amwell,  who  hath  himself  constructed  verses  well  approved 
of  even  in  the  world.  I  wish  thee  many  good  thoughts  till  our  family  meet 
at  the  hour  of  dinner." 

Left  alone,  I  tried  both  collections ;  the  first  consisted  entirely  of  relipous 
and  controversial  tracts,  and  the  latter  formed  a  small  selection  of  hiitory 
and  of  moral  writers,  both  in  nrose  and  verse. 
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M  cleanliness  and  a 

^aps  term  itrconoJ^l-^^^ru**^^?"^"'®'  *«  y^"  homVbred  youths  dl^t  per- 
l<^^  3uch  an  incrdenrof^n*^'  ^'l^'  ^^  ^^"^  ^""^"^^^  ^'«^  We  travelW. 
belli8h  the  uniform  \\f^J^^^^\  consequence,  though  it  may  serve  to  em- 
?ttempt  to  intereTt  nL  T^T^'*  «  Square.  But  art  thou  not  ashamed  to 
human  nature  on  a  1«!1^  i  ^\^^'^S  ^^^  ^orld  at  large,  and  studying 
Jt  amount  to  afw  oi^T  !^^^^*  ^^  "^  *^*^^  »  narrative  ?  Why,  what  doeJ 
fo  -ery  uncomS^'^^^^^^^^^^  *^*'  ^^?^y  ^'^  <*»»«d  ^^th  a  W«g  LawyeT? 
the  estate,  though  ^pI-  «»Pf  cialW  as  you  state  Mr.  Berries  tS  have^lost 
haughtine^  and^L!!**?.'''''^  *^®  designation.     The  Laird  behaves  with 


in  that :  is  noi 
Fairford  half  the 


young  lawyer  instloH^  T  -^""Vt  ^  ****"^  him. -Ay,  but  then,  as  the 
?f  it  himse^irhe  o^Jttl^'^l^  ^J'^"^  the  door,  cLse  to  make  use 

ing  Darsie  Lattmlr  '"^ iH ^^'^  aforesaid  ask  the  old  lawyer  concern- 
accomplished  InmaLTf'K-  ^""^'^  ®*^?«»tly  squiring  after  the  handsome, 
and  deoKned  the  W^.!  '!.?i'?*^y.'  "^^^  ^'^^  **^  **t®l^  '""^^  Themis  his  bow, 
wr^rawn  ca8tle«  •  K^,*  of  following  her  farther.  You  laugh  at  me  for  my 
two  words  spoken  h^l^^  ""*  ^*^^  S^^^  not  surer  footing,  In  general,  thai 
«Jly  the  matter  off  Vi^  I  "'^'^  ^  "^'•"^*  ^  ^°<1  yet-and  yet^I  would 
an  object  of  luaia-A^'^^i*"*"*  *  ^^  dark  nights,  even  the  glow-worm  becomes 
tl»e  slightest  ffleiSli  *k  *  ^°®.  P^"?g^<*  '^  ^y  uncertainty  and  ignorance, 
like  the  rubterra^  *^**  ^"^^''^^  intelligence,  is  interesfing.  My  life  i^ 
crosses  the  Sr^fi^  ''""^  '"^  *^t^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^'^y»  ^i^^e  only  where  it 
where  I  have  Tni-mfi^  ^*^®™-  ^  *""  *^«'*'  *«<*  this  much  I  know ;  but 
stall  tell  me  ?  Y^^,^  /^*?'  ^^  whither  my  course  of  life  is  like  to  tend,  who 
of  writing  •  wnniS  *!^  lather^  too,  seemed  interested  and  alarmed,  and  talked 
letters.       '  ^  Heaven  he  may  1 —I  send  daily  to  the  post-town  fot 
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of  bome  sarprise.  Moreover,  he  had  a  knowing  glance  with  his  eye,  whicb 
I  should  have  as  soon  expected  from  a  dumb-waiter — an  article  of  furniture 
to  M  hich  James,  in  his  usual  state,  may  be  happily  assimilated.  **  What 
the  devil  is  the  matter,  James  ?'' 

**  The  devil  may  be  in  the  matter,  for  aught  I  ken,''  said  James,  with 
another  provoking  grin;  "for  here  has  been  a  woman  calling  for  you, 
Maister  Alan." 

**  A  woman  calling  for  me?"  said  I  in  surprise ;  for  you  know  well,  that 
excepting  old  Aunt  Peggy,  who  comes  to  dinner  of  a  Sunday,  and  the  still 
older  Ladpr  Bedrooket,  who  calls  ten  times  a-year  for  the  quarterly  payment 
of  her  iointure  of  four  hundred  merks,  a  female  scarce  approaches  our 
threshold,  as  my  father  visits  all  his  female  clients  at  their  own  lodgings. 
J«mes  protested,  however,  that  there  had  been  a  lady  calling,  and  for  me. 
**  As  bonny  a  lass  as  I  have  seen,"  added  James,  *'  since  I  was  in  the 
Fusileers,  and  kept  company  with  Peg  Baxter."  Thou  knowest  all  James's 
gay  recollections  go  back  to  the  period  of  his  military  service,  the  years  he 
has  spent  in  ours  having  probably  been  dull  enough. 

**  Did  the  lady  leave  no  name  nor.  place  of  address  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  James ;  '*  but  she  asked  when  you  wad  be  at  hame,  and  I 
appointed  her  for  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  house  wad  be  qaiet,  and  your 
ftither  at  the  Bank." 

"  For  shame,  James  I  how  can  yon  think  my  father's  being  at  home  or 
abroad  could  be  of  consequence  ? — The  lady  is  of  course  a  decent  person  f* 

'*  I'se  uphaad  her  that,  sir — she  is  none  of  your — loAtfto" —  [Here  James 
lopplied  a  blank  with  a  low  whistle] — *'bcit  I  didna  ken — my  maister 
waKes  an  uneo  wark  if  a  woman  comes  here." 

I  passed  into  my  own  room,  not  ill-pleased  that  my  father  was  absent, 
notwithstanding  I  had  thought  it  proper  to  rebuke  James  for  having  so 
contrived  it.    f  disarranged  my  books,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 

fraceful  confusion  on  the  table,  and*  laying  my  foils  (useless  since  your 
eparture)  across  the  mantelpiece,  that  the  lady  might  see  I  was  iam  Marie 
quam  Mercurio  —  I  endeavoured  to  dispose  my  dress  so  as  to  resemble  an 
elegant  morning  dishabille  —  gave  my  hair  the  general  shade  of  powder 
which  marks  the  gentleman — laid  my  watch  and  seals  on  the  table,  to  hint 
that  I  understood  the  value  of  time;  —  and  when  I  had  made  all  these 
arrangements,  of  which  I  am  a  little  ashamed  when  I  think  of  them,  I  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  watch  the  dial-plate  till  the  index  pointed  to 
noon.  Five  minutes  elapsed,  which  I  allowed  for  variation  of  clocks  —  five 
minutes  more  rendered  me  anxious  and  doubtful  —  and  five  minutes  more 
would  have  made  me  impatient 

Laugh  as  thou  wilt ;  but  remember,  Darsie,  I  was  a  lawyer,  excepting 
his  first  client—a  young  man,  how  strictly  bred  up  I  need  not  remind  yon, 
expecting  a  private  interview  with  a  young  and  bMutiful  #oman.  But  ere 
the  third  term  of  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  door-bell  was  heard  to 
tinkle  low  and  modestly,  as  if  touched  by  some  timid  hand. 

James  Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is,  as  thou  knowest,  peculiarly  slow 
in  answering  the  door-bell ;  and  I  reckoned  on  five  minutes  good,  ere  his 
solemn  step  should  have  ascended  the  stair.     Time  enough^  thought  I,  for 
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WM  perhaps  willing  to  prolong  bis  stay  in  the  apartment,  busied  bimself 
m  Betting  a  chair  for  the  lady,  and  recalled  me  to  my  good-breeding  by  the 
hint    I  invited  her  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  bid  James  withdraw. 

Mj  visitor  was  undeniably  a  lady,  and  probably  considerably  aliove  the 
ordinary  rank  —  very  modest,  too,  judging  from  the  mixture  of  grace  and 
timidity  with  which  she  moved,  and  at  my  entreaty  sat  down.  Her  dress 
was,  I  should  suppose,  both  handsome  and  fashionable ;  but  it  was  much 
concealed  by  a  walking-cloak  of  green  silk,  fancifully  embroidered;  in 
which,  though  heavy  for  the  season,  her  person  was  enveloped,  and  which, 
moreover,  was  furnished  with  a*hood. 

The  devil  take  that  hood,  Darsie !  for  I  was  just  able  to  distinguish  that, 
pulled  as  it  was  over  the  face,  it  concealed  from  me,  as  I  was  convinced, 
one  of  the  prettiest  countenances  I  have  seen,  and  which,  from  a  sense  of 
embarrassment,  seemed  to  be  crimsoned  with  a  deep  blush.  1  could  see 
her  complexion  vras  beautiful  —  her  chin  finely  turned  —  her  lips  coral  — 
and  her  teeth  rivals  to  ivory.  But  farther  the  deponent  sayeth  not ;  for  a 
elasp  of  gold,  ornamented  with  a  sapphire,  closed  the  envious  mantle  under 
the  incognita's  throat,  and  the  cursed  hood  concealed  entirely  the  upper 
part  of  the  face. 

I  onght  to  have  spoke  first,  that  is  certain  ;  but  ere  I  could  get  my  phrases 
well  arranged,  the  young  lady,  rendered  desperate,  I  suppose,  by  my  hesitaF 
tion,  opened*  the  conversation  herself. 

"  I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  sir— I  expected  to  meet  an  elderly  gentleman. 
This  brought  me  to  myself.     "  My  father,  madam,  perhaps.    But  you 
inquired  for  Alan  Fairford  —  my  father's  name  is  Alexander." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  undoubtedly,  with  whom  I  wished  to  speak," 
she  said,  with  s^reater  confusion ;  "  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  advanced  in 
life." 

"  Some  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  betwixt  my  father  and  myself^ 
our  Christian  names  have  the  same  initials,  though  the  terminations  are 
different.  —  I  —  I  —  I  would  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate  mistake  if  I  could 
have  the  honour  of  supplying  my  fiither's  place  in  any  thing  that  could  be 
of  service  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  sir."  A  pause,  during  which  she  seemed  unde- 
termined whether  to  rise  or  sit  still. 

"  I  am  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  madam,"  said  I,  in  hopes  to 
remove  her  scruples  to  open  her  case  to  me ;  "  and  if  my  advice  or  opinion 
oould  be  of  the  slightest  use,  although  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  they  are 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  yet ** 


no 
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that  I  should  commit  my  communication  to  writing." 

*•  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel  — so  tantalizing,  I  would  say. 
« -^ —  ^    .    ..  «    .  '•  -•  - — do 


am  a 


UoosMler,  you  are  my  first  client your  business  my  first  consultation 

not  do  me  the  displeasure  of  withdrawing  your  confidence  because  I 
fsw  years  younger  than  you  seem  to  have  expected— My  attention  shall 
make  amends  for  my  want  of  experience." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  either,"  ^^\^  the  lady,  in  a  grave  tone,  calculated  to 
restrain  the  air  of  fi^Hantrv  «r:4.u      i  !.u  t  ul!i  ^nAaavnnrftd  to  address  her. 
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diftappeiiiei,  so  suddenly  did  dulness  and  darkness  sink  down  on  the  sauare^ 
when  she  was  no  longer  visible.  I  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  I  haa  beea 
senseless,  not  recollecting  what  a  fund  of  entertainment  I  must  have  supplied 
to  our  watchful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  green.  Then  it  darted  on 
my  mind  that  I  might  dog  her,  and  ascertain  at  least  who  or  what  she  was. 
Off  I  set  —  ran  down  the  close,  where  she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and 
demanded  of  one  of  the  djer's  lads  whether  he  had  seen  a  lady  go  down  the 
elose  or  had  observed  which  way  she  turned. . 

"  A  leddy  I"  — said  the  dyer,  staring  at  me  with  his  rainbow  countenance 
**  Mr.  Alan,  what  takes  you  out,  rinning  like  daft,  without  your  hat  ?^' 

**  The  devil  take  my  hat  I"  answered  I,  running  back,  however,  in  quest 
of  it ;  snatched  it  up,  and  again  sallied  forth.  But  as  I  reached  the  bead 
of  the  close  once  more,  I  had  sense  enough  to  recollect  that  all  pursuit  would 
be  now  in  vain.  Besides,  I  saw  my  friend,  the  journeyman  dyer,  in  close  con- 
fabulation with  a  pea-green  personage  of  his  own  profession,  and  was 
conscious,  like  Scrub,  that  they  talked  of  me,  because  they  laughed  oon* 
sumedly.  I  had  no  mind,  by  a  second  sudden  appearance,  to  confirm  the 
report  that  Advocate  Fairford  was  !.'  gaen  daft,''  which  had  probably  spread 
from  Oampbeirs  close-foot  to  the  Mealmarket  Stairs ;  and  so  slunk  back 
within  my  own  hole  again. 

My  first  employment  was  to  remove  all  traces  of  that  elegant  and  fanciful 
disposition  of  my  effects,  from  which  I  had  hoped  for  so  much  credit ;  for  I 
was  now  ashamed  and  angry  at  having  thought  an  instant  upon  the  mode 
of  receiving  a  visit  which  had  commenced  so  agreeably,  but  terminated  in 
a  manner  so  unsatisfactory.  I  put  my  folios  in  their  places  —  threw  the 
foils  into  the  dressing-closet  —  tormenting  myself  all  the  while  with  the 
fruitless  doubt,  whether  I  had  missed  an  opportunity  or  escaped  a  stratagem, 
or  whether  the  young  person  had  been  really  startled,  as  she  seemed  to 
intimate,  by  the  extreme  youth  of  her  intended  legal  adviser.  The  mirror  was 
not  unnaturally  called  ii  to  aid  ;  and  that  cabinet-counsellor  pronounced  me 
rather  short,  tnick-set,  with  a  cast  of  features  fitter,  I  trust,-  for  the  bar  than 
the  ball  —  not  handsome  enough  for  blushing  virgins  to  pine  for  my  sake, 
or  even  to  invent  sham  cases  to  bring  them  to  my  chambers — ryet  not  ugly 
enough  either  to  scare  those  away  who  came  on  real  business  —  dark,  to  be 
sure,  but — nigrisunt  hyacinthi — there  are  pretty  things  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  complexion. 

At  length  —  as  common  sense  will  get  the  better  in  all  cases,  when  a  man 
will  but  give  it  fair  pla^  — I  began  to  stand  convicted  in  my  own  mind,  as 
an  ass  before  the  interview,  for  having  expected  too  much  —  an  ass  during 
the  interview,  for  having  failed  to  extract  the  lady's  real  purpose  —  and  an 
especial  ass,  now  that  it  was  over,  for  thinking  so  much  about  it.  But  I 
can  think  of  nothing  else,  and  the|^fore  I  am  determined  to  think  of  this  to 
some  good  purpose. 

You  remember  Murtough  O'llara's  defence  of -the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
confesoion ;  because,  *^  by  his  soul,  his  sins  were  always  a  great  borden 
to  his  mind,  till  he  had  told  them  to  the  priest ;  and  once  confessed,  he  never 
thought  more  about  them."  I  have  tried  his  receipt,  therefore ;  and  haying 
poured  my  secret  mortification  into  thy  trusty  -ear,  I  will  think  no  more 
about  this  maid  of  the  mist, 

"  Wbo,  with  no  fa«e,  ai  tw»ra,  outfiMed  jb*.* 
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^)m\m\  to  my  own  crib,  and  here  am  I  studying,  io  one  aente,  wiwe^ 

mcenieiai^  to  get  tb©  better  of  the  silly  passion  of  curiosity  —  I  think  —  ( 

think  it  amoants  to  nothing  else — which  has  taken  such  possession  of  my 

imagination,  and  is  perpetujdly  worrying  me  with  the  question  —  will  she 

wite  or  no?      Sbe  will  not  — she  will  not  I    So  says  Reason,  and  add^ 

Vi  by  should  she  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  one* 

who,  instead  of  a  bold,  alert,  prompt  gallant,  proved  a  chicken-hearted  boy, 

and  left  her  the  whole  awkwardness  of  explanation,  which  he  should  have 

met  half-way  ?      But  then,  says  Fancy,  she  wiU  write,  for  sbe  was  not  a  bil 

that  sort  of  person  whom  you,  Mr.  Reason,  in  your  wisdom,  take  her  to  be. 

She  waa  disconcerted  enough,  without  my  adding  to  her  distress  by  any 

impudent  conduct  on  my  part    And  she  will  write,  for By  Heaven, 

she  HAS  written,  Darsie,  and  with  a  vengeance! — ^Here  is  her  letter,  thrown 
into  the  kitchen  by  a  cadi,  too  faithful  to  be  bribed,  either  by  money  or 
whisky,  to  say  more  than  that  he  received  it*  with  sixpence,  from  an  ordinary 
looking  woman,  as  he  was  plying  on  his  station  near  the  Croes. 


ct 


*'T0E  ALAN   lAUlFOED,   S8Q0IKX,   BABRISTSR. 

Sir, 


"Excuse  my  mistake  of  to-day.    I  had  accidentally  learnt  that  Mr. 
Darsie  Latiuier  had  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  in  Mr.  A.  Fairford. 
When  I  inquired  for  such  a  person,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Cross, 
(as  I  think  the  Exchange  of  your  city  is  called,)  in  the  character  of  a 
respectable  elderly  man — your  father,  as  I  now  understand.     On  inquiry 
at  Brown's  Square,  where  I  understood  he  resided,  I  used  the  full  name  of 
Alan,  which  naturally  occasioned  you  the  trouble  of  this  day's  visit.    Upoa 
farther  inquiry,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  are  likely  to  be  the  person 
most  active  in  the  mattei*  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  direct  your  atten^- 
tion ;  and  I  regret  much  that  circumstances,  arising  out  of  my  own  par- 
ticular situation,  prevent  my  communicating  to  you  personally  what  I  now 
o^pprise  you  of  in  this  matter. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  is  in  a  situation  of  considerable  dan- 
f^^'  ^  You  are  doubtless  aware,  that  be  has  been  cautioned  not  to  trust  him^ 
jelf  in  England  —  Now,  if  he  has  not  absolutely  transgressed  this  friendly 
injunction,  he  has  at  least  approached  as  nearly  to  the  menaced  danger  as 
he  could  do,  consistently  with  the  letter  of  the  prohibition.    He  has  chosen 
bis  abode  in  a  neighbourhood  very  perilous  to  him ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
speedy  return  to  Edinburgh,  or  at  least  by  a  removal  to  some  more  remote 
pa.rt  of  Scotland,  that  he  can  escape  the  machinations  of  those  whose 
exkmity  he  has  to  fear.,    I  must  apeak*  in  mystery,  but  my  words  are  not  the 
lees  certain ;  and,  I  believe,  you  know  enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes  to 
l>o  aware,  that  I  could  not  write  this  much  without  being  even  more  inti- 
mate with  them  than  you  are. 

"  If  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  advice  here  given,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  you  should  join  hin^  if  possible,  without  delay,  and  urge,  by  your  per- 
sonal presence  and  entreaty,  the  arguments  which  may  prove  ineffectual  m 
writing.    One  word  more,  and  I  implore  of  your  candour  to  take  it  as  it  is 
meant.     No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Fairford' s  zeal  in  his  friend's  service 
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of  my  own  letter,  which  forms  the  introdaction  to  this  extraordinary  com 
munication.  I  only  know  that,  though  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  foolery, 
(God  knows  very  much  different  from  my  present  feelings,)  it  gives  an 
account  sufficiently  accurate,  of  the  mysterious  person  from  whom  this 
letter  comes,  and  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  separate  the 
absurd  commentary  from  the  text,  which  it  is  so  necessary  you  should 
know. 

Combine  this  wamins,  so  strangely  conveyed,  with  the  caution  impressea 
on  yon  by  your  London  correspondent,  Griffiths,  against  your  visiting 
England — with  the  character  of  your  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes  —  with 
the  lawless  habits  of  the  people  on  that  frontier  country,  where  warrants 
are  not  easily  executed,  owing  to  the  jealousy  entertained  by  either  countir 
of  the  legal  interference  of  the  other ;  remember,  that  even* Sir  John  Field- 
ing said  to  my  father,  that  he  could  never  trace  a  roffue  beyond  the 
Bnggend  of  Dlimfries  —  think  that  the  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
Papist  and  Protestant,  still  keep  that  country  in  a  loose  and  comparatively 
lawless  state  —  think  of  all  this,  my  dearest  Darsie,  and  remember  that, 
while  at  this  Mount  Sharon  of  yours,  yon  are  residing  with  a  family  actually 
menaced  with  forcible  interference,  and  whd,  while  their  obsitinacy  provokes 
violence,  are  by  principle  bound  to  abstain  from  resistance. 

Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  professionally,  that  the  legality  of  the  mode  of  fish- 
ing practised  by  your  friend  Joshua,  is  greatly  doubted  by  our  best  lawyers ; 
and  that,  if  the  stake-nets  be  considered  as  actually  an  unlawful  obstmo- 
tion  raised  in  the  channel  of  the  estuary,  an  assembly  of  persons  who  shall 
proceed,  viafa/cH,  to  pull  down  and  destroy  them,  would  not,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  be  esteemed  guilty  of  a  riot.  So,  by  remaining  where  you  are, 
you  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  quarrel  witn  which  you  have  nothing  to 
•lo,  and  thus  to  enable  your  enemies,  whoever  *these  may  be,  to  execute^ 
amid  the  confusion  of  a  general  hubbub,  whatever  designs  they  may  have 
against  your  personal  safety.  Black-fishers,  poachers,  and  smugglers,  are 
a  sort  of  gentry  that  will  not  be  much  checked,  either  by  your  Quaker's 
texts,  or  by  your  chivalry.  If  you  are  Don  Quixote  enough  to  lay  lance  in 
rest,  in  defence  of  those  of  the  stake-net,  and  of  the  sad-coloured  garment, 
I  pronounce  yon  but  a  lost  knight ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  if  these 
potent  redressers  of  wrongs,  the  justices  and  constables,  will  hold  them- 
■elves  warranted  to  interfere.  In  a  word,  return,  my  dear  Amadis;  the 
adventure  of  the  Solway-nets  is  not  reserved  for  your  worship.  Come 
back,  and  I  will  be  your  faithful  Sancho  Panza  upon  a  more  hopefiil 
quest.  We  will  beat  about  together,  in  search  of  this  Urganda,  the  Unknown 
She  of  the  Green  Mantle,  who  can  read  this,  the  riddle  of  thy  fate,  better 
than  wise  Eppie  of  Backbaven,*  or  Cassandra  herself. 

I  would  fam  trifle,  Darsie ;  for,  in  debating  with  you,  jests  will  some- 
times so  farther  than  arguments ;  but  I  am  sick  at  heart  and  cannot  keep 
the  ball  up.  If  you  have  a  moment's  regard  for  the  friendship  we  have  so 
often  vowed  to  each  other,  let  my  wishes  for  once  prevail  over  your  own 
venturous  and  romantic  temper.  I  am  quite  serious  in  thinking,  that  the 
information  communicated   to  my  father  by  this  Mr.  Herries,   and   the 

Artmnnit/trv  lattor  nf  thft  vniin<y  Iaiiv.  hnftr  nnnn  fitftoth  Athpr  •  wnA  ihtkM    vrAra 
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•wign©^  niig       All 

view  any  i^^     ^     ^^^®  should  not  keep  me  at  home,  but  my  father  woold 

which  he  has     K*^^-^^  "^^  *^^*  occasion  as  a  mortal  blow  to  the  hories 

ko  the  bar  w'lK  ^^^^  ^^  ™^*^  'ondly  during  his  life;  viz.  my  being  cailcd 

difficulty  in  ^       *ome  credit.    For  my  own  part,  I  know  there  is  no  great 

•acquaintance   ^**^^  these  formal  examinations,  else  how  have  some  or  our 

pose  an  aue    ?^    through  them  ?    But,  to  my  father,  these  formalities  com 

and  my  abs     t •^'^^  serious  solemnity,  to  which  he  has  long  looked  forward, 

twicted      Y  ^/^  T '^^  myself  at  this  moment  would  well-nigh  drive  him  diH- 

instant  assn         **^*^^  ^  altogether  distracted  myself,  if  I  have  not  an 

liave  desii^'i?^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^**  J^"  *^  hastening  hither— Meanwhile  I 

cann«t  le^^  ^iannah  to  get  your  little  crib  into  the  best  order  possible.     1 

niore  of  hU    ^  **  ^^,  ^ti-ther  has  yet  written  to  you ;  nor  has  he  spokfen 

some  inklin  ^^^ °*^"^cation  with  Birrenswork ;  but  when  I  let  him  have 

request  th^^         *^®  dangers  you  are  at  present  incurring,  I  know  my 

Another     ^^^  ^^^^  return  immediately,  will  have  his  cordial  support, 
won  to  oni-'*'^^^  yet— I  must  give  a  dinner,  as  usual,  upon  my  admis- 
ttons  of  ^  ^^^^'^ds ;  and  my  father,  laying  aside  all  his  usual  considera- 
bithep  th^**^"*^'  ^^^  desired  it  may  be  in  the  best  style  possible.     Come 
•dmission-d'  Darsie  1  or,  I  protest  to  you,  I  shall  send  examination, 

▼ou  with  V^'*'^*'''  *°^  guests,  to  the  devil,  and  come,  in  person,  to  fetch 
you  with  a  ven^anee.    Thine,  in  much  ankiety.  *  A.  F. 


LETTER  IX. 

AXXXANDSK   FAIRFORD,  W.S.,  TO  ITR.   DAR5IE  LATIHBR. 

I>KAR  Mr.  Barsir, 

recbf^^^^  )>eeii  your  factor  loco  iutoris,  or,  rather,  L  ought  to  say,  m  cor- 

^^?®®®»  v^^'ic©  1  acted  without  warrant  from  the  Court,)  your  negotiorurn 

»^TOr  ;  «iat  cotinection  occasions  my  present  writing.    And  although  having 

Qered  an   account  of  my  intromissions,  which  have  been  regularly  ap- 

moZHw      ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  yourself,  (whom  I  could  not  preN-ail  upon  to  look  at 

G^ffifiT^'^t' T®  docket  and  sum  total,)  but  also  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Samuel 

mad     ■?        London,  being  the  hand  through  whom  the  remittances  were 

•iCl^t'  ^  ^5^'  ^?  ®^°^^  s^'^se,  be  considered  as  to  you  functus  officio;  yet,  to 

»peak  tacetiously,  I  trust  you  will  not  hold  me  accountable  as  a  vicious  in- 

w^I;^'"'  should  I  still  consider  myself  as  occasionally  interested  in  your 

1  b^;«  ^[^.'"^Jr',?'  7t"*^"S,  at  this  time,  are  twofold. 
t\p^^AL  ^f'T^'^^  a  Mr.  Hemes  of  Birrenswork,  a  gentleman  of  very  an 
if^?«  rff""?^*'  ^"*  ""^^  ^f *^  ^°  *^°*«  past  been  in  difficulties,  nor  do  I  know 
yerl  f^J^M-"^  ""^.P*  well  redd.  Birrenswork  says,  that  he  believes  he  was 
^l^^  Tr^^^  your  father,  whom  he  states  to  have  been  called  Ralph 
^aiS  wSLlf'-f ^'"^'-S'^  l!^  Westmoreland!  and  he  mentioned  famfly 
J^rh"'>r?  "^^u*  "*y  ¥  ^  **»«  »^igheftt  importknee  to  you  to  be  acquainted 
livml  ^*  *t  .^^^  ^^"^  ^  decline  commuting  them  to  me,  I  couid  not 
emlly  urge  ^him  thereanent.    Thus  mu^h  T  know^,  that  Mr.  He;rie8  had  his 
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with  the  old  leayen  of  prelacy  ^-  this  under  jour  leave ;  and  although  God 
fprbid  that  you  should  be  in  any  manner  disaffected  to  the  Protestant  Hano- 
verian line,  yet  ye  have  ever  loved  to  hear  the  blawing,  blazing  stories  which 
the  Hieland  gentlemen  tell  of  those  troublous  times,  which,  if  it  were  their 
will,  they  had  better  pretermit,  as  tending  rather  to  shame  than  to  honour. 
It  is  come  to  me  also  by  a  side-wlnd,  as  I  may  sav,  that  you  have  been 
neighbouring  more  than  was  needful  among  some  of  the  pestilent  sect  of 
Quakers  —  a  people  who  own  neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor  civil  magistrate, 
nor  the  fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not  depone  either  in  civUibus  or  crimi^ 
ncUibus,  be  the  loss  to  the  lieges  what  it  may.  Anent  which  heresies,  it  were 
good  ye  read  "  the  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  or,  "  the  Foot  out  of  the  Snare/' 
being  both  well-approved  tracts,  touching  these  doctrines. 

Now,  Mr.  Darsie,  ye  are  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  ye  can  safely  to 
your  soul's  weal  remain  longer  among  these  Papists  and  Quakers ;  these 
defections  on  the  ri^t  hand,  and  fallings  away  on  the  left ;  and  truly  if  you 
can  confidently  resist  these  evil  examples  of  doctrine,  I  think  ye  may  as 
well  tarry  in  the  bounds  where  ye  are,  until  you  see  Mr.  Herriies  of  Birrenih 
work,  who  does  assuredly  know  more  of  your  matters  than  I  thought  had 
been  communicated  to  any  man  in  Scotland.  I  would  fain  have  precog> 
nosced  him  myself  on  these  affairs,  but  found  him  unwilling  to  speak  out, 
as  I  have  partly  intimated  before. 

To  call  a  new  cause — ^I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  Alan  has  passed 
his  private  Scots  Law  examinations  with  good  approbation  —  a  great  relief 
to  my  min4 ;  especially  as  worthy  Mr.  Pest  told  me  in  my  car  there  was  no 
fear  of  "  the  callant,''  as  he  familiarly  called  him,  which  gives  me  great 
heart  His  public  trials,  which  are  nothing  in  comparison  save  a  mere 
form,  are  to  take  place,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Dean  of  Faculty,  on 
Wednesday  first;  and  on  Friday  he  puts  on  the  gown,  and  gives  a  bit 
chack  of  dinner  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  is,  you  know,  the 
custom.  Your  company  will  be  wished  for  there.  Master  l5araie,  by  more 
than  him,  which  I  regret  to  think  is  impossible  to  have,  as  well  by  your 
engagements,  as  that  our  cousin,  Peter  Fairford,  comes  from  the  West  on 
purpose,  and  we  have  no  place  to  offer  him  but  your  chamber  in  the  wall. 
Ana,  to  be  plain  with  you,  after  my  use  and  wont,  Master  Darsie,  it  may  be 
as  well  that  Alan  and  you  do  not  meet  till  he  is  heftod  as  it  were  to  his  new 
calling.  You  are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  full  of  daffing,  which  may  well 
become  you,  as  you  have  enough  (as  I  understand)  to  uphold  vour  merry 
humour.  If  you  regard  the  matter  wisely,  you  would  perchance  consider 
that  a  man  of  substance  should  have  a  douce  and  staid  demeanour ;  yet  yoa 
are  so  far  from  growing  erave  and  considerate  with  the  increase  of  your 
annual  income,  that  the  richer  you  become,  the  merrier  I  think  you  crow. 
But  this  must  be  at  your  own  pleasure,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Alan, 
however,  (overpassing  my  small  savings,)  has  the  world  to  win ;  and  louping 
and  laughinff,  as  you  and  he  were  wont  to  do,  would  soon  make  the  powder 
flee  out  of  his  wig,  and  the  pence  out  of  hi^  pocket.  Nevertheless,  1  trust 
you  will  meet  when  you  return  from  your  irambles ;  for  there  is  a  time,  as 
the  wise  man  sayeth,  for  gathering,  and  a  time  for  casting  away ;  it  is 
always  the  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to  take  the  gathering  time  first.    I 
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LETTER  X. 

BARSIE   LATIKER   TO   ALAN   FAIRFORD. 


fJhll  ^rru  *^^^^ens,  Alan.  I  have  your  letter,  and  also  one  from  yoai 
^nJ\  ^^l^^Aast  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  kind 
S  f  ^K  ?^  *^®  ^^'"^®^  "''g®8.  No  —  I  cannot  be  with  you,  Alan ;  and 
fnti;!  ?^  ^ne  best  of  all  reasons— I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  counteract  your 
Iku  *  *^  J^H^s  wi&hes.  I  do  not  take  it  unkind  of  him  that  he  desires  my 
aosence.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  for  his  son  what  his  eon  so  well 
htm  ^^A~~i  advantage  of  a  wiser  and  steadier  companion  than  I  seem  to 
nim.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  often  laboured  hard  enough  to  acquire  that 
uecency  of  demeanour  which  can  no  more  be  suspected  of  breaking  bounds, 
thMi  an  owl  of  .catching  a  butterflv. 

ttut  It  was  m  vain  that  I  have  knitted  my  brows  till  I  had  the  headach, 
in  oraer  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  grave,  solid,  and  well-judging  youth, 
xour  tather  always  has  discovered,  or  thought  that  he  discovered,  a  hare- 
oramed  eccentricity  lying  folded  among  the  wrinkles  of  my  forehead,  which 
renaered  me  a  perilous  associate  for  the  future  counsellor  and  ultimate 
juage.  Well,.  Corporal  Nym's  philosophy  must  be  my  comfort—"  Things 
must  be  as  they  may."— I  cannot  come  to  your  father's  house,  where  he 
wianes  not  to  see  me ;  and  as  to  your  coming  hither,— by  all  that  is  dear  lo 
me,  1  vow  that  if  you  are  guihy  of  such  a  piece  of  reckless  folly  — not  to 
say  undutiful  cruelty,  considering  your  father's  thoughts  and  wishes  — I 
wjji  never  speak  to  you  again  as  lonff  as  I  live  I  I  am  perfectly  serious. 
f^  5^-  I  L^*^?^  ^*^®^'  ^^^le  he  in  a  manner  prohibits  me  from  returning 
TO  JLainburgh,  gives  me  the  strongest  reasons  for  continuing  a  little  while 
^^^p"'*^^-*?*^  country,  by  holding  out  the  hope  that  I  may  receive  from 
m^r^  '•  tnend,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  some  particulars  concerning 
^PvPP^'  'JI  ^^^^^  *^**  ancient  recusant  seems  to  be  acquainted. 
wK-   ^\^®^  °  mentioned  the  name  of  a  family  in  Westmoreland,  with 

K^if  \.  supposes  me  connected.  My  inquiries  here  after  such  a  family 
^fiTfL  ^^^  ??^l^*!iH'  ^^^  *^^  borderers,  on  either  side,  know  little  of  each 
5««  •■  •  •  T^  doubtless  find  some  English  person  of  whom  to  make 
aSffifi?®'  ®'"^®  ^^^  confounded  fetterlock  clapped  on  my  movements  by  old 
n«i*  ^  '.^r^®-''*'  ""^  repairing  to  England  in  person.  At  least,  the  pros- 
K^  It.  L.1  /"S  ^""""^  mformation  i1  greater  here  than  elsewhere ;  it  wiU 
e^n^J^^wS  ""^  Y'^^'''^  ""  ^^^^i^ej-  sW  in  t^is  neighbourhood,  a  line  of 
Bouoa^T  7h.n  tw  °V'  ^  ^^^'  ^^"^  father's  sanction,  wlose  opinion  must  be 

I?  thL^^    ^*  ""^  ^^^'  wandering  damoselle. 
caniiot  W  mZ"^  .^r^v  "^'^^  ^^^gers  which  leads  to  such  a  discovery,  I 
S^  c^     IfthrT'-^'^^*^  ^  *^«*^  it.    But  in  fact  there  is  no  peril  in 

Joshes  titt,7r  nl^^^O^^^^      ^^^1  r^'f  ^  "^'^  downW 
enovteh  in  norann  t^  .«  "^'toer  Quixote  enough  m  disposition,  nor  Goliath 
to  ^Ip  a  (&lin  An^,  "*'f'P'  "'?''^  protection.    I  have  no  idea  of  attempting 
y-.fh^S^Ve  nf  aS  tlf  F?^°g  «ay  shoulders  against  it.     And  indeed 
*  ""   *  •""*  *•"'*  the  oomTTanv  whi«h  he  belongs  to.  injured  in 
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As  foi  the  Lady  of  the  Mantle,  I  will  la^  a  wager  that  the  san  so  be* 
dazzled  thine  eyes  on  that  memorable  morning,  that  every  thing  thou  didst 
look  npon  seemed  green  ;  and  notwithstanding  James  Wilkinson's  experience 
in  the  fasileers,  as  well  as  his  negative  whistle,  I  will  venture  to  bold  a 
crown  that  she  is  but  a  what-shall-call-'um  after  all.  Let  not  even  the  gold 
persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  She  may  make  a  shift  to  cause  yon  to  dis- 
gorge that,  and  (immense  spoil !)  a  session's  fees  to  boot,  if  you  look  not  all 
the  sharper  about  you.  Or  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  if  inde^d  there 
lurk  some  mystery  under  this  visitation,  credit  me,  it  is  one  which  thou 
canst  not  penetrate,  nor  can  I  as  yet  even  attempt  to  explain  it ;  since,  if  I 

Frove  mistaken,  and  mistaken  I  may  easily  be,  I  would  be  fain  to  creep  into 
balaris's  bull,  were  it  standing  before  me  ready  heated,  rather  than  be 
roasted  with  thy  raillery.  Do  not  tax  me  with  want  of  confidence ;  for  the 
instant  I  can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  thou  shalt  have  it ;  but  while 
I  am  only  blundering  about  in  the  dark,  I  do  not  choose  to  caU  wise  folks 
to  see  me,  perchance,  break  my  nose  against  a  post.  So  if  you  marvel  al 
this, 

**  K*«B  marpel  on  till  time  mskat  all  UuiifB  plain." 

In  the  meantime,  kind  Alan,  let  me  proceed  in  my  diurnal. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  at  Mount  Sharon,  Time,  that 
bald  sexton  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  vou,  did  certainly  limp  more 
heavily  alongwith  me  than  he  had  done  at  first.  The  quaiqt  morality  of 
Joshua,  and  Huguenot  simplicity  of  his  sister,  began  to  lose  much  of  their 
raciness  with  their  novelty,  and  my  mode  of  life,  by  dint  of  beins  very 
ouiet,  began  to  feel  abominably  dull.  It  was,  as  thou  say'st,  as  if  the 
Quakers  had  put  the  sun  in  their  pockets  —  all  around  was  soft  and  mild, 
and  even  pleasant ;  but  there  was,  in  the  whole  routine,  a  uniformity,  t 
want  of  interest,  a  helpless  and  hopeless  languor,  which  rendered  lif« 
insipid.  No  doubt,  my  worthy  host  and  hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  this 
want  of  excitation,  which  was  becoming  oppressive  to  their  guest.  They 
had  their  little  round  of  occupations,  charities,  and  pleasures ;  Rachel  had 
her  poultry-yard  and  conservatory,  and  Joshua  his  garden.  Besides  this, 
they  enjoyed,  doubtless,  their  devotional  meditations ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
time  glided  softly  and  imperceptibly  on  with  them,  though  to  me,  who  long 
for  stream  and  cataract,  it  seemea  absolutely  to  stand  stilL  I  meditated 
returning  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  beean  to  think,  with  some  hankering, 
after  litUe  Benjie  and  the  rod.  The  imp  has  ventured  hither,  and  hovers 
about  to  catch  a  peep  of  me  now  and  then ;  I  suppose  the  little  sharper  is 
angling  for  a  few  more  sixpences.  But  this  woufa  have  been,  in  Joshua's 
eyes,  a  return  of  the  washed  sow  to  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  I  resolved, 
while  I  remained  his  guest,  to  spare  him  so  violent  a  shock  to  his  prejudices. 
The  next  point  was,  to  shorten  the  time  of  my  proposed  stay ;  but,  alas  1 
that  I  felt  to  be  equally  impossible.  I  had  named  a  week ;  and  howevei 
rashly  my  promise  had  been  pledged,  it  must  be  held  sacred,  even  according 
to  the  letter,  from  which  the  Friends  permit  no  deviation. 

All  these  considerations  wrought  me  up  to  a  kind  of  impatience  yester- 
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went  fladbes  txpon  varioa&  pnrts  of  tii«  lanclscape,  and  eflpecinHy  apon  tht- 
broad  mirror  of  the  distant  Firth  of  Solwaj. 

1  advanced  on  the  scene  with  the  light  step  of  a  liberated  eaptivd ;  aad 
like  John  Banyan's  Pilgrim,  could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  sing  as  1 
went  on  my  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my  gaiety  had  accumulated  while  sof 
pleased,  and  that  I  was,  in  my  present  joyous  mood,  entitled  to  expend  the 
savings  of  the  previous  week.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  uplift  a  meny 
stave,  I  heard,  to  my  joyful  surprise,  the  voices  of  three  ef  moire  ohoristen» 
singing  with  considerable  success,  the  lively  old  catoht 

"For  all  our  mei^  were  renr  reiy  merrj, 

And  sll  our  men  were  Jrinking : 
There  were  two  men  of  mine. 
Three  men  of  thine, 

And  three  that  belunfoBd  to  old  Sir  Thorn  </  I^b«; 
As  they  went  to  the  ferry,  they  were  veiy  Teiy  omhTj 

And  all  our  men  were  driBkraf."* 

As  the  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh  by  way  ot 
cheers.  Attracted  by  sounds  which  were  so  congenial  to  my  present  feet 
ings,  I  made  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  came, — cautiously  however, 
for  the  downs,  as  had  been  repeatedly  hinted  to  me,  had  no  good  name ;  and 
the  attraction  of  the  music,  without  rivalling  that  of  the  Syrens  in  melody, 
might  have  been  followed  by  similarly  inconvenient  consequences  to  an  in« 
cautious  amateur. 

I  crept  on,  therefore,  trusting  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  broken 
as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand-pits,  would  permit  me  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
musicians  before  I  should  be  observed  by  them.  As  I  advanced,  the  old 
ditty  was  again  raised.  The  voices  seemeci  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys ; 
thev  were  rough,  but  kept  good  time,  and  were  managed  with  too  much 
skill  to  belong  tx)  the  ordinary  country  people. 

**  Jacic  looked  at  the  sun,  and  cried.  Fire,  fire,  flrej 
Tom  stabled  his  keffel  in  Birkendale  mire; 
Jem  Marted  a  oalf,  and  halloo'd  fur  a  stag; 
Will  mounted  a  Rate-post  instead  of  his  nac 
For  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  men  were  urinkin|. 
There  were  two  men  of  mine. 
Three  men  of  thine. 

And  ihree  that  belunnd  to  old  Sir  Thorn  o*  Lyne : 
As  they  went  to  the  rerry,  they  were  veiy  very  merry, 
For  all  our  men  were  winkinff." 

The  voices,  as  they  mixed  in  their  w^veral  parts,  and  ran  through  them, 
untwistiTig  and  again  entwining  all  the  links  of  the  merry  old  cateh,  seemed 
to  have  a  little  touch  of  the  bacchanalian  spirit  which  they  celebrated,  and 
showed  plainly  that  the  musicians  were  engaged  in  the  same  joyous  revel  as 
the  TnenyU  of  old  Sir  Tbom  o'  Lyne.  At  length  I  came  within  sight  of 
them,  three  in  number,  where  they  s^t  cosily  niched  into  what  you  might 

call  a  injinker^  a  little  sand-pit,  dry  a»d  snug  and  surrounded  by  its  banks, 

and  a  screefn  of  whin*  in  full  bfoom. 


•  w,        w.  —  P*e~cr%^af  iT>to  hie  mouth  \. , 

b  the  o*her  he  held  a  foaming  taaks^^  bis  eyee  dancing  with  all  the  gloe 
•f  ft  foTbidden  revel;  and  hb  featu*^/ ^hich  have  at  aU  times  a  mischie- 
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T0U8  archness  ol  expression,  confessing  the  fall  sweetness  of  stolen  watery 
and  bread  eaten  in  secret. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of  the  male  and  female,  who  were 
partners  with  Benjie  in  these  merry  doings.  The  man's  long  loose-bodied 
great-coat,  (wrap-rascal  as  the  vulgar  term  it,)  the  fiddle-case,  with  its 
straps,  which  lav  beside  him,  and  a  small  knapsack  which  might  contain 
his  few  necessaries ;  a  clear  gray  eye ;  features  which,  in  contending  with 
many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a  wild  and  careless  expression  of  glee,  animated 
at  present,  when  he  was  exercising  for  his  own  pleasure  the  arts  which  he 
usually  practised  for  bread, — all  announced  one  of  those  peripatetic  followers 
of  Orpheus,  whom  the  vulgar  call  a  sti-oUing  fiddler.  Gazing  more  atten-  i 
tively,  I  easily  discovered  that  though  the  poor  musician's  eyes  were  open, 
their  sense  was  shut,  and  that  the  ecstacy  with  which  he  turned  them  up 
to  Heaven,  only  derived  its  apparent  expression  from  his  own  internal  emo- 
tions, but  received  no  assistance  from  the  visible  objects  around.  Beside 
him  sat  his  female  companion,  in  a  man's  hat,  a  blue  coat,  which  seemed 
also  to  have  been  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  a  red  petticoat.  She  was 
cleaner,  in  person  and  in  clothes,  than  such  itinerants  generally  are ;  and, 
having  been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba^  she  did  not  even  yet  neglect 
some  attention  to  her  appearance  ;  wore  a  large  amber  necklace,  and  silver 
ear-rings,  and  had  her  plaid  fastened  across  her  breast  with  a  brooch  of  the 
same  metal. 

The  man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  attire, 
and  had  a  decent  silk  handkerchief  well  knotted  about  his  throat,  under 
which  peeped  a  clean  owerlay.  Hfs  beard,  also,  instead  of  displaying  a 
grizzlv  stubble,  unmowed  for  several  days,  flowed  in  thick  and  comely 
abunaanoe  over  the  breast,  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  mingled  with 
his  hair,  which  was  but  beginning  to  exhibit  a  touch  of  age.  To  sum  up 
his  appearance,  the  loose  garment  which  I  have  described,  was  secured 
around  him  by  a  large  old-mshioned  belt,  with  brass  studs,  in  which  hung  . 
a  dirk,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  its  usual  accompaniments.  Altogether,  there 
was  something  more  wild  and  adventurous-looking  about  the  man,  than  I 
could  hi^ve  expected  to  see  in  an  ordinary  modern  crowder ;  and  the  bow 
which  he  now  and  then  drew  across  the  violin,  to  direct  his  little  choir,  was 
decidedly  that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 

You  must  understand,  that  many  of  these  observations  were  the  fruits  of 
after  remark ;  for  I  had  scarce  approached  so  near  as  to  get  a  distinct  view 
of  the  party,  when  my  friend  Benjie's  lurching  attendant,  which  he  calls 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  Hemp,  began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears,  and, 
sensible  oi  my  presence,  flew,  barking  like  a  fury,  to  the  place  where  I  had 
meant  to  lie  concealed  till  I  heard  another  song.  I  was  obliged,  however, 
to  jump  on  my  feet,  and  intimidate  Hemp,  who  would  otherwise  have  bit 
me,  by  two  sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which  sent  him  howling  back  to  his 
master. 

Little  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  appearance ;  but,  caIca-> 
lating  on  my  placability,  and  remembering,  perhaps,  that  the  ill-used 
Solomon  was  no  palfrey  of  mine,  he  speedily  affected  great  glee,  and  almost 
in  one  breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I  was  **a  grand  sentleman.  and 
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»me  sense,  of  tins  country ;  for  I  was  born  within  bearing  of  the  roar  of 
w  *^"    ,^^*^  I  give  your  honoar  a  teach  of  the  auld  bread-winner?" 
He  preluded  as  he  spoke,  in  a  manner  which  really  excited  my  curiosity . 
and  tiien  taking  the  old  tone  of  Galashiels  for  his  theme,  he  graced  it  with  a 
number  of  wild,  complicated,  and  beautiful  variations ;  during  which,  it 
was  wonderful  to  observe  how  his  sightless  face  was  lighted  up  under  the 
conscious  pnde  and  heartfelt  delight  m  the  exercise  of  his  own  very  oonsi- 
aerable  powers. 
'•  What  think  you  of  that,  now,  for  threescore  and  twa?" 
1  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"A  rant,  man  —  an  auld  rant,"  said  Willie ;  •*  naetbing  like  the  tnusie  yt 
nae  m  your  ballhouses  and  your  playhouses  in  Bdinbro';  but  ifs  wee! 
aneugh  anes  in  a  way  at  a  dyke-side  —  Here's  another  — it's  no  a  Scotch 
tune,  but  it  passes  for  ane  — Oswald  made  it  himsell,  I  reckon  —  he  has 
oh^ted  mony  ane,  but  he  canna  cheat  Wandering  Willie." 

He^  then  played  your  favourite  air  of  Roslin  Castle,  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  T-ariations,  some  of  which  I  am  certain  were  almost  extempore. 

"You  have  another  fiddle  there,  my  friend,"  said -I  — "Have  you  a 
comrade  ?"  But  Willie's  ears  were  deaf,  or  his  attention  was  still  busied 
with  the  tone. 

The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  "  0  ay,  sir  —  troth  we  have  a  partner  — 
a  gangrel  body  like  oursells.  No  but  my  hinny  might  have  been  better  if 
he  had  liked  ;  for  mony  a  bein  nook  in  mony  a  braw  house  has  been  offered 
*o  my  binny  Willie,  if  he  wad  but  just  bide  still  and  play  to  the  gentles." 

"Whisht,  woman!  whisht!"  said  the  blind  man,  angrily,  shaking  his 
locks ;  "  dinna  deave  the  gentleman  wi'  your  havers.  Stay  in  a  house  and 
play  to  the  gentles !  —  strike  up  when  my  leddy  pleases,  and  lay  down  the 
bow  when  my  lord  bids!  Na,  na,  that's  nae  life  for  Willie.  —Look  out, 
r^^gjlgi©  —  peer  out,  woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  see  Robin  coming.  —  De'il  be 
^  m  him  1  he  has  got  to  the  lee-side  of  some  smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and  he 
wunna  budge  the  night,  1  doubt." 

•*  That  is  your  consort's  instrument,"  said  I  —  "  Will  you  give  me  leave 
to  try  ray  skill  ?"  I  slipped  at  the  same  time  a  shilling  into  the  woman's 
hand. 

"I  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Robin's  fiddle  to  ye,"  said  Willie, 
hlnntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a  twitch.  "  Hout  awa,  Maggie,"  he  said  in 
contempt  of  the  hint ;  "  though  the  gentleman  may  hae  gien  ye  siller,  ho 
may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a'  that,  and  Til  no  trust  Robin's  fiddle  wi'  an 
Ignoramus. — But  that's  no  sae  muckle  amiss,"  he  added,  ^  I  began  to 
touch  the  instrument;  "I  am  thinking  ye  have  some  skill  o'  the  craft." 

To  confirm  him  in  this  favourable  opinion,  I  began  to  execute  such  a 
complicated  flourish  as  I  thought  must  have  turned  Orowdero  into  a  pillar 
of  stone  with  envy  and  wonder.  I  scaled  the  top  of  the  finger-board,  to  dive 
at  once  to  the  bottom  —  skipped  with  flying  fingers,  like  Timotheus,  from 
vhiitto  shift — struck  arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones,  but  without  exciting 
•nypf  the  astonishment  which  I  had  expected. 

Willie  indeed  listened  to  me  with  considerable  attention;  but  I  was  no 
Moner  finished,  than  he  immediately  mimicked  on  his  own  instrument  the 
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b\tLj  very  weel  >wi'  a  little  practice  and  some  giide  teachia|^.    Bui  ye  maim 
learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man  —  to  put  the  heart  into  it" 

I  plaje'l  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received  more  decided  approbatioc. 

*'  That'tt  something  like  it,  man.    Od,  ye  are  a  clever  birkic !'' 

The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.  "  The  gentleman  is  a  gentleman, 
Willie  —  ye  maunna  speak  that  sate  to  him,  hinnie.'' 

"The  deevii  I  maunna  T' said  Willie  ;  *.*and  what  for  mauona  1 7 -*- If 
be  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna  draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  be?" 

"  Indeed  X  cannot,  my  honest  friend,"  said  I ;  *'  and  if  you  will  go  with 
me  to  a  house  hard  by,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  night  with  you." 

Here  I  looked  rouno,  and  observed  Benjie  smothering  in  a  laugh,  which 
I  was  sure  had  mischief  in  it.  I  seized  him  suddenly  by  the  ear,  and  made 
him  confess  that  he  was  laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  the  reception  which  a 
fiddler  was  likely  to  eet  from  the  Quakers  at  Mount  Sharon.  X  chucked  him 
from  me,  not  sorry  that  his  mirth  had  reminded  me  in  time  of  what  I  had 
for  the  moment  forgotten  ;  and  invited  the  itinerant  to  go  with  me  to  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  from  which  I  proposed  to  send  word  to  Mr.  Qeddes  that  I  should 
not  return  home  that  evening.  But  the  minstrel  declined  this  invitation 
also.  He  was  engaged  fur  the  night,  he  said,  to  a  dance  in  the  i^eighbour- 
hood,  and  vented  a  round  execration  on  the  laziness  or  drunkenness  of  his 
oomrade,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

''  I  will  go  with  you  instead  of  him,"  said  I,  in  a  sudden  whim ;  "  and  J 
will  give  you  a  crown  to  introduce  me  as  your  comrade." 

''  You  gang  instead  of  Rob  the  Rambler  I  My  certie,  freend»  ye  are  no 
blate  I"  answered  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  which  announced  death  to 
my  frolic. 

But  Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown  had  not  escaped,  began  to  open 
on  that  scent  with  a  maundering  sort  of  lecture.  **  Oh  Willie  I  hinny  WiUie, 
whan  will  ye  learq  to  be  wise  ?  There's  a  crown  to  be  win  for  naething 
but  saying  ae  man's  name  instead  of  anither.  And,  wae's  me  I  I  hae  just 
a  shilling  of  this  gentleman's  gieing,  and  a  boodle  of  my  ain ;  and  ye  wunna 
bend  ^our  will  sae  muckle  as  to  take  op  the  siller  that's  flung  at  your  feet ! 
Ye  will  die  the  death  of  a  cadger's  powney,  in  a  wreath  of  drift  I  and  what 
can  I  do  better  than  lie  doun  and  die  wi'  you  ?  for  ye  winna  let  me  win 
siller  to  keep  either  you  or  mysell  leevin." 

"  Haud  your  nonsense  tongue,  woman,"  said  Willie,  b^it  less  absolutely 
than  before.     **  Is  he  a  real  gentleman,  or  ane  of  the  player-men  ?" 

**  I'se  uphaud  him  a  real  gentleman,"  said  the  woman. 

**  I'se  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter,"  said  Willie ;  "  let  us  see^iaud 
of  your  hand,  neebor,  gin  ye  like." 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himself,  "  Ay,  ay,  here  are  fingers  that 
have  seen  canny  service."  Then  running  his  hand  over  my  hair,  my  face, 
and  my  dress,  he  went  on  with  his  soUloquj ;  "Ay,  ay,  moisted  hair, 
braidclaith  o'  the  best,  and  seenteen  hundred  hnen  on  his  back,  at  the  least 
o'  it.  —  And  how  do  you  think,  my  braw  birkie,  that  you  are  to  pass  for  a 
tramping  fiddler  ?" 

"  My  dress  is  plain,"  said  I,  —  indeed  I  had  chosen  my  most  ordinary 
suit,  out  of  compliment  to  my  Quaker  friends,  — **  and  I  can  easily  pass  for 
a  young  farmer  out  upon  a  frolic.  Gome,  I  will  double  the  crown  I  promised 
you." 

**  Damn  your  crowns  I"  said  the  disinterested  man  of  music.  ''  I  would 
like  to  have  a  round  wi'  vou.  that^s  AArtAin :  — hnt  a  fA.rxnor   AfiH  wUYi  & 
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dipped  the  promised  piece  into  her  hand.    The  wnte  orguis  of  »b*  Wina 
man  detected  this  little  manoeuvre. 

"  Are  ye  at  it  a^in  wi'  the  ailler,  ye  jaudt    I'll  be  eworn  7«  wad  ralhef 
near  ae  twalpenny  clink  against  another,  than  have  a  apng  fromKory  UMU 
rf  he  was  coming  alive  again  anea  errand.    Gang  doun  the  gate  to  V"®*^ 
Greg8on?s  and  get  the  things  ye  want,  and  bide  there  tUl  ele'en  boon  m  ttie 
morn ;  and  if  you  aee  Kobm,  send  him  on  to  »e."     ^  .  .  j  . 

"  Am  1  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then  V  eaid  Maggie,  m  a  diaappomted  tone. 
"  And  what  for  should  ye  ?"  eud  her  lord  andmaater ;  **  to  dance  a  n^fbt. 
Tee  warrant,  and  no  to  be  fit  to  walk  your  tae'e-length  the  mora,  and  w« 
bave  ten  Scots  miles  afore  us?    Na,  na.    Stable  the  steed,  and  pit  your  wiil 
to  Y>ed,  when  there's  night  wark  to  do."  ,  . 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Willie,  hinnie,  ye  ken  best ;  but  oh,  take  an  nnoo  eaie  C 
yoursell,  and  mind  ye  haena  the  blessing  o'  sight."  ^  ,^      .  >» 

"  Your  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tire  of  the  blessing  of  heanng,  woman, 

replied  Willie,  in  answer  to  this  tender  exhortation.  *u  *  i 

But  I  now  put  in  for  my  interest. .  "  Hollo,  good  folks,  remember  that  I 

am  to  send  the  boy  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  if  you  jjo  to  ihe  Shepherd  s  Uusli, 

honest  woman,  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  guide  the  bhnd  man  where  he  is  going  I 

I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  country."  . 

"  And  ye  ken  micUe  less  of  my  hinnie,  sir,"  replied  »»«"«•  "f^f* 
he  needs  ony  guiding ;  he's  the  best  guide  himsell,  that  ye  11  find  be 
Criffell  and  Carlisle.  Horse-road  and  foot-path,  parish-road  and  kirk 
high-road  and  cross-road,  he  kens  ilka  foot  of  ground  in  NiUwiUle.' 

"  Ay,  ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gude-wife,"  added  the  fiddler. 
"  But  ^ng  your  ways,  Maggie,  that's  the  first  wise  word  ye  hae  spoke  the 
day.  I  wish  it  was  dark  night,  and  raio,  and  wind,  for  the  gentleman  a 
sake,  that  I  might  show  him  Siere  is  whiles  when  ane  had  bettor  want  een 
than  have  them  ;  for  I  am  as  true  a  guide  by  darkness  as  by  daylight.' 

Internally  as  well  pleased  that  my  companion  was  not  put  to  give  me  tbie 
last  proof  of  his  skill,  I  wrote  a  note  with  a  pencil,  desiring  Samuel  to  bring 
my  horse  at  midnight,  when  I  thought  my  frolic  would  be  well-nigh  over,  to 
the  place  to  which  the  bearer  should  direct  him,  and  I  sent  little  Benjie  with 
an  apology  to  the  worthy  Quakers.  .     .- 

As  w^e  parted  in  different  directions,  the  good  woman  said,  "Oh,  sir,  if  ye 
wad  hut  ask  Willie  to  tell  ye  ane  of  his  tales  to  shorten  the  gate !  He  can 
speak  like  ony  minister  frae  the  pu'pit,  m^d  he  might  have  been  a  minister 

"  himsell,  hut " 

.  "'Haud  your  tongue,  ye  fulel"  said  Willie,  —  "  But  stay,  Meg—  gie  me  a 
kiss,  we  maunna  part  in  anger,  neither."— And  thus  our  society  8eparated.t 


tbuik 
between 
.rtMul  and  kirk-road. 


LETTER  XI. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 


You  are  now  to  conceive  us  proceeding  in  our  different  directions  across 
the  bare  downs.    Yonder  flies  little  Beniie  to  the  northward,  with  Henap 
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•o  soon  AS  he  is  oat  of  ken.  Stepping  westward,  yon  see  Maggie's  tall  fbrai 
and  high-crowned  hat,  relieved  by  the  fluttering  of  her  plaidupon  the  left 
shoulder,  darkening  as  the  distance  diminishes  her  size,  and  as  the  le-ral 
Bunboams  begin  to  sink  upon  the  sea.  She  is  taking  her  quiet  journey  to 
the  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Then,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  jou  have  a  full  view  of  Darsie  Latimer, 
with  his  new  acquaintance,  Wandering  Willie,  who,  bating  that  tie  touched 
the  ground  now  and  then  with  his  staff,  not  in  a  doubtful  groping  manner, 
but  with  the  confident  air  of  an  experienced  pilot,  heaving  the  leaa  when  he 
has  the  soundings  by  heart,  walks  as  firmly  and  boldly  as  if  he  possessed 
the  eyes  of  Argus.  There  they  go,  each  with  his  violin  slung  at  his  back, 
but  one  of  them  at  least  totally  ignorant  whither  their  course  is  directed. 

And  wherefore  did  you  enter  so  keenly  into  such  a  mad  frolic  ?  says  my 
wise  counsellor  —  Why,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  as  a  sense  of  loneb- 
ness,  and  a  longing  for  that  kindness  which  is  interchanged  in  society,  led 
me  to  take  up  my  temporary  residence  at  Mount  Sharon,  the  monotony  of 
my  life  there,  the  quiet  simplicity  of  the  conversation  of  the  Geddeses.  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  amusements  and  employments,  wearied  out  my 
impatient  temper,  and  prepared  me  for  the  first  escapade  which  chance  might 
throw  in  my  way.  ^  » 

What  would  I  have  given  that  I  could  have  procured  that  solemn  grave 
visage  of  thine,  to  dignify  this  joke,  as  it  hatn  done  full  many  a  one  of 
thine  <^n !  Thou  hast  so  happy  a  knack  of  doing  the  most  foolish  things 
in  the  wisest  manner,  that  thou  mightst  pass  thy  extravagancies  for  rational 
actions,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Prudence  herself. 

From  the  direction  which  my  guide  observed,  I  begran  to  suspect  that  the 
dell  at  Brokenburn  was  our  probable  destination  ;  and  it  became  important 
to  me  to  consider  whether  I  could,  with  propriety,  or  even  perfect  safety, 
intrude  myself  again  upon  the  hospitality  of  m^  former  host.  *I  therefore 
asked  Willie,  whether  we  were  bound  for  the  Laird's,  as  folk  called  him. 

"  Do  ye  ken  the  Laird  ?"  said  Willie,  interrupting  a  sonata  of  Oorelli,  of 
which  he  had  whistled  several  bars  with  great  precision. 

*'I  know  the  Laird  a  little,"  said  I;  '*ana  therefore  I  was  doubting 
whether  I  ought  to  go  to  his  town  in  disguise." 

'*  I  should  doubts  not  a  little  only,  but  a  great  deal,  before  I  took  ye  there, 
my  chap,"  said  Wandering  Willie ;  "  for  I  am  thinking  it  wad  be  worth 
little  less  than  broken  banes  baith*  to  you  and  me.  Na,  na,  chap,  we  are 
no  ganging  to  the  Laird's,  but  to  a  blithe  birling  at  the  Brokenburn-foot, 
where  there  will  be  mony  a  braw  lad  and  lass ;  and  maybe  there  may  be 
some  of  the  Laird's  folks,  for  he  never  comes  to  sic  splores  himsell.  He  is 
all  for  fowling-piece  and  salmon-spear,  now  that  pike  and  musket  are  out 
of  the  question," 

"  He  has  been  a  soldier,  then  ?"  said  L 

**  I'se  warrant  him  a  soger,"  answered  Willie ;  "  but  take  my  advice,  and 
speer  as  little  about  him  as  he  does  about  you.  Best  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie.  Better  say  naething  about  the  Laird,  my  man,  and  tell  me  instead, 
what  sort  of  a  chap  ye  are,  that  are  sae  ready  to  cleik  in  with  an  auld 
gaberlunzie  fiddler?    Maggie  says  ye're  p^entle,  but  a  shilling  maks  a'  the 
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IJOh  fto ;  only  with  honest  folks  like  yoarself.  Willie,"  wm  my  reply. 

"  Honest  folks  like  me  1  —  How  do  ye  ken  whether  I  am  honest,  or  what 
I  am  ?  —  I  may  be  the  deeTil  himsell  for  what  ye  ken  ;  for  he  has  power  la 
^me  disguised  like  an  angel  of  light;  and  besides  he  is  a  prime  fiddlor. 
He  played  a  sonata  to  CoreTli,  ye  ken." 

There  -was  something  odd  in  this  speech,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  wab 
<&il  It  seemed  as  if  my  companion  was  not  always  in  his  constant  mind, 
or  that  he  was  willing  to  try  if  he  could  frighten  me.  I  laughed  at  the 
extravagance  of  his  language,  however,  and  asked  him  in  reply,  if  he  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  that  the  foul  fiend  would  play  so  silly  a  masquerade. 
'*Yeken  little  about  it— little  about  it,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
bead  and  beard,  and  knitting  his  brows — *'  I  could  tell  ye  something  about 

What  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a  tale-teller,  as  well  as  a  musician, 
now  occurred  to  me ;  and  as  you  know  I  like  tales  of  superstition,  I  begged 
k>  have  a  specimen  of  his  talent  as  we  went  along. 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  the  blind  man,  "  that  when  I  am  tired  of  scraping 
thainn  or  singing  ballants,  I  while  mak  a  tale  serve  the  turn  among  the 
eountry  bodies ;  and  I  have  some  fearsome  anes,  that  make  the  auld  car- 
hneg  shake  on  the  settle,  and  the  bits  o'  bairns  skirl  on  their  minnies  out 
u^  their  beds.  But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell  you  was  a  thing  that 
befell  in  our  ain  house  in  my  father's  time  —  that  is,  my  father  was  then  a 
haffiins  callant ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that  are 
out  a  young,  thoughtless  chap,  wha  ye  draw  up  wi'  on  a  lonely  road ;  for 
nnwkle  was  the  dool  and  care  that  came  o't  to  my  gudesire." 

He  commenced  his  tale  accordingly,  in  a  distinct  narrative  tone  of  voice, 
which  he  raised  and  depressed  with  considerable  skill ;  at  times  sinking 
almost  into  a  whisper,  and  turning  his  clear  but  sightless  eyeballs  upjon  mj 
face,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  witness  the  impression  which  his 
"'^y^^ve  .niade  upon  my  features.  I  will  not  spare  you  a  syllable  of  it, 
although  it  be  of  the  longest;  so  I  make  a  dash and  begin 

Wanlietfng  80(ll(e'«  Sale. 

/^«  ™a«n  have  beard  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  who  lived  in 

these  parts  before  the  dear  years.    The  country  will  lane  mind  him;  and 

our  fathers^  used  to  draw  breath  thick  if  ever  they  heard  him  named.     He 

was  out  wi*  the  Hielandmen  in  Montrose's  time ;  and  again  he  wift  in  the 

hills  wi'  Glencairn  in  the  saxteen  hundred  and  fifty-tws ;  and  sae  when 

Vl^^     ^^^^^^  *^®  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in  sic  favour  as  the  Laird  of 

^^K^"*^^^*  ^    ^®  T^  knighted  at  Lonnon  court,  wi'  the  King's  ain  sword ; 

and  being  a  Tedhot  prelatist,  he  came  down  here,  rampauging  like  a  lion, 

with  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  (and  of  lunacy,  for  what  I  ken,)  to  put 

down  a   the  W^igs  and  Covenanters  in  the  country.   Wild  wark  they  made 

•^V-^  ^  ^"^J  *^e  Whigs  were  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  fierce,  and  it  was 

Which   should   first  tire  the  other.    Redgauntlet  was  aye  for  the  strong 

band;  and  his  name  is  kend  as  wide  in  the  country  as  Claverhouse's  or 

™  r.»^  ,1®'  v^^®"'  "®^  dargle,  nor  mountain,  nor  cave,  could  hide  the 

puir  hiJl-folk  wWRedgauntlet  was  out  with  bugle  and  bloodhound  after 

vuem,  as  if  theviiaa  been  raa  v^^..^  j a«%/I  4y..^^\>  tTkan  4-kA-«r  fVm/i  4-kAm. 
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ti>  the  same  purpose,  of  wbilk  roair  anon.  The  best  blessing  thoy  warec 
on  him  was,  '*  Deil  scowp  wi'  Redgauntlet  1"  Ho  wasna  a  bad  master  to  hip 
ain  folk,  though,  and  was  weel  aneugh  liked  by  his  tenants ;  and  as  fur  the 
lackies  a^id  troopers  that  raid  out  wi'  him  to  the  persecutions,  as  the  Whi^s 
caa'd  those  killing  times,  ttij  wad  hae  drunken  themsells  blind  to  his 
health  at  ony  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  ^udesire  lived  on  Redgauntlet's  grund  — 
they  ca'  the  place  Primrose-Kno  .re.  We  had  lived  on  the  grund,  and  under 
the  Redgauntlets,  since  the  riding  days,  and  lang  before.  It  was  a  pleasant 
bit ;  and  I  think  the  air  is  callerer  and  fresher  there  than  ony  where  else 
in  the  country.  It's  a'  deserted  now ;  and  I  sat  on  the  broken  doo]>cheek 
three  days  sinc^,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the  place  was  in  ; 
but  that's  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There  dwelt  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steen- 
Bon,  a  rambling,  rattling  chieF  he  had  been  in  his  young  days,  and  could 
play  weel  on  the  pipes;  he  was  famous  at  "Hoopers  and  Girders"  —  a' 
Cumberland  couldna  touch  him  at  '*  Jockie  Lattin" — and  he  had  the  finest 
finger  for  the  back-lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  like  o'  Steenie 
wasna  the  sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o'.  And  so  he  became  a  Tory,  as 
they  ca'  it,  which  we  now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  kind  of  needcessity, 
that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  He  had  nae  ill-will  to  the 
Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see  the  blude  rin,  though,  bein^  obliged  to 
follow  Sir  Robert  in  hunting  and  hoisting,  watching  and  warding,  he  saw 
muckle  mischief,  and  maybe  did  some,  that  he  couldna  avoid. 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favourite  with  his  master,  and  kend  a'  the 
folks  about  the  castle,  and  was  often  sent  for  to  play  the  pipes  when  they 
were  at  their  merriment.  Auld  Dougal  MacCallum,  the  butler,  that  had 
followed  Sir  Robert  through  gude  and  ill,  thick  and  thin,  pool  and  stream, 
was  specially  fond  of  the  pipes,  and  aye  gae  my  gudesire  his  gude  word  wi' 
the  Laird ;  for  Dougal  could  turn  his  master  round  his  finger. 

Weel,  round  came  the  Revolution,  and  it  had  like  to  have  broken  the 
hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  his  master.  But  the  change  was  not  a'thegither 
sae  great  as  they  feared,  and  other  folk  thought  for.  The  Whigs  made  an 
unco  crawing  what  they  wad  do  with  their  auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi' 
Sir  Robert  Kedgauntlet.  But  there  were  ower  mony  great  folks  dipped  in 
the  same  doings,  to  niak  a  spick  and  span  new  warld.  So  Parliament 
passed  it  a'  ower  easy  ;  and  Sir  Robert,  bating  that  he  was  held  to  hunting 
foxes  instead  of  Covenanters,  remained  just  the  man  he  was.*  His  revel 
was  as  loud,  and  his  hall  as  weel  lighted,  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  maybe 
he  lacked  the  fines  of  the  nonconformists,  that  used  to  come  to  stock  his 
larder  and  cellar ;  for  it  is  certain  he  began  to  be  keener  about  the  rents 
than  his  tenants  used  to  find  him  before,  and  they  behoved  to  be  prompt  to 
the  rent-day,  or  else  the  Laird  wasna  pleased.  And  he  was  sic  an  awsome 
body,  that  nacbody  cared  to  anger  him;  for  the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the 
rage  that  he  used  to  get  into,  and  the  looks  that  he  put  on,  made  men  some- 
times think  him  a  devil  incarnate. 

Weel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager — no  that  he  was  a  very  great  mis- 
guider — but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  twa  terms'  rent  in  arrear. 
He  got  the  first  brash  at  Whitsunday  put  ower  wi'  fair  word  and  piping; 
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taunt  or  sinner,  as  the  wind  stood.  He  was  a  professor  in  this  ReToludoD 
warid,  but  he  liked  an  orra  sough  of  this  warld,  and  a  tune  on  the  piijea 
weel  aneagh  at  a  by  time ;  and  abune  a',  he  thought  he  had  gude  security 
for  the  siller  he  lent  my  gudesire  ower  the  stocking  at  Primrose-Knowe. 

Away  trots  my  gudesire  to  Redeauntlet  Oastle  wi'  a  heavy  purse  and  a 
light  heart,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  Laird's  daneer.  Weel,  the  first  thing  he 
learned  at  the  Castle  was,  that  Sir  Robert  had  fretted  himsell  into  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  because  he  did  not  appear  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna 
a'thegether  for  sake  of  the  money,  Dougal  thought ;  but  because  he  didna 
like  to  part  wi'  nny  gudesire  aff  the  grand.  Dougal  was  glad  to  see  Steenio, 
tnd  brought  bim  into  the  great  oak  parlour,  and  there  sat  the  Laird  his 
ieesome  lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside  him  a  great,  ill-faroured  jack- 
anape,  that  w^as  a  special  pet  of  his ;  a  cankered  beast  it  was,  and  mony 
an  ill-natured  trick  it  played — ill  to  please  it  was,  and  easily  angered— -ran 
about  the  baill  castle,  chattering  and  yowling,  and  pinching,  and  biting 
fa]k,  specially  before  ill-weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir  Robert 
caa'd  it  Major  Weir,  after  the  warlock  that  was  burnt  ;*  and  few  folk  liked 
either  the  name  or  the  conditions  of  the  creature — they  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  by  ordinar  —  and  my  gudesire  was  not  just  easy  in  mind 
when  the  door  shut  on  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  the  room  wi'  naebody 
bat  the  Laird,  Dougal  MacGallum,  and  the  Major,  a  thing  that  hadna 
chanced  to  bim  before. 

Sir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  great  armed  chair,  wi'  his  grand 
▼elvet  gown,  and  his  feet  on  a  cradfe ;  for  he  had  baith  gout  and  gravel, 
and  his  face  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly  as  Satan's.     Major  Weir  sat  opposite 
to  him,  in  a  red  laced  coat,  and  the  Laird's  wig  on  his  head ;  and  aye  as 
Sir  Robert  girned  wi'  pain,  the  jackanape  girned  too,  like  a  sheep's-head 
between  a  pair  of  tangs  — *  an  ill-faur'd,  fearsome  couple  they  were.    The 
Laird's  buff-coat  was  hune  on  a  pin  behind  him,  and  nis  broadsword  and 
his  pistols  within  reach ;  for  he  keepit  up  the  auld  fashion  of  haying  the 
weapons  ready,  and  a  horse  saddled  day  and  night,  just  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  was  able  to  loup  on  horseback,  and  away  after  ony  of  the  hill-folk 
he  could  get  speerings  of.    Some  said  it  was  for  fear  of  the  Whigs  taking 
yengeance,  but  I  judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom  —  he  wasna  gien  to  fear 
ony  thin^.     Tbe  rental-book,  wi'  its  black  coyer  and  brass  clasps,  was  lying 
beside  bim  ;  and  a  book  of  sculduddry  sangs  was  put  betwixt  the  leayes,  to 
keep  it  open  at  the  place  where  it  bore  evidence  against  the  Goodman  of 
Primrose-Knowe,  as  behind  the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties.     Sir  Robert 
gave  my  gudesire  a  look,  as  if  he  would  have  withered  his  heart  in  his 
bosom,     "le  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of  bending  his  brows,  that  men  saw 
the  yisible  mark  of  a  horse-shoe  in  his  forehead,  deep  dinted,  as  if  it  had 
been  stamped  there. 

"Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom  whistle?"  said  Sir  Robert. 

"  Zounds  I  if  you  are " 

My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance  as  he  could  put  on,  made  a  leg, 
and  placed  the  bag  of  monej  on  the  table  wi'  a  dash,  like  a  man  that  does 
something  clever.  The  Laird  drew  it  to  bim  hastily  — "  Is  it  all  here, 
Steenio,  man  V 

"  Vr\nr  honour  Will  find  it  riff"ht.  *> :;i  r*,tr  o-ntlAnirA. 
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Terribly  the  Laird  roared  for  cauld  water  to  his  feet,  and  wine  to  oool  IMi 
throat ;  ftnd  Hell,  hell,  hell,  aod  its  flames,  was  aye  the  word  in  his  moiktk. 
Thej  brought  him  water,  and  when  thej  plunged  his  swoln  feet  into  the  tab^ 
he  cried  out  it  was  burning ;  and  folk  say  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle 
like  a  seething  caldron.  He  flung  the  cup  at  Dougal's  head,  and  said  he 
had  given  him  blood  instead  of  burgunay;  and,  sure  aneugh,  the  last 
washed  clotted  blood  aff  the  carpet  the  neist  day.  The  jackanape  they  eaa'd 
Maior  Weir,  it  jibbered  and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its  master ;  my 
gudesire's  head  was  like  to  turn  —  he  forgot  baith  siller  and  receipt,  and 
down  stairs  he  banged  ;  but  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks  came  faint  and  fainter ; 
there  was  a  deep-drawn  shivering  groan,  and  word  gaed  through  the  Castle, 
that  the  Laird  was  dead. 

Weel,  away  came  my  gudesire,  wi'  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  his  best 
hope  was,  that  Dougal  had  seen  the  money-bag,  and  heard  the  Laird  speak 
of  writing  the  receipt.  The  young  Laird,  now  Sir  John,  came  from  Edin- 
burgh, to  see  things  put  to  rights.  Sir  John  and  his  father  never  gree'd 
weel.  Sir  John  had  been  bred  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the  lask 
Scots  Parliament  and  voted  for  the  Union,  having  gotten,  it  was  thought,  a 
rug  of  the  compensations — if  his  father  could  have  come  out  of  his  grave, 
he  would  have  brained  him  for  it  on  his  awn  hearthstane.  Some  thought  it 
was  easier  counting  with  the  auld  rough  Knight  than  the  fair-spoken  young 
ane — but  mair  of  Uiat  anon. 

Dougal  MacCallum,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor  grained,  but  gaed  about 
the  house  looking  like  a  corpse,  but  directing,  as  was  his  duty,  8^  the  order 
of  the  grand  funeral.  Now,  Dougal  looked  aye  waur  and  waur  when  night 
was  coming,  and  was  aye  the  last  to  gang  to  bis  bed,  whilk  was  in  a  little 
round  just  opposite  the  chamber  of  dais,  whilk  his  master  occupied  while 
he  was  living,  and  were  he  now  lay  in  state,  as  they  oaa'd  it,  weel-arday ! 
The  night  before  the  funeral,  Dougal  could  keep  his  awn  oounsel  nae  langer ; 
he  came  doun  with  his  proud  spirit,  and  fairly  asked  auld  Huteheon  to  sit 
in  his  room  with  him  for  an  hour.  When  they  were  in  the  round,  Dougal 
took  ae  tass  of  brandy  to  himsell,  and  gave  another  to  Huteheon,  and  wished 
him  all  health  and  lang  life,  and  said  that,  for  himsell,  he  wasna  lang  for 
this  world ;  for  that,  every  night  since  Sir  Robert's  death,  his  silver  call  had 
sounded  from  the  state  chamber,  just  as  it  used  to  do  at  nights  in  his  life- 
time, to  call  Dougal  to  help  to  turn  him  in  his  bed.  Dougal  said,  that  being 
alone  with  the  dead  on  that  floor  of  the  tower,  (for  naelK)dy  cared  to  wake 
Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  like  another  corpse,)  he  had  never  daured  to  answer 
the  call,  but  that  now  his  conscience  checked  him  for  neglecting  his  duty ; 
for,  **  though  death  breaks  service,"  said  MaoOallum,  **  it  shall  never  break 
mj  service  to  Sir  Robert ;  and  I  will  answer  his  next  whistle,  so  be  you 
will  stand  by  me,  Huteheon.'' 

Huteheon  had  nae  will  to  the  wark,  but  he  had  stood  by  Dougal  in  battle 
and  broil,  and  he  wad  not  fail  him  at  this  pinch;  so  down  the  carles  sat 
ower  a  stoup  of  brandy,  and  Huteheon,  who  was  something  of  a  clerk, 
would  have  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  ;  but  Dougal  would  hear  naething 
but  a  blaud  of  Davie  Lindsay,  whilk  was  the  waur-  preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was  quiet  as  a  grave,  sure  enough 
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Maiig  the  anld  cbimneTs  and  turrets  where  the  howlets  huTe  their  iM^ 
Sir  John  hushed  the  matter  up,  and  the  funeral  passed  over  without  mail 
bogle-waTk. 

But  when  a'  -w^ts  ower,  and  the  Laird  was  beginning  to  settle  his  afTairSt 
every  tenant  was  called  up  for  his  arrears,  and  my  gudesire  for  the  full  sum 
that  stood  against  him  in  the  rental-book.  Weel,  away  he  trot*  to  the 
Castle,  to  tell  his  story,  and  there  he  is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in 
his  father's  chiur,  in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers  and  hanging  cravat,  and 
a  small  walking  rapier  by  his  side,  instead  of  the  auld  broadsword  that  had 
a  hundred-weight  of  steel  about  it»  what  with  blade,  chape,  and  basket-hilc 
I  have  heard  their  communing  so  often  tauld  ower,  that  I  almost  think  I 
was  there  mysell,  though  I  oouldna  be  bom  at  the  time.  (In  faet,  Alan,  my 
companion  mimicked,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  the  flatterine,  conciliat- 
ing tone  of  the  tenant's  address,  and  the  hypocritical  melancholy  of  the 
Laird's  reply.  His  grandfather,  he  said,  had,  while  he  spoke,  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  rental-book,  as  if  it  were  a  mastiffdog  that  he  was  afraid  would 


spring  up  and  bite  him.) 

"  I  VVU88  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head 
lairdship.      Your  father  was  a  kind 


seat,  and  the  white  loaf,  and  the  braid 
kind  man  to  friends  and  followers ;  muekle 
grace  to~you.  Sir  John,  to  fill  his  shoon— his  boots,  I  suld  say,  for  he  seldom 
wore  shoon,  unless  it  were  moils  when  he  had  the  gout." 

"  Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  Laird,  sighing  deeply,  and  potting  his  napkin 
to  his  een,  **  his  vras  a  sodden  call,  and  he  will  be  misMd  in  the  country ; 
no  tune  to  set  his  house  in  order — ^weel  prepared  GhMlward,  no  doubt,  which 
10  the  root  of  the  matter— hot  left  us  behind  a  tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie. 
—  Hem  I  hem  1  We  maon  go  to  bosiness,  Steenie  ;  muck  to  do,  and  little 
time  to  do  it  in." 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volome.  I  have  heard  of  a  thing  they  call 
Doouieday-book  —  I  am  clear  it  has  been  a  rental  of  back-ganging  tenants. 

"  Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the  same  soft,  sleekit  tone  of  voice— 
**  Stephen  Stevenson,  or  Steenaon,  ye  are  down  here  for  a  year's  rent  behipd 
Ihe  hand  —  due  at  last  term." 

SUphen.     **  Please  yoor  honoor.  Sir  John,  I  paid  it  to  your  father." 

Sir  John.  "  Ye  took  areceipt,  then,  doobtless,  Stephen ;  and  can  produce  it" 

Stephen.     *'  Indeed  I  hadna  time,  an  it  like  your  honour ;  for  nae  sooner 

bad  I^  set  doun  the  siller,  and  jost  as  his  honour.  Sir  Robert,  that's  ^n« 

Qrew  it  till  him  to  count  it,  and  write  out  the  receipt,  he  was  ta'en  wi'  the 

pains  that  removed  him." 

*•  That  ^as  unlucky,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  pause.  "  But  ye  maybe  paid 
it  in  the  presence  of  somebody^  I  want  but  a  tcUis  quaiis  evidence,  Stephen. 
I  would  go  ower  strictly  to  work  with  no  poor  man." 

Sii^hen.  "  Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  naebody  in  the  room  but  Doueal 
MacCallum  the  butler.  But,  as  yer  honour  kens,  he  has  e'ea  followed  hia 
anld  master." 

**  Very  unlucky  again,  Stephwi,"  gaid  Sir  John,  vnthout  altering  his 
▼oice  a  single  note.  **  The  man  to  whom  ye  paid  the  money  is  dead  —  and 
tho  man  who  witnessed  the  payment  is  dead  too  —  and  the  siller,  which 
■hould  have  been  to  the  fore,  is  neither  seen  nor  heard  tell  of  in  the  reposi- 
tories.      How  am  I  to  believe  a'  this  V* 

StepKen.    "  I  dinna  ken,  your  honour  •  but  there  ia  a  bit  memorandum 
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81$  hhn,  "  We  w\\\  examine  the  Rervants,  Stephen ;  that  is  bat  reasotiable.  ^ 

Bu^  lackey  and  las^,  and  page  and  groom,  all  denied  stoutly  that  the j  had 
ever  seen  such  a  bag  of  money  as  my  gudesire  described.  What  was  waur, 
be  had  unluckily  not  mentioned  to  any  living  soul  of  them  his  purpose  of 
paying  his  rent.  Ae  quaen  had  noticed  something  under  his  arm,  but  she 
took.it  for  the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out  of  the  room,  and  then  saiJ 
to  my  gudesire,  "  Now,  Steenie,  ye  see  ye  have  fair  play  ;  and,  as  I  have 
little  doubt  ye  ken  better  where  to  find  the  siller  than  ony  other  body,  I 
beg,  in  fair  terms,  and  for  your  own  sake,  tiiat  you  will  end  this  fasherie ; 
for,  Stephen,  ye  maun  pay  ot  flitt.'' 

'*  The  Lord  forsie  your  opinion,"  said  Stephen,  driven  almost  to  his  wif  • 
end  —  "I  am  an  nonest  man." 

'*  So  «.m  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honour ;  "  and  so  are  all  the  folks  in  the 
house,  I  hope,  out  if  there  be  a  knave  amongst  us,  it  must  be  he  that  tells 
the  story  he  cannot  |>rove."  He  paused,  and  then  added,  mair  sternly,  "  If 
I  understand  your  trick,  sir,  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  some  malicious 
reports  concerning  things  in  this  family,  and  particularly  respecting  my 
father's  sudden  death,  thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  money,  and  perhaps 
take  away  my  character,  by  insinuating  that  I  have  received  the  rent  I  am 
demanding.  —  Where  do  you  suppose  this  money  to  be?  —  I  insist  upon 
knowing." 

My  gudesire  saw  every  thing  look  so  muckle  ajgainst  him,  that  he  grew 
nearly  desperate  —  however,  he  shifted  from  one  root  to  another,  looked  to 
every  corner  of  the  room,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Speak  out,  sirrah,"  said  the  Laird,  assuming  a  look  of  his  father's,  a 
very  particular  ane,  which  he  had  when  he  was  angry  —  it  seemed  as  if  the 
wrinkles  of  his  frown  made  that  self-same  fearful  shape  of  a  horse's  shoe 
in  the  middle  of  his  brow  ; — **  Speak  out,  sir  I  I  tciU  know  your  thoughts ; 
—  do  you  suppose  that  I  have  this  money  ?*' 

'*  Far  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Do  you  charge  any  of  my  people  with  having  taken  it?" 

**  I  wad  be  laith  to  charge  them  that  may  be  innocent,"  said  my  gude- 
sire ;  "  and  if  there  be  any  one  that  is  guilty,  I  have  nae  proof." 

"  Somewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  your 
story,"  said  Sir  John  ;  "  I  ask  where  you  think  it  is  —  and  demand  a  cor- 
rect answer." 

"  In  hell,  if  you  tDtU  have  my  thoughts  of  it,"  said  my  gudesire,  driven 
to  extremity  —  **in  hell!  with  your  lather,  his  jackanape,  and  his  silver 
whistle."  m 

Down  the  stairs  he  ran,  (for  the  parlour  was  nae  place  for  him  after  such 
a  word,)  and  he  heard  the  Laird  swearing  blood  and  wounds,  behind  him, 
as  fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Robert,  and  roaring  for  the  bailie  and  the  baron- 
officer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  creditor,  (him  they  oaa'd  Laurie 
Lapraik,)  to  try  if  he  could  make  ony  thin^  out  of  him;  but  when  he 
tauld  his  story,  he  got  but  the  worst  word  in  his  wame  —  thief,  beggar,  and 
dyvour,  were  the  safbest  terms ;  and  to  the  boot  of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie 
brought  up  the  auld  story  of  his  dipping  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  God's 
saunts,  just  as  if  a  tenant  could  have  helped  riding  with  the  Laird,  and 

^rto^     t%        la>11|./1       IllrA       Slit     l/#\r\AW^      K  A/1  rVA  •ll'k  ^1 /\^  R^vt     <vii/1  Aeill.y>     mrr  a  ra        Vvn     4V>S«     ^lawk^v 
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Int  tbe  firs  may  be  black  or  white  for  what  I  can  tell.—  At  the  <Mitty  of 
the  wood  there  is  a  wild  common,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  common,  a  little 
lonely  cban^e-hou8e,  that  was  keepit  then  by  an  ostler-wife,  they  suld  bae 
caa'd  her  Tibbie   Faw,  and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  for  a  mutchkin  of 
brandy,  for  be  bad  had  no  refreshment  the  haill  day.     Tihbie  was  earnest 
wi'  him  to -take  a  bite  of  meat,  but  he  couldna  thinll  o't,  nor  would  he  take 
his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took  off  the  brandy  wholely  at  two  draughta, 
and  named  a  toast  at  each  ;  —  the  first  was,  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Red- 
gauntlet,  and  might  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  till  he  had  righted  his 
poor  bond-tenant ;  and  the  aecond  was,  a  health  to  Man's  Enemy,  if  he 
would  bat  get  him  back  the  pock  of  siller,  or  tell  him  what  came  o't,  for 
he  saw  the  haill  world  was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief  and  a  cheat,  and 
he  took  that  waur  than  even  the  ruin  of  his  house  and  hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  was  a  dark  night  turned,  and  the 
trees  made  it  yet  darker,  an^  he  let  the  beast  take  its  ain  road  through  the 
wood ;  when  idl  of  a  sudden,  from  tired  and  wearied  that  it  was  before,  the 
nag  began  to  spring,  and  flee,  and  stcnd,  that  my  gudesire  could  hardly 
keep  the  saddle  —  Upon  the  whilk,  a  horseman,  suddenly  riding  up  beside 
him,  said,  "  That's  a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend;  will  you  sell  him  ?"  — 
So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse's  neck  with  his  riding-wand,  and  it  fell 
into  its  auld  heigh-ho  of  a  stunibling  trot  "  But  his  spunk's  soon  out  of 
him,  I  think,"  continued  the  stranger,  ''and  that  is  like  mony  a  man's 
courage,  that  thinks  he  wad  do  great  things  till  he  come  to  the  proof." 

My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but  spurred  his  horse,  with  **  Oude 
e'en  to  you,  freend." 

But  It's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that  doesna  lightly  yield  his  point ; 
for,  ride  as  Steenie  liked,  he  was  aye  beside  him  at  the  self-same  pace.  At 
last  my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steenson,  grew  half  angry,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
half  feared. 

"  What  was  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freend  ?"  he  said.  "  If  ye  be  a 
robber,  I  have  nae  money ;  if  ye  be  a  leal  man,  wanting  company,  I  have 
nae  heart  tx>  mirth  or  speaking ;  and  if  ye  want  to  ken  the  road,  I  scarce 
ken  it  mysell." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  one  that, 
though  I  have  been  sair  miscaa'd  in  the  world,  am  the  only  hand  for  help- 
ing my  freends." 

So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  than  from  any  hope  of  help, 
told  him  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  It's  a  hard  pinch,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  I  think  I  can  help  you." 
"  If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,  and  take*  a  lang  day  —  1  ken  nae 
other  help  on  earth,"  said  my  gudesire. 

"  But  there  may  be  some  under  the  earth,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Come, 
I'll  be  frank  wi'  you  ;  I  could  lend  you  the  money  on  Ixmd,  but  you  would 
maybe  scruple  my  terms.  Now,  I  can  tell  you,  that  your  auld  Laird  is  dis- 
turbed in  his  grave  by  your  curses,  and  the  wailing  of  your  family,  and  if 
ye  daur  venture  to  go  to  see  him,  he  will  give  you  the  receipt." 

My  gudesire's  hair  stood  on  end  at  this  proposal,  but  he  thought  his 
companion  might  be  some  humorsome  chield  that  was  trying  to  frighten 
him,  and  might  «n 'I  -"^"^  ^     ^-       i  .      .1  ^    •!       1  1      i-« 
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jftod  deray  within  as  used  to  be  at  Sir  Robert's  bonse  at  Pace  and  Yole,  and 
iiuch  high  seasons.  They  lap  off,  and  mj  gudesire,  as  seemed  to  him, 
fastened  his  horse  to  the  very  ring  he  had  tied  him  to  that  morning,  when 
he  gaed  to  wait  on  the  young  Sir  John. 

*'  Qod !''  said  my  gudesire,  '*  if  Sir  Robert's  death  be  but  a  dream  1" 

He  knocked  at  the  ha'  door  just  as  he  was  wont,  and  his  auld  acquaint- 
ance, Dougal  MacCallum, — just  after  his  wont,  too, — came  to  open  the  door, 
and  said,  "Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  there,  lad?  Sir  Robert  has  been  crying 
for  you." 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream — he  looked  for  the  stran^r,  but 
he  was  gane  for  the  time.  At  last  he  just  tried  to  say,  "Hal lOougal 
Driveower,  are  ye  livine?    I  thought  ye  had  been  dead." 

**  Never  fash  yoursell  wi'  me,"  said  Dougal,  "  but  look  to  yoarsell ;  and 
see  ye  tak  naething  frae  ony  body  here,  neither  meat,  drink,  or  siller,  except 
just  the  receipt  that  is  your  ain." 

So  saying,  ne  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and  trances  that  were  weel 
kend  to  my  gudesire,  and  into  the  auld  oak  narlour ;  and  there  was  as  much 
singing  of  profane  sangs,  and  birling  of  rea  wine,  and  speaking  blasphemy 
and  sculduadry,  as  had  ever  been  in  Redgauntlet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the 
blithest. 

But,  Lord  take  us  in  keeping,  what  a  set  of  ghastly  revellers  they  were 
that  sat  around  that  table  I  —  My  gudesire  kend  mony  that  had  long  before 
gane  to  their  place,  for  often  had  he  piped  to  the  most  part  in  the  hall  of 
Redgauntlet.  There  was  the  fierce  Middleton,  and  the  dissolute  Rothes, 
and  the  crafty  Lauderdale ;  and  Dalyell,  with  his  bald  head,  and  a  beard 
to  his  girdle ;  and  £arlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude  on  his  hand ;  and  wild 
Bonshaw,  that  tied  blessed  Mr.  Cargill's  limbs  till  the  blude  sprung ;  and 
Dunbarton  Douglas,  the  twice-turned  traitor  baith  to  country  and  king. 
There  was  the  filuidy  Advocate  MacKenyie,  who,  for  his  worldly  wit  and 
wisdom  had  been  to  the  rest  as  a  god.  And  there  was  Claverhouse,  as 
beautiful  as  when  he  lived,  with  his  long,  dark,  curled  locks,  streaming 
down  over  his  laced  buff-coat,  and  his  left  hand  always  on  his  right  spule- 
blade,  to  hide  the  wound  that  the  silver  bullet  had  made.*  He  sat  apart 
from  them  all,  and  looked  at  them  with  a  melancholy,  haughty  coun- 
tenance; while  the  rest  halloed,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  that  the  room 
rang.  But  their  smiles  were  fearfully  contorted  from  time  to  time ;  and 
their  laugh  passed  into  such  wild  sounds,  as  made  my  gudesire's  Tery 
nails  grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  his  banes. 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  just  the  wicked  serving-men  and 
troopers,  that  had  done  their  work  and  cruel  bidding  on  earth.  There  was 
the  Xang  Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that  helped  to  take  Argyle ;  and  the 
Bishop's  summoner,  that  they  called  the  Deil's  Rattle-bag ;  and  the  wicked 
guardRmen  in  their  laced  coats ;  and  the  saVage  Highland  Amorites,  that 
shed  blood  like  water ;  and  many  a  proud  serving-man,  haughty  of  heart 
and  bloody  of  hand,  cringing  to  the  rich,  and  making  them  wickeder  than 
they  would  be ;  grinding  the  poor  to  powder,  when  the  rich  had  broken 
them  to  fragments.  And  mony,  mony  mair  were  coming  and  ganging,  a' 
as  busy  in  their  vocation  as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

*  The  penrmasea  here  mentioned  are  most  of  them  charactera  of  historical  fiiroa ;  hat  thoce  leas  known  «mI 
rememliered  may  be  found  in  the  tract  entitled, "  The  JudjFuient  and  Justice  of  6od  ExemDlified.  or.  a  Brief 
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^'^  1^^*^  Redgauntlet,  in  the  midst  of  a'  this  femrfal  riot,  cried,  w?  » 
wice  like  thunder,  on  Steenie  Piper  to  come  to  the  board-head  where  he 
^N^^^i^-*^^ ;  liw  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and  swathed  up  with  flannel, 
witti  his  holster  pistols  aside  him,  while  the  great  broadsword  rested  against 
tkis  chair»  just  as  my  gudesire  had  seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth  —  thf 
very  cushion  for  the  jackanape  was  close  to  him,  but  the  creature  itsell  was 
not  there — it  waana  its  hour,  it's  likely ;  for  he  heard  them  say  as  he  came 
torward,  "Is  not  the  Major  come  yet?"  And  another  answered,  "The 
jackanape  will  be  here  betimes  the  mom."  And  when  my  gadesire  came 
forward.  Sir  Robert,  or  his  ghaist,  or  the  deevil  in  his  Ukeness,  said,  '*Weel, 
pi»Br,  bae  ye  eettled  wi'  my  son  for  the  year's  rent?" 

With  much  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to  say,  that  Sir  John  would  not 
settle  without  his  honour's  receipt. 

"Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes,  Steenie,"  said  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Robert^—"  Play  us  up  •  Weel  hoddled,  Luckie.'  " 

Now  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned  frae  a  warlock,  that  heard  it 
when  they  were  worshipping  Satan  at  their  meetings ;  and  my  eudesire  had 
eometimea  played  it  at  the  ranting  suppers  in  Redgauntlet  GasUe,  but  never 
▼ery  willingly ;  and  now  be  grew  cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  said,  for 
excuse,  he  hadna  his  pipes  wi'  him. 

"  MacCallum,  ye  limb  of  BeeUebub,"  said  the  fearfu'  Sr  Robert,  "bring 
Steenie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping  for  him  1" 

MacCallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have  served  the  piper  of  Donald 
of  the  Isles.  Rut  he  gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge  as  he  offered  them ;  and 
lookiag  secretly  and  closely,  Steenie  saw  that  the  chanter  was  of  steel,  and 
■cated  to  a  white  heat;  so  he  had  fair  warning  not  to  trust  his  finite  with 
*^  So  he  excused  himself  again,  and  said,  he  was  faint  and  fic^^btened, 
and  had  not  wind  aneugh  to  fill  the  bag. 

"Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie,"  said  the  figure;  "for  we  do 
htUe  else  here ;  and  if  s  ill  speaking  between  a  fou  man  and  a  fasting." 

Now  these  were  the  very  words  that  the  bloody  Karl  of  Bouelas  said  to 
keep  the  King's  messenger  in  hand,  while  he  cut  the  head  off  MacLellan  of 
Rombie,  at  the  Threave  Castle.*  and  that  put  Steenie  mair  and  mair  on  hie 
guard.  So  he  spNoke  op  like  a  man,  and  smd  he  came  neither  to  eat,  or 
drink,  or  make  minstrelsy ;  but  simply  for  his  ain  —  to  ken  what  was  come 
o*  the  money  he  had  paid,  and  to  get  a  diseharee  for  it;  and  he  was  so 
etout-hearted  by  this  tune,  that  he  charged  Sir  Robert  for  conscience-eake 
— (he  had  no  power  to  say  the  holy  name)— and  m  he  hoped  for  peace  and 
rest,  to  spread  no  snares  for  him,  but  just  to  rive  him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  but  it  took  from  a  large 
pocket-book  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to  Steenie.  "  There  is  your  receipt, 
ye  pitiful  cur ;  and  for  the  money,  mv  doe-whelp  of  a  son  may  go  look  for 
it  in  the  Gat's  Cradle."  ^       j  «"&         r 

My  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  Sir 
Robert  roared  aloud,  "  Stop,  though '  thou  sack-doudllng  son  of  a  whore  I 
I  am  not  done  with  thee.  Herb  we  do  nothing  for  nothing ;  and  you  must 
return  on  this  very  day  twelvemonth  tn  t^av  vour  master  the  homage  that 
you  owe  me  for  my  protection."  *       ™ 

My  father's  tongue  was  loosied  of  «  -addenty.  and  he  said  aloud,  "  I  refer 
mysell  to  God's  pleasure,  and  not  *^*  !".- »» 
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hanging  oTer  his  head.  There  was  a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass  and  ^m 
<itane  around  him,  and  his  horse  was  feeding  quietly  beside  the  minister'i 
twa  cows.  Steenie  would  have  thought  the  whole  was  a  dream,  but  he  bad 
the  receipt  in  his  hand,  fairly  written  and  signed  by  the  auld  Laird;  only 
the  last  letters  of  his  name  were  a  little  disorderly,  written  like  one  seised 
with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary  place,  rode  through  thv. 
mist  to  Redgauntlet  Castle,  and  with  much  ado  he  got  speech  of  the  Xaird. 

**  Well,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  the  first  word,  **  have  you  brought  me 
my  rent?'' 

"  No,"  answered  my  gudesire,  "  I  have  pot ;  but  I  have  brought  your 
honour  Sir  Robert's  receipt  for  it." 

**  How,  sirrah  ?  —  Sir  Robert's  receipt  \  —  You  told  me  he  had  not  given 
you  one." 

"  Will  your  honour  please  to  see  if  that  bit  line  is  right?" 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every  letter,  with  much  attention ; 
and  at  last,  at  the  date,  which  my  gudesire  had  not  observed,-^"  jFVojw  my 
appointed  place  "  he  read,  ^Uhis  twentyjiflh  of  November  J' — "What  I — That 
is  yesterday  I — Villain,  thou  must  have  gone  to  hell  for  this  I" 

"  I  got  it  from  your  honour's  father — whether  he  be  in  heaven  or  hell,  I 
know  not,"  said  Steenie. 

"  I  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the  Privy  Council  I"  said  Sir  John. 
"  I  will  send  you  to  your  master,  the  devil,  with  the  help  of  a  tar-barrel  and 
a  torch  I" 

"I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  Presbytery,"  said  Steenie,  "and  tell 
them  all  I  have  seen  last  night,  whilk  are  things  fitter  for  them  to  judge  of 
than  a  borrel  man  like  me." 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himsell,  and  desired  to  hear  the  full  history; 
and  my  gudesire  told  it  him  from  point  to  point,  as  I  have  told  it  you — ^word 
for  word,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  said,  very  com- 
posedly, **  Steenie,  this  story  of  yours  concerns  the  honour  of  many  a  noble 
family  besides  mine ;  and  if  it  be  a  leasing-making,  to  keep  yourself  out  of 
my  danger,  the  least  you  can  expect  is  to  have  a  redhot  iron  driven  through 
your  tongue,  and  that  will  be  as  bad  as  scauding  your  fingers  wi'  a  redhot 
chanter.  But  yet  it  may  be  true,  Steenie ;  and  if  the  money  cast  up,  I  shall 
not  know  what  to  think  of  it.  —  But  where  shall  we  find  the  Cat's  Cradle  ? 
There  are  cats  enough  about  the  old  house,  but  I  think  they  kitten  without 
the  ceremony  of  bed  or  cradle." 

"  We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my  gudesire ;  "  he  kens  a'  the  odd 
corners  about  as  weel  as  —  another  serving  man  that  is  now  gane,  and  that 
I  wad  not  like  to  name." 

Aweel,  Hutcheon,  when  he  was  asked,  told  them,  that  a  ruinous  turret, 
lang  disused,  next  to  the  clock-house,  only  accessible  by  a  ladder,  for  the 
opening  was  on  the  outside,  and  far  above  the  battlements,  was  called  of 
old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 


r>urr»ose 


There  will  I  go  immediately,"  said  Sir  John  :  and  he  took  (with  what 

tose.  Hp.AVAn  kAnn^  onA  nf  hm  fn.t.hAr'A  ntnixtls  frnm  t.hA  hn.1l.tj).hlA    'vtIiaim 


—^^  *"  »•"«  wooa  of  Fitmurkie. 
be  very  certain  about  ony  thing;  a 
^ile  he  held  it  out,) -"it's  but 
,r'A^*^^'^^»  to  put  It  auietlv  in  1 
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hand  an^  ^®^  niy  gudesire  into  the  dining-parlour,  and  took  him  by  the 
doiihfi»ri  iT-  ^P^*^®  kindly  to  him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  should  have 
make  amend^^''^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  hereafter  be  a  good  master  to  him,  to 

on  th^^^  K  T'  ^^^®'^*^«>"  said  Sir  John,  "  although  this  vision  of  yours  tend, 
after  h*^  H  u^  ^^'  ^^^^^^'^  credit,  as  an  honest  man,  that  he  should,  even 
are  a«»  'Ki^*  u  *  ^P®*'^  ^^^  ^®^  justice  done  to  a  poor  man  like  you,  yet  you 
If  ^®^'^^*"*^?  *"at  ill-dispositioned  men  might  make  bad  conetructions  upon 
1^  concerning  his  sours  health.  So,  I  think,  we  had  better  lay  the  haill 
uiraum  on  that  ill-deedie  creature.  Major  Weir,  and  say  naething  about  your 
aream  in  the  wood  of  Pitmurkie.  You  had  taken  ower  muckle  brandy  tc 
DO  verv  i^,^o;«  -.v^.,x  — .._._      ^^^  Steenie,  this  receipt,"  (his  hand  shook 

t  a  queer  kind  of  document,  and  we  will  dc 

«*  n^    K      ;. "'  ^"*  '*  quietly  in  the  fire." 
ua,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a'  the  voucher  I  have  for  my  rent," 
Roben^  |?<^e8ire,  who  was  afraid,  it  may  be,  of  losing  the  benefit  of  Sir 

•  A'   ^  ^^  *'^®  contents  to  your  credit  in  the  rental-book,  and  give  you 

a  oischarge  under  my  own  hand," 'said  Sir  John,  "and  that  on  the  spot 
€  bteenie,  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue  about  this  matter,  you  shall  sit, 
irom  this  term  downward,  at  an  easier  rent." 

Mony  thanks  to  your  honour,"  said  Steenie,  who  saw  easily  in  what 
comer  the  wind  was ;  "  doubtless  I  will  be  conformable  to  all  your  honour's 
commands  ;  only  I  would  willinglv  speak  wi'  some  powerful  minister  on  the 
BUDject,  for  I  do  not  like  the  sort  of  soumons  of  appointment  whUk  your 
honour's  father "  ^ 

\\  w  ^?^  u*^^  ^^^  phantom  my  father  I"  said  Sir  John,  interrupting  him. 
tn^^^r      r  '  ^^^  *^^"g  *^*^  ^^^  80  like  him,"  said  my  gudesire;  "he 

spote  ot  my  coming  back  to  see  him  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  it's  a  weight 
on  my  conscience." 

"  -^weel,  then,"  said  Sir  John,  "  if  you  be  so  much  distressed  in  mind, 
th^i!^^^  speak  to  our  minister  of  the  parish  ;  he  is  a  douce  man,  regards 
from    ^^^'^       ^^^  ^^^^^y*  ^^^  *^e  >»»»»•  ^^^^  ^^  ^^7  ^^^k  for  some  patronage 

♦kTt  '  that  my  father  readily  agreed  that  the  receipt  should  be  burnt,  and 
w  i^ird  threw  it  into  the  chimney  with  his  ain  hand.  Burn  it  would  not 
if  Jf!™!  *^^^g^5  ^"t  away  it  flew  up  the  lumb,  wi'  a  lang  train  of  sparke 
at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing  noise  like  a  squib. 

th^^^  ^*°  'I^  f^^  ^^"^^  *°  *^e  Manse,  and  the  minister,  when  he  had  heard 
^Z^f^'  "*.  '  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^«al  opinion,  that  though  my  gudesire  had  gaen 
dA^iAf ""  ?  tampering  with  dangerous  matters,  yet,  as  he  had  refused  the 
aTH  '^^  ^^""^  ?"^^  "^^^  **^e  offer  of  meat  and  drink,)  and  had  refused  to 

oo  homage  hy  piping  at  his  bidding,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  held  a  circumspect 
r^no  ^'^r^^/*^^*  Sa^n  could  take  little  advantage  by  what  was  come  and 
^r  ;;r.o»  o '  y^i  ^:  ""-^  ^"^ieaire,  of  his  ain  accord,  lang  foreswore  baith 
fM^t  n^f  A  ^/k'*"^^--  it  was  not  even  till  the  year'was  out,  and  the 
orl^ppen/      '  '  ^'''^^  «^  ^^ohL  take  the  fiddle,  or  drink  usquebaugh 
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then  my  gudesirf,  wha  was  failed  in  his  limbs,  bat  not  in  his  judgment  or 
menr  ory  —  at  least  nothing  to  speak  of —  was  obliged  to  tell  the  real  namp 
ive  to  his  friends,  for  the  credit  of  his  good  name.    He  might  else  have 
been  chai'ged  for  a  warlock.* 


The  "Shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker  around  us  as  my  conductor 
finished  his  long  narrative  with  this  moral — **  Ye  see,  birkie,  it  is  nae  chancy 
thing  to  tak  a  stranger  traveller  for  a  guide,  when  you  are  in  an  uncouta 
land." 

**  I  should  not  have  made  that  inference,"  said  I.  "  Tour  grandfather's 
adventure  was  fortunate  for  himself,  whom  it  saved  from  ruin  and  distress; 
and*fortunate  for  his  landlord  also,  whom  it  prevented  from  committing  a 
gross  act  of  injustice." 

"  Ay,  but  they  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce  o't  sooner  or  later,"  said  Wan- 
dering Willie — **  what  was  fristed  wasna  forgiven.  Sir  John  died  before  he 
was  much  over  three-score ;  and  it  was  just  like  of  a  moment's  illness.  And 
for  my  gudesire,  though  he  departed  m  fullness  of  life,  yet  there  was  my 
father,  a  yauld  man  of  forty-five,  fell  down  betwixt  the  stilts  of  his  pleugh, 
and  raise  never  again,  and  left  nae  bairn  but  me,  a  puir  sightless,  fathei^ 
less  motherless  creature,  could  neither  work  nor  want.  Things  ga«d  weel 
•neugh  at  first ;  for  Sir  Redwald  Redgauntlet,  the  only  son  of  Sir  John,  and 
the  oye  of  auld  Sir  Robert,  and,  waes  me !  the  last  of  the  honourable  house, 
took  the  farm  aff  our  hands,  and  brought  me  into  his  household  to  have  care 
of  me.  He  liked  music,  and  I  had  the  best  teachers  baith  England  and 
Scotland  could  gie  me.  Mony  a  merry  year  was  I  wi'  him  ;  but  waes  me  t 
he  gaed  out  with  other  pretty  men  in  the  forty-five — I'll  say  nae  mair  about 

*  I  have  hrnnJ  in  my  youth  sfime  such  wild  tale  as  thnr  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  blind  fiddler,  of  whiRh. 
1  think,  the  heA>  wus  Sir  Roliert  tiriennMi  of  Lafffr.  the  famous  persecutor.  But  the  belief  was  g«neraJ 
thn>Qffhout  Scotland,  that  the  exoeKnive  lamentafion  over  the  loos  of  frieDils  disturbed  the  repose  of  th« 
dead,  and  broke  even  the  reitt  of  the  f^ruve.  There  are  several  iuittaiices  of  this  iu  tnidition,  but  one  struck 
nte  pnniriiliirly,  a»  I  henni  it  from  the  lipH  of  one  who  professed  receiviti?  it  from  those  of  a  ^host-seer,  'lliis 

was  u  HishlHnd  lady,  named  Mrs.  C of  B ,  who  probably  believed  firmly  in  the  truth  of  an  apparition, 

which  Keems  to  have  onirinnted  in  the  weHkuess  of  her  nerves  nnd  strensrth  uf  her  intai^ation.  Sae  had 
iMwn  Intelv  leil  a  widow  by  her  husband,  with  the  office  of  euurdian  to  their  only  chdd.  The  young  maa 
added  to  Che  difliculties  of  his  r.hitr^  by  nn  extreme  propensity  for  a  military  lite,  which  his  mother  was 
atiwiliinc  to  irive  way  ti>,  while  she  found  it  impiMisible  to  repress  it.  AtMiut  this  time  the  Independent  Com- 
paiiies,  funned  for  tiie  pretiervutioii  of  the  peace  of  the  Highlnnds;  were  in  the  course  uf  being  levied .  and  as 

a  lentlemiin  named  Cameron,  nearly  connected  with  Mrs.  C .  cumniandeil  one  uf  those  companies,  she 

was  at  lenrtli  jiersuaded  to  compromise  the  matter  with  her  son,  by  (lermittinfr  him  to  enter  this  company  io 
the  capiicity  or  a  cndnt,  thus  (rnitifyiii?  his  love  of  a  military  life  without  the  dancrers  of  fbreign  senrice.  to 
which  no  one  then  thouaiit  these  tnN>ps  were  at  ail  liable  to  be  exposed,  white  even  their  active  service  at 
home  WHS  not  likely  to  lie  nttended  with  much  danger.  She  readily  olttained  a  promise  from  her  relative  that 
he  would  be  pnrtlcular  in  his  attention  to  her  son,  and  therefore  concluded  she  had  accommodated  niottera 
between  her  son's  wishes  and  his  Kafety  in  a  way  safficienily  attentive  to  lx»th.  She  set  off  to  Edinbui^gh  ta 
let  wtiHt  was  a  waiitiufr  for  his  outfit,  nnd  snort ly  afterwards  received  melancholy  news  from  the  Highlands. 
The  Independent  Company  into  which  her  son  wiis  to  enter  had  a  skinnish  with  a  party  of  caterans  engaged 
in  Monie  act  of  spoil,  and  her  friend  the  captjiin  being  wonnded.  nnd  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  assistance, 
JiKd  in  Consequence.  This  news  was  a  thunder-lHilt  to  the  ptMir  mother,  who  was  at  once  deprived  of  her 
kiiisnuin's  advice  and  iissistanoe,  and  instructed  by  his  fate  of  the  unexpected  danger  to  which  her  sou's 
new  calling  ex(K>ied  him.  She  rumaiiied  also  in  great  sorrow  for  her  relative,  whom  she  loved  with  sisterly 
nflTrction.  I'hese  conflicting  causes  of  anxiety,  together  with  her  uncertainty,  whether  to  continue  or  change 
her  son's  destinaii^Hi,  were  temiiniiled  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  house  in  which  Mn:.  C resided  in  the  old  town  of  Eildiiibiirgh,  was  a  flat  or  story  of  a  land  aooessi- 

hie.  as  was  then  universal,  by  a  common  stair.  The  fiiniily  who  occupied  the  story  beneath  were  her 
Hc<)iiuintances.  nnd  slie  was  in  the  haliit  of  drinking  tea  with  them  every  evening.  It  was  accordingly  about 
SIX  o'clock,  when,  recovering  herself  from  a  dee[i  fit  of  anxious  reflection,  she  was  about  to  leave  the  parlour 
III  which  she  sat  in  order  to  attend  this  engagement.  The  diNir  throairh  which  she  wns  to  pass  opened,  aa 
wax  very  coiiinioii  in  Edinburgh,  into  a  dark  pavuige.  In  this  passage,  and  witliin  ayard  or  her  when  sba 
oftened  I  he  door.  st.(Mid  the  apparition  of  her  kinsman,  the  decenseil  officer,  in  his  full  tartans,  and  wearing 
his  bonnet.  Terrified  at  what  clie  saw,  or  thouelit  slie  saw.  she  closed  the  diNtr  hastily,  and,  sinking <«  her 
knees  t>y  a  chair,  prayed  to  he  delivered  fnnn  the  hornirs  of  the  vision.  She  remsined  in  that  posture  till 
her  fneiids  below  tapfied  on  the  floi>r  to  iutiniate  that  tea  wus  ready  Recalled  to  herself  by  the  signal. she 
urose.aiid.  on  opening  Hie  apartment  door,  neain  was  confronted  by  the  visionary  Hisriilander,  wluise  bloody 
brow  bore  token,  on  this  second  afipenrance,  to  the  death  he  had  died.  Unable  to  endure  this  repetition  of  her 
terrors,  Mrs  C sunk  <»n  the  tltior  in  a  swtsni.     Her  friends  tielow,  startled  with  the  noise.  C4iine  up  stairk 
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ft— My  h*ad  never  settled  weel  since  I  loat  him ;  and  if  I  say  AnoUier  w<oH 
about  it,  deil  a  bar  will  I  hare  the  heart  to  play  the  night  — -  Look  oat,  my 

EmUe  chap,"  he  resamed  in  a  different  tone»  '*  ye  should  see  the  ii^ts  at 
rokenbarn  Glen  by  this  time." 


^^f^^^^f^0^^^^^f^^^0^^0^^^^0*^^0*0^^*^^0^0^0^0*^^^ 


LETTER  XII. 


TBI  SAMB  TO  TBI  BAMB. 


TiMB  Later  wm  thnr 

Code  Lord  as  ha  nonid  Uiios, 
He  play'd  mm  shrill,  and  san; 

Till  Towaie  took  a  iranoe. 
Aald  Lightfoot  then  he  did  fivlMk. 

And  ocMiuterfeited  France; 
He  used  himself  as  man  discreet. 

And  op  took  Horrioe  dense 


At  Chnsfk  Kirk  on  the  tfraea  that  d«f . 

Kxiie  J 


defi 


I  CONTINUE  to  scribble  at  length,  though  the  subject  may  seem  somewhat 
deficient  in  interest    Let  the  grace  of  the  narrative,  therefore,  and  the 
ooncern  we  take  in  each  other's  matters,  make  amends  for  its  tenuit;^.    We 
fools  of  fancy,  who  suffer  ourselves,  like  Malvolio,  to  be  cheated  with  our 
own  visions,  have,  nevertheless,  this  advantage  over  the  wise  ones  of  the 
earth,  that  we  have  our  whole  stock  of  enjoyments  under  our  own  command* 
and  can  dish  for  ourselves  an  intellectual  banquet  with  most  moderate  as- 
sistance from  external  objects.    It  is,  to  be  sure,  something  like  the  feast 
which  the  Barmecide  served  up  to  Alnaschar ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
^  upon  such  diet.    But  then,  neither  is  there  repletion  nor  nausea,  which 
often  succeed  the  grosser  and  more  material  revel.    Oa  the  whole,  I  still 
pray,  with  the  Ode  to  Castle  Building— 

"Gire  me  thjr  ho|ie  which  sickens  not  the  heart: 
Gire  me  thy  wealth  wiiich  has  itu  wings  to  nj; 
Gire  me  the  bliss  thy  TisioDS  can  impart : 
Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  in  poverty  I** 

And  SO,  despite  thy  solemn  smile  and  sapient  shake  of  the  head,  I  will  go 
on  picking  such  interest  as  I  can  out  of  my  trivial  adventures,  even  though 
that  interest  should  be  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy ;  nor  will  I  cease  to 
Anflict  on  thy  devoted  eyes  the  labour  of  perusing  the  scrolls  in  which  I 
shall  record  my  narrative. 

My  last  broke  off  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  descending  into  the  glen  at 
^okenburn,  by  the  dangerous  track  which  I  had  first  travelled  en  croupe, 
Denina  a  tunous  horseman,  and  was  now  again  to  brave  under  the  precarious 
guidance  of  a  blind  man. 

It  was  now  getting  dark;  hut  this  was  no  inconvenience  to  my  guide, 
wno  moved  on,  a«  formerly,  with  instinctive  security  of  step,  so  that  we 
s^n  reached  the  bottom,  alid  I  could  see  lights  twinkling  in  the  cottage 
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waIU,  bni  waa  even  visible  from  rents  and  fractures  in  the  roof,  oomposed 
of  taired  shingles,  repaired  in  part  by  thatch  and  dttx)t. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  attention,  that  of  my  companioc 
.was  attracted  by  a  regular  succession  of  sounds,  like  a  bouncing  on  the 
floor,  mixed  with  a  very  faint  noise  of  music,  which  Willie's  acute  or^ns 
at  once  recognized  and  accounted  for,  while  to  me  it  was  almost  inaudible. 
The  old  man  struck  the  earth  with  his  staff  in  a  violent  passion.  '*  The 
whoreson  fisher  rabble !  They  have  brought  another  violer  upon  my  walk ! 
They  are  such  smuggling  blackguards,  that  they  must  run  in  their  very 
music;  but  1*11  sort  them  waur  than  ony  gauger  in  the  country.  —  Stay  — 
bark  —  it's  no  a  fiddle  neither  —  it's  the  pipe  and  tabor  bastard,  £Jmon  of 
Sowport,  frae  the  Nicol  Forest;  but  1*11  pipe  and  tabor  him  1  —  Let  me  hae 
ance  my  left  hand  on  his  cravat,  and  ye  shall  see  what  my  right  will  do. 
Come  away,  chap  —  come  away,  gentle  chap  —  nae  time  to  be  picking  and 
waling  your  steps.*'  And  on  he  pasded  with  long  and  determined  strides, 
dragging  me  along  with  him. 

I  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  company ;  for,  now  that  his  minstrel  pride 
was  hurt,  the  man  had  changed  from  the  quiet,  decorous,  I  might  almost 
Bay  respectable  person,  which  he  seemed  while  he  told  his  tale,  into  the 
appearance  of  a  fierce,  brawling,  dissolute  stroller.  So  that  when  he  entered 
the  large  hut,  where  a  great  number  of  fishers,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  engaged  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing,  I  was  some- 
what afraid  that  the  impatient  violence  of  my  companion  might  procure  ui 
an  indifferent  reception. 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with  which  Wandering  Willie  wan 
received — the  hearty  congratulations — the  repeated  "  Here's  t'  je,  Willie  1" 
—  "  Whare  hae  ye  been,  ye  blind  deevil?"  and  the  call  upon  him  to  pledgi 
them  —  above  all,  the  speed  with  which  the  obnoxious  pipe  and  tabor  were 
put  to  silence,  gave  the  old  man  such  effectual  assurance  of  undiminished 
popularity  and  importance,  as  at  once  put  his  jealousy  to  rest,  and  changed 
nis  toife  of  offended  dignity,  into  one  better  fitted  to  receive  such  coidiai 
greetings.  Young  men  and  women  crowded  round,  to  tell  how  much  they 
were  afraid  some  mischance  had  detained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young 
fellows  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

"  It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Heaven,"  said  Willie,  "  but  the  absence 
of  the  lazy  loon  Rob  the  Kambler,  my  comrade,  that  didna  come  to  meet 
me  on  the  Links ;  but  I  hae  gotten  a  braw  consort  in  his  stead,  worth  a 
dozen  of  him,  the  unhanged  blackguard." 

**  And  wha  is't  ton's  gotten,  Wullie,  lad  ?"  said  half  a  score  of  voices, 
while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  your  humble  servant,  who  kept  the  best 
countenance  he  could,  though  not  quite  easy  at  becoming  the  centre  to 
which  all  eyes  were  pointed. 

"I'ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat,"  said  one  fellow;  "it's  Gil  Hobson, 
the  souple  tailor  frae  Burgh. — Ye  are  welcome  to  Scotland,  ye  prick-the- 
clout  loon,"  he  said,  thrusting  forth  a  paw  much  the  colour  of  a  badger's 
back,  and  of  most  portentous  dimensions. 

"Gil  Hobson?  Gil  whoreson  I"  exclaimed  Wandering  Willie;  "it's  a 
gentle  chap  that  I  judge  to  be  an  apprentice  wi'  auld  Joshua  Geddes,  to  the 
quaker-trade." 

"What  trade  he's  that,  man ?"  said  he  of  the  badger-coloured  fist. 

"  Canting  and  lying,"— said  Willie,  which  produced  a  thundering  laugh  ; 
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looka^^^^^^^y»  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  young  women,  wboM 
fiirtW  P^^^^f  some  desire  for  better  acquaintance,  gave  themselves  no 
Zlrl  .  ^^^®  about  me;  but,  while  the  seniors  resumed  their  phM5e% 
Ti^r.  ^"^^ense  bowl,  or  rather  reeking  caldron  of  brandy-punch,  the 
Kf  ^  *^J*anged  themselves  on  the  floor,  and  called  loudly  on  Willie  to 

♦k^^  v^  5  brief  caution  to  me,  to  "  mind  my  credit,  for  fishers  have  ears, 
tnoii^n  tish  have  uone,"  Willie  led  off  in  capital  style,  and  I  followed, 
certainly  not  so   as  to  disgrace  my  companion,  who,  every  now  and  then, 
|ave  me  a  nod  of  approbation.    The  dances  were,  of  course,  the  Scottish 
jigs,  and  reels,  and  ••twasome  dances,"  with  a  strathspey  or  hornpipe  for 
interlude ;    and  the  want  of  grace,  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  was 
amply  supplied  by  truth  of  ear,  vigour  and  decision  of  step,  and  the  agilitt 
proper  to  the  northern  performers.    My  own  spirits  rose  with  the  mirth 
around  me,  and  with  old  Willie's  admirable  execution,  and  frequent  **  weel 
dune,   gentle  chap,  yet;"— and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  felt  a  great  deal 
>?^vi^  P*5^s«^  in  this  rustic  revel,  than  I  have  done  at  the  more  formal 
oalls  and  concerts  in  your  famed  city,  to  which  I  have  sometimes  made  my 
^*y-     "J'l^aps  this  was  because  I  v^as  a  person  of  more  importance  to  the 
residing  matron  of  Brokenburn-foot,  than  I  had  the  means  of  rendering 
ayself  to  the  far-famed  Miss  Nickie  Murray,  the  patroness  of  your  Edin- 
Dur^  as^^ablies.     The  person  I  mean  was  a  buxom  dame  of  about  thirty, 
Jier  fingers  loaded  with  many  a  silver  ring,  and  three  or  four  of  gold ;  her 
ankles  liberally   displayed  from  under  her  numerous,  blue,  white,  and 
scarlet  short  petticoats,  and  attired  in  hose  of  the  finest  and  whitest  lambV 
-wool,  which  arose  from  shoes  of  Spanish  cordwain,  fastened  with  silver 
buckles.     She  took  the  lead  in  my  favour,  and  declared,  "  that  the  brave 
young  gentleman  should  not  weary  himself  to  death  wi'  playing,  but  take 
the  floor  for  a  dance  or  tvra." 

**  ^^^  what's  to  come  of  me.  Dame  Martin  ?"  said  Willie. 

Come  o'  thee  V  said  the  dame ;  **  mishanter  on  the  auld  beard  o'  ye  I 
ye  could  play  for  twenty  hours  on  end,  and  tire  out  the  haill  country-side 
^»^   ™"f/^6  before  ye  laid  down  your  bow,  saving  for  a  by-drink  or  the  liks 

"  In  troth,  dame,"  answered  Willie,  "  ye  are  no  sae  far  wrang;  sae  if  my 
comrade  is  to  take  his  dance,  ye  maun  cie  me  my  drink,  and  then  bob  it 
away  like  Madge  of  Middlebie." 

The  drink  was  soon  brought;  but  while  Willie  was  partaking  of  it,  a 
iwarty  entered  the  hut,  which  arrested  my  attention  at  once,  and  intercepted 
the  intended  gallantry  with  which  I  had  proposed  to  present  my  hand  to  the 
Iresh-coloured,  well-made,  white-ankled  Thetis,  who  had  obtained  me  manu- 
mission  from  my  musical  ttisk. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  old  woman 
whoin  the  Laird  had  termed  Mabel;  Cristal  Nixon,  his  male  attendant; 
•^S,»!.  y^^°g  ^^^^  "^^^  said  grace  to  us  when  I  supped  with  him.  ^ 
Xbis  young  person— Alan,  thou  art  in  thy  way  a  bit  of  a  conjurer— this 
young  person  whom  I  did  not  describe,  and  whom  you,  for  that  very  reason, 
suspected  was  not  an  indifferent  object  to  me  — is.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in 
very  fact  not  so  much  so  as  in  prudence  Rh«»  oueht.    I  will  not  use  the  name 
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ute  of  it  -  a  permission  for  which  thou  need'st  not  thank  me  mnck,  M  tlHNi 
wouldst  n  >t  have  failed  to  assume  it  whether  it  were  given  or  no. 

Such  being  my  feelings,  conceive  how  they  must  have  been  excited,  when, 
like  a  beam  upon  a  cloud,  I  saw  this  uncommonly  beautiful  girl  enter  the 
apartment  in  which  they  were  dancing;  not,  however,  with  the  air  of  an 
equal,  but  that  of  a  superior,  come  to  grace  with  her  presence  the  festival 
of  her  dependents.  The  old  man  and  woman  attended,  with  looks  as  sin- 
ister as  hers  were  lovely,  like  two  of  the  worst  winter  months  waiting  npoa 
the  bright-eyed  May.      ^ 

When  she  entered — wonder  if  thon  wilt — she  wore  a  green  manUe^  such 
as  thou  hast  described  as  the  garb  of  thy  fair  client,  and  confirmed  what  I 
had  partly  guessed  from  thy  personal  description,  that  my  chaplain  and  thy 
visiter  were  the  same  person.  There  was  an  alteration  on  her  brow  the  inr 
fltant  she  recognised  me.  She  gave  her  cloak  to  her  female  attendant,  and, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retire, 
she  walked  into  the  room  with  dignity  and  composure,  all  making  way,  the 
men  unbonneting,  and  the  women  curtsying  respectfully,  as  she  assumed  a 
Qhair  which  was  reverently  placed  for  her  accommodation,  apart  from  others- 
There  was  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  with 
awkward,  but  kindly  courtesy,  offered  the  young  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  which 
was  at  first  declined,  and  at  length  only  thus  far  accepted,  that,  bowing 
round  to  the  festive  company,  the  fair  visiter  wished  them  all  health  and 
mirth,  and  just  touching  the  brim  with  her  lip,  replaced  it  on  the  salver. 
There  was  another  pause ;  and  I  did  not  immediately  recollect,  confused  as 
1  was  by  this  unexpected  apparition,  that  it  belonged  to  me  to  break  it.  At 
length  a  murmur  was  heard  around  me,  being  expected  to  exhibit,  nay,  to 
lead  down  the  dance, — in  consequence  of  the  previous  oonyersation. 

'*  Deil's  in  the  fiddler  lad,"  was  muttered  from  more  quarters  than  one — 
**  saw  folk  ever  sic  a  thing  as  a  shamefaced  fiddler  before  ?'' 

At  length  a  venerable  Triton,  seconding  his  remonstrances  with  a  hearty 
thump  on  my  shoulder,  cried  out,  **  To  the  floor — to  the  floor,  and  let  us  see 
how  ye  can  flin^ — the  lasses  are  a'  waiting." 

Up  I  jumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated  station  which  constituted  our 
orchestra,  and,  arranging  my  ideas  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  advanced  to  the 
bead  of  the  room,  and,  instead  of  offering  my  hand  to  the  white-footed 
Thetis  aforesaid,  I  venturously  made  the  same  proposal  to  her  of  the  Green 
Mantle. 

The  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open  with  astonishment  at  the  auda- 
city of  this  offer ;  and,  from  the  murmurs  I  heard  around  me,  I  also  undei^ 
stood  that  it  surprised,  and  peiiiaps  offended,  the  bystanders.  But  after  tha 
first  moment's  emotion,  she  wreathed  her  neck,  and  drawing  herself  haagh- 
tily  up,  like  one  who  was  willing  to  show  that  she  was  sensible  of  the  full 
extent  of  her  own  condescension,  extended  her  hand  towards  me,  lika  a 
princess  gracing  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

There  is  affectation  in  all  this,  thought  I  to  myself,  if  the  Green  Manila 
has  borne  true  evidence— for  young  ladies  do  not  make  visits,  or  write  letters 
to  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  to  interfere  in  the  motions  of  those  whom  they 
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An  Rsioanding  langb  arose  at  my  expense,  and  I  should  hare  been  annthi* 
lated,  but  that  the  smile  which  mantled  on  the  lip  of  mj  partner,  had  a 
different  expression  from  that  of  ridicule,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  tak< 
this  to  heart/'  And  I  did  not,  Alan — my  partner  danced  admirably,  and  1 
like  one  who  was  determined,  if  outshone,  which  I  could  not  help,  not  to  bo 
altogether  throw^n  into  the  shade. 

I  assure  you  our  performance,  as  well  as  Willie's  music,  deserved  morb 
polished  spectators  and  auditors ;  but  we  could  not  then  haye  been  ereetcd 
with  such  enthusiastic  shouts  of  applause  as  attended  while  I  handed  my 
partner  to  her  seat,  and  took  my  place  by  her  side,  as  one  who  had  a  right 
to  offer  the  attentions  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  She  was  yisibly  embar- 
taased,  bat  I  ^was  determined  not  to  observe  her  confusion,  and  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  leamine  whether  this  beautiful  creature'i 
mind  was  livorthy  of  the  casket  in  which  nature  had  lodged  it. 

Nevertheless,  however  courageously  I  formed  this  resolution,  yon  cannot 
but  too  well  guess  the  difficulties  I  must  needs  have  felt  in  carrying  it  into 
execution ;  since  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with  the  charmers  of  the 
other  sex  has  rendered  me  a  sheepish  cur,  only  one  grain  less  awkward 
than  thyself.     Then  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  assumed  an  air  of  so 
much  dignity,  that  I  was  like  to  fall  under  the  fatal  error  of  supposing  she 
should  only  be  addressed  with  something  very  clever;  and  in  the  hasty 
raking  which  my  brains  underwent  in  this  persuasion,  not  a  single  idea  oc- 
curred that  common  sense  did  not  reject  as  fustian  on  the  one  hand,  or 
weary,  flat,  and  stale  triticism  on  the  other.    I  felt  as  if  my  understanding 
were  no  longer  my  own,  but  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  Aide* 
borontiphoscophornio,  and  that  of  his  facetious  friend  Rigdum-Funnidos. 
How  did  I  envy  at  that  mom'^nt  our  friend  Jack  Oliver,  who  produces  with 
such  happy  complacence  his  fardel  of  small  talk,  and  who,  as  he  never  doubtt 
his  own   powers  of  affording  amusement,  passes  them  current  with  every 
pretty  woman  he  approaches,  and  fills  up  tne  intervals  of  chat  by  his  com* 
plete  acquaintance  with  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  the  flapon,  and  the  other 
duties  of  the  Cavaliere  serviente.    Some  of  these  I  attempted,  but  I  suppose 
it  was  awkwardly ;  at  least  the  Lady  Qreenmantle  received  them  as  a  prin- 
cess accepts  the  homage  of  a  clown. 

Meantime  the  floor  remained  empty,  and  as  the  mirth  of  the  good  meet- 
ing was  somewhat  checked,  I  ventured,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  propose  a 
minuet.  She  thanked  me,  and  told  me  haughtily  enough,  "  she  was  here 
to  encourage  the  harmless  pleasures  of  these  good  folks,  but  was  not  dis- 
posed to  make  an  exhibition  of  her  own  indifferent  dancing  for  their  amuse- 
ment." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  suggest  something ;  and 
as  I  remained  silent  and  rebuked,  she  bowed  her  head  more  graciously,  and 
said,  •*  Not  to  affront  you,  however,  a  country-dance,  if  you  please." 

l?rhat  an  ass  was  I,  Alan,  not  to  have  anticipated  her  wishes  I  Should  I 
not  have  observed  that  the  ill-favoured  couple,  Mabel  and  Cristal,  had 
placed  themselves  on  each  side  of  her  seat,  like  the  supporters  of  the  royal 
arias  ?  the  noan,  thick,  short,  shaggy,  and  hirsute,  as  the  lion ;  the  female, 
•kiu-^ried,  tight-laced,  long,  lean,  and  hungry-faced,  like  the  unicorn.     I 
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and  my  partner  said,  with  great  gentleness  and  modesty, "  It  is  not  perhaps 
very  prtper  in  me  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  that  is  not  claimed;  bat 
I  believe  I  speak  to  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer?" 

**  Darsie  Latimer  was  indeed  the  person  that  had  now  the  honour  and 

happiness " 

I  wojild  have  gone  on  in  the  false  gallop  of  compliment,  but  she  cut  me 
short.  "And  why/*  she  said,  " is  Mr.  Latimer  here,  and  in  disguise,  or  at 
least  assuming  an  office  unworthy  of  a  man  of  education  ? — T  beg  pardon/' 
ehe  continued,  —  "I  would  not  give  you  pain,  but  surely  making  an  asso- 
ciate of  a  person  of  that  description " 

She  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and  was  silent.  I  felt  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  hastened  to  say  it  was  an  idle  frolic,  which  want 
of  occupation  had  suggested,  and  which  I  could  not  regret,  since  it  had  pro- 
cured me  the  pleasure  I  at  present  enjoyed. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  my  compliment,  she  took  the  next  opportunity 
to  say,  "  Will  Mr.  Latimer  permit  a  stranger  who  wishes  him  well  to  ask, 
whethePT  it  is  right  that,  at  his  active  age,  he  should  be  in  so  far  void  of 
occupation,  as  to  be  ready  to  adopt  low  society  for  the  sake  of  idle  amuse- 
ment?" 

"You  are  severe,  madam,"  I  answered;  "but  I  cannot  think  myself 

degraded  by  mixing  with  any  society  where  I  meet " 

Here  I  stopped  short,  conscious  that  I  was  giving  my  answer  an  unhand- 
some turn.  The  argumerUum  ad  hominem^  the  last  to  which  a  polite  man 
has  recourse,  may,  however,  be  justified  by  circumstances,  but  seldom  or 
never  the  argumentum  ad  foeminam. 

She  filled  up  the  blank  herself  which  I  had  left.  "  Where  you  meet  me, 
I  suppose  you  would  say?  But  the  case  is  different.  I  am,  from  my  un- 
happy fate,  obliged  to  move  by  the  will  of  others,  and  to  be  in  places  which 
I  would  by  my  own  will  gladly  avoid.  Besides,  I  am,  except  for  these  few 
minutes,  no  participator  of  the  revels  —  a  spectator  only,  and  attended  by 
my  servants.  Your  situation  is  different — you  are  here  by  choice,  the  par- 
taker  and  minister  of  the  pleasures  of  a  class  below  you  in  education,  birth, 
and  fortunes.  If  I  speak  harshly,  Mr.  Latimer,"  she  added,  with  much 
sweetness  of  manner,  "  I  mean  kindly." 

I  was  confounded  by  her  speech,  "  severe  in  youthful  wisdom ;"  all  of 
naire  or  lively,  suitable  to  such  a  dialogue,  vanished  from  my  recollection, 
and  I  answered  with  gravity  like  her  own,  "  I  am,  indeed,  better  educated 
than  these  poor  people;  but  you,  madam,  whose  kind  admonition  I  am 
grateful  for,  must  know  more  of  my  condition  than  I  do  myself — I  dare  not 
say  I  am  their  superior  in  birth,  since  I  know  nothing  of  my  own,  or  in 
fortunes,  over  which  hangs  an  impenetrable  cloud." 

"And  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these  points  drive  you  into  low 
society  and  idle  habits?"  answered  my  female  monitor.  "Is  it  manly  to 
wait  till  fortune  cast  her  beams  upon  you,  when  by  exertion  of  your  own 
energy  you  might  distinguish  yourself?  —  Do  not  the  pursuits  of  learning 
lie  open  to  you  —  of  manly  ambition  —  of  war  ? — But  no  —  not  of  war,  thu 
has  already  cost  you  top  dear." 

"  I  will  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be,"  I  replied  with  eagerness  —  "  Yoa 
have  but  to  choose  my  path,  and  you  shall  see  if  I  do  not  pursue  it  with 
energy,  were  it  only  because  you  command  me." 

"  Not  because  I  command  you,"  said  the  maiden,  "  but  because  rea«nn, 
common  sense,  manhood,  and,  in  one  word,  regard  for  your  own  safety, 
give  the  same  counsel." 

"  At  least  permit  me  to  reply,  that  reason  and  sense  never  assumed  a 
fairer  form — of  persuasion,"  i  hastily  added ;  for  she  turned  from  me — nor 
did  she  give  me  another  opportunity  of  continuing  what  I  had  to  say  till 
the  next  pause  of  the  dance,  when,  determined  to  bring  our  dialogue  to  ft 
Wnt»  I  said,  "  You  mentioned  manhood  also,  and  in  the  sair.e  b^ath,  ][6r 
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aal  danger.  My  ideas  of  manhood  safest  that  it  is  cowardice  to  retr»Mit 
fore  dangors  of  a  doubtful  character.    You,  who  appear  to  know  so  much 

my  fortunes  that  I  might  call  you  my  guardian  angel,  tell  me  what 
ese  dangers  are,  that  I  may  judge  whether  manhood  calls  on  me  to  fac« 
to  flv  them." 

tShe  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  appeal. 

"You  make  me  pay  dearly  A)r  acting  as  your  humane  adviser,"  sho 
plied  at  last:  **  I  acknowledge  an  interest  in  your  fate,  and  yet  I  dare  not 
1  you  whence  it  arises ;  neither  am  I  at  liberty  to  say  why,  or  from  whom, 
u  are  in  danger;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  danger  is  near  and  immi* 
nL  Ask  me  no  more,  but,  for  your  own  sake,  begone  from  this  country, 
sewhere  you  are  safe  —  here  you  do  but  invite  your  fate." 
"  But  am  I  doomed  to  bid  thus  farewell  to  almost  the  only  human  being 
10  has  showed  an  interest  in  my  welfare  ?  —  Do  not  say  so  —  say  that  we 
all  meet  again,  and  the  hope  shall  be  the  leading  star  to  regulate  my 
urse  1" 

"  It  is  more  than  probable,"  she  said —  "  much  more  than  probable,  that 
)  may  never  meet  again.  The  help  which  I  now  render  you  is  all  that 
ly  be  in  my  power ;  it  is  such  as  I  should  render  to  a  blind  man  whom  I 
ght  observe  approaching  the  verge  of  a  precipice ;  it  ought  to  excite  no 
rprise,  and  requires  no  gratitude." 

So  saying,  she  again  turned,  from  me,  nor  did  she  address  me  ontil  the 
nee  was  on  the  point  of  ending,  when  she  said,  '*  Do  not  attempt  to  speak 

or  approach  me  again  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  leave  the  company  as 
an  as  you  can,  but  not  abruptly,  and  God  be  with  you." 
I  handed  her  to  her  seat,  and  did  not  quit  the  fair  palm  I  held,  without 
pressing  my.  feelings  by  a  gentle  pressure.  She  coloured  slightly,  and 
thdrew  her  hand,  but  not  angrily.  Seeing  the  eyes  of  Gristal  and  Mabel 
}rnly  fixed  on  me,  I  bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew  from  her;  my  heart 
ddening,  and  my  eyes  becoming  dim  in  spite  of  me,  as  the  shifting  crowd 
i  us  from  each  other.  ^ 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  crept  back  to  my  comrade  Willie,  and 
3umed  my  bow  with  such  spirit  as  I  might,  although,  at  the  moment,  I 
)uld  have  given  half  my  income  for  an  instant's  solitude.  But  my  retreat 
is  cut  off  by  Dame  Martin,  with  tlie  frankness — if  it  is  not  an  inconsistent 
irabe  —  of  rustic  coquetry,  that  goes  straight  up  to  the  point. 
"  Ay,  lad,  ye  seem  unca  sune  weary,  to  dance  sae  lightly  ?  Better  the 
.g  that  ambles  a'  the  day,  than  him  that  makes  a  brattle  for  a  mile,  and 
en's  dune  wi'  the  road." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  I  could  not  decline  accepting  it.  Besides, 
30uld  see  Dame  Martin  was  queen  of  the  revels ;  and  so  many  were  the 
de  and  singular  figures  about  me,  that  I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether 
[night  not  need  some  protection.  I  seized  on  her  willing  hand,  and  we 
ok  our  places  in  the  dance,  where,  if  I  did  not  acquit  myself  with  all  the 
curacy  of  step  and  movement  which  I  had  before  attempted,  I  at  least 
me  up  to  the  expectations  of  my  partner,  who  said,  and  almost  swore, 
[  was  prime  at  it;"  while,  stimulated  to  her  utmost  exertions,  she  herself 
isked  like  a  kid,  snapped  her  fingers  like  castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bac- 
Lanal,  and  bounded  from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball,  —  ay,  till  the  colour 

her  garters  was  no  particular  mystery.  She  made  the  less  secret  of  this, 
srhaps,  that  they  were  sky-blue,  and  fringed  with  silver. 
The  time  has  been  that  this  would  have  been  special  fun ;  or,  rather,  last 
ght  was  the  only  time  I  can  recollect  these  four  years  when  it  would  not  have 
fen  so ;  yet  at  thip  moment,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  longed  to  be  rid  of  Dame 
artin.  I  almost  wished  she  would  sprain  one  of  those  "  many-twinkling" 
ikles,  which  served  her  so  alertly ;  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  her  exube- 
nt  caprioling,  I  siw  my  former  partner  leaving  the  apartment,  and  with 
e»f  as  I  thought,  towards  me,  this  unwillingness  to  carry  on  the  dano« 
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inciea^ed  to  such  a  point,  that  I  was  almost  about  to  feign  a  sprain  or  « 
dislocation  myself,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  performance.  But  ther« 
were  around  me  scores  of  old  women,  all  of  whom  looked  as  if  the;y'  misht 
have  some  sovereign  recipe  for  such  an  accident ;  and,  remembering  Gil 
Bias,  and  his  pretended  disorder  in  the  robbers'  cavern,  I  thought  it  as  wise 
to  play  Dame  Martin  fair,  and  dance  till  she  thought  proper  to  dismiss  me. 
What  I  did  I  resolved  to  do  strenuously,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition, I  cut  and  sprang  from  the  floor  as  high  and  as  perpendicularly  at 
Dame  Martin  herself;  and  received,  I  promise  you,  thunders  of  applause, 
for  the  common  people  always  prefer  exertion  and  agility  to  grace.  At 
length  Dame  Martin  could  dance  no  more,  and,  rejoicing  at  my  release,  I 
led  her  to  a  seat,  and  took  the  privilege  of  a  partner  to  attend  her. 

"  Hegh,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Dame  Mardn  ;  **  1  am  sair  fourfoughen !  Troth, 
callant,  I  think  ye  hae  been  amaist  the  death  o'  me." 

I  could  only  atone  for  the  alleged  offence  by  fetching  her  some  refresh 
ment,  of  which  she  readily  partook. 

"  I  have  been  lucky  in  my  partners,"  I  said,  *'  first  that  pretty  young 
lady,  and  then  you,  Mtb,  Martin." 

"  Hout  wi'  your  fleeching,"  said  Dame  Martin.  *'  Gae  wa — gae  wa,  lad ; 
dinna  blaw  in  folk's  lugs  that  gate ;  me  and  Miss  Lilias  even'd  thegither  1 
Na,  na,  lad  —  od,  she  is  maybe  four  or  five  years  younger  than  the  like  o 
me,  —  bye  and  attour  her  gentle  havings." 

**  She  is  the  Laird's  daughter  ?"  said  I,  in  as  careless  a  tone  of  inquiry 
as  I  could  assume. 

"  His  daughter,  man  7  Na,  na,  only  his  niece  —  and  sib  aneugh  to  bim, 
1  think."^ 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied :  *'  I  thought  she  had  borne  his  name  ?" 

"  She  bears  her  ain  name,  and  that's  Lilias." 

"  And  has  she  no  other  name  ?"  asked  I. 

**  What  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a  gudeman  7"  answered  my  Thetis, 
a  little  miffed  perhaps  —  to  use  the  women's  phrase  —  that  I  turned  the 
conversation  upon  my  former  partner,  rather  than  addressed  it  to  herself. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  which  was  interrupted  by  Dame  Martin  observe 
ing,  "  They  are  standing  up  again." 

**  True,"  said  I,  having  no  mind  to  renew  my  late  violent  capriole,  **  and 
I  must  go  help  old  Willie." 

Ere  I  could  extricate  myself,  I  heard  poor  Thetis  address  herself  to  a 
sort  of  Merman  in  a  jacket  of  seaman's  blue,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers, 
(whose  hand,  by  the  way,  she  had  rejected  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  even- 
ing,) and  intimate  that  she  was  now  disposed  to  take  a  trip. 

*'  Trip  away,  then,  dearie,"  said  the  vindictive  man  of  the  waters,  with- 
out offering  his  hand ;  **  there,"  pointing  to  the  floor,  **  is  a  roomy  berth 
for  you." 

CJertain  I  had  made  one  enemy,  and  perhaps  two,  I  hastened  to  my  ori- 
ginal seat  beside  Willie,  and  began  to  handle  my  bow.  But  I  could  see 
that  my  conduct  had  made  an  unfavourable  impression ;  the  words,  "  flory 
conceited  chap,"  —  "hafiins  gentle,"  and  at  length,  the  still  more  alarming 
epithet  of  '*  spy,"  began  to  be  buzzed  about,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  when 


my  generoeity  afresh,  by  describing  the  dangers  from  which,  as  she  was 
pieaaea  to  allege,  her  husband's  countenance  had  assuredly  been  the  meant 
ot  preserving  me.  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  fooled  out  of  more  money  at 
tms  time,  and  went  to  bed  in  haste,  full  of  various  cogitations. 

1  have  since  spent  a  couple  of  days  betwixt  Mount  Sharon  and  this 
place,  and  betwixt  reading,  writing  to  thee  this  momentous  histor^  form- 
ing plans  for  seeing  the  lovely  Lilias,  and  — partly,  I  think,  for  the  sake 
ot  contradiction  —  angling  a  little  in  spite  of  Joshua's  scruples  —  though 
1  am  rather  liking  the  amusement  better  as  I  begin  to  have  some  tuooew 
in  It.  ° 

And  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  are  in  full  possession  of  my  secret— Wl 
me  as  frankly  into  the  recesses  of  your  boaom.  How  do  you  feel  towards 
Wis  tair  Ignis  fatuus,  this  lily  of  the  desert?  Tell  me  honestly;  for  how- 
ever  the  recollection  of  her  may  haunt  my  own  mind,  my  love  for  Alan 
*airford  surpasses  the  love  of  woman.  I  know,  too,  that  when  you  do  love, 
it  will  be  to  *      t  J 


**  Love  once  and  lore  no  more." 


A  deep-consuming  passion,  once  kindled  in  a  breast  so  steady  as  yours, 
would  never  be  extinguished  but  with  life.     I  am  of  another  and  more 
volatile  temper,  and  though  I  shall  open  your  next  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  unceTtain  heart,  yet  let  it  bring  a  frank  confession  that  thU  fair 
unknown  has  made  a  deeper  impression  on  your  gravity  than  you  reckoned 
tor,  and  you  will  see  I  can  tear  the  arrow  from  my  own  wound,  barb  and 
alL    In  the  meantime,  though  I  have  formed  schemes  once  more  to  see  her, 
1  wUl,  ^u  may  rely  on  it,  take  no  step  for  putting  them  into  practice.    I 
have  refrained  from  this  hitherto,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  I 
Mall  continue  to  do  so ;  yet  why  should  you  need  any  farther  assurance 
trom  one  who  is  so  entirely  yours  as  D.  L. 

,  ^A  ^* "~?  ®^*^^  ^  ^^  thorns  till  I  receive  your  answer.  I  read,  and  re- 
p^  your  letter,  and  cannot  for  my  soul  discover  what  your  real  sentiments 
Sf;t  J^"®*»°^«8  I  think  you  write  of  her  as  one  in  jest— and  sometimes  I 
dmik  that  cannot  be.     Put  me  at  ease  i^  soon  as  p<4sible. 
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Bmi,  whom  I  disengaged  with  some  difficulty  from  uis  can,  aod  we  l^d  tha 
cottage  together  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  least  possible  observation.    The  | 

norees  were  tied  in  a  neighbouring  shed,  and  as  the  moon  was  up,  and  1  I 

iT^Au     o.    ^  ^'^^^  *^®  ^^*<1»  broken  and  complicated  as  it  is,  we  soon  I 

reached  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  old  landlady  was  sitting  up  wait- 
ing  tor  us,  under  some  anxiety  of  mind,  to  account  for  which  she  did  nM 
Hesitate  t»  tell  me  that  some  folks  had  gone  to  Brokenbum  from  her  house, 
?^  '*S5°.o<>,?"5^8  towns,  that  did  not  come  so  safe  back  again.  "  Wander- 
mg  Wilhe,  she  said,  "was  doubtless  a  kind  of  protection." 
Mere  WiUie  s  wife,  who  was  smoking  in  the  chimney  corner,  took  up  the 
raises  of  her  "  hinnie,"  as  she  called  him,  and  endeavoured  to  awakeo 
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to  mmke  joar  fine  new  wlup  a  pieaent  to  old  aont  P^gj*  merelj  becaaM 
the  admired  it ;  and  now,  with  Hke  nnreflecting  and  inappropriate  Iiteralitj, 
yoQ  woald  resign  your  beloTed  to  a  smoke-dried  jonng  sophister,  who  cares  not 
one  of  the  hairs  which  it  is  his  occupation  to  split,  for  all  the  daughters  of 
Eve^  /  in  lore  with  yoor  Lilias — jonr  Green-mantle — jour  unknown 
enchantress !  —  why  I  scarce  saw  her  for  fire  minutes,  and  even  then  only 
the  tip  of  her  chin  was  distinctly  Tiable.  She  was  well  made,  and  the  tip 
of  her  chin  was  of  a  most  promising  cast  for  the  rest  of  the  fiice ;  but, 
Heayen  save  yon !  she  came  upon  business !  and  for  a  lawyer  to  fall  in  Ioto 
with  a  pretty  client  on  a  single  consultation,  would  be  as  wise  as  if  be 
became  enamoured  of  a  particularly  bright  sunbeam  which  chanced  for  a 
moment  to  gild  his  bor-wig.  I  giro  joa  my  word  I  am  heart-whole  ;  and 
moreoTer,  I  assure  you,  that  before  I  suffer  a  woman  to  sit  near  my  heart's 
core,  I  must  see  her  fbll  &ce,  without  mask  or  mantle,  ay,  know  a  good 
deal  of  her  mind  into  the  bargain.  So  never  fret  yourself  on  my  account, 
my  ki^  and  generous  Darsie ;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  have  a  care,  and  let 
not  aiAdle  attachment,  so  lightly  taken  up,  lead  yon  into  serious  danger. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  so  apprebensiTe,  that  now  when  I  am  decorated  with 
the  honours  of  the  gown,  I  should  have  abandoned  my  career  at  the  very 
starting  to  come  to  you,  but  for  my  lather  having  contrived  to  clog  my  hee& 
with  fetters  of  a  professional  nature.  I  will  tell  you  the  matter  at  length, 
for  it  is  comical  enough ;  and  why  should  not  you  list  to  my  juridical  adven- 
tures, as  well  as  I  to  those  of  your  fiddling  Imight^rrantry  ? 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  I  was  considering  how  I  might  best  introduce  to 
my  father  the  private  resolution  I  had  formed  to  set  on  for  Dumfriesshire, 
or  whether  I  had  not  better  run  away  at  once,  and  plead  my  excuse  by 
letter,  when  assuming  the  peculiar  look  with  which  he  communicates  any 
of  his  intentions  respecting  me,  that  he  suspects  may  not  be  altogether 
acceptable,  "  Alan,"  he  said,  "  ye  now  wear  a  ^wn  —  ye  have  opened  shop, 
as  we  would  say  of  a  more  mechanical  profession  ;  and,  doubtless,  ye  think 
the  floor  of  the  courts  is  strewed  with  guineas,  and  that  ye  have  only  to 
atoop  down  to  gather  them  V 

**I  hope  1  am  sensible,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  have  some  knowledge  and 
practice  to  acquire,  and  must  stoop  for  that  in  the  first  place." 

"  It  is  well  said,"  answered  my  father ;  and,  always  afraid  to  give  too 
much  encouragement,  added,  '^Yery  well  said,  if  it  be  well  acted  up  to — 
iStoop  to  get  knowledge  and  practice  is  the  very  word.  Ye  know  very  well, 
Alan,  that  in  the  other  faculty  who  study  the  Ars  medendi,  before  the  young 
doctor  gets  to  the  bedsides  of  palaces,  he  must,  as  they  call  it,  walk  the 
hospitals ;  and  cure  Lazarus  of  his  sores,  before  he  be  admitted  to  prescribe 
for  Dives,  when  he  has  gout  or  indigestion " 

"  I  am  aware,  sir,  that " 

"  Whisht  —  do  not  interrupt  the  court — ^Well — also  the  chirurgeons  have 
an  useful  practice,  by  which  they  put  their  apprentices  and  iyrones  to  work 
upon  senseless  dead  bodies,  to  which,  as  they  can  do  no  good,  so  they 
certainlj  can  do  as  little  harm  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  tyro,  or  appren- 
tice, gains  experience,  and  becomes  fit  to  whip  off  a  leg  or  arm  from  a  living 
subject,  as  cleanly  as  ye  would  slice  an  onion." 

**  I  believe  I  guess  your  meaning,  sir,"  answered  I ;  "  and  were  it  not  for 
a  very  particular  engagement " 
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yw  np in  practice,  so  far  as  my  small  bueiness  or  influence  may  go;  and, 
doubtless,  Alan,  that  is  a  day  whilk  I  hope  may  come  round.  But  then, 
before  I  give,  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  *  My  own  fish-guts  to  my  own  sear 
maws,'  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  character,  be  very  sure  that  my  sea- 
maw  can  pick  them  to  some  purpose.  What  say  ye  ?" 
"  I  am  80  far,"  answered  I,  "  from  wishing  to  get  early  into  practice,  bit, 

that  I  would  \wilUngly  bestow  a  few  days " 

"  In  farther  study,  ye  would  say,  Alan.  But  that  is  not  the  way  either 
-ye  must  walk  the  hospitals  — ye  must  cure  Lazarus  —  ye  must  cut  and 
carve  on  a  departed  subiect,  to  show  your  skill." 

"I  am  sure,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  undertake  the  cause  of  any  poor  man 
with  pleasure,  and  bestow  as  much  pains  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  Duke's ; 

but  for  the  next  tw^o  or  three  days " 

"They  must  be  devoted  to  close  study,  Alan  — very  close  study  indeed; 
for  ye  must  stand  primed  for  a  hearmg,  in  preserUia  Dominorum  upon 
Tuesday  next." 

"  I,  sir  ?"  I  replied  in  astonishment  —  "  I  have  not  opened  my  mouth  in 
the  Outer^House  yet  l" 

"  Never  mind  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  man,"  said  my  father ;  "  we  will 
have  you  into  the  Sanctuary  at  once  —  over  shoes,  over  boots." 
"But,  sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on  me  so  hastily." 
"  Yo  cannot  spoil  it,  Alan,"  said  my  father,  rubbing  his  hands  vvith  much 
compla.^ency  ;  **  that  is  the  very  cream  of  the  business,  man  —  it  is  just,  as 
I  said  before,  a  subject  upon  whilk  all  the  tyrones  have  been  trying  their 
whittles  for  fifteen  years ;  and  as  there  have  been  about  ten  or  a  dozen  agents 
concerned,  and  each  took  his  own  way,  the  case  is  come  to  that  pass,  that 
Stair  or  Amiston  could  not  mend  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  even  you,  Alan, 
c&a  do  it  much  harm  —  ye  may  get  credit  by  it,  but  ye  can  lose  none." 

"And  pray  what  is  the  name  of  my  happy  client,  sir?"  said  I,  ungra- 
oiously  enough,  I  believe. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  name  in  the  Parliament-House,"  replied  my  father. 
**  To  say  the  truth,  I  expect  him  every  moment ;  it  is  Peter  Peebles."* 

"  Peter  Peebles  I"  exclaimed  I,  in  astonishment ;  "^e  is  an  insane  beggar 
—  aspoor  as  Job,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  1" 

*'  He  has  been  pleaing  in  the  court  for  fifteen  years,"  said  my  father,  in 
a  tone  of  commiseration,  which  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  this  fact 
was  enough  to  account  for  the  poor  man's  condition  both  in  mind  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Besides,  sir,"  I  added,  "  he  is  on  the  Poor's  Roll ;  and  you  know  there 
are  advocates  regularly  appointed  to  manage  those  cases ;  and  for  me  to 

presume  to  interfere " 

"  Whisht,  Alan !  —  never  interrupt  the  court —  all  that  is  managed  for  ye 
like  a  tee'd  ball ;"  (my  father  sometimes  draws  his  similes  from  his  once 
favourite  game  of  golf ;)  —  "you  must  know,  Alan,  that  Peter's  cause  was 

to  have  been  opened  by  young  Dumtoustie ye  may  ken  the  lad,  a  son  of 

Dumtoustie  of  that  ilk,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of ,  and  a 

nephew  of  the  Laird's  younger  brother  worthy  Lord  Bladderskate,  whilk 
ye  are  aware  sounds  as  like  being  akin  to  a  peatshipt  and  a  sheriffdom,  as  a 
sieve  is  sib  to  a  riddle.  Now,  Peter  Drudgeit,  my  lord's  clerk,  came  to  me 
this  morning  in  the  House,  like  ane  bereft  of  his  wits ;  for  it  seems  that 
voung  Dumtoustie  is  ane  of  the  Poor's  Lawyers,  and  Peter  Peebles's  process 
bad  been  remitted  to  him  of  course.      -Rut  so  soon  as  the  harebrained  goose 
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saw  the  pokes*  (as  indeed,  Alan,  thej  are  none  of  the  least,)  he  took  ftigfal. 
called  for  his  nag,  lap  on,  and  away  to  the  country  is  he  gone ;  and  so,  said 
Peter,  my  lord  is  at  nis  wit's  end  wi'  vexation  and  shame,  to  see  his  nevoj 
break  off  the  course  at  the  very  starting.  'I'll  tell  you,  Peter,'  said  I, 
*  were  I  my  lord,  and  a  friend  or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the  town  i 
while  the  court  was  sitting,  that  kinsman,  or  be  he  what  he  liked,  should 
never  darken  my  door  aeain.'  And  then,  Alan,  I  thought  to  turn  the  ball 
our  own  way ;  and  I  said  that  you  were  a  gey  sharp  birkie,  just  off  the  j 
irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord,  and  so  forth,  you  would  open  Peter's 
cause  on  Tuesday,  and  make  some  handsome  apology  for  the  necessary 
absence  of  your  learned  friend,  and  the  loss  which  your  client  and  the  court 
had  sustained,  and  so  forth.  Peter  lap  at  the  proposition  like  a  cock  at  a 
grossart ;  for,  he  said,  the  only  chance  was  to  get  a  new  hand,  that  he  did 
not  ken  the  charge  he  was  taking  upon  him ;  for  there  was  not  a  lad  of  two 
Session's  standing  that  was  not  dead-sick  of  Peter  Peebles  and  his  eaase ; 
and  he  advised  me  to  break  the  matter  gently  to  you  at  the  first ;  but  I  told 
him  you  were  a  good  bairn,  Alan,  and  had  no  will  and  pleasure  in  these 
matters  but  mine." 

What  could  I  say,  Darsie,  in  answer  to  this  arrangement,  so  very  well 
meant — so  very  vexatious  at  the  same  time  ? — To  imitate  the  defection  and 
flight  of  young  Dumtoustie,  was  at  once  to  destroy  my  father's  hopes  of  me 
for  ever ;  nav,  such  is  the  keenness  with  which  he  regards  all  connected 
with  his  profession,  it  might  have  been  a  step  to  breaking  his  heart.  I  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  bow  in  sad  acquiescence,  wheh  my  father  called  to 
James  Wilkinson  to  bring  the  two  bits  of  pokes  he  would  find  on  his 
table. 

Exit  James,  and  presently  re-enters,  bending  under  the  load  of  two  huge 
leathern  bags,  full  of  papers  to  the  brim,  and  labelled  on  the  greasy  backs 
with  the  magic  impress  of  the  clerks  of  court,  and  the  title,  Peebles  against 
Plainstanes,  This  huge  mass  was  deposited  on  the  table,  and  my  father, 
with  no  ordinary  glee  in  his  countenance,  began  to  draw  out  the  various 
bundles  of  papers,  secured  by  none  of  your  red  tape  or  whip-cord,  bat  stout, 
substantial  casts  of  tarred  rope,  such  as  might  have  held  small  craft  at  their 
moorings. 

I  made  at  last  a  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  impending  job.  "  I  am 
really  afraid,  sir,  that  this  case  seems  so  much  complicated,  and  there  is  so 
little  time  to  prepare,  that  we  had  better  move  tlie  Court  to  supersede  it  till 
next  Session." 

"  How,  sir  —  how,  Alan?"  said  my  father — "Would  you  approbate  and 
reprobate,  sir? — You  have  accepted  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  if  you  have 
not  his  fee  in  your  pocket,  it  is  because  he  has  none  to  give  yon ;  and  now 
would  you  approbate  and  reprobate  in  the  same  breath  of  your  month?  — 
Think  of  your  oath  of  office,  Alan,  and  your  duly  to  your  father,  my  dear 
boy." 

Once  more,  what  could  I  say  ?  —  I  saw  from  my  father's  harried  and 
alarmed  manner,  that  nothing  could  vex  him  so  mucn  as  failing  in  the  point 
he  had  determined  to  carry,  and  once  more  intimated  my  readiness  to  do 
my  best,  under  every  disadvantage. 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  my  father,  "  the  Lord  will  make  your  days 
long  in  the  land,  for  the^honour  you  have  given  to  your  father's  gray  hairs. 

\(\n  TnsLV  find  vtriHAr  AflviflprR.  A1n.n.  hiit.  nnnn  fhn.i-.  t*skn  -wiak  -trnn  V\a*4^a«*  *f 
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krge  as  corn-sacks.    But,  to  tarn  what  was  grave  into  farce,  the  d)of 
opened,  and  Wilkinson  ushered  in  Peter  Peebles. 

You  must  have  seen  this  original,  Darsie,  who,  like  others  in  the  sanM 
predicament,  continues  to  haunt  the  courts  of  justice,  where  he  has  made 
shipwreck  of  time,  means,  and  understanding.  Such  insane  paupers  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  wrecks  lying  upon  the  shoals  on  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  or  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  warning  other  vessels  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  banks  on  which  they  have  been  lost;  or  rather,  such  ruined  clients 
are  like  scarecrows  and  potatoe-bogles,  distributed  through  the  courts  to 
scare  away  fools  from  the  scene  of  litigation. 

^  The  identical   Peter  wears  a  huge  great-coat,  threadbare  and  |>atohed 
itseU*,  yet  carefully  so  disposed  and  secured  by  what  buttons  remain,  and 
many  supplementary  pins,  as  to  conceal  the  still  more  infirm  state  of  his 
under  garments.     The  shoes  and  stockings  of  a  ploughman  were,  however, 
seen  to  meet  at  his  knees  with  a  pair  of  brownish,  blackish  breeches ;  a 
rusty-coloured  handkerchief,  that  has  been  black  in  its  day,  surrounded  his 
throat,  and  was  an  apology  for  linen.    His  hair,  half  ^y,  half  black, 
escaped  in  elf-locks  around  a  huge  wig,  made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  so  much  shrunk,  that  it  stood  up  on  the  very  top  of  his  head ;  above 
which  he  plants,  when  covered,  an  immense  c«N3ked  hat,  which,  like  the 
chieftain's  banner  in  an  ancient  battle,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt  day 
betwixt  nine  and  ten,  high  towering  above  all  the  fluctuating  and  changeful 
scene  in  the  Outer-House,  where  his  eccentricities  often  make  him  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  petulant  and  teasing  boys,  who  exercise  upon  him  every  art 
of  ingenious  torture.    His  countenance,  originally  that  ot  a  portly,  comely 
burgess,  is  now  emaciated  with  poverty  and  anxiety,  and  rendered  wild  by 
an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes ;  a  withered  and  blighted  skin  and  com- 
plexion ;  features  begrimed  with  snuff,  charged  with  the  self-imnortonoe 
peculiar  to  insanity ;  and  a  habit  of  perpetually  speaking  to  himselr.     Such 
was  my  fortunate  client ;  and  I  must  allow,  Darsie,  that  my  profession  had 
need  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  if,  as  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  brings  many 
mdividuals  to  such  a  pass. 

After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  presented  to  each  other, 
at  which  time  I  easily  saw  by  niy  father's  manner  that  he  was  desirous  of 


"  Entirely  out  of  favour  to  my  old  acquaintance  your  father,"  said  Peter, 
with  a  benign  and  patronising  countenance,  "  out  of  respect  to  your  father, 
and  my  old  intimacy  with  Lord  Bladderskate.  Otherwise,  by  the  Begiam 
Majestatem  !  I  would  have  presented  a  petition  and  complaint  against  Daniel 
Dumtoustie,  Advocate,  by  name  and  surname— I  would,  by  all  the  prac- 
tiques  I — I  know  the  forms  of  process ;  and  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  reminded  him  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  do,  as  he  proposed  to  give  the  young  counsel  an 
outline  of  the  state  of  the  conjoined  process,  with  a  view  to  letting  him  into 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  disencumbered  from  the  pointe  of  form.  "  1  have 
made  a  short  abbreviate,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  he ;  **  having  sat  up  late  last 
night,  and  employed  much  of  this  morning  in  wading  through  these  papers, 
to  save  Alan  some  trouble,  and  I  am  now  about  to  state  the  result." 

1  will  state  It  myself,"  said  Peter,  breakinir  in  without  reverence  upon 
his  solicitor.  '  ® 
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**  Tb«  coonjel  to  the  Lord  Ordinary/'  continiied  Peter,  once  setrflrgoing, 
like  the  peal  of  an  alarm-clock,  **  the  Ordinary  to  the  Inner-House,  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  Bench.  It  is  jast  like  the  rope  to  the  man,  the  man  to  the  ox, 
the  ox  to  the  water,  the  water  to  the  fire  —  " 

*'  Hush,  for  HeaTen's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my  father,  catting  his 
recitation  short;  ''time  wears  on  —  we  muat  get  to  business — you  must 
not  interrupt  the  court,  you  know.  —  Hem,  hem!  From  this  abbreriate  it 
appears " 

'*  Before  you  begin,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  "  I'll  thank  yon  to  order  me  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat,  or  broth,  or  the  like  ali- 
mentary provision ;  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  your  son,  that  I  could  not  eat  a 
mouthful  of  dinner." 

Heartily  glad,  I  believe,  to  have  so  good  a  chance  of  stopping  hia  client's 
mouth  effectually,  my  father  ordered  some  cold  meat ;  to  which  James  WiU 
kinaon,  for  the  honour  of  the  house,  was  about  to  add  the  brandy  bottle, 
which  remained  on  the  sideboard,  but,  at  a  wink  from  my  father,  supplied 
its  place  with  small  beer.  Peter  charged  the  provisions  with  the  rapacity 
of  a  famished  lion  ;  and  so  well  did  the  diversion  engage  him,  that  though, 
while  my  father  stated  the  case,  he  looked  at  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  meant 
to  interrupt  his  statement, •yet  he  always  found  more  agreeable  employment 
for  his  mouth,  and  returned  to  the  cold  beef  with  an  avidity  which  con- 
vinced me  he  had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a  day  of  satiating 
his  appetite.  Omitting  much  formal  phraseology,  and  many  legal  details, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you,  in  exchange  for  your  fiddler's  tale,  the  history 
of  a  litigant,  or  rather,  the  history  of  his  lawsuit.   ' 

"  Poter  Peebles  and  Paul  Plamstanes,"  said  my  father,  "  entered  into 

Eartnership,  in  the  year ,  as  mercers  and  linendrapers,  in  the  Lucken- 
ooths,  and  carried  on  a  great  line  of  business  to  mutual  advantage.  But 
the  learned  counsel  needeth  not  to  be  told,  aocietas  est  mater  discordiarum^ 
partnership  oft  makes  pleaship.     The  company  being  dissolved  by  mutual 

consent,  in  the  year ,  the  affairs  had  to  be  wound  up,  and  after  certain 

attempts  to  settle  the  matter  extra-judicially,  it  was  at  last  brought  into  the 
Court,  and  has  branched  out  into  several  distinct  processes,  most  of  whilk 
have  been  conjoined  by  the  Ordinary.  It  is  t.o  the  state  of  these  processes 
that  counsel's  attention  is  particularly  directed.  There  is  the  original 
action  of  Peebles  v.  Plainstanes,  convening  him  for  payment  of  30002.,  less 
or  more,  as  alleged  balance  due  by  Plainstanes.  2diy,  There  is  a  counter 
action,  in  which  Plainstanes  is  pursuer  and  Peebles  defender,  for  2500/., 
less  or  more,  being  balance  alleged  per  contra^  to  be  due  by  Peebles.  3dly, 
Mr.  Peebles's  seventh  agent  advised  an  action  of  Compt  and  Reckoning  at 
his  instance,  wherein  what  balance  should  prove  due  on  either  side  might 
be  fairly  struck  and  ascertained.  4thly,  To  meet  the  hypothetical  case, 
that  Peebles  might  be  found  liable  in  a  balance  to  Plainstanes,  Mr.  Wild 
goose,  Mr.  Peebles's  eighth  agent,  recommended  a  Multiplepoinding,  to 
bring  all  parties  concerned  into  the  field." 

My  brain  was  like  to  turn  at  this  account  of  lawsuit  within  lawsuit,  like 
a  nest  of  chip-boxes,  with  all  of  which  I  was  expected  to  make  myself 
acquainted. 

**  I  understand,"  I  said,  **  that  Mr.  Peebles  claims  a  sum  of  money  from 
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wcellent,"  ko  ^aid  to  my  father,  who  in  vain  endeaTonred  to  reflame  hit 
legal  dwqumition  ;  "but  something  highly  powdered  — and  the  twopenny 
»  undeniable  ;  but  it  ie  smaU  swipes  — small  swipes  —  more  of  hop  that 
"  M    *•   u     ^^^^  ^^i^ye,  I'll  try  your  black  bottle." 

ay  tathep  started  to  help  faim  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  doe  mcisarc, 
"*^  *^*™*ely  to  my  amusement,  Peter  got  possession  of  the  bottle  by  the 
neck,  and  my  father's  ideas  of  hospitality  were  far  too  scropulons  to  permit 
hw  attemptm^,  by  any  direct  means,  to  redeem  it ;  so  that  Peter  returned 

the  table  triumphant,  with  his  prey  in  his  clutch. 
iSettetr  have  a  wine-glass,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  my  father,  in  an  admoni- 

7f^°u'  "  y^  ^^^^  *"^  ^*  P'^^'y  strong." 
If  the  kirk  is  ower  nuckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in  the  quire,"  said  Peter, 

helping  bitaaelf  in  the  goblet  out  of  which  he  had  been. drinking  the  small 
beer.    **  What  is  it,  nsquebaugh  ? — ^brandy,  as  I  am  an  honest  man  I  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  name  and  taste  of  brandy.  —  Mr.  Fairford,  elder,  your 
good  health,"  (a  mouthful  of  brandy)  —  "  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  wishing  you 
well  through  your  arduous  undertaking,"  (another  go-down  of  the  comfort- 
u-     ^^^o*"-)     •*  And  now,  though  you  have  given  a  tolerable  breviate  of 
WIS  great  lawsuit,  of  whilk  every  body  has  heard  something  that  has  walked 
we  boards  in  the  Outei^House,  (here's  to  ye  aeain,  by  way  of  interim 
decreet,)  yet  ye  ^^ave  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  the  arrestments." 
n  JJT*®  ^^^^  coming  to  that  point,  Mr.  Peebles." 
"  Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  the  charge  on  the  bill.'* 
'*  I  was  just  coming  to  that." 
"  Or  the  advocation  of  the  SheriffOourt  process." 
"I  was  just  coming  to  it." 
^   **  As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  I  think,"  said  the  litigant;  and  then  fill- 
ing his  goblet  about  a  quarter  full  of  brandy,  as  if  in  absence  of  mind, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  ye  are  a  lucky  man  to  buckle  to  such  a  cause  as 


.  y^^^  getting  weel  through  with  it  —  Pshut — I  am  drinking 

naked  spirits,  I  think.     But  if  the  heathen  be  ower  strong,  we'll  christen 
bun  with  the  brewer,"  (here  h$  added  a  little  small  beer  to  his  beverage, 
pnosed,  rolled  his  eyes,  winked,  and  proceeded,—"  Mr.  Fairford— the  action 
of  assault  and  battery,  Mr.  Fairford,  when  I  compelled  the  villain  Plain- 
stanes  to   pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  King  Charles's  statue,  in  the 
Parliament  Close  — there  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net.     Never  man  coqld  tell 
me  how  to  shape  that  process — no  counsel  that  ever  selled  wind  could  con- 
descend  and  say  whether  it  were  best  to  proceed  by  way  of  petition  and 
complaint,  ad  vindictam  publicam,  with  consent  of  his  Majesty's  advocate, 
or  by  action  on  the  statute  for  battery  pendente  liU,  whilk  would  be  the 
winning  my  plea  at  once,  and  so  getting  a  back-door  out  of  Court.— By  the 
Regiam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  bet  at  my  heart- 1  maun  try  the 
fcle  again     (sipped  a  little  beer ;)  **  and  the  ale's  but  cauld,  I  maun  e'en  put 
in  the  rest  of  the  brandy." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  so  loud  and  animated  a 
■tyle  of  elocution  thumpmg  the  table,  drinkmg  and  snuffing  alternately, 
that  my^  fattier,^ abandonmg  all  attem^te  to  interrunt  him.  sat  silent  and 
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luatter ;  fur,  my  Lords, — will  Pest  saj  to  the  Justiciary  bodi(«,-^mT  Lords* 
the  Parliament  Uouae  is  Peebles's  place  of  dwelling,  says  he  —  being  earn' 
munt  Jafum,  and  commune  forum  est  commune  domicilium  —  Lass,  fetcb 
another  glass  of  whisky,  and  score  it — time  to  gae  hame — ^by  the  practiqaea* 
I  cannot  find  the  jug  —  yet  there's  twa  of  them,  I  think,  by  the  Re^iam, 
Fairford — ^Daddie  Fairford — ^lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy  sneeshing,  mine  is 
done — Macer,  call  another  cause." 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his  bodv  would  at  the  same  time  have 
(alien  from  the  chair,  had  not  I  supported  him. 

"This  is  intolerable,"  said  my  father  —  ''Call  a  chairman,  James  Wil- 
kinson, to  carry  this  degraded,  worthless,  drunken  beast  home." 

When  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from  this  memorable  consultation, 
under  the  care  of  an  able-bodied  Celt,  my  father  hastily  bundled  up  the 
papers,  as  a  showman,  whose  exhibition  has  miscarried,  hastes  to  remove 
his  booth.  "Here  are  my  memoranda,  Alan,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  way; 
**  look  them  carefully  over  —  compare  them  with  the  processes,  and  turn  it 
in  your  head  before  Tuesday.  Many  a  good  speech  has  been  made  for  a 
beast  of  a  client ;  and  hark  ye,  lad,  hark  ye — I  never  intended  to  cheat  yna 
of  your  fee  when  all  was  done,  though  I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
the  speech  first;  but  there  is  nothing  like  coming  the  horse  before  the 
journey.  Here  are  five  eoud  guineas  in  a  silk  purse — of  your  poor  mother's 
netting,  Alan — she  would  have  been  a  blithe  woman  to  have  seen  her  young 
son  with  a  gown  on  his  back — ^but  no  more  of  that — ^be  a  good  boy,  and  to 
the  work  like  a  tiger." 

I  did  set  to  work,  Darsie ;  for  who  could  resigt  such  motives?  With  my 
father's  assistance,  I  have  mastered  the  details,  confused  as  they  are ;  and 
on  Tuesday,  I  shall  plead  as  well  for  Peter  Peebles,  as  I  could  for  a  duke. 
Indeed,  I  feel  .my  head  so  clear  on  the  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  write  this 
long  letter  to  you;  into  which,  however,  Peter  and  his  lawsuit  have  in- 
sinuated themselves  so  far,  as  to  show  you  how  much  they  at  present  occupy 
my  thoughts.  Once  more,  be  careful  of  yourself,  and  mindful  of  me,  who 
Bm  ever  thine,  while  Alan  Fairforo. 

From  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  was  long  ere  this  letter 
reached  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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NARRATIVE. 


Ths  advantage  of  laying  before  the  reader,  in  the  words  of  the  actors 
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i^?e  used  ihe  letters  of  the  personages  conoeraed,  or  liberal  eztn  sts  firm 
them,  to  describe  particular  incidente,  or  express  the  sentioients  which  th^j 
entertained ;  w^hile  they  connect  them  occasionally  with  such  pi'Hions  tl 
narrative,  as  may  serve  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  the  story. 

It  is  thus  that  the  adventurous  travellers  who  explore  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  nomr  move  on  through  the  crumbling  snow-drift  so  slowly,  that 
their  progress  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  anon  abridge  their  journey  by 
springing  over  the  intervening  chasms  which  cross  their  path,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  pilgrim-staves.  Or,  to  make  a  briefer  simile,  the  course 
of  story-telling  which  we  have  for  the  present  adopted,  resembles  the 
original  discipline  of  the  dragoons,  who  were  trained  to  serve  either  on  foot 
or  horseback,  as  the  emergencies  of  the  service  required.  With  this  expli^ 
nation,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  some  circumstances  which  Alan  Fairtord 
aia  not,  and  could  not,  write  to  his  correspondent 

Our  reader,  irre  trust,  has  formed  somewhat  approaching  to  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  principal  characters  who  have  appeared  before  him  during  our 
narrative ;  but  in  case  our  good  opinion  of  his  sagacity  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  such  as  are  addicted  to  the  laudable  practice  of 
9kipping^  (with  whom  we  have  at  times  a  strong  fellow-feeling,)  the  foUow- 
uigparticulars  ma;^  not  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford,  as  he  was  usually  called,  was  a  man  of  business 
of  the  old  school,  moderate  in  his  charges,  economical  and  even  niggardly 
in  his  expenditure,  strictly  honest  in  conducting  his  own  affairs,  and  those 
of  his  clients,  but  taught  by  long  experience  to  be  wary  and  suspicious  in 
observing  the  motions  of  others.     Punctual  as  the  clock  of  Saint  Giles 
tolled  nine,  the  neat  dapper  form  of  the  little  hale  old  gentleman  was  seen 
at  the  threshold  of  the  Court  hall,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  head  of  the  Back 
Stairs,   trimly  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  snuff-coloured  brown,  with 
stockings  of  silk  or  woollen,  as  suited  the  weather;  a  bob-wig,  and  a  small 
cocked  hat ;  shoes  blacked  as  Warren  would  have  blacked  them ;  silver 
shoe-buckles,  and  a  gold  stock-buckle.     A  nosegay  in  summer,  and  a  sprig 
of  holly  in  winter,  completed  his  well-known  dress  and  appearance.    Ilis 
manners  corresponded  with  his  attire,  for  they  were  scrupulously  civil,  and 
not  a  little  formal.    He  was  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  and,  of  course,  zealous 
for  King  Qeorge  and  the  government  even  to  slaving,  as  he  had  showed  by 
taking  up  arms  in  their  cause.    But  then,  as  he  had  clients  and  connections 
of  business  among  families  of  opposite  political  tenets,  he  was  particularly 
cautious^  to  use  all  the  conventional  phrases  which  the  civility  of  the  time 
had  devised,  as  an  admissible  mode  of  language  betwixt  the  two  parties. 
Thus  he  spoke  sometimes  of  the  Chevalier,  but  never  either  of  the  Frince, 
which  would  have  been  sacrificing  his  own  principles,  or  of  the  Pretender, 
which  would  have  been  offensive  to  those  of  others.    Again,  he  usually 
designated  the  Rebellion  as  the  affair  of  1745,  and  spoke  of  any  one  engaged 
in  it  as  a  person  who  had  been  out  at  a  certain  period.*     So  that,  on  the 
whole,   Mr.  Fairford  was  a  man  much  liked  and  respected  on  all  sides, 
Uiough  his  friends  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  given  a  dinner  more 
frequently,  as  his  little  cellar  contained  some  choice  old  wine,  of  which,  ou 
such  rare  occasions,  he  was  no  niggard. 

The     whole    pleasure  of  thia    <»nnS   *^M-f«aK?Anoi^    maw    ^f  mAthnd.    Kab^HaS 
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constnicfed  upon  so  limited  and  exclusive  a  plan,  that  he  valncA  nothitt|^ 
Bavr  the  objects  of  ambition  which  his  own  presented.  He  would  hav« 
shuddered  at  Alan's  acquiring  the  renown  of  a  hero,  and  laughed  with 
scorn  at  the  equally  barren  laurels  of  literature  ;  it  was  by  the  path  of  the 
law  alone  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  rise  to  eminence,  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  success  or  disappointment  were  the  thoughts  of  his  father  by  day, 
and  h'3  dream  by  night. 

The  disposition  of  Alan  Fairford,  as  well  as  his  talents,  were  such  as  to 
encourage  his  father's  expectations.  lie  had  aeuteness  of  intellect,  joined 
to  habits  of  long  and  patient  study,  improved  n/>  doubt  by  the  discipline 
of  his  father's  house ;  to  which,  generally  speaking,  he  conformed  with  the 
ntmost  docility,  expressing  no  wish  for  greater  or  more  frequent  relaxation 
than  consisted  with  his  father's  anxious  and  severe  restrictions.  When  he 
did  indulge  in  any  juvenile  frolics,  his  father  had  the  candour  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  his  more  mercurial  companion,  Darsie  Lartimer. 

This  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  aware,  had  been  received  as  an  inmate 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  Fairford,  senior,  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  delicacy 
of  constitution  which  had  abridged  the  life  of  his  consort,  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  son,  and  when  the  father  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  disposed 
to  indulge  his  slightest  wish.  That  the  young  Englishman  was  able  to  paj 
a  considerable  board,  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  Mr.  Fairford ;  it 
was  enough  that  his  presence  seemed  to  make  his  son  cheerful  and  happy. 
He  was  compelled  to  allow  that  "  Darsie  was  a  fine  lad,  though  unsettled,'' 
and  he  won  la  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him,  and  the  appre- 
hensions which  his  levities  excited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  voluntary  excur- 
sion which  gave  rise  to  the  preceding  correspondence,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Fairford  secretly  rejoiced,  as  affording  the  means  of  separating  Alan  from 
his  gay  companion,  at  least  until  he  should  have  assumed,  and  become  ac- 
customed to,  the  duties  of  his  dry  and  laborious  profession. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from  promoting  the  end  which  the 
elder  Mr.  Fairford  had  expected  and  desired.  The  young  men  were  united 
by  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy ;  and  the  more  so,  that  neither  of  them 
sought  nor  desired  to  admit  any  others  into  their  society.  Alan  Fairford 
was  averse  to  general  company,  from  a  disposition  naturally  reserved,  and 
Darsie  Latimer  from  a  painful  sense  of  his  own  unknown  origin,  peculiarly 
afflicting  in  a  country  where  high  and  low  are  professed  genealogists.  The 
young  men  were  all  in  all  to  each  other ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
their  separation  was  painful,  and  that  its  effects  upon  Alan  Fairford,  joined 
to  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  his  friend's  letters,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  the  senior  had  anticipated.  The  young  man  went  through 
his  usual  duties,  his  studies,  and  the  examinations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, but  with  nothing  like  the  zeal  and  assiduity  which  he  had  formerly 
displayed ;  and  his  anxious  and  observant  father  savr  bat  too  plainly  that 
his  heart  was  with  his  absent  comrade. 

A  philosopher  would  have  given  way  to  this  tide  of  feeling,  in  hopes  to 
have  diminished  its  excess,  and  permitted  the  youths  to  have  been  some 
time  together,  that  their  intimacy  might  have  been  broken  off  by  degrees ; 
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111  paid,  but  some  job  tbat  would  hamshaeklo  him  at  l«a«t  until  (he  Coirtt 

p       ^^^^'^e  ^ut  for  decency's  sake. 

mer  Drudgeit  sympathized,  for  Peter  had  a  son,  who,  reason  or  none, 
wouia  needs  exchange  the  torn  and  inky  fustian  sleeves  for  the  blue  jacket 
ana  white  lapelle  ;  and  he  suggested,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  engaging  oui 
inena  Alan  m  the  matter  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  just  opened  by  the  deser- 
uon  ot  young  Dumtoustie,  whose  defection  would  be  at  the  same  time  con* 
cealed ;  and  this,  Drudgeit  said,  "  would  be  felling  two  dogs  with  one  stone." 
f  m^  *®  explanations,  the  reader  will  hold  a  man  of  the  elder  Faii^ 

lord  8  sense  and  experience  free  from  the  hazardous  and  impatient  curiosity 
with  which  boya  fling  a  puppy  into  a  deep  pond,  merely  to  see  if  the  crea- 
ture can  swim.  However  confident  in  his  son's  talente,  which  were  really 
considerable,  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  involved  him  in  the 
duty  of  pleading  a  complicated  and  difficult  case,  upon  his  very  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar,  had  he  not  resorted  to  it  as  an  efl&ctual  way  to  prevent 
the  young  msn  from  taking  a  step,  which  his  habits  of  thinking  represented 
as  a  most  fatal  one  at  his  outset  of  life. 

Betwixt  two  evils,  Mr.  Fairford  chose  tbat  which  was  in  his  own  appre- 
hension the  least ;  and,  like  a  brave  officer  sending  forth  bis  son  to  battle, 
rather  chose  he  should  die  upon  the  breach,  than  desert  the  conflict  with 
A 1  u*^^***^"  Neither  did  he  leave  him  to  his  own  unassisted  energies.  Like 
Alpheas  preceding  Hercules,  he  himself  encountered  the  Augean  mass  of 
I'eter  Peebles's  law-matters.  It  was  to  the  old  man  a  labour  of  love  to  plaoe 
in  a  clear  and  undistorted  view  the  real  merits  of  this  case,  which  the  care- 
lessness and  blunders  of  Peter's  former  solicitors  had  converted  into  a  huge 
chaotic  ma>ss  of  unintelligible  technicality ;  and  such  was  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry, tkat  he  was  able,  after  the  severe  toil  of  two  or  three  days,  t(»  pre- 
sent to  tkie  consideration  of  the  young  counsel  the  principal  fjvcts  of  the 
case,  in  a.  light  equally  simple  and  comprehensible.  With  the  assistance 
ot  a  solicitor  so  affectionate  and  indefatigable,  Alan  Fairford  was  enabled, 
when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  to  walk  towards  the  Court,  attended  by  his 
anxious  yet  encouraging  parent,  with  some  degree  of  confidence  tbat  he 
would  lose  no  reputation  upon  this  arduous  occasion. 

i  hey  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Court  by  feter  Peebles  in  his  usual 

plenitude  of  wig  and  ceUitude  of  hat.    He  seized  on  the  young  pleader  like 

*       ?  °^"*®  P'^y-     "H<>w  is  a'  wi'  you,  Mr.  Alan  — how  is  a'  wi'  you, 

man  ?  —  The  awfu'  day  is  come  at  last— a  day  that  will  be  lang  minded  in 

this  house.     Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstapes— conjoined  processes^- 

Ueariug  m  presence  —  stands  for  the  Short  Roll  for  this  day  —  1  have  not 

been  able  to  sleep  for  a  week  for  thinking  of  it,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  neither 

tias  the  Liord  President  himsell  —  for  such  a  cause ! !     But  your  father  garr'd 

me  tak  a  wee  drap  ower  muckle  of  his  pint  bottle  the  other  night;  it's  no 

nght  to  mix  brandy  wi'  business,  Mr.  Fairford.     I  would  have  been  the 

waur  o   Uquor  if  I  would  have  drank  as  muckle  as  you  twa  would  have  had 

me.     iSut  there  s  a  time  for  a'  things,  and  if  ye  will  dine  with  me  after  tiio 

ca«e  18  heard,  or  whilk  is  the  same,  or  maybe  better,'  PU  gang  my  ways  hame 

mode^tio*"^''       ^'"*°*  ^^^^"^^  ^  *  cheei-fu'  giass.  within  the  bounds  of 

Old  Fairford  shruflrvArl  k;«  -i i.i.—  -_j  i ^.j ^    • it^^i. u:^ 
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his  instructions  to  Alan»  and  in  running  from  ono  person  to  another,  from 
whom  he  thought  he  could  still  glean  some  grains  of  information,  either 
concerning  the  point  at  issue,  or  collateral  cases.  Meantime,  Poor  Peter 
Peebles,  whose  shallow  brain  was  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  importance 
of  the  moment,  kept  as  close  to  his  young  counsel  as  shadow  to  substance, 
affected  now  to  speak  loud,  now  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  now  to  deck  his 

ghastly  countenance  with  wreathed  smiles,  now  to  cloud  it  with  a  shade  of 
eep  and  solemn  importance,  and  anon  to  contort  it  with  the  sneer  of  scorn 
and  derision.  These  moods  of  the  client's  mind  were  accompanied  with 
singular  "  mockings  and  mowings,"  fantastic  gestures,  which  the  man  of 
rags  and  litigation  deemed  appropriate  to  his  changes  of  countenance.  Now 
he  brandished  his  arm  aloft,  now  thrust  his  fist  straight  out,  as  if  to  knock 
his  opponent  down.     Now  he  laid  his  open  palm  on  his  bosom,  and  now  | 

flinging  it  abroad,  he  gallantly  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  air. 

These  demonstrations,  and  the  obvious  shame  and  embarrassment  of 
Alan  Fairford,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  juvenile  idlers  in  the 
hall.     They  did  not,  indeea,  approach  Peter  with  their  usual  familiarity,  | 

from  some  feeling  of  deference  towards  Fairford,  though  many  accused  him  j 

of  conceit  in  presuming  to  undertake,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  practice,  a  { 

case  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  Alan,  notwithstanding  this  forbearance, 
was  not  the  less  sensible  that  he  and  his  companion  were  the  subjects  of 
many  a  passing  jest,  and  many  a  shout  of  laughter,  with  which  that  region 
at  all  times  abounds. 

At  length  the  young  counsel's  patience  gave  way,  and  as  it  threatened  to 
carry  his  presence  of  mind  and  recollection  along  with  it,  Alan  frankly  told 
his  father,  that  unless  he  was  relieved  from  the  infliction  of  his  client's  per- 
sonal presence  and  instructions,  he  must  necessarily  throw  up  his  brief,  and 
decline  pleading  the  case, 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Alan,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  almost  at  his  own 
wit's  end  upon  hearing  this  dilemma;  "  dinna  mind  the  silly  ne'er-do-weel ; 
we  cannot  keep  the  man  from  hearing  his  own  cause,  though  he  be  not  quite 
right  in  the  head." 

*'  On  my  life,  sir,"  answered  Alan,  "  I  shall  be  unable  to  go  on,  he  drives 
every  thing  out  of  my  remembrance ;  and  if  I  attempt  to  speak  seriously  of 
the  injuries  he  has  sustained,  and  the  condition  he  is  reduced  to,  how  can  I 
expect  but  that  the  very  appearance  of  such  an  absurd  scarecrow  will  turn 
it  all  into  ridicule." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Saunders  Fairford,  glancing  a  look  at 
Poor  Peter,  and  then  cautiously  inserting  his  forefinger  under  his  bob-wig, 
in  order  to  rub  his  temple  and  aid  his  invention  ;  '*  he  is  no  figure  for  the 
fore-bar  to  see  without  laughing ;  but  how  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  To  speak 
sense,  or  any  thing  like  it,  is  the  last  thing  he  will  listen  to.  Stay,  ay  — 
Alan,  my  darling,  hae  patience.;  Pll  get  him  off  on  the  instant,  liKe  a 
gowff  ba'." 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  his  ally,  Peter  Drudgeit,  who  on  seeing  him 
with  marks  of  haste  in  his  gait,  and  care  upon  his  countenance,  clapped  his 
pen  behind  his  ear,  with  '*  What's  the  stir  now,  Mr.  Saunders? — Is  there 
aught  wrang?" 

"  Here's  a  dollar,  man,"  said  Saunders ;  "  now,  or  never,  Peter,  do  me  a 
flrood  turn.     Yonder's  vour  namesake.  Pfttftr  Pftfthlftsi.  will  <1rivA  fha  awinA 
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Accordingly,  the  scribe  was  presently  seen  whispering  in  the  ear  of  Pefc^i 
Weebles,  whose  responses  came  forth  in  the  following  broken  form :  — 

*  L    ^J?  *^®  Court  for  ae  minute  on  this  great  day  of  judgment?  —  not  [« 

by  the  Reg Ehl    what?     Brandy,  did  ye  say  — French   bi^ndy?-- 

eouldna  ye  fetch  a  stoup  to  the  bar  under  your  coat,  man  ?  —  Impostiible  ?— 
Way,  if  It's  clean  impossible,  and  if  we  have  an  hour  good  till  they  gel 
through  the  single  bill  and  the  summar-roll,  I  carena  if  I  cross  the  close  wi' 
you ;  1  am  sure  I  need  something  to  keep  my  heart  up  this  awful  day ;  but 
111  no  stay  above  an  instant  —  not  above  a  minute  of  time  —  nor  drink 
aboon  a  sihgle  gill." 

♦>>  i>*  ^?^  minutes  afterwards,  the  two  Peters  were  seen  moving  through 
the  Parliament  Close,  (which  ew-fangled  affectation  has  termed  a  Square,) 
Hie  triumphant  Drudgeit  leading  captive  the  passive  Peebles,  whose  legs 
conducted  him  towards  the  dramshop,  while  his  reverted  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  court.  They  dived  into  the  Cimmerian  abysses  of  John's  coffee- 
house *  formerly  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  classic  and  genial  Doctor 
Pitcairn,  and  were  for  the  present  seen  no  more. 

Relieved  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Fairford  had  time  to  rally  his  recollec- 
tions, which  in  the  irntation  of  his  spirits,  had  nearly  escaped  him,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  task,  the  successful  discharge  or  failure  in  which  must, 
he  was  aware,  have  the  deepest  influence  upon  his  fortunes.  He  had  pride, 
was  not  without  a  consciousness  of  talent,  and  the  sense  of  his  father'i 
feelings  upon  the  subject  impelled  him  to  the  utmost  exertion.  Above  all, 
he  had  that  sort  of  self-command  which  is  essential  to  success  in  every 
arduous  undertaking,  and  he  was  constitutionally  free  from  that  feverish 
irritability,  by  which  those,  whose  over-active  imaginations  exaggerate 
difficulties,  render  themselves  incapable  of  encountering  such  when  they 
arrive. 

Having  collected  all  the  scattered  and  broken  associations  which  were 
necessary,  Alan's  thoughts  reverted  to  Dumfries-shire,  and  the  precarious 
situation  in  which  he  feared  his  beloved  friend  had  placed  himself;  and 
once  and  again  he  consulted  his  watch,  eager  to  have  his  present  task  com- 
menced and  ended,  that  he  might  hasten  to  Darsie's  assistance.  The  hour 
j^nd  moment  at  length  arrived.  The  Macer  shouted,  with  all  his  well-remem- 
bered brasen  strength  of  lungs,  "  Poor  Peter  Peebles  versus  Plainstanes,  per 
Dumtoustie  et  Tough !  — AJaister  Da-a-niel  Dumtoustie!"  Dumtous tie  an- 
swered not  the  summons,  which,  deep  and  swelling  as  it  was,  could  not 
reach  across  the  Queensferry ;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford  appeared  in 
his  place. 

The  Court  was  very  much  crowded ;  for  much  amusement  had  been  re- 
ceived on  former  occasions  when  Peter  had  volunteered  his  own  oratory, 
and  had  been  completely  successful  in  routing  the  gravity  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure, and  putting  to  silence,  not  indeed  the  counsel  of  the  opposite  party, 
but  his  own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  considerably  surprised  at  the  juvenile 
appearance  of  the  young  man  who  appeared  in  the  room  of  Dumtoustie,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  this  complicated  and  long  depending  process,  and 
the  common  herd  were  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  Peter  the  client,  tho 
Punchinello  of  the  expected  entertainment.  The  Judges  looked  with  a  very 
iavourable  countenance  on  our  friend  Alan,  most  of  them  being  acquainted. 
more  or  less,  with  so  old  a  practitinnftr  fi.a  his  father,  and  all,  or  almost  all, 
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which  the  Hoaiie  of  Commons  yields  to  the  maiden  speech  of  one  of  iti 
piembers. 

Lord  Bladderskate  was  an  exception  to  this  general  expression  of  benevo- 
lence, lie  scowled  upon  Alan,  from  beneath  his  large,  shaggj,  gray  eye- 
jrows,  just  as  if  the  young  lawyer  had  been  usnrpiog  his  nephew's  honours, 
instead  of  covering  his  disgrace ;  and,  from  feelings  which  did  his  lordship 
*'ttle  honour,  he*  privately  hoped  the  young  man  would  not  succeed  in  the 
^use  which  his  kinsman  had  abandoned. 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  pleased  vrith 
the  judicious  and  modest  tone  in  which  Alan  began  his  address  to  the  Court, 
apologizing  for  his  own  presumption,  and  excusing  it  by  the  sudden  illness 
or  his  learned  brother,  for  whom  the  labour  of  opening  a  cause  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  importance  had  been  much  more  worthily  designed.  He  spoke 
of  himself  as  he  really  was,  and  of  young  Dumtoustie  as  what  he  ought  to 
have  been,  taking  care  not  to  dwell  on  either  topic  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary.  The  old  Judge's  looks  became  benign ;  his  family  pride 
was  propitiated,  and,  pleased  equally  with  the  modesty  and  civility  of  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  thought  forward  and  officious,  he  relaxed  the  scorn 
of  his  features  into  an  expression  of  profound  attention ;  the  highest  com- 
pliment, and  the  greatest  encouragement,  which  a  judge  can  render  to  the 
counsel  addressing  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Court,  the 
young  lawyer,  using  the  lights  which  his  father's  experienc-e  and  knowledge 
of  business  had  affi)rded  him,  proceeded  with  an  address  and  clearness,  un- 
expected from  one  of  his  ^ears,  to  remove  from  the  case  itself  those  compli- 
cated formalities  with  which  it  had  been  loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips  from  a 
wound  the  dressings  which  had  been  hastily  wrapped  round  it,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  his  cure  secundum  artem.  Developed  of  the  cumbrous  and  com- 
plicated technicalities  of  litigation,  with  which  the  perverse  obstinacy  of 
the  client,  the  inconsiderate  haste  or  ignorance  of  his  agents,  and  the  evar 
sions  of  a  subtle  adversary,  had  invested  the  process,  the  cause  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles,  standing  upon  its  simple  merits,  was  no  bad  subject  for  the 
declamation  of  a  young  counsel,  nor  did  our  friend  Alan  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  strong  points. 

He  exhibited  his  client  as  a  simple-hearted,  honest,  well-meaning  man, 
who,  during  a  copartnership  of  twelve  years,  had  gradually  become  im- 
poverished, while  his  partner,  (his  former  clerk,)  having  no  funds  but  his 
share  of  the  same  business,  into  which  he  had  been  admitted  without  any 
advance  of  stock,  had  become  gradually  more  and  more  wealthy. 

**  Their  association,"  said  Alan,  and  the  little  flight  was  received  with 
some  applause,  **  resembled  the  ancient  story  of  the  fruit  which  was  carved 
with  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  of  the  blade  only,  so  that  the  individual 
to  whom  the  envenomed  portion  was  served^  drew  decay  and  death  from 
what  afforded  savour  and  sustenance  to  the  consumer  of  the  otbejr  moiety." 
He  then  plunged  boldly  into  the*  mare  magnum  of  aocompts  between  the 
parties ;  he  pursued  each  false  statement  from  the  waste-book  to  the  day- 
book, from  the  da^-book  to  the  bill-book,  from  the  bill-book  to  the  ledger ; 
nlaoed  the  artful  internolations  and  insertions  of  the  fallacious  Plainstanes 
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elieat  h^  lH»en  compoUed  to  follow  bis  quondam  clerk,  his  Dreeent  debtor, 
trom  Court  to  Court ;  had  found  his  just  claims  met  with  well-invented  ba» 
unfoundetl  counter-Mclaims,  bad  seen  his  party  shift  his  character  of  pursuer 
or  defender,  as  often  as  Harlequin  effects  his  transformations,  till,  in  a  chase 
80  varied  and  so  long,  the  unhappy  litigant  had  lost  substance,  reputation, 
,  and  almost  the  use  of  reason  itself,  and  came  Lufore  their  Lordships  an 
object  of  thoughtless  derision  to  the  unreflecting,  of  compassion  to  the 
better-hearted,  and  of  awful  meditation  to  every  one,  who  considered  that 
in  a  country  where  excellent  laws  were  adminintered  by  upright  and  incop 
ruptible  judges,  a  man  might  pursue  an  almost  indisputable  claim  threuch 
all  the  mazes  of  litigation ;  lose  fortune,  reputation,  and  reason  iteelf  in  the 
chase,  and  now  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  country  in  the  wretcnod 
condition  of  his  unhappy  client,  a  victim  to  protracted  justice,  and  to  that 
hope  delayed  'which  sickens  the  heart." 

The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  made  as  much  impression  on  the  Benoh, 
as  had  been  previously  effected  by  the  clearness  of  Alan's  argument.  The 
absurd  form  of  Peter  himself,  with  his  tow-wig,  was  fortunately  not  present 
to  excite  any  ludicrous  emotion,  and  the  pause  that  took  place  when  the 
young  lawyer  bad  concluded  his  speech,  was  followed  by  a  murmur  of 
approbation,  -which  the  ears  of  his  father  drank  in  as  the  sweetest  sounda 
that  had  ever  entered  them.  Many  a  hand  of  gratulation  was  thrust  out  to 
his  grasp,  trembling  as  it  was  with  anxiety,  and  finally  with  delight ;  bli 
voice  faltering  as  he  replied,  *'  Ay,  ay,  I  kend  Alan  was  the  lad  to  make  a 
spoon  or  spoil  a  horn.^'^ 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an  old  practitioner,  who  had  noted 
too  closely  the  impression  made  by  Alan's  pleading,  not  to  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  an  immediate  decision.     He  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  his 
very  young  brother — "  the  Benjamin,  as  he  would  presume  to  call  him,  of 
the  learned  Faculty — said  the  alleged  hardships  oi  Mr.  Peebles  were  oom- 
pensated,  by  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  benevolence  of  their 
Lordships  had  assigned  him  gratuitously  such  assistance  as  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  obtained  at  a  high  price  —  and  allowed  his  young  brother 
bad  put  many  things  in  such  a  new  point  of  view,  that,  although  he  was 
quite  certain   of  his  ability  to  refute  them,  he  was  honestly  desirous  of 
having  a  few  hours  to  arrange  his  answer,  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  Mr. 
Fairford  from  point  to  point.     He  had  farther  to  observe,  there  was  one 
point  of  the  case  to  which  his  brother,  whose  attention  had  been  otherwise 
so  wonderfully  comprehensive,  had  not  given  the  consideration  which  he 
expected  ;   it  was  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  correspondence 
which   had    passed  betwixt  the  parties  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
copartnery." 

The  Court  having  heard  Mr.  Tough,  readily  allowed  him  two  days  for 
preparing  himself,  hinting  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  find  hie  task 
difficult,  and  affording  the  young  counsel,  with  high  encomiums  upon  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself,  the  choice  of  speaking,  either  now 
or  at  the  next  calling  of  the  cause,  upon  the  point  which  Plainstanes's 
lawyer  had  adverted  to. 

Alan  modestly  apologized  for  what  in  fact  had  been  an  omission  very 
pardonable  in  so  complicated  a  case,  and  professed  himself  instantly  ready 
to  go  through  that  correspondence,  and  prove  that  it  was  in  form  and  8ul>- 
stance  exactly  applicable  to  the  view  of  the  case  he  had  submitted  to  their 
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follow  up  a  process  of  reasoning,  clear  and  complete  in  itself,  bj  a  hasf^ 
and  extemporary  appendix.  If  so,  he  seemed  likely  to  be  disappointed; 
for  Alan  was  well  prepared  on  this,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  cause,  and  re- 
commenced his  pleading  with  a  degree  of  animation,  which  added  force  even 
to  what  he  had  formerly  stated,  and  might  perhaps  have  occasioned  the  old 
gentleman  to  regret  his  having  again  called  him  up ;  when  his  father,  as 
he  handed  him  tiie  letters,  put  one  into  his  hand  which  produced  a  singular 
effect  on  the  pleader. 

At  the  first  glance,  he  saw  that  the  paper  had  no  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  Peter  Peebles ;  but  the  first  glance  also  showed  him,  what,  even  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  presence,  he  could  not  help  reading ;  and  which,  being 
read,  seemed  totnllv  to  disconcert  his  ideas.  Ho  stopped  short  in  his  ha- 
rangue— gazed  on  the  paper  with  a  look  of  surprise  ana  horror — ^uttered  an 
exclamation,  and  flinging  down  the  brief  which  he  had  in  hand,  hurried  out 
of  court  without  returning  a  single  word  of  answer  to  the  various  questions, 
"What  was  the  matter ?"—"  Was  he  taken  unwell?"—**  Should  not  a  chair 
be  called  ?"  &g.  dbc.  &c. 

The  elder  Mr.  Fairford,  who  remained  seated,  and  looking  as  senseless  as 
if  he  bad  been  made  of  stone,  was  at  length  recalled  to  himself  by  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  judges  and  the  counsel  after  his  son's  health.  He 
then  rose  with  an  air,  in  which  was  mingled  the  deep  habitual  reverence  in 
which  he  held  the  Court,  with  some  internal  cause  of  agitation,  and  with 
difficulty  mentioned  something  of  a  mistake  —  a  piece  of  bad  news  —  Alan, 
he  hoped,  would  be  well  enough  to-morrow.  But  unable  to  proceed  farther, 
he  clasped  his  hands  together,  exclaiming,  "  My  son !  my  son !''  and  left 
the  court  hastily,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch  next?"*  said  an  acute  meta- 

Ehysical  judge,  though  somewhat  coarse  in  his  manners,  aside  to  bis 
rethren.  "  This  is  a  daft  cause,  Bladderskate  —  first,  it  drives  the  poor 
man  mad  that  aught  it — then  your  nevoy  goes  daft  with  fright,  and  fiies  the 
pit — then  this  smart  young  hopeful  is  aff  the  hooks  with  too  hard  study,  I 
fancy  —  and  now  auld  Saunders  Fairford  is  as  lunatic  as  the  best  of  them. 
What  8a.j  ye  tili't,  ye  bitch  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladderskate,  much  too  formal  to  admire 
the  levities  in  which  his  philosophical  brother  sometimes  indulged — "  I  say 
nothing,  but  pray  to  Heaven  to  keep  our  own  wits." 

"Armen,  amen,"  answered  his  learned  brother;  "for  some  of  us  have  but 
few  to  spare." 

The  Court  then  arose,  and  the  audience  departed,  greatly  wondering  at 
the  talent  displayed  by  Alan  Fairford  at  his  first  appearance  in  a  case  so 
difficult  and  so  complicated,  and  assigning  an  hundred  conjectural  causes, 
each  different  from  the  others,  for  the  singular  interruption  which  had 
clouded  his  day  of  success.  The  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that  six  agenfs, 
who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of  thrusting  a  retaining  fee 
into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left  the  court,  shook  their  heads  as  they  returned  the 
money  into  their  leathern  pouches,  and  said,  "  that  the  lad  was  clever,  but 
they  would  like  to  see  more  of  him  before  they  engaged  him  in  the  way  of 
business — they  did  not  like  his  lowping  away  like  a  fiea  in  a  blanket." 
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Had  our  friend  Alexander  Fairford  known  the  oonseqaenoes  of  hii  ioii'a 
Abrupt  retreat  from  the  Court,  which  are  mentioQed  in  the  end  of  the  laal 
ebapter,  it  might  have  accomplished  the  prediction  of  the  liToW  old  judge, 
And  driven  him  utterly  distracted.  As  it  was,  he  was  miserable  enoogb. 
His  son  had  risen  ten  degrees  higher  in  his  estimation  than  erer,  br  hit 
display^  of  juridical  talents,  which  seemed  to  assure  him  that  the  applause 
of  the  judges  and  professors  of  the  law,  which,  in  his  estimation,  was  worth 
that  of  all  mankina  besides,  authorised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  adTantageous 
estimate  which  even  his  parental  partiality  bad  been  induced  to  form  of 
Alan's  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  a  little 
bumbled,  from  a  disguise  which  he  had  practised  towards  this  son  of  his 
hopes  and  wishes. 

The  truth  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  dav,  Mr.  Alexander 
Fairford  had  received  from  his  correspondent  and  friend,  Provost  Oroabie 
of  Dumfries,  a  letter  of  the  following  tenor:-* 

"Dkar  SiR, 

"  Your  respected  favour  of  25th  ultimo,  per  favour  of  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer, 

reached  me  in  safety,  and  I  showed  to  the  young  gentleman  such  attention 

as  he  was  pleased  to  accept  of.    The  object  of  my  present  writing  is  twofold. 

First*  the  council  are  of  opinion  that  jou  sboula  now  be^n  to  stir  in  the 

ihirlage  cause ;  and  they  think  they  will  be  able,  from  evidenoe  novUer  re> 

perium,  to  enable  you  to  amend  your  condescendence  upon  the  use  and 

wont  of  the  burgh,  touching  the  grana  invecta  et  illaia.     So  you  will  please 

consider  yourself  as  authorized  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pest,  and  lay  before  him 

the  papers  which  you  will  receive  by  the  coach.     The  council  think  that  a 

fee  of  two  guineas  may  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr.  Pest  had  three 

for  drawing  the  original  condescendence. 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that  there  has  been  a  great  riot  among 
the  Solway  fishermen,  who  have  destroyed,  in  a  masterful  manner,  the  stake- 
nets  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  and  have  beside  attacked  the 
.    house  of  Quaker  Geddes,  one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  Tide-net  Fish- 
ing, Company »  and  done  a  great  deal  of  damage.     Am  sorry  to  add,  young 
Mr.  Latimer  was  in  the  fraj,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.     Murder  is 
apoke  of,  but  that  may  be  a  word  of  course.     As  the  young  gentleman  has 
behaved  rather  oddly  while  in  these  parts,  as  in  declining  to  dine  with  me 
more  than  once,  and  going  about  the  country  with  sti  oiling  fiddlers  and 
Buch  like,  I  rather  hope  that  his  present  absence  is  only  occasioned  by  a 
ftrohc;  but  as  his  servant  has  been  making  inquiries  of  me  respecting  his 
inaster,  I  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  you  in  course  of  post.     I  have  only  to 
add,  that  our  sheriff  has  taken  a  precognition,  and  committed  one  or  two 
of  the  rioters.    If  I  can  be  useful  in  this  matter,  either  by  advertising  for 
Mr.  Latimer  as  missing,  publishing  a  mivarH  nt.  MhArwiRP.  T  will  ohftv  vnnr 
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porting  |>erfioni!  who  had  interfered  in  their  smuggling  trade  to  the  IhIo  of 
Man,  and  elsewhere,  and  keeping  them  under  restraint  for  many  weeks. 
On  this  account,  Mr.  Fairford  was  naturally  led  to  feel  anxiety  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  late  inmate ;  and,  at  a  less  interesting  moment,  would  cer- 
tainly have  set  out  himself,  or  licensed  his  son  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  friend. 

But,  alas  1  he  was  both  a  father  and  an  agent.  In  the  one  capacity,  he 
looked  on  his  bod  as  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world  besides ;  in  the  other, 
the  lawsuit  which  he  conducted  was  to  him  like  an  infant  to  its  nurse,  and 
the  case  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  was,  he  saw,  adjourned, 
perhaps  sine  die,  should  this  document  reach  the  hands  of  his  son.  The 
mutual  and  enthusiastical  affection  betwixt  the  ^oung  men  was  well  known 
to  him ;  and  he  concluded,  that  if  the  precarious  state  of  Latimer  wei% 
made  known  to  Alan  Fairford,  it  would  render  him  not  only  unwilling,  but 
totally  unfit,  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  day,  to  which  the  old  gentleman 
attached  such  ideas  of  importance. 

On  mature  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved,  though  not  without  some 
feelings  of  compunction,  to  delay  oommunicating  to  his  son  the  disagreeable 
intelligence  which  he  had  received,  until  the  business  of  the  day  should  be 
ended.  The  delay,  he  persuaded  himself,  could  be  of  little  consequence  to 
Darsie  Latimer,  whose  folly,  he  dared  to  say,  had  led  him  into  some  scrape 
which  would  meet  an  appropriate  punishment,  in  some  accidental  restraint, 
which  would  be  thus  prolonged  for  only  a  few  hours  longer.  Besides,  he 
would  have  time  to  speak  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  —  periiaps  to  the 
King's  Advocate  -^  and  set  about  the  matter  in  a  regular  manner,  or  as  ho 
termed  it,  as  summing  up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  age  d»  accords,* 

The  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  was  partially  successful,  and  was  only 
ultimately  defeated,  as  he  confessed  to  himself  with  shame,  by  his  own  very 
unbusiness-like  mistake  of  shuffling  the  Provost's  letter,  in  the  hurry  and 
anxiety  of  the  morning,  among  some  papers  belonging  to  Peter  Peebles's 
affairs,  and  then  handing  it  to  his  son,  without  observing  the  blonder.  He 
used  to  protest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  never  had  been  guilty 
of  such  an  inaccuracy  as  giving  a  paper  out  of  his  hand  without  looking  at 
the  docketing,  except  on  that  unhappy  occasion,  when,  of  all  others,  he  had 
such  particular  reason  to  regret  his  negligence. 

Disturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old  gentleman  had,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  some  disinclination,  arising  from  shame  and  vexation,  to  face 
his  own  son  ;  so  that  to  protract  for  a  little^  the  meeting,  which  he  feared 
would  be  a  painful  one,  he  went  to  wait  upon  the  Sheriff-depute,  who  he 
found  had  set  off  for  Dumfries,  in  great  haste,  to  superintend  in  person  the 
investigation  which  had  been 'set  on  foot  by  his  Substitute,  This  gentle- 
man's clerk  could  say  little  on  the  subject  of  the  riot,  excepting  that  it  bad 
been  serious,  much  damage  done  to  property,  and  some  personal  violence 
offered  to  individuals ;  but,  as  far  as  he  bad  yet  heard,  no  lives  lost  on  the 
spot. 

Mr.  Fairford  was  compelled  to  return  home  with  this  intelligenee ;  and  on 
inquiring  at  James  Wilkinson  where  his  son  was,  received  for  answer,  that 
*'  Maister  Alan  was  in  his  own  room,  and  very  busy." 

"  We  must  have  our  explanation  over,"  said  Saunders  Fairford  to  him- 
self. "  Better  a  finger  off,  as  aye  wagging ;"  and  going  tc  the  door  of  his 
son's  apartment,  he  knocked  at  first  gently — then  more  loudly — ^but  received 
no  answer.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  this  silence,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
chamber — it  was  empty — clothes  lay  mixed  in  confusion  with  the  law-books 
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"  Mr  Dbabsst  Fatokr, 
"  Tou  will  not,  I  trust,  be  sorprised,  nor  perhaps  rwy  mueh  displeased, 
to  learn  that  1  am  on  my  way  to  Dumfries-shire,  to  learn,  by  my  own  pei^ 
fional  investigation,  the  present  state  of  my  dear  friend,  and  word  him  saoh 
relief  as  may  be  in  my  power,  and  which,  I  trast,  will  be  effectual.     I  do 
not  presume  to  reflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir,  for  concealing  from  me  informsr 
tion  of  so  much  consequence  to  my  peace  of  mind  and  happiness ;  bat  I 
hope  your  having  done  so  will  be,  if  not  an  excuse,  at  least  some  mitigation 
of  my  present  offence,  in  taking  a  step  of  consequenee  without  consulting 
your  pleasure ;   and,  I  must  farther  own,  under  circumstances  which  per- 
oaps  might  lead  to  your  disapprobation  of  my  purpose.     I  can  only  say,  in 
farther  apology,   that  if  any  thing  unhappy,  which  Heaven  forbid  1  shall 
have  occurred  to  the  person  who,  next  to  yourself,  is  dearest  to  me  in  this 
world,  I  shall  have  on  my  heart,  as  a  subject  of  eternal  regret,  that  beins 
in  a  certain  degree  warned  of  his  danger,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of 
obviating  it,  I  did  not  instantly  hasten  to  his  assistance,  but  preferred  giying 
my  attention  to  the  business  of  this  unlucky  morning.     No  view  of  personal 
distinction,  nothing,  indeed,  short  of  your  earnest  and   often   expressed 
wishes,  could  have  detained  me  in  town  till  this  day ;  and  having  made  this 
sacrifice  to  filial  duty,  I  trust  you  will  hold  me  excused,  if  I  now  obey  the 
calls  of  frteodBhip  and  humanity.    Do  not  be  in  the  least  anxious  on  my 
account ;  I  shall  know,  I  trust,  how  to  conduct  myself  with  doe  caution  in 
any  emergence  which  may  occur,  otherwise  my  fegal  studies  for  so  many 
years  have  been  to  little  purpose.     I  am  fully  provided  with  money,  ana 
also  with  arais,  in  case  of  need;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  prudence  in 
avoiding  all  occasions  of  using  the  latter,  short  of  the  last  necessity.    Ood 
Almighty  bless  you,  my  dearest  father  1  and  grant  that  you  may  for^va 
the  first,  and,  I  trust,  the  last  act  approaching  towards  premeditated  diso- 
bedience, of  which  I  either  have  now,  or  shall  hereafter  have,  to  accuse  my- 
«dLf.     I  reittain,  till  death,  your  dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 

"Alan  Fairforb." 

*'  P.  S.  —  I  shall  write  with  the  ntmost  regnlarity,  acquainting  you  with 
my  motions,  and  lequesting  your  advice.  I  trust  my  stay  will  be  very  shoi^ 
and  I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  bring  back  Dame  along  with  me." 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's  hand  when  he  was  thus  assured 
of  the  misfortune  which  he  apprehended.     His  first  idea  was  to  get  a  post- 
.  chaise  and  pursue  the  fugitive ;  but  he  recollected,  that,  upon  the  very  rare 
occasions  when  Alan  had  shown  himself  indocile  to  the  pcUria  poiesiaa,  his 
natoral  ease  and  ^ntleness  of  disposition  seemed  hardened  into  obstinacy, 
sad  that  now,  entitled,  as  arrived  at  the  years  of  majority,  and  a  member 
of  the  learned  Faculty,  to  direct  his  own  motions,  there  was  great  doubt, 
whether,  in  the  event  of  his  overtaking  his  son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  return  back.    In  such  a  risk  of  failure,  he  thought  it  wiser  to 
desist  firom  his  purpose,  especially  as  even  his  success  in  such  a  pursuit 
would  give  a  ridicaloas  edai  to  the  whole  affair,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  prejudicial  to  his  son's  rising  character. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Saunders  Fairford's  reflections,  as,  again  ]>icking 
up  the  fatal  scroll,  he  threw  himself  into  hie  son's  leathern  easy>chair,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  a  disjointed  commentary.  "  Bring  back  Darsie  ?  littl* 
doubt  oi  that — the  bad  shilling  is  sure  enough  to  come  back  again.  I  wish 
Darsie  no  worse  ill  than  that  he  were  carried  where  the  silly  fool,  Alao» 
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he  ao  with  .irms,  or  what  woald  any  man  do  with  them  that  is  not  a  resalaf 
Boldier  under  govemmeni,  or  else  a  thief-taker?  I  have  had  enouf^  of 
arms,  I  trow«  although  I  carried  them  for  King  George  and  the  government. 
But  this  is  a  worse  strait  than  Falkirk-field  yet.— God  guide  us,  we  are  poor 
inconsistent  creatures  1  To  think  the  lad  snould  have  made  so  able  an  ap- 
pearance, and  then  bolted  off  this  gate,  after  a  glaiket  ne'er-do-weel,  like  a 
nound  upon  a  false  scent  1  —  Las-a-day  I  it's  a  scpe  thing  to  see  a  stunkard 
cow  kick  down  the  pail  when  it's  reaming  fou.  —  But,  after  all,  ifs  an  ill 
bird  that  defiles  its  ain  nest.  I  must  cover  up  the  scandal  as  well  as  I  can. 
— What's  the  matter  now,  James  ?" 

'*  A  message,  sir,"  said  James  Wilkinson,  "  from  my  Lord  President ;  and 
he  hopes  Mr.  Alan  is  not  seriously  indisposed." 

"  From  the  Lord  President?  the  Lord  presenre  us  I — I'll  send  an  answer 
this  instant;  bid  the  lad  sit  down,  and  ask  him  to  drink,  James.  —  Let  me 
see,"  continued  he,  taking  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  *'  how  we  are  to  draw  our 


answers." 


Ere  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  James  was  in  the  room  again. 

**  What  now,  James  ?" 

**  Lord  Bladderskate's  lad  is  come  to  ask  how  Mr.  Alan  is,  as  he  left  the 
Court " 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay,"  answered  Saunders,  bitterly ;  '*  he  has  e'en  made  a  moonf 
light  flitting,  like  my  lord's  ain  nevoy." 

*'  Sh^ll  I  say  sae,  sir  ?"  said  James,  who,  as  an  old  soldier,  was  literal  in 
all  things  touching  the  service. 

"  The  devil  1  no,  no  1  —  Bid  the  lad  sit  down  and  taste  our  ale.  I  will 
write  his  lordship  an  answer." 

Once  more  the  giU  paper  was  resumed,  and  once  more  the  door  was 
opened  by  James. 

"  Lord sends  his  servitor  to  ask  after  Mr.  Alan." 

"  Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility  1"  said  poor  Saunders.  "  Sit  him  down 
to  drink  too— I  will  write  to  his  lordship." 

'*  The  lads  will  bide  your  pleasure,  sir,  as  lang  as  I  keep  the  bicker  fou ; 
bnt  this  ringing  is  like  to  wear  out  the  bell,  I  think ;  there  are  they  at  it 
again." 

He  answered  the  fresh  summons  accordingly,  and  came  back  to  inform 
Mr.  Fairford,  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  below,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Alan. 
—  "  Will  I  set  him  down  to  drink,  too  ?"  said  James. 

J*  Will  you  be  an  idiot,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Fairford.  ^  Show  Mr.  Dean  into 
the  parlour." 

In  ^oing  slowly  down  stairs,  step  by  step,  the  perplexed  man  of  business 
had  time  enough  to  reflect,  that  if  it  be  possible  to  put  a  fair  gloss  upon  a 
true  story,  the  verity  always  serves  the  purpose  better  than  any  substitute 
which  ingenuity  can  devise.  lie  therefore  told  his  learned  visiter,  that 
although  his  son  had  been  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  court,  and  the 
long  train  of  hard  study,  by  day  and  night,  preceding  his  exertions,  yet  he 
had  fortunately  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  in  condition  to  obey  upon  the  in- 
stant a  sudden  summons  which  had  called  him  to  the  country,  on  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

*'  It  should  be 
at  this  moment. 


e  a  serious  matter  indeed  that  takes  my  young  friend  away 
,"  said  the  good-natured  Dean.     *'  I  wish  he  had  stayed  to 
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of  great  fortane,  nho  was  a  particular  friend  of  Alan's,  and  who  nerer  tooc 
any  material  step  in  bis  affairs,  withoat  consulting  his  counsel  learned  ia 
the  law."  ^ 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Fairford,  y<Ai  know  best,"  answered  the  learned  Dean ; 
**  if  there  be  death  or  marriage  in  the  case,  a  will  or  a  wedding  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  business.  I  am  happy  Mr.  Alan  is  so  much  recovered 
as  to  be  able  for  travel,  and  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

Having  thus  taken  his  ground  to  the  Dean  of  FacuTtv,  Mr.  Fairford 
hastiW  wrote  cards  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  three  judges,  accounting 
for  Alan's  absence  in  the  same  manner.  These,  being  properly  sealed  and 
addressed,  he  delivered  to  James,  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  parti-co- 
loured gentry,  who,  in' the  meanwhile,  had  consumed  a  gallon  of  twopennj 
ale,  while  discusaing  points  of  law,  and  addressing  each  other  by  their 
masters'  titles.* 

The  exertions  which  these  matters  demanded,  and  the  interest  which  so 
many  persons  of  legal  distinction  appeared  to  have  taken  in  his  son,  greatlT 
relieved  the  oppressed  spirit  of  Saunders  Fairford,  who  continued  to  talk 
mysteriously  of  the  very  important  business  which  had  interfered  with  hts 
Bon'a  attendance  during  the  brief  remainder  of  the  session.  He  endeavoured 
to  lay  the  same  unction  to  his  own  heart ;  but  here  the  application  was  less 
fortunate,  for  his  conscience  told  him,  that  no  end,  however  important, 
which  could  be  achieved  in  Darsie  Latimer's  affairs,  could  be  balanced 
against  the  reputation  which  Alan  was  like  to  forfeit,  by  deserting  the 
•ause  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  the  haze  which  surrounded  the  cause,  or 
causes,  of  that  unfortunate  litigant  had  been  for  a  time  dispelled  by  Alan's 
eloquence,  like  a  fog  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  yet  it  seemed  once  more 
to  settle  down  upon  the  mass  of  litigation,  thick  as  the  palpable  darkness 
of  Egypt,  at  the  very  sound  of  Mr.  Tough's  voice,  who,  on  the  second  day 
after  Alan's  departure,  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  opening  counsel.    Deep- 
mouthed,  long-breathed,  and  pertinacious,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  betwixt 
every  sentence,  which  otherwise  seemed  interminable— the  veteran  pleader 
prosed  over  all  the  themes  which  had  been  treated  so  luminously  by  Fair- 
ford :  he  quietly  and  imperceptibly  replaced  all  the  rubbish  which  the  other 
had  cleared  away;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  veil  of  obscurity  and 
unintelligibility  which  had  for  many  years  darkened  the  case  of  Peebles 
against  PlainBtanes ;  and  the  matter  was  once  more  hung  up  by  a  remit  to 
an  accountant,  with  instruction  to  report  before  answer.     So  different  a 
result  frona  that  which  the  public  had  been  led  to  expect  from  Alan's  speech, 
gave  rifle  to  various  speculations. 

The  client  himself  opined,  that  it  was  entirely  owing,  first,  to  his  own  ab- 
sence during  the  first  day's  pleading,  being,  as  he  said,  deboshed  with  brandy, 
usquebaugh,  and  other  strong  waters,  at  John's  Coffee-house,  per  ambtigeM 
of  Peter  Drndgeit,  employed  to  that  effect  by  and  through  the  device,  ooun- 
»1,  and  covyne  of  Saunders  Fairford,  his  agent,  or  pretended  agent. 
Secondly,  by  the  flight  and  voluntary  desertion  of  the  younger  Fairford, 
the  advocate;  on  account  of  which  ha  served  both  father  and  son  with  a 
petition  and  complaint  against  them,  fnr  malvArnation  in  office.   So  that  the 
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would  have  enabkd  Alan,  by  the  mere  breath,  as  it  were,  of  his  month,  to 
blow  awtiy  the  various  cobwebs  with  which  Mr.  Toagh  had  again  inveaied 
the  proceedings.  But  k  went,  he  said,  just  like  a  decreet  in  absence,  and 
was  lost  for  want  of  a  contradictor.  ^ 

In  thi)  meanwhile,  nearly  a  week  passed  over  without  Mr.  Fairford  hearing 
a  word  directly  from  his  son.  Ho  learned,  indeed,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crosbie,  that  the  young  counsellor  had  safely  reached  Dumfries,  but  had  left 
that  town  upon  some  ulterior  researches,  the  purpose  of  which  he  had  not 
communicated.  The  old  man,  thus  left  to  suspense,  and  to  mortifying  re- 
collections, deprived  also  of  the  domestic  society  to  which  he  had  been  ha- 
bituated, began  to  suffer  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  He  had  formed  the 
determination  of  setting  out  in  person  for  Dumfries-shire,  when,  after  having 
been  dogged,  peevish,  and  snappish  to  his  olerks  and  domestics,  to  an  un- 
usual and  almost  intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious  humours  settled  in  a 
•hissing-hot  fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  a  well-known  tamer  of  the  most  froward 
spirits,  and  under  whose  discipline  we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  him,  as 
the  continuation  of  this  history  assumes,  with  the  next  division,  a  form 
somewhat  different  from  direct  narrative  and  epistolary  correspondenoe; 
though  partaking  of  the  character  of  both. 
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chapter  tljB  €l)irlr. 

JOURNAL    OF    DARSIS    LATIMER. 
fTtae  Mlomiog  Addrew  it  written  on  the  inside  of  the  envelope  which  contained  the  JoanwL] 

Into  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  may  fall,  they  will  instruct  bim, 
■during  a  certain  time  at  least,  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  who,  in  the  heart  of  a  free  country,  and  without  any  crime 
being  laid  to  his  charge,  has  been,  and  is,  subjected  to  a  coarse  of  unlawful 
and  violent  restraint.  He  who  opens  this  letter,  is  therefore  conjured  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and,  following  such  indications  as  the  papers 
4uay  afford,  to  exert  himself  for  the  relief  of  one,  who,  while  he  possesses 
every  claim  to  assistance  which  oppressed  innocence  can  give,  has,  at  the 
same  time,  both  the  inclination  and  the  means  of  being  grateful  to  his  de- 
liverers. Or,  if  the  person  obtaining  these  letters  shall  want  courage  or 
means  to  effect  the  writer's  release,  he  is,  in  that  ease,  conjured,  by  every 
duty  of  a  man  to  his  fellow  mortals,  and  of  a  Christian  towards  one  who 
professes  the  same  holy  faith,  to  take  the  speediest  measures  for  conveying 
them  with  speed  and  safety  to  the  hands  of  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
residing  in  the  family  of  his  father,  Alexander  Fairford,  £sq.,  Writer  to  the 
8ignet,  Brown's   Square,  Edinburgh.     He   may  be   assured   of  a  liberal 
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*•!?  J  ^*  Thei«efore,  as,  Heaven  knows,  I  have  time  enoujrh  to  write,  I 
will  endeavour  to  pour  my  thoughts  cmt,  as  fully  and  freely  ae  of  old,  thoiifcb 
P^°*^>y  without  the  same  gay  and  happy  levity. 

It  the  papers  should  reach  other  hands  than  yours,  still  I  will  not  njp-et 
this  exposure  of  nay  feelings ;  for,  allowing  for  an  ample  share  of  the  folly 
incidental  to  youth  and  inexperience,  1  fear  not  that  I  have  much  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  my  narrative ;  nay,  I  even  hope,  that  the  open  simplicity  and 
trankness  vrith  which  I  am  about  to  relate  every  singular  and  distressine 
circumstance,  may  prepossess  even  a  stranger  in  my  favour ;  and  that,  amid 
the  multitude  of  seemingly  trivial  circumstances  which  I  detail  at  length, 
a  clew  may  be  found  to  etfect  my  liberation. 

Another  chance  certainly  remains  —  the  Journal,  as  I  may  call  it,  may 
never  reach  the  ha..d8,  either  of  the  dear  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or 
those  of  an  indifferent  stranger,  but  may  become  the  prey  of  the  persons  by 
whom  I  am  at  present  treated  ns  a  prisoner.     Let  it  be  so — they  will  learn 
from  it  little  but  what  they  already  know ;  that^  as  a  man,  and  an  English- 
man, my  soul  revolts  at  the  usage  which  I  have  received  ;  that  I  am  deter- 
mined  to  essay  every  possible  means  to  obtain  my  freedom ;  that  captivity 
has  not  broken  my  spirit,  and  that,  although  they  may  doubtless  oomplele 
their  oppression  by  murder,  I  am  still  willing  to  bequeath  my  cause  to  the 
jusUce  of  my  country.    Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  probability  that  my 
papers  may  be  torn  from  me,  and  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, who,  causelessly  my  enemy  already,  may  be  yet  farther  incensed  at 
me  for  recording  the  history  of  my  wrongs,  I  proceed  to  resume  the  history 
of  events  which  have  befallen  me  since  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter  to 
my  dear  Alan  Fairford,  dated,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  6th  day  of  this  still 
current  month  of  August. 

Upon  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that  letter,  I  had  been  present,  foi 
the  purpose  of  an  idle  frolic,  at  a  dancing-party  at  the  village  of  Broken- 
bum,  about  six  miles  from  Dumfries;  many  persons  must  have  seen  m« 
there,  should  the  fact  appear  of  importance  sufficient  to  require  investiga- 
**^5"  •  ^*^^"^®^»  played  on  the  violin,  and  took  part  in  the  festivity  till  about 
midnight,  when  my  servant,  Samuel  Owen,  brought  me  my  horses,  and  I 

1  ^  u  ^^  ^  *  ^^^  ^°"  ^^^^  Shepherd's  Bush,  kept  by  Mrs.  Gregson, 
which  had  been  occasionally  my  residence  for  about  a  fortnight  past.  I 
snent  the  earlier  part  of  the  forenoon  in  writing  a  letter,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  to  you,  my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I  think,  you  must 
have  received  in  safety.  Why  did  I  not  follow  your  advice,  so  often  given 
""?  ^  J^J^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  »"  ^e  neighbourhood  of  a  danger,  of  which  a  kind 
voice  had  warned  me?  These  are  now  unavailing  questions ;  I  was  blinded 
by  a  fatality,  and  remained,  fluttering  like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until 
1  have  been  scorched  to  some  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  passed,  and  time  hung  heavy  on  my 
•  "t^S*  ..  ^  ««gj»*»  Per^ps,  to  blush  at  recollecting  what  has  been  often  oV 
jected  to  me  by  the  dear  friend  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  viz.  th. 
:^i!f  J-  /"^"^^  ^  ^^^®' '"  moments  of  indolence,  suffered  my  motions 
Sl?1  ^~*^^  ^K?  l"!^  ^'T  ^^  «»>anced  ti  be  near  me,  instead  of  taking 
the  labour  of  thinking  or  deciding  for  ^^^it  I  had  employed  for  some 
time,  as  a  sort  of  guide  and  errand-boy  a  Ud  named  Benjamin,  the  son  of 

one  widow  Coltherd,  who  lives  r^^..  *U?'^.  **^  °*l?.*i.7l -'rlwl  T  ^«nt.nt  Knt 
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I  haye  mentioned,  that  if  theae  papers  fall  into  friendly  hiunds,  the  boj  maf 
be  Boaght  after  and  submitted  to  examination. 

His  eloquence  being  unable  to  persuade  me  that  I  should  take  any  pleas- 
are  in  seeing  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  fish  when  left  in  the  nets,  and 
deserted  by  the  tide,  he  artfully  suggested,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Geddos,  a 
respectable  Quaker  family  well  known  in  the  neighbonrhood,  and  with 
whom  I  had  contracted  habits  of  intimacy,  would  possibly  be  offended  if  I 
did  not  make  them  an  early  visit.  Both,  he  said,  had  been  particularly  in- 
quiring the  reasons  of  my  leaving  their  house  rather  suddenly  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  walk  up  to  Mount  Sharon  and  make 
my  apologies ;  and  I  agreed  to  permit  the  boy  to  attend  npon  me,  and  wait 
Diy  return  from  the  house,  that  I  might  fish  on  my  way  homeward  to  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  for  which  amusement,  he  assured  me,  I  WN,uld  find  the  even- 
ing most  favourable.  I  mention  this  minute  circumstance,  because  I 
fitrongly  suspect  that  this  boy  had  a  presentiment  how  the  evening  was  to 
terminate  with  me,  and  entertained  the  selfish  though  childish  wish  of  se- 
curing to  himself  an  angling  rod  which  he  had  often  admired,  as  a  part  of 
my  spoils.  I  may  do  the  boy  wrong,  but  I  had  before  remarked  in  him  the 
peculiar  art  of  pursuing  the  trifling  objects  of  cupidity  proper  to  his  age, 
with  the  systematic  address  of  much  riper  years. 

When  we  had  commenced  our  walk,  I  upbraided  him  with  the  coolness 
of  the  evening,  considering  the  season,  the  easterly  wind,  and  other  circum- 
stances, unfavourable  for  angling.  He  persisted  in  his  own  story,  and  made 
a  few  casts,  as  if  to  convince  me  of  my  error,  but  caught  no  fish ;  and,  indeed, 
as  I  am  now  convinced,  was  much  more  intent  on  watching  my  motions, 
than  on  taking  any.  When  I  ridiculed  him  once  more  on  his  fruitless  en- 
deavours, he  answered  with  a  sneering  smile,  that  "  the  trouts  would  not 
rise,  because  there  was  thunder  in  the  air ;''  an  intimation  which,  in  one 
sense,  I  have  found  too  true. 

I  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon ;  was  received  by  my  friends  there  with  their 
wonted  kindness ;  and  after  being  a  little  rallied  on  my  having  suddenly 
Jefb  them  on  the  preceding  evening,  I  agreed  to  make  atonement  by  staying 
all  night,  and  dismissed  the  lad  who  attended  with  my  fishing-rod,  to  carry 
that  information  to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  went 
thither,  or  in  a  different  direction. 

Betwixt  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  it  began  to  become  dark,  we  walked 
on  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the  firmament,  glittering  with  ten 
million  of  stars ;  to  which  a  slight  touch  of  early  frost  gave  tenfold  lustre. 
As  we  gazed  on  this  splendid  scene,  Miss  Geddes,  I  think,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  to  our  admiration  a  shooting  or  falling  star,  which,  she  said,  drew 
a  long  train  after  it.  Looking  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  which  she  pointed 
out,  I  distinctly  observed  two  successive  sky-rockets  arise  and  burst  in 
ibd  sky. 

"  These  meteors,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  in  answer  to  his  sister's  observation, 
"  are  not  formed  in  heaven,  nor  do  they  bode  any  good  to  the  dwellers  upon 
earth." 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  to  another  Quarter  of  the  sky,  and  a  rocket,  as  if  a 

signal  in  answer  to  those  which  had  already  appeared,  rose  high  from  the 
.-  ..u   — J  y X Li_ ^f,  ^jj^  stars. 
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moflt  extent  wbich  our  friends  can  demand  of  humanity ;  and  neither  hava 
[  ever  used,  nor,  with  the  help  of  Ood,  will  I  at  any  fotore  time  employ, 
the  arm  of  flesh  to  repel  or  to  revenge  injuries.  But  if  I  can,  by  mild  rea- 
80D8  and  firm  conduct,  save  those  rude  men  from  committing  a  crime,  and 
the  property  belonging  to  myself  and  others  from  sustaining  iamage,  surely 
I  do  but  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  Christian." 

With  these  words,  he  ordered  his  horse  instantly ;  and  his  sister  ceasing 
to  argue  with  him,  folded  her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  and  looked  op  «o 
heaven  with  a  resigned  and  yet  sorrowful  countenance. 

These  particulars  may  appear  trivial ;  but  it  is  better,  in  my  present  cop 
dition,  to  exert  my  faculties  in  recollecting  the  past,  and  in  recording  it 
than  waste  them  in  vun  and  anxious  anticipations  of  the  fotore. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me  to  remain  in  the  boose,  from 
which  the  master  was  thus  suddenly  summoned  away;  and  I  therefore 
begged  permission  to  attend  him  to  the  fishing  station,  assuring  his  sislei 
that  I  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  safety. 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleasure  to  Miss  Qeddes.  "  Let  it  be 
so,  brother,"  she  said ;  "and  let  the  young  man  have  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
that  there  may  be  a  faithful  witness  to  stand  by  thee  in  the  honr  of  need, 
and  to  report  how  it  shall  fare  with  thee." 

"  Nay,  Rachel,"  said  the  worthy  man,  **  thou  art  to  blame  in  this,  that  to 
Q[uiet  thy  apprehensions  on  my  account,  thou  shouldst  thrust  into  dangeiw. 
if  danger  it  shall  prove  to  be — this  youth,  our  guest ;  for  whom,  doubtless, 
in  case  of  mishap,  as  many  hearts  will  ache  as  may  be  afllicted  on  our 
account." 

*'  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  taking  Mr.  Ocddes's  hand,  '*  I  am  not  so 
happy  as  you  suppose  me.  Were  my  span  to  be  concluded  this  evening, 
few  would  so  much  as  know  that  such  a  being  had  existed  for  twenty  years 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  of  these  few,  only  one  would  sincerely  regret 
me.  Do  not,  therefore,  refuse  me  the  privilege  of  attending  vou ;  and  of 
showing,  by  so  trifling  an  act  of  kindness,  that  if  I  have  few  friends,  I  am 
at  least  desirous  to  serve  them." 

**  Thou  ha.st  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee,"  said  Joshua  Oeddes,  returning 
the  pressure  of  my  hand.  *'  Rachel,  the  young  man  shall  go  with  me. 
Why  should  he  not  face  danger,  in  order  to  do  justice  and  preserve  peace? 
There  is  that  within  me,"  he  added,  looking  upwards,  and  with  a  passing 
enthusiasm  which  I  had  not  before  observed,  and  which  perhaps  rauier  be- 
longed to  the  sect  than  to  his  own  personal  character — **  I  say,  I  have  that 
within  which  assures  me,  that  though  the  ungodly  may  rage  even  like  the 
storm  of  the  ocean,  they  shall  not  have  freedom  to  prevail  against  us." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Oeddes  appointed  a  pony  to  be  saddled  for  my 
use ;  and  having  taken  a  basket  with  some  provisions,  and  a  servant  to  carry 
back  the  horses,  for  which  there  was  no  accommodation  at  the  fishing  sta- 
tion, we  set  ofi^  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  three  quarters  of  an 
hour's  riding,  arrived  at  our  place  of  destination. 

The  station  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of  huts  for  four  or  five  fishermeot 
a  cooperage  and  shed,  and  a  better  sort  of  cottage,  al  which  the  superin- 
tendent resided.  We  gave  our  horses  to  the  servant,  to  be  carried  back  to 
Mount  Sharon ;  my  companion  expressing  himself  humanely  anxious  foi^ 
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bra  life,  anl  was  now  much  confided  in  bj  tbe  Fishing  Oompaiijy  whoM 
concerns  he  directed  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Geddes. 

*'Thoa  didst  not  expect  me  to-night,  friend  Davies?"  said  my  friend  u> 
tlie  old  man,  who  was  arranging  seats  for  as  by  the  fire. 

"  No,  Master  Geddes,"  answered  he,  **  I  did  not  expect  yon,  nor,  to  speak 
the  truth,  did  I  wish  for  you  either." 

*^  These  are  plain  terms,  John  Davies,"  answered  Mr.  Geddes. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  know  your  worship  loves  no  holiday  speeches." 

"  Thou  do8t  guess,  I  suppose,  what  brings  us  here  so  late,  John  DaTies  V* 
said  Mr.  Geddes. 

*'  I  do  suppose,  sir,"  answered  the  superintendent,  '*  that  it  was  because         ] 
those-d — d  smuggling  wreckers  on  the  coast  are  showing  their  lights  to  I 

gather  their  forces,  as  they  did  the  night  before  they  broke  down  the  dam-         j 
dike  and  wears  up  the  country,  but  if  that  same  be  tbe  case,  I  wish  once         | 
more  you  had  staid  away,  for  your  worship  carries  no  fighting  tackle  aboard, 
I  think  ;  and  there  will  be  work  for  such  ere  morning,  your  worship."  = 

**  Worship  is  due  to  Heaven  only,  John  Davies,"  said  Geddes.     **  I  have        ^\ 
often  desired  thee  to  desist  from  using  that  phrase  to  me."  I 

**I  won't,  then,"  said  John ;  **no  offence  meant:  but  how  the  devil  can  ' 

a  man  stand  picking  his  words,  when  he  is  just  going  to  come  to  blows  V 

**  I  hope  not,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes.  **  Call  in  tbe  rest  of 
the  men,  that  I  may  give  them  their  instructions." 

'*  I  may  cry  till  doomsday.  Master  Geddes,  ere  a  soul  answers — ^the  cow- 
ardly lubbers  have  all  made  sail  —  the  cooper,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  so 
soon  as  they  heard  the  enemy  were  at  sea.  They  have  all  taken  to  tbe 
long-boat,  and  left  the  ship  among  the  breakers,  except  little  Phil  and  my- 
sel^they  have,  by  —  1" 

**  Swear  not  at  all,  John  Davies — ^thon  art  an  honest  man ;  and  I  believe, 
without  an  oath,  that  thy  comrades  love  their  own  bones  better  than  my  goods 
and  chattels.  And  so  thou  hast*  no  assistance  but  little  Phil  against  a 
hundred  men  or  two  ?" 

"Why,  there  are  the  dogs,  your  honour  knows,  Neptune  and  Thetis — and 
the  puppy  may  do  something ;  and  then  though  your  worship— I  beg  pardon 
— ^though  your  honour  be  no  great  fighter,  this  young  gentleman  may  bear 
a  hand." 

"  Ay,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with  arms,"  said  Mr.  Geddes ;  "  let  me 
see  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir;  here  be  a  pair  of  buffers  will  bite  as  well  as  bark  —  these 
will  make  sure  of  two  rogues  at  least.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  strike  with- 
out firing  a  shot. — ^Take  care,  your  honour,  they  are  double-shotted." 

**  Ay,  John  Davies,  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  throwing  the  pistols  into 
a  tub  of  water  beside  him ;  **  and  I  wish  I  could  render  t^e  whole  genem* 
tion  of  thegi  useless  at  the  same  moment." 

A  deep  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  John  Davies's  weatherbeateo 
i»ount6nance.  '*  Belike  your  honour  is  going  to  take  the  command  yourself, 
then  ?"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  *'  Why,  I  can  be  of.  little  use  now ;  and 
9ince  your  worship,  or  your  honour,  or  whatever  you  are,  means  to  strike 
quietly,  I  believe  you  will  do  it  better  without  me  than  with  me,  for  I  am 
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'*W©11,  well,  "be  it  so,"  said  Joshua;  "and  now,  John  DaTi«)8,  I  know 
Ihou  art  what  the  world  calls  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  have  ever  found  the©  an 
honest  one.  And  now  I  command  yoa  to  go  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  let  Phil 
lie  on  the  bank-side — see  the  poor  boj  hath  a  6ea.-cloak,  though — and  watcn 
what  happens  there,  and  let  him  bring  you  the  news ;  and  if  any  violence 
shall  he  offered  to  the  property  there,  I  trust  to  your  fidelity  to  carry  my 
sister  to  Dumfries,  to  the  house  of  our  friends  the  Coraacks,  and  inform  the 
civil  aathorrties  of  what  mischief  hath  befallen." 

The  old  seaman  paused  a  moment.  "  It  is  hard  lines  for  me,"  he  said, 
"  to  leave  yonr  honour  in  tribulation ;  and  yet,  staying  here,  I  am  only  like 
to  m^e  bad  worse ;  and  your  honour's  sister,  Miss  Rachel,  must  be  looked 
to,  that's  certain  ;  for  if  the  rogues  once  get  their  hand  to  mischief,  they 
will  come  to  Mount  Sharon  after  they  have  wasted  and  destroyed  this  here 
snug  little  road-stead,  where  I  thought  to  ride  at  anchor  for  life." 

*'  Ri^ht,  right,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua  Geddes ;  "  and  best  call  the 
dogs  with  you." 

*'Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  veteran,  "for  they  are  something  of  my  mind,  and 
would  not  keep  quiet  if  they  saw  mischief  doing ;  so  maybe  they  might 
oome  to  misehief,  poor  dnmb  creatures.  So  God  bless  your  honour — I  mean 
your  worship-'I  cannot  bring  my  mouth  to  say  fare  you  well. — Here,  Nep- 
tune, Thetis!  come,  dogs,  come." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  very  crest-fallen  countenance,  John  Davies  left  the 
kui. 

"  Now  there  goes  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  creatures  that  ever 

was  bom,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  as  the  superintendent  shut  the  door  of  the 

oottage.    "  Nature  made  him  with  a  heart  that  would  not  have  suffered  him 

to  harin  a  fly ;  but  thou  seest,  friend  Latimer,  that  as  men  arm  their  bnll- 

do^  with  spiked  collars,  and  their  game-cocks  with  steel  spurs,  to  aid  them 

in  fight,  so  t^ey  corrupt,  by  education,  the  best  and  mildest  natures,  until 

fortitude  and  spirit  become  stubbornness  and  ferocity.     Believe  me,  friend 

Latimer,  I  would  as  soon  expose  my  faithful  household  dog  to  a  vain  combat 

with  a  herd  of  wolves,  as  yon  trusty  creature  to  the  violence  of  the  enraged 

multitude.     But  I  need  say  little  on  this  subject  to  thee,  friend  Latimer, 

who,  I  doubt  not,  art  trained  to  believe  that  courage  is  displayed  and  honour 

attained,  not  by  doin^  and  suffering,  as  becomes  a  man,  that  which  fate 

calls  us  to  suffer,  and  justice  ooramands  us  to  do,  but  because  thou  art  ready 

to  retort  violence  for  violence,  and  considerest  the  lightest  insult  as  a  suflf- 

cient  cause  for  the  spilling  of  blood,  nay,  the  taking  of  life.  —But,  leaving 

these  points  of  controversy  to  a  more  fit  season,  let  us  see  what  our  basket 

of  provision  contains ;  for  in  truth,  friend  Latimer,  I  am  one  of  those  whom 

nerAer  fear  nor  anxiety  deprive  of  their  ordinary  appetite." 

We  found  the  means  of  good  cheer  accordingly,  which  Mr.  Geddes  seemed 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  eaten  in  a  situation  of  perfect  safety ; 
nay,  his  conversation  appeared  to  be  rather  more  gay  than  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions. After  eating  our  supper,  we  left  the  hut  together,  and  walked  for 
a  lew  minutes  on  the  banks  of  the  sea.  It  was  high  water,  and  the  ebb 
bad  not  yet  commenced.  The  moon  shone  broad  and  bright  upon  the  placid 
tace  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  showed  a  slight  ripple  upon  the  stakes,  the 
tops  ofwhichwerejust  visible  above  the  waves,  and  on  the  dark-eoloured 
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transfbnn  such  a  tranquil  scene  as  this»  into  one  of  devastation  and 
confusion  ?'' 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  exquisite  stillness ;  so  much  so,  that  the  restleaa 
waves  of  the  Solwa^r  seemed,  if  not  absolutely  to  sleep,  at  least  to  slumber; 
—  on  the  shore  no  nieht-bird  was  heard  —  the  cock  oad  not  sung  his  first 
matins,  and  we  ourselves  walked  more  lightly  than  by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the 
sounds  of  our  own  paces  to  the  serene  tranquillity  around  us.  At  length, 
the  plaintive  cry  of  a  dog  broke  the  silence,  and  on  our  return  to  the  cot- 
tage, we  found  that  the  younger  of  the  three  animals  which  had  gone  along 
with  John  Davies,  unaccustomed,  perhaps,  to  distant  journeys,  and  the  duty 
of  following  to  heel,  had  strayed  from  the  party,  and  unable  to  rejoin  them, 
had  wandered  back  to  the  place  of  its  birtn. 

"Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  garrison,'^  said  Mr.  Geddes,  as  he 
caressed  the  dog,  and  admitted  it  into  the  cottage.  **  Poor  thing  I  as  thou 
art  incapable  of  doing  any  mischief,  I  hope  thou  wilt  sustain  none.  At 
least  thou  mayst  do  us  the  good  service  of  a  sentinel,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy 
a  quiet  repose,  under  the  certainty  that  thou  wilt  alarm  us  when  the  onemy 
is  at  hand." 

There'were  two  beds  in  the  superintendent's  room,  upon  which  we  threw 
ourselves.  Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  happy  equanimity  of  temper,  was  asleep 
in  the  first  five  minutes.  I  lay  for  some  time  in  doubtful  and  anxious 
thought,  watching  the  fire  and  the  motions  of  the  restless  dog,  which,  dis- 
turbed probably  at  the  absence  of  John  Davies,  wandered  from  the  hearth 
to  the  door  and  back  again,  then  came  to  the  bedside  and  licked  my  hands 
and  face,  and  at  length,  experiencing  no  repulse  to  its  advances,  established 
itself  at  my  feet,  and  went  to  sleep,  an  example  which  I  soon  afterwards 
followed. 

The  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan — ^for  I  will  never  relinquish  the  hope 
that  what  I  am  writing  may  one  day  reach  your  hands — has  not  forsaken 
me,  even  in  my  confinement,  and  the  extensive  though  unimportant  details 
into  which  I  have  been  hurried,  renders  it  necessary  that  I  commence  an- 
other sh^et.  Fortunately,  my  pigmy  characters  comprehend  a  great  many 
words  within  a  small  space  of  paper. 


DAESix  Latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

Ths  morning  was  dawning,  and  Mr.  Geddes  and  I  myself  were  still  sleep- 
ing soundly,  when  the  alarm  was  given  by  my  canine  bedfellow,  who  first 
Sowled  deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length  bore  more  decided  testimony  to 
e  approacn  of  some  enemy.  I  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  per- 
oeivea,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  a  small  but  close  column 
of  men,  which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  dark  hedge,  but  that  I  could  per- 
ceive it  was  advancing  rapidly  and  in  silence. 

The  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  instantly  ran  howlinsr  back  to  me,  havine 
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A  loud  cheer  "was  the  asswer  retamed,  and  a  brace  of  fiddl^rt  who  ooou- 
pied  the  front  of  the  march  immediately  etmok  up  the  insulting  tur,  tlM 
words  of  which  begm, 

"  Merrilj  danced  the  QomkerVi  wife. 
And  merrily  danced  the  Qnaker.** 

£>en  at  that  nioineDt  of  alarm,  I  think  I  recognized  the  tones  it*  the  blind 
fiddler,  Will,  knowij  by  the  name  of  Wandering  Willie,  from  his  itinerant 
habits.  They  continued  to  advance  swiftly  and  in  great  order  in  their 
front 

*The  lleiy  Mdlen  ptajrinff  narttal  tin ;" 

when,  coming  close  up,  they  sarronnded  us  by  a  single  motement,  and 
tbere  was  a  uniTersal  cry,  "  Whoop,  Quaker  I  whoop,  Quaker  1— Here  have 
we  1^1X1  both,  the  wet  Quaker  and  the  dry  one." 

**  Hang  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and  wet  the  dry  one  with  a  duoking/' 
tnswered  another  voice. 

**  Where  is  the  sea-otter,  John  Davies,  that  destroyed  more  fish  thf-n  any 
lealcb  upon  Ailsay  Craig  V  exclaimed  a  third  voice.  **  I  have  an  old  crow 
to  p^uok  with  him,  and  a  pock  to  put  the  feathers  in.'' 

tTq  stood  perfectly  passive ;  for,  to  have  attempted  resistance  against 
more  than  a  hundred  men,  armed  with  guns,  fish-spears,  iron-crows,  spades, 
and  bludgeons,  would  have  been  an  act  of  utter  insanity.  Mr.  Geddes, 
with  his  strong  sonorous  voice,  answered  the  question  about  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  manner,  the  manly  indifference  of  which  compelled  them  to 
attend  to  him. 
"John  Davies/'  he  said,  "will,  I  trust,  soon  be  at  Dumfries  " 
"To   fetch    down  redcoats  and  dragoons  against  us»  you  canting  old 

A.  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at  tny  friend,  which  I  parried  by 

interposing  the  stick  I  had  in  my  hand.    I  was  instantly  strnek  down,  and 

baTO  a  faint  recollection  of  hearing  some  crying,  **  Kill  the  young  spy  I** 

%nd  others,  as  I  thought,  interposing  on  my  behalf.    But  a  second  blow  on 

Ihe  k^ead,  received  in  the  scuffle,  soon  deprived  me  of  sense  and  conscious 

neas,  and  threw  me  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  I  did  not  recover 

\mmed\ate\y.     When  I  did  come  to  myself,  I  was  Jying  on  the  bed  from 

wVacVk  1  had  jnst  risen  before  the  fray,  and  my  poor  companion,  the  New 

fonndVand  puppy,  its  courage  entirely  cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  riot,  had 

crept  as  close  to  me  as  it  could,  and  lay  trembling  and  whining,  as  if  under 

the  most  dreadful  terror.    I  doubted  at  first  whether  I  had  not  dreamed  of 

the  tumult,  until,  as  I  attempted  to  rise,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  disininess 

assured  me  that  the  injury  I  had  sustained  was  but  too  real.     I  gathered 

together  my  senses  —  listened  —  and  heard  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the 

rioters,  busy,  doubtless,  in  their  work  of  devastation.     I  made  a  second 

effort  to  rise,  or  at  least  to  turn  myself,  for  I  lay  with  my  face  to  the  wall 

ef  the  cottage,  but  I  found  that  my  limbs  were  secured,  and  my  motions 

effectually  prevented — not  indeed  by  cords,  but  by  linen  or  cloth  bandages 

swathed  around  my  ankles,  and  securing  my  arms  to  my  sides.     Aware  of 

my  utterly  captive  condition,  I  groaned  betwixt  bodily  pain  and  mental 

fitistress. 

A  voice  by  my  bedside  whispered,  in  a  whining  tone.  "Whist  Urye,  hinni^ 
—  whisht  a-ye ;  haud  your  tongue,  like  a  icude  bairn— ye  have  cost  us  dear 
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**Br(»ken  limbs  —  I  wish/'  answered  the  beldam,  '  that  my  bins**  bind 
broken  th<)  bosi;  bane  in  his  body,  before  be  had  broken  his  fiddle,  thai  wai 
the  best  blood  in  Scotland  —  it  was  a  cremony,  for  aught  that  I  ken." 

**  Pshaw  —  only  his  fiddle  V  said  I. 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  waur  your  honour  could  have  wished  him  to  do, 
unless  he  had  broken  his  neck ;  and  that  is  muckle  the  same  to  m^  bin&ie 
Willie,  and  me.  Chaw,  indeed  I  It  is  easy  to  say  chaw,  but  wha  is  to  gie 
us  ony  thing  to  chaw  ?  —  the  bread-winner's  gane,  and  we  may  e'en  sit 
down  and  starve." 

**  No,  no,"  I  said,  •*  I  will  pay  you  for  twenty  such  fiddles." 

"Twenty  such  I  is  that  a'  ye  ken  about  it?  the  country  hadna  the  like 
o't.  But  if  your  honour  were  to  pay  us,  as  nae  doubt  wad  be  to  your  credit 
here  and  hereafter,  where  are  ye  to  get  the  siller?" 

"  I  have  enough  of  money,"  said  I,  attempting  to  reach  my  hand  towards 
my  side-pocket ;  **  unloose  these  bandages,  and  I  will  pay  you  on  the  spot." 

This  hint  appeared  to  move  her,  and  she  was  approaching  the  bedside, 
as  I  hoped,  to  liberate  me  from  my  bonds,  when  a  nearer  and  more  desperate 
«hout  was  heard,  as  if  the  rioters  were  close  by  the  hut. 

**I  daurna  —  I  daurna,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "they  would  murder  me 
and  my  hinnie  Willie  baith,  and  they  have  misguided  us  eneugh  already ; — 
but  if  there  is  any  thing  worldly  I  could  do  for  your  honour,  leave  out 
loosing  ye?" 

What  she  said  recalled  me  to  my  bodily  suffering.  Agitation,  and  the 
effects  of  the  usage  I  had  received,  had  produced  a  burning  thirst.  I  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water. 

"  Heaven  Almighty  forbid  that  Epps  Ainslie  should  gie  ony  sick  gentle- 
man cauld  well-water,  and  him  in  a  fever.  Na,  na,  hinnie,  let  me  alane, 
rU  do  better  for  ye  than  the  like  of  that." 

"  Give  me  what  you  will,"  I  replied ;  **  let  it  but  be  liquid  and  cool." 

The  woman  gave  me  a  large  horn  accordingly,  filled  with  spirits  and 
water,  which,  without  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
I  drained  at  a  draught  Either  the  spirits  taken  in  such  a  manner,  acted 
more  suddenly  than  usual  on  my  brain,  or  else  there  was  some  drug  mixed 
with  the  beverage.  I  remember  little  after  drinking  it  off,  only  that  the 
appearance  of  things  around  me  became  indistinct ;  that  the  woman's  form 
seemed  to  multiply  itself,  and  to  flit  in  various  figures  around  me,  bearing 
the  same  lineaments  as  she  herself  did.  I  remember  also  that  the  discordant 
noises  and  cries  of  those  without  the  cottage,  seemed  to  die  away  in  a  hum 
like  that  with  which  a  nurse  hushes  her  babe.  At  length  I  fell  into  a  deep 
sound  sleep,  or  rather,  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility. 

I  have  reason  to  think  this  species  of  trance  lasted  for  many  hours ;  in- 
deed, for  the  whole  subsequent  day  and  part  of  the  night.  It^  was  not  uni- 
formly so  profound,  for  my  recollection  of  it  is  chequered  with  many 
dreams,  all  of  a  painful  nature,  but  too  faint  and  too  indistinct  to  be  re- 
membered. At  length  the  moment  of  waking  came,  and  my  sensations  were 
horrible. 

A  deep  sound,  which,  in  the  confusion  of  my  senses,  I  identified  with  the 
cries  of  the  rioters,  was  the  first  thin^  of  which  I  was  sensible;  next,  I  be- 
came conscious  that  I  was  carried  violently  forward  in  some  conveyance. 
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•tod  graduallv   r^         "^^  .^*^*"  ^****  ^^^  "*'«>«*  difficulty  that  I  at  lengtb. 
temal  sounds  k«di-^         ^^^  sufficient  d^^ree  Hie  power  of  cosemng  ei 
consolatory.  circumstances ;  and  when  x  did  so,  they  presented  nothing 

the  ^Fuu^l*^^^  ^*"^*''  '**.  ^"  ^  **'®  bandages  would  permit,  and  receiying 
that  the  carrL^i^"'®!?'^.*?'^''*^  S^*"^®*  ^^  **^  moonlight,  I  became  aware 
the  countrv  J^?  ^T  J^^l®.**  ^  ^*®  transported  was  one  of  the  light  carts  of 
accommodati^  <ttm6fer«,  and  that  a  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  my 

filled  with^Rtr^^^*  ^^  ^°'  "P®°  *o™®  ^^^^  covered  with  matting,  and 
intolerable  fV^t^L  ^i*>?^*  t^ese,  my  condition  would  hare  been  still  more 
■ometimea  «h!^w  ▼ehicle,  sinking  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other, 
tbe  animal  wK;^t?*§  absolutely  fast,  and  requiring  the  utmost  exertions  of 
jolts  in  all  H^  5^®^  *^*^  P^^  ^*  ^^^  more  in  motion,  was  subjected  to 
Bilentlv  arwi  ^11  .^.^^'  "^^^^^  ^®'®  v^'T  ^e^ew.  At  other  times  it  rolled 
tbe  distant  ^r^'^^??!.^''®^,'^^**  «®®"®^  *o  ^  ^0*  ^^^i  »«<*»  ^  I  beard 
IMissinff  thl  ft?Jf'-S^x,^^®  **^®'  ^  *»*<^  l>"le  doubt  that  we  were  engaged  in 
Thefe^1.J^r5"I^*v^^^  ^'^^"^^  ^^^«*»  <i»^'ides  the  two  kingdoms.     *^  ^ 

others  on  hT^«Ko  1,  i*  ^^***  ^^®  ^'^  ****  P«<>Pl«  »*><>"*  ***«  c*""**  »<>"«  <>«  fo«*» 
of  unsettin^  f  ?.  I  .***«  former  lent  assistance  whenerer  it  was  iji  danger 
actediw  ^nfe«^'  sticking  fast  in  the  quicksand ;  the  others  rode  before  and 
state  of  the  pMsa  e"re^  *^^'"^  *^®  direction  of  the  vehicle  as  the  precarious 

their  comnlta;^'^^\^u*^i^®  ™®°  around  the  cart,  and  endeavoured  to  move 
Ufe  had  d^^tlZ^'  u  ^  barmed,  I  said,  no  one,  and  for  no  action  in  my 
fishing  Ht^i^«  K-^'iPu  ^'"^^  treatment.  I  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the 
with  Mp   arH^iJ  ^^  incurred  their  displeasure,  and  my  acquaintance 

gument-'l^^nfo  ^^  ^/  *  ^^^^  ^**«  dat«-  I-astly,  and  as  my  strongest  ar- 
SXhi  life  ^o.?lT'!^  ^  '.^"^*^  ^*^«'^  fo*"'  by  informing  them  that  my 
impunitv  •  a^H  ^i  -^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^  b«  either  murdered  or  secreted  with 
walrd,  if  thev  wn«M''^'^!*  '^^^^^  *^*"^«'  t>y  the  promises  I  made  them  of  re- 
in  reolv  ^LJ^ut  !^"^^*  ""^  deliverance.  I  only  received  a  scornful  Isugh 
«r^««*lri.-  ■?    •'nreats;  my  promises  miffht  hav«  donft  morA  fnr  iht^  follnwa 


fie  mV  r^fr<^o  J^u — .  .  *"  "esiianon,  ana  A  negan  to  reiterate  an  J 
UD  enir^^?^  n  **^®  ^o»ce  of  one  of  the  horsemen,  who  had  suddenly 
trt '  ^^d  ^^  «f  ^  ^""^fu*^  ^^  '"^'^  ""^  ^^^  «^nd,  approaching  the  side  of 
~«.  is  no^er«^n..Tt'  ^'^^.  *• '*^°8  and  ^etermineS  voice,  -toung  man. 
you  may  reck^  nn  *^^™  ^^^g^^d  to  you.  If  you  remain  silent  ani  quiet 
tbesTm^^in  thr.fr'''^.*''**^^^  b"*  i^  you  endeavour  to  tamper Vith 
sUe^cioryou    ^  you  Bhair.  '^ '^^^  duty,  t  will  take  such  measures  fo. 

I  thoLlt  i  ^nJw  .S^     •'■®"'?jb®''  tb«  longest  day  you  have  to  live." 
situS   mv  tJ^r^r^tt   ^''^'i?^^«*^  uttered  these  threats;  but,  in  such  % 

benefit  of  the  mpanAi.i-\r,4.„„  noever  you  are  that  speak  to  lue,  I  entreat  the 
WdshiVthan^rrlwrTfor  rh*"^  '"  "•"  *°  t-"  ""Ejected  legally  to  greater 
these  bonds,  which  hurt  me  s  ^straint  of  his  person.  I  entreat  that 
removed  altogether."  ^^^nelly,  may  be  slackened  at  least,  if  no* 

'*  1 'W'ill  slacken  the  belts  "rji'/I     i_ 
gethor  remove  them,  and  allow  t!?  former  speaker;  "nay,  I  will  alto- 

tenient  manner,  provided  vou  will  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  journey  in  a  more  con- 
Will  not  attempt  an  esoanp  ?"  S^^e  mo  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
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duotor,  in  f  unoe  of  menaciD^  aufibaritj,  desired  me  to  be  «il  ini  on  mf 
peril ;  and  raj  strength  and  spirits  were  too  much  exhausted  to  permit  mf        I 
continuing  a  dialogue  so  singular,  even  if  I  could  have  promised  myself 
any  eood  result  by  doing  so. 

It  IS  proper  here  to  add,  that,  from  my  recollections  at  the  time,  and  front 
what  has  since  taken  place,  I  have  the  strongest  possible  belief  that  the  man 
with  whom  I  held  this  expostulation,  was  the  singular  person  residing  al 
Brokenburn,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  called  by  the  fishers  of  that  hamlet,  tbn 
Laird  of  the  Sol  way  Lochs.  The  cause  for  his  inyeterate  persecution  I  can 
not  pretend  even  to  guess  at* 

In  the  meantime,  the  cart  was  dragged  heavily  and  wearily  on,  iratil  the 
nearer  roar  of  the  advancing  tide  excited  the  apjM'ehension  of  another 
clanger.  I  could  not  mistake  the  sound,  which  I  nad  heard  opon  aaother 
occasion,  when  it  was  only  the  speed  of  a  fleet  horse  which  saved  me  from 
perishing  in  the  quicksands.  Thou,  my  dear  Alan,  canst  not  but  remember 
the  former  circumstancee ;  and  now,  wonderful  contrast  1  the  very  man,  to 
lie  best  of  my  belief,  who  then  saved  me  from  peril,  was  the  leader  of  the 
lawless  band  who  had  deprived  me  of  my  liberty.  I  conjectured  that  the 
danger  grew  imminent ;  for  I  heard  some  words  and  circumstances  which 
made  me  aware  that  a  rider  hastily  fastened  his  own  horse  to  the  shafts  of 
the  cart,  in  order  to  assist  the  exhausted  animal  which  drew  it,  and  the 
vehicle  was  now  pulled  forward  at  a  faster  pace,  which  the  horses  were 
urged  to  maintain  by  blows  and  corses.  The  men,  however,  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  had  strong  •personal  reason  to  believe, 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  depths 
and  shallows  of  the  perilous  paths  in  which  we  were  engaged.  But  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  themselves;  and  if  so,  as  from  the  whispering  and 
exertions  to  push  on  with  the  cart,  was  much  to  be  apprehended,  there  was 
little  doubt  that  I  should  be  left  behind  as  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  that 
while  I  was  in  a  condition  which  rendered  every  chance  of  escape  imprao* 
ticable.  These  were  awful  apprehensions ;  but  it  pleased  Providence  to  in* 
crease  them  to  a  point  which  my  brain  was  scarcely  able  to  endure. 
.  As  we  approached  very  near  to  a  black  line,  which,  dimly  yisible  as  it 
was,  I  could  make  out  to  be  the  shore,  we  heard  two  or  three  sounds,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  report  of  fire-arms.  Immediately  all  was  bnstle  among 
our  party  to  get  forward.  Presently  a  fellow  galloped  up  to  us,  crying  oat, 
"  Ware  hawk !  ware  hawk  I  the  land-sharks  are  out  from  Burgh,  and  Ah 
lonby  Tom  will  lose  his  cargo  if  you  do  not  bear  a  hand/' 

Most  of  my  company  seemed  to  make  hastily  for  the  shore  on  receiving 
this  intelligence.  A  driver  was  left  with  the  cart;  but  at  length,  when, 
after  repeated  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  it  actually  stack  fast  in  a  slough  or 
quicksand,  the  fellow,  with  an  oath,  cut  the  harness,  and,  as  I  presnme,  de 
parted  with  the  horses,  whose  feet  I  heard  splashing  over  the  wet  sand,  and 
through  the  shallows,  as  he  galloped  off. 

The  dropping  sound  of  fire-arms  was  still  eontinned,  b«t  lost  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  thunder  of  the  advancing  surge.  By  a  desperate  effort  I  raised 
myself  in  the  cart,  and  attoined  a  sitting  posture,  which  served  only  to  show 
me  the  extent  of  my  danger.  There  lay  my  native  land — ^my  own  England 
—  the  land  where  I  was  bom,  and  to  which  my  wishes,  since  my  earliest 
a^e,  had  turned  with  all  the  pr^udices  of  national  feeling— -there  it  lay, 
within  a  furlong  of  the  place  where  I  yet  was ;  that  furlong,  which  an  in< 
fant  would  have  raced  over  in  a  minute,  was  yet  a  barrier  effectual  to  divide 
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liiiie^  My  eyes  "began  to  swim — mj  head  grew  giddy  and  mad  witii  ftwt 
1  chattered  and.  boiled  to  the  howhng  and  roaring  nea.  One  or  two  greal 
waves  had  already  reached  the  cart,  when  the  conductor  of  the  party  whum  J 
nave  mentioned  so  often,  was,  as  if  by  magic,  at  my  side.  He  sprang  trom 
hw  horse  iato  the  vehicle,  cut  the  ligatures  which  restrained  me,  and  bade 
me  get  up  and  niount  in  the  fiend's  name. 

Seeing  1  was  incapable  of  obeying,  he  seised  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child 
OT  SIX  months  old,  threWme  across  the  horse,  sprung  on  behind,  supporting 
me  with  one  hand,  while  be  directed  the  animal  with  the  other.  In  my  help- 
less and  painful  posture,  I  was  uneonscioas  of  the  degree  of  danger  which 
we  incurred  ;  but  I  believe  at  one  time  the  horse  was  swimming,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  that  it  wras  with  difficulty  that  my  stern  and  powerful  assistant  kepi 
wy  head  above  water.  I  remember  particularly  the  Aook  which  I  felt  when 
the  animal,  endeavouring  to  gain  the  bank,  reared,  and  very  nearly  fell  back 
<m  hiB  harden.  The  time  during  which  1  continued  in  this  dreadful  eondfr> 
tion  did  not  probably  exceed  two  or  three  minutes,  yet  so  strongly  were 
they  marked  with  horror  and  agony,  that  they  seem  to  my  recollection  a 
much  more  considerable  space  of  time. 

When  I  had  been  thus  snatched  from  destruction,  I  had  only  power  to 
•ay  to  my  protector, — or  oppressor,— for  he  merited  cither  name  at  my  hand, 
*  You  do  not,  then,  design  to  murder  me  ?" 

He  laughed  aa  he  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  laughter  which  I  scarce  d#- 
aire  to  hear  again,—"  Else  you  think  I  had  let  the  waves  do  the  work  ?  Bat 
renaember,  the  shepherd  saves  his  sheep  from  the  torrent  — is  it  to  preserra 
Its  life  ?  —  Be  silent,  however,  with  questions  or  entreaties.  What  I  mean 
to  do,  thou,  canst  no  more  discover  or  prevent,  than  a  man,  with  his  bara 
palm,  can  scoop  dry  the  Solway." 

I  was  too  moch  exhausted  to  continue  the  argument ;  and,  still  numbed 
and  ^rpid  in  all  my  limbs,  permitted  myself  without  reluctance  to  ha 
placed  on  a  horse  brought  for  the  purpose.  My  farmidable  conductor  rode 
*^'\i  ji*  *^^  wdOf  and  another  person  on  the  other,  keeping  me  upright  in  tha 
•addle.  In  this  manner  we  travelled  forward  at  a  considerable  rate,  and  by 
by-roads,  with  which  ray  attendant  seemed  as  familiar  as  with  the  periloua 
passages  of  the  Solway. 

At  length,  after  stumbling  through  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and  deep  lanes, 
and  oroeaing  more  than  one  rough  and  barren  heath,  we  found  ourselves  oa 
the  edge  of  a  high-road,  where  a  chaise  and  four  awaited,  as  it  appewud, 
our  arrival.  _  To  my  great  relief,  we  now  changed  our  mode  of  conveyance ; 
for  my  diau^mess  and  headach  had  returned  in  ao  strong  a  degree,  that  I 
ahould  otherwise  have  been  totally  unable  to  keep  my  seat  on  horseback, 
even  with  the  support  which  I  received. 

My  doubted  and  dangerous  companion  signed  to  me  to  enter  the  carriage 
—the  man  who  had  ndden  on  the  left  side  of  my  horse  stepped  in  after 
me,  and  drawing  up  the  bUnds  of  the  vehicle,  we  the  signal  for  instant 
departure.  '  ^  * 

1  \\f^  '^^'"^^A  ^,^'^y^  "^l  ^^^  countenance  of  my  new  companion,  as 
by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  the  driver  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  I  was 
weU-mgh  persuaded  that  I  recognised  in  himtbe  domestic  of  the  leader  of 
this  party,_whom  I  had  seen  at  his  bouse  in  Brokenburn  on  a  former  occa- 
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"Ay,  ay,"  replied  my  keeper ;  "  but  what  use  to  gire  you  liberty,  wb« 
know  nothing  how  to  use  it  like  a  gentleman,  but  spend  your  time  with 
Quakers   and  fiddlers,  and  such  like  raff!     If  I  was  your  —  hem,  hem, 

hem  I"  .     •  .  . 

Here  Cristal  stopped  short,  just  on  the  point,  as  it  appeared,  when  some 
information  was  likely  to  escape  him.  I  urged  him  once  more  to  be  my 
friend,  and  promised  him  all  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had  about  me, 
and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  if  he  would  assist  in  my  escape. 

He  listened,  as  if  to  a  proposition  which  had  some  interest,  and  replied, 
but  in  a  voice  rather  softer  than  before,  **Ay,  but  men  do  not  catch  old  birda 
with  chaff*,  my  master.  Where  have  you  got  the  rhino  you  are  so 
flush  of?" 

"  I  will  give  you  earnest  directly,  and  that  in  bank-notes,"  said  I ;  but 
thrusting  my  hand  into  my  side-pocket,  I  found  my  pocket-book  was  gone. 
I  would  have  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  only  the  numbness  of  my  hands 
which  prevented  my  finding  it;  but  Cristal  Nixon,  who  bears  in  his  counte- 
nance that  cynicism  which  is  especially  entertained  with  human  misery,  no 
longer  suppressed  his  laughter. 

"  Oh,  ho !  my  young  master,"  he  said ;  **  we  Have  takeii  good  enough  care 
Tou  have  not  kept  the  means  of  bribing  poor  folk's  fidelity.  What,  man,  they 
have  souls  as  well  as  other  people,  and  to  make  them  break  trust  is  a  deadly 
•sin.  And  as  for  me,  young  gentleman,  if  you  would  fill  Saint  Mary's  KirK 
with  gold.  Cristal  Nixon  would  mind  it  no  more  than  so  many  chucky- 
Btones." 

I  would  have  persisted,  were  it  but  in  hopes  of  his  letting  drop  that  which 
it  concerned  me  to  know,  but  he  cut  off  farther  communication,  by  desiring 
me  to  lean  back  in  the  corner  and  go  to  sleep. 

"  Thou  art  cock-brained  enough  already,"  he  added,  "  and  we  shall  have 
thy  young  pate  addled  entirely,  if  you  do  not  take  some  natural  rest/' 

I  did  indeed  require*  cepose,  if  not  slumber ;  the  draught  which  I  had 
taken  continued  to  operate,  and  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  no  attempt 
on  my  life  was  designed,  the  fear  of  instant  death  no  longer  combated  the 
torpor  which  crept  over  nae-— I  slept,  and  slept  soundly,  but  still  without 
refreshment. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  extremely  indisposed  ;  images  of  the  past, 
and  anticipations  of  the  future,  floated  confusedly  through  my  brain.  I 
perceived,  however,  that  my  situation  was  changed,  greatly  for  the  better. 
I  was  in  a  good  bed,  with  the  curtains  drawn  round  it ;  I  heard  the  lowered 
voice,  and  cautious  step  of  attendants,  who  seemed  to  respect  my  repose ; 
it  appeared  as  if  I  was  in  the  hands  either  of  friends,  or  oi  such  as  meant 
me  no  personal  harm.    . 

I  can  give  but  an  indistinct  account  of  two  or  three  broken  and  feverish 
days  which  succeeded,  but  if  they  were  chequered  with  dreams  and  visioni 
of  terror,  other  and  more  agreeable  objects  were  also  sometimes  presented. 
Alan  Fairford  will  understand  me 'when  I  sav,  I  fim  convinced  I  saw  G.  M. 
during  this  interval  of  oblivion.  I  had  medical  attendance,  and  was  bled 
more  than  once.  I  also  remember  a  painful  operation  performed  on  my 
head,  where  I  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  ni£rht  of  the  riot.    Mv  hnir 
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I  could  not  mend  it ;  and  resolyed,  therefore,  to  be  patient^  until  mj  eamoil^ 
of  steady  thought  and  expression  was  restored  to  me  with  my  ordinary 
health,  which  had  sustained  a  severe  shook  from  the  vioissitudes  to  which  1 
had  been  exposed.* 


BAHsis  Latimer's  journal,  in  oontimuatiom. 

Two  or  three  days,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less,  had  been  spent  in  bed, 
where  I  was  carefully  attended,  and  treated,  I  belieye,  with  as  much  judff* 
ment  as  the  case  required,  and  I  was  at  lengfh  allowed  to  quit  my  bed, 
though  not  the  chamber.  I  was  now  more  able  to  make  some  observation 
on  the  place  of  my  confinement. 

The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture,  resembled  the  best  apartment  in 
a  fanner's  house ;  and  the  window,  two  stories  high,  looked  into  a  back- 
yard, or  court,  filled  with  domestic  poultry.  There  were  the  usual  domestic 
offices  about  this  yard.  I  could  distinguish  the  brewhouse  and  the  barn, 
and  I  heard,  from  a  more  remote  building,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and 
other  rural  sounds,  announcing  a  large  and  well-stocked  farm.  These  were 
sights  and  sounds  qualified  to  dispel  any  apprehension  of  immediate  violence. 
Yet  the  building  seemed  ancient  and  strong,  a  part  of  the  roof  was  battle- 
mented,  and  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness;  lastly,  I  observed,  with 
Fome  unpleasant  sensations,  that  the  windows  of  my  chamber  had  been 
lately  secured  with  iron  stanchions,  and  that  the  ^rvants  who  brought  me 
victuals,  or  visited  my  apartment  to  render  other  menial  offices,  always 
loeked  the  door  when  they  retired.    - 

The  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  my  chamber  were  of  true  English  growth, 
and  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  the  very  old 
wainscot,  which  composed  the  floor  and  the  panelling  of  the  room,  was 
scrubbed  with  a  degree  of  labour  which  the  Scottish  housewife  rarely  be- 
stows on  her  most  costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropriated  to  my  use  consisted  of  the  bedroom, 

a  small  parlour  adjacent,  withm  which  was  a  still  smaller  closet,  having  a 

narrow  window,  which  seemed  anciently  to  have  been  used  as  a  shot-hole, 

admitting,  indeed,  a  very  moderate  portion  of  light  and  air,  but  without  its 

being  possible  to  see  any  thing  from  it  except  the  blue  sky,  and  that  only 

by  mounting^  on  a  chair.    There  were  appearances  of  a  separate  entrance 

into  this  cabinet,  besides  that  which  communicated  with  the  parlour,  bqtlt 

bad  been  recently  built  up,  as  I  discovered,  by  removing  a  piece  of  tapestry 

which  covered  the  fresh  majson-work.     1  found  some  of  my  clothes  here, 

with   linen  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  my  writing-case,  containing  pen, 

ink,  and    paper,  which  enables  me,  at  my  leisure,  (which,  God  knows,  is 

•  It  may  be  here  ineDiionet].  that  a  violent  and  pooular  attack  upon  what  the  country  people  of  this  diatrir* 
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Aiidistorbecl  enough,)  to  make  tbis  teccfrd  of  my  eonfinement.  It  may  bi 
well  believed,  however,  that  I  do  not  trust  to  the  security  of  the  bureau,^  b«t 
earry  the  written  sheets  about  my  person,  so  that  I  can  only  be  deprived 
of  them  by  actual  violence.  I  also  am  cautious  to  write  in  the  little  cabinet 
only,  so  that  I  can  hear  any  person  approach  me  through  the  other  apart- 
ments, and  have  time  enough  to  put  aside  my  journal  before  they  come 
upon  me. 

The  servants,  a  stout  country-fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  milkmaid-looking 
lass,  by  whom  I  am  attended,  seem  of  the  true  Joan  and  Hodge  school, 
thinking  of  little,  and  desiring  nothing,  beyond  the  very  limited  sphere  of 
their  own  duties  or  enjoyments,  and  having  no  curiosity  whatever  about  tht 
affairs  of  others.  Their  behaviour  to  me  in  particular,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  kind  and  very  provoking.  My  table  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  they 
seem  anxious  to  comply  with  my  taste  in  that  department.  But  whenever 
I  make  inquiries  beyond  "  what's  for  dinner,"  the  brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me 
by  his  anan,  and  his  dunna  knawy  and,  if  hard  pressed,  turns  his  back  on 
me  composedly,  and  leaves  the  room.  The  girl,  too,  pretends  to  be  as 
simple  as  he ;  but  an  arch  grin,  which  she  cannot  always  suppress,  seems 
to  acknowledge  that  she  understands  perfectly  well  the  game  which  she  is 
playing,  and  is  determined  to  keep  me  in  ignorance.  Both  of  them,  and 
the  wench  in  particular,  treat  me  as  they  would  do  a  spoiled  child,  and 
never  directly  refuse  me  any  thing  which  I  ask,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  make  their  words  good  by  effectually  granting  my  request. 
Thus,  if  I  desire  to  go  out,  I  am  promised  by  Dorcas  that  I  shall  walk  in 
the  park  at  night,  and  see  the  cows  milked,  just  as  she  would  propose  such 
an  amusement  to  a  child.  But  she  takes  care  never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it 
h  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  stolen  on  me  insensibly  an  indifference  to  my 
freedom  —  a  carelessness  about  my  situation,  for  which  I  am  unable  to  ao- 
count,  unless  it  be  the  consequence  of  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  I  have 
read  of  men  who,  immured  as  I  am,  have  surprised  the  world  by  the 
address  with  which  they  have  successfully  overcome  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  their  escape ;  and  when  I  have  heard  such  anecdotes,  I  have 
said  to  myself,  that  no  one  who  is  possessed  only  of  a  fragment  of  freestone, 
or  a  rusty  nail,  to  grind  down  rivets  and  to  pick  locks,  having  his  full 
leisure  to  employ  in  the  task,  need  continue  the  inhabitant  of  a  prison. 
Here,  however,  I  sit,  day  after  day,  without  a  single  effort  to  effect  my  libe- 
ration. 

Yet  my  inactivity  is  not  the  result  of  despondency,  but  arises,  in  part  at 
least,  from  feelings  of  a  very  different  cast.  My  story,  long  a  mysterious 
one,  seems  now  upon  the  verge  of  some  strange  development ;  and  I  feel  a 
solemn  impression  that  I  ought  to  wait  the  course  of  events,  to  struggle 
against  which  is  opposing  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  high  will  of  fate.  Thou, 
my.  Alan,  will  treat  as  timidity  this  passive  acquiescence,  which  has  sun( 
down  on  me  like  a  benumbing  torpor ;  but  if  thou  hast  remembered  by 
what  visions  my  couch  was  haunted,  and  dost  but  think  of  the  probability 
that  I  am  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps  under  the  same  roof  with  G.  M.,  thou 
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iight  with  the  more  valuable  contents  of  my  pookei-book,)  with  »  uailt 
which  showed  her  whole  set  of  white  teeth. 

But  when,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  intelligence  respecting  my 
presev^t  place  of  abode,  I  asked  to  which  post-town  she  was  to  send  or  carry 
the  letter,  a  stolid  **Anan'*  showed  me  she  was  either  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  a  post-office,  or  that,  for  the  present,  she  chose  to  seem  bo.  — 
"  Simpleton  I*'  I  said,  with  some  sharpness. 

'*  0  Lord,  sir  I"  answered  the  girl,  turning  pale,  which  they  always  do 
when  I  show  any  sparks  of  anger, — **  Don't  pqt  yoorself  in  a  paasioa— I'll 
put  the  letter  in  the  post." 

'*  What !  and  not  know  the  nape  of  the  post-town  ?"  laid  I,  oat  of  p*i 
tience.     '*  How^  on  earth  do  you  propose  to  manaee  that?" 

'*  La  YOU  there,  good  master.    What  need  you  frighten  a  poor  ^rl  that  if 

no  Bchollard,  bating  what  she  learned  at  the  Gharity-Sohool  of  Saint  Bees?'' 

"Is  Saint  Bees  far  from  this  place,  Dorcas?  —  Do  you  send  your  letters 

there  ?"  said  X,  in  a  manner  as  insinnating,  and  yet  careless,  as  I  oould 

assume. 

"  Saint  Bees  I— La,  who  but  a  madman — begging  your  honour's  pardon-^ 

it's  a  matter  of  twenty  years  since  fader  lived  at  Saint  Bees,  which  is  twenty, 

or  forty,  or  I  dunna  know  not  how  many  miles  from  this  part,  to  the  West^ 

on  the  eoaat  side ;  and  I  would  not  have  left  Saint  Bees,  but  that  fader  ■      " 

••  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father  l"  replied  L 

To  which  she  answered,  '*  Nay,  but  thof  your  honour  be  a  little  how 
come-so,  you  should't  damn  folk's  faders ;  and  I  won't  stand  to  it,  for  one/' 
'*  Oh,  X  beg  you  a  thonsand  pardons  —  I  wish  your  father  no  ill  in  the 
world  —  he  was  a  very  honest  man  in  his  way." 

"  Was  an  honest  man !"  she  exclaimed ;  for  the  Cumbrians  are,  it  would 
seem,  like  their  neighbours  the  Scotch,  ticklish  on  the  point  of  ancestry,  — 
**  He  i»  a  very  honest  man  as  ever  led  nag  with  halter  on  head  to  Staneshaw- 
Bank  Fair  —  Honest!^ He  is  a  horse-couper." 

"  Kight,  right,"  I  replied ;  "  I  know  it— I  have  heard  of  your  father— as 
honest  as  any  horse-coaper  of  them  alL  Why,  Dorcas,  I  mean  to  buy  a 
horae  of  bim." 

^'  Ah,  vour  hononr,"  sighed  Dorcas,  "  he  is  the  man  to  serve  your  honour 
well  —  if  ever  you  should  get  round  again  —  or  thof  you  were  a  bit  off  the 
hooks,  he  'would  no  more  cheat  you  than  — " 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  deal,  my  girl,  you  may  depend  on't.  But  tell  me 
BOW,  were  I  to  give  you  a  letter,  what  would  you  do  to  get  it  forward?" 

•*  Why,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that  hangs  in  hall,"  answered  poor 
Dorcas,  y  What  else  could  I  do  ?  He  sends  it  to  Brampton,  or  to  Oarloisle, 
or  where  it  pleases  him,  once  a  week,  and  that  gate." 

••  Ah  1"  said  I ;  "  and  I  suppose  your  sweetheart  John  carries  it?" 

•'Noa  —  disn't  now— and  Jan  is  no  sweetheart  of  mine,  ever  since  be 
danced  at  his  mother's  feast  with  Kitty  Butlege,  and  let  me  sit  still;  that  a 
did." 

"  It  was  most  abominable  in  Jan,  and  what  I  could  never  have  thought 
of  hina,"  I  replied. 

"  ^**',?"*  *ii^*^  ***^°S^  ~ *  ^®*  "»«  «»t  still  on  my  seat,  a  did." 
"  Well,  well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  get  a  handsomer  fellow  than  Jan 
^  Jan's  not  the  fellow  for  you,  I  see  that." 

"  Noa,  noa,"  answered  the  damsel  •  "  but  he's  weel  aneugh  for  a'  that* 
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Garloisle,  buting  to  wrestling  for  the  belt,  or  sic  loike.  But  I  ha'  mon 
bachelors  than  him  ;  there  is  the  schoolmaster,  can  write  almaist  as  weel  as 
tou  canst,  mon.'' 

"Then  he  is  the  yery  man  to  take  charge  of  a  letter;  he  knows  the  trouble 
of  writing  one." 

**  Ay,  marry  does  he,  an  tou  comest  to  that,  mon  ;  only  it  takes  him  four 
hours  to  write  as  mony  lines.  Tan,  it  is  a  great  round  hand  loike,  that  one 
can  read  easily,  and  not  loike  your  honour's,  that  are  like  madge's  taes. 
But  for  ganging  to  Carloisle,  he's  dead  foundered,  man,  as  cripple  as  Eckie's 
mear." 

•*In  the  name  of  God,"  said  I,*"  how  is  it  that  you  propose  to  get  my 
letter  to  the  post?" 

•*  Why,  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  bag  loike,"  reiterated  Dorcas ;  "  he 
sends  it  by  Cristal  wixon  to  post,  as  you  call  it,  when  such  is  his  pleasure.'* 
ilere  I  was,  then,  not  much  edified  by  having  obtained  a  list  oi  Dorcas's 
bachelors ;  and  by  finding  myself,  with  respect  to  any  information  which  I 
desired,  just  exactly  at  the  point  where  I  set  out.  It  was  of  consequence  to 
me,  however,  to  accustom  the  girl  to  converse  with  me  familiarly.  If  she 
did  so,  she  could  not  always  be  on  her  guard,  and  something,  I  thought, 
might  drop  from  her  which  I  could  turn  to  adyantage. 

"  Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  into  his  letter^bag,  Dorcas  ?"  Bud  I, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  I  could  assume. 

"  That  a  does,"  said  Dorcas ;  **  and  a  threw  out  a  letter  of  mine  to  Raff 

Miller,  because  a  said " 

"Well,  well,  I  won't  trouble  him  with  mine,"  said  I,  "Dorcas;  but, 
instead,  I  will  write  to  himself,  Dorcas.     But  how  shall  I  address  him  V 
"  An  an  ?"  was  again  Dorcas's  resource. 
** I  mean  how  is  he  called?  —  What  is  his  name?" 
"  Sure  your  honour  should  know  best,"  said  Dorcas. 
"  I  know  ? —  The  devil !  —  You  drive  me  beyond  patience." 
"Noa,  noa!  donna  your  honour  go  beyond  patience  —  donna  je  now," 
Implored  the  wench.     "  And  for  his  neame,  they  say  he  has  mair  nor  ane 
in  Westmoreland  and  on  the  Scottish  side.    But  he  is  but  seldom  wi'  us, 
excepting  in  the  cocking  season;  and  then  we  just  call  him  Squire  loike  ; 
and  so  do  my  measter  and  dame." 
"  And  is  he  here  at  present  ?"  said  I. 

"  Not  he,  not  he ;  he  is  a  buck-hoonting,  as  they  tell  me,  somewhere  up 
the  Patterdale  way ;  but  he  comes  and  gangs  like  a  flap  of  a  whirlwind,  or 
sic  loike."  i 

I  broke  off  the  conversation,  after  forcing  on  Dorcas  a  little  silver  to  buy 
ribbons,  with  which  she  was  so  much  delighted,  that  she  exclaimed,  "GrodI 
Cristal  Nixon  may  say  his  worst  on  thee ;  but  thou  art  a  civil  gentleman  for 
all  him ;  and  a  quoit  mran  wi'  woman  folk  loike." 

There  is  no  sense  in  being  too  quiet  with  women  folk,  so  I  added  a  kiss 
with  my  crown  piece  j  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have  secured  a 
partisan  in  Dorcas.  At  least,  she  blushed,  and  pocketed  her  little  compli- 
ment with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  she  adjusted  her  cherry-coloured 
ribbons,  a  little  disordered  by  the  struggle  it  cost  me  to  attain  the  honour 
of  a  salute. 
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Tl  this  be  really  the  pretext  under  which  I  am  restrained  from  wy  liberty 
no  mng  but  the  sedati  correctness  of  my  conduct  can  remove  the  prejudieet 
wuich  these  circumstances  mav  hs^ve  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
approached  me  during  my  illness.  I  have  heard— dreadful  thought  I— of 
men  wht>,  tor  various  reasons,  have  been  trepanned  into  the  custody  of  the 
Keepers  of  private  madhousjs,  and  whose  brain,  after  veara  of  misery,  became 
at  length  unsettled,  through  irresistible  sympathy  with  the  wretched  beings 
among  whom  they  were  classed.  This  shall  not  be  my  case,  if,  by  etrontf 
mte.nal  resalution,  it  i^  in  human  nature  to  avoid  the  action  of  exterior  and 
con  a^^u.ua  svmpaihies. 

Meantime  1  sat  diiwn  to  compost  and  arrange  my  thoughts,  for  my  pai^ 
poped  appeal  to  my  jailer  —  so  1  must  call  him  —  whom  I  addressed  in  the 
following  manner ;  having  at  length,  and  after  making  several  copies,  found 
Unguage   to   qualify  the  sense  of  resentment  which  burned  in  the  firrt 
draughts  of  my  letter,  and  endeavoured  to  assume  a  tone  more  conciliating. 
1  metitiuned  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  had  certainly  saved  my  life,  when 
at  the  utmost  peril ;  and  I  added,  that  whatever  was  the  purpose  of  the 
restraint  now  practised  on  me,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  by  his  autho- 
rity, it  could  not  certainly  bo  with  any  view  to  ultimately  injuring  me.    He 
might,  1  said,  have  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person ;  and  f  gave  him 
vrhat  account  I  could  of  my  situation  and  education,  to  correct  such  an  error. 
1  supposed  it  next  possible,  that  he  might  think  me  too  weak  for  travelling, 
and  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself;  and  I  begged  to  assure  him,  that 
I  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  quite  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey.     Lastly,  I  reminded  him,  in  firm  though  measured  terms,  that  the 
restraint  which  I  sustained  was  an  illegal  one,  and  highly  punishable  by 
the  laws  which  protect  the  liberties  of  the  subject.     I  ended  by  demanding, 
that  he  would  take  me  before  a  magistrate ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  would 
favour  me  with  a  personal  interview,  and  explain  his  meaning  with  regard 
to  me. 

Perhaps  this  letter  was  expressed  in  a  tone  too  humble  for  the  situation 
of  an  injured  man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  when  I  again  recapitulate 
its  tenor.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  in  the  power  of  one  whose  passions 
seem  as  violent  as  his  means  of  gratifying  them  appeared  unbounded.  I 
had  reason,  too,  to  believe  [this  to  thee,  Alan]  that  all  his  family  did  not 
approve  of  the  violence  of  his  conduct  towards  me ;  my  object,  in  fine,  was 
freedom,  and  who  would  not  sacrifice  much  to  attain  it? 

I  had  no  means  of  addressing  my  letter  excepting,  "  For  the  Squire's  own 
hand."     He  could  be  at  no  great  distance,  for  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  I  received  an  answer.    It  was  addressed  to  Darsie  Latimer,  and  con- 
tained these  words:  —  "You  have  demanded  an  interview  with  me.     You 
have  required  to  be  carried  before  a  magistrate.  •  Your  first  wish  shall  be 
granted — perhaps  the  second  also.     Meanwhile,  be  assured  that  you  are  a 
prisoner  for  the  time,  by  competent  authority,  and  that  such  authority  is 
supported  by  adequate  power.     Beware,  therefore,  of  struggling  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  crush  you,  but  abandon  yourself  to  that  train  of  events 
by  which  we  are  both  swept  along,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that  eithi  r 
of  us  ean  resist." 

These  mysterious  words  were  without  signature  of  any  kind,  and  left  me 
nothing;  more  imnortant  to  do  than  t/>  nrenare  mvself  for  the  meeting  which 
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Tbe  important  inteiriew  expected  at  tlie  conclusion  of  edt  last  took  place 
•ooner  than  I  had  calculated ;  for  the  very  day  I  received  the  letter,  and 
just  when  my  dinner  was  finished,  the  Squire,  or  whatever  he  is  called, 
entered  tlie  room  so  suddenly,  that  I  almost  thought  I  beheld  an  apparition. 
The  figure  of  this  man  is  |>eouliarly  noble  and  stately,  and  his  voice  has 
that  deep  fulness  of  accent  which  implies  aoresisted  authority.  I  had 
risen  involuntarily  as  he  entered ;  we  gased  on  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  my  visiter. 

**  You  have  desired  to  see  me,"  he  said.  **  I  am  here ;  if  you  have  au^ht 
to  say,  let  me  bear  it;  my  time  is  too  brief  to  be  consumed  in  childish 
dumbshows." 

"  I  would  ask  of  you,"  said  I,  **  by  what  authority  I  am  detuned  in  this 
place  of  confinement,  and  for  what  purpose  V 

**  I  have  told  you  already,"  said  he,  "  that  my  authority  is  sufficient,  and 
my  power  equal  to  it ;  this  is  all  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  at  present  to 
know." 

"  Every  British  subject  has  a  right  to  know  why  he  suffers  restraint,"  I 
replied ;  **  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  a  legal  warrant.  — 
Show  me  that  by  which  vou  confine  me  thus." 

'*  You  shall  see  more,"  he  said ;  **  you  shall  see  the  magistrate  by  whom 
it  is  rranted,  and  that  without  a  moment's  delay." 

This  sudden  proposal  fluttered  and  alarmed  me ;  I  felt  nevertheless,  that 
I  had  tbe  ri^ht  cause,  and  resolved  to  plead  it  boldly,  although  I  could  well 
have  desired  a  little  farther  time  for  preparation.  He  turned,  however, 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  commanded  me  to  follow  him. 
I  felt  some  inclination,  when  I  crossed  tbe  threshold  of  my  prison-chamber, 
to  have  turned  and  run  for  it ;  but  I  knew  not  where  to  find  the  stairs — had 
reason  t4>  think  the  outer-doors  would  be  secured — and,  to  conclude,  so  soon 
as  I  had  quitted  the  room  to  follow  the  proud  step  of  my  conductor,  i  ob* 
served  that  I  was  dogged  by  Gristal  Nixon,  who  suddenly  appeared  within 
two  paces  of  me,  and  with  whose  great  personal  strength,  independent  of 
the  assistance  he  might  have  received  from  his  master,  1  saw  no  chance  of 
contending.  I  therefore  followed,  unresistingly,  and  in  silence,  along  one 
or  two  passages  of  much  greater  length  than  consisted  with  the  ideas  F  had 
previously  entertained  of  the  size  of  the  house.  At  length  a  door  was  flung 
open,  and  we  entered  a  large,  old-fashioned  parlour,  having  coloured  glass 
in  the  windows,  oaken  panelling  on  the  wall,  a  bu^  gn^te,  in  which  a  large 
fagot  or  two  smoked  under  an  arched  cfaimney-piece  of  stone,  which  bore 
some  armorial  device,  whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  usual  number 
of  heroes  in  armour,  with  large  wigs  instead  of  helmets,  and  ladies  in 
saeques,  smelling  to  nosegays. 

Behind  a  long  table,  on  which  were  several  books,  sat  a  smart  underbred- 
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lloiirisUiig  fiwAr  <yf  boot-gartora,  as  Hiey  are  ealled,  united  tlie  one  ^rt  of 
his  garments  to  tbe  other ;  in  fine,  a  richly-laced  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  a 
pnrf^e  coat,  set  off  the  neat  though  corpulent  figure  of  the  little  man  ;uid 
threw  an  additional  bloom  upon  his  plethoric  aspect.  I  suppose  he  had 
dined,  for  it  was  tvro  hours  past  noon,  and  he  was  amusing  nimself,  and 
ajding  digestion,  irrith  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  There  was  an  air  of  importanoa 
in  his  nianner  which  corre8ponded  to  the  rural  dignity  of  his  exterior,  and 
a  habit  which  he  had  of  throwing  out  a  number  of  inteijeotional  sounds, 
uttered  with  a  strange  variety  of  intonation  running  from  bass  up  to  treble 
in  a  ver^  extraordinarr  manner,  or  breaking  off  his  sentences  with  a  whiff 
of  his  pipe,  seemed  adopted  to  give  an  air  of  thou^t  and  mature  delibera* 
tion  to  his  opinions  and  decisions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Alan,  it  might 
be  dootedj  as  oar  old  Professor  used  to  say,  whether  the  Justice  was  any 
thing  more  than  an  ass.  Certainly,  besides  a  great  deference  for  the  legsJ 
opinion  of  his  clerk,  which  might  be  quite  aeooraing  to  the  order  of  things, 
he  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  under  the  command  of  his^  brother  Squire,  if 
squire  ^ther  of  them  were,  and  indeed  much  more  than  was  oonaistent  with 
so  much  assumed  consequence  of  his  own. 

"  Ho — ha — ay — so — so— Hum — Humph — this  is  the  young  man,  I  sup- 
pose—Hum— «y — seems  sickly — Young  gentleman,  you  may  sit  down." 

I  used  the  permission  given,  for  I  had  been  much  more  reduced  by  my 
illness  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  felt  myself  really  fatigued,  eTWi  by  the 
few  paces  I  had  walked,  joined  to  the  agitation  I  suffered. 

"  And  yonr  name,  jroung  man,  is — humph— ay— ha— what  is  it?" 

''Darsie  Latimer." 

*'  Right — ay — bumph^very  right  Darsie  Latimer  is  the  very  thing— ha 
— «y — w^here  do  you  come  from  V 

"  From  Scotland,  sir,"  I  repKed. 

'*  A  native  of  Scotland — ^a— humph— eh — ^how  is  it?" 

^  I  am  Ska  En^isbman  by  birth,  sir." 

*  Rig;bt — ^ay — ves,  you  are  so.  But  pray,  Mr.  Darste  Latimer,  hav*  yo« 
Alwrays  been  called  by  that  name,  or  have  yon  any  other  ?  —  Nick,  writa 
down  his  Answers,  Nick." 

*•  Ab  faar  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any  other,"  vras  my  answer. 

"  How,  no  ? — ^well,  I  should  not  have  thought  so — Hey,  neighbour,  would 
you  ?" 

Here  hte  looked  towards  tbe  other  Squire,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair  ;  ajad,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and  his  arms  folded  on 
his  bosom,  seemed  carelessly  attending  to  what  wan  going  forward.  He 
answered  the  appeal  of  tbe  Justice  by  saying,  that  perhaps  the  young  man's 
memory  did  not  go  back  to  a  very  early  period. 

"  Ah  —  he  —  ha  — you  hear  the  geDtleman  —  Pray,  how  far  may  your 
memory  be  pleased  to  run  back  to  ? — umph  ?" 

"  i^^'^^ap?.  *i'»  to  *J»e  age  of  three  years,  or  a  little  farther." 

"And  wiU  you  presume  to  say,  gfr,"  said  the  Squire,  drawing  himself 
suddenly  erect  in  bis  seat,  and  exerting  the  strength  of  his  powerful  voice, 
**  ibtbt  you  then  bore  your  present  name  " 

I  wae  startled  at  the  confidence  with  'vhich  this  question  was  put,  and  ii 
vAin  rommafired  mvmemorv  for  fk^k  .^-  /. i_?^_     ti  Ai.  i — *  tt  t  — :«. 
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voic«i  than  forineAjy '  wKether  you  can  remember  that  you  were  eror  calM 
Latimer,  until  you  had  the  name  given  ypu  in  Scotland  V* 

'*  I  Ttill  be  candid:  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  that  I  was  so  called 
when  in  England,  but  neither  can  I  recollect  when  the  name  was  first  given 
me ;  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  founded  on  these  queries  and  my  answers,  I 
desire  my  early  childhood  may  be  taken  into  consideration/' 

"  Hum — ay — yes,"  said  the  justice ;  "  all  that  requires  consideration  shall 
be  duly  considered.  Young  man  —  eh  —  I  beg  to  know  the  name  of  your 
ather  and  mother  ?" 

This  was  galling  a  wound  that  has  festered  for  years,  and  I  did  not  en« 
dure  the  question  so  patiently  as  those  which  preceded  it ;  but  replied,  "  I 
demand,  in  my  turn,  to  know  if  I  am  before  an  English  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ?" 

**His  worship,  Squire  Foxley,  of  Foxley  Hall,  has  been  of  the  quorum 
these  twenty  years,''  said  Master  Nicholas. 

**  Then  he  ought  to  know,  or  you,  sir,  as  his  clerk,  should  inform  him,'' 
said  I,  "that  J  am  the  complainer  in  this  case,  and  that  my  complaint  ought 
to  be  heard  before  I  am  subjected  to  cross-examination." 

"  Humph — hoy — what,  ay — ^there  is  something  in  that,  neighbour,''  said 
the  poor  Justice,  who,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  seemed  d^ 
sirous  to  attain  the  sanction  of  his  brother  Squire. 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,"  said  his  firm-minded  acquaintance ;  **  how 
can  you  render  the  young  man  justice  unless  you, know  who  he  is  V 

^*  Ha— r-yes— Cgad  that's  true,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley ;  **  and  now — look- 
ing into  the  matter  more  closely — ^there  is,  eh,  upon  the  whole — ^nothing  at 
all  in  what  he  says  —  so,  sir,  you  must  tell  your  Other's  name,  and  sur- 


name." 


*'  It  is  out  of  my  power,  sir;  they  are  not  knout n  to  me,  since  yon  must 
needs  know  so  much  of  my  private  affairs." 

The  Justice  collected  a  great  afflatus  in  his  cheeks,  which  puffed  them 
up  like  those  of^a  Dutch  cherub,  while  his  eyes  seemed  flying  out  of  his 
head,  from  the  effort  with  which  he  retained  his  breath.  He  then  blow  it 
forthwith, — '*  Whew  1 — Hoom — ^poof — ha  1 — ^not  know  your  parents,  young- 
ster ? — >Then  I  must  commit  you  for  a  vagrant,  I  warrant  you.  Om.'ne  igno- 
turn  pro  terribUif  as  we  used  to  say  at  Appleby  school ;  that  is,  every  one 
that  is  not  known  to  the  Justice,  is  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  Ha  I -^  ay, 
you  inay  sneer,  sir ;  but  I  question  if  you  would  have  Known  the  meaning 
of  that  Latin,  unless  1  had  told  you." 

I  acknowledged  myself  obliged  for  a  new  edition  of  the  adage,  and  an 
interpretation  which  I  could  never  have  reached  alone  and  unassisted.  I 
then  proceeded  to  state  my  case  with  greater  confidence.  The  Justice  was 
an  ass,  that  was  clear ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  he  could  be  so  utterly 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  was  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case  as  mine.  I 
therefore  informed  him  of  the  riot  which  had  been  committed  on  the  Scot 
tlsh  side  of  the  Solway  Frith,  explained  how  I  came  to  be  placed  in  my 
present  situation,  and  requested  of  his  worship  to  set  me  at  liberty.  1 
pleaded  my  cause  with  as  much  earnestness  as  I  could,  casting  an  eye  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  opposite  party,  who  seemed  entirely  indifferent  to  all 


1  am  unwilling  to  suppose  are  bad,  tiiough  his  actions  hare  oeen^  towarda 
me,  unaathorized  and  violent." 

This  moderation,  A.lan,  thou  wilt  comprehend,  was  not  entirely  dictated 
by  my  feelings  toi^ards  the  individual  or  whom  I  complained;  there  wera 
other  reasons,  in  ^which  regard  for  him  had  little  share.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  mildness  with  which  I  pleaded  my  cause  bad  more  eiFeot 
upon  him  tban  any  thing  I  had  yet  said.  He  was  moved  to  the  point  of 
being  almost  out  of  countenance ;  and  took  snuff  repeatedly,  as  if  t:)  gain 
time  to  sti-Qe  some  decree  of  emotion. 

But  on  Justice  FoxTey,  on  whom  my  eloquence  was  particularly  designed 
to  make  impression,  the  result  was  much  less  favourable.  He  consulted  in 
ft  wbisper  with  Mr.  Kicholas  his  clerk  —  pshawed,  hemmed,  and  elevated 
liis  eyebrows,  as  if  in  scorn  of  my  supplication.  At  length,  having^  appa- 
rently made  up  his  mind,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  smoked  his  pipe 
with  great  energy,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  designed  to  make  me  aware  that 
all  my  reasoning  was  lost  on  him. 

At  length,  when  I  stopped,  more  from  lack  of  breath  than  want  of  argu^ 
ment,  he  opened  his  oracular  jaws,  and  made  the  following  reply,  inter- 
rupted by  his  usual  inteijectional  ejaculations,  and  by  lon^  volumes  of 
smoke: — "  ^em — ay— eh — poof — And,  youngster,  do  you  think  Matthew 
Foxley,  who  has  been  one  of  the  Quorum  for  these  twenty  years,  is  to  be 
come  over  with  such  trash  as  woula  hardly  cheat  an  apple-woman  ?— Poof 
-—poof— eh  I  Why,  man — eh— dost  thou  not  know  the  cnaree  is  not  a  bail- 
able matter — ^and  that — hum — ay — the  greatest  man — poof— -the  Baron  of 
Graystock  himself,  must  stand  committed?  and  yet  you  pretend  to  have 
been  kidnapped  by  this  gentleman,  and  robbed  of  property,  and  what  not ; 
and — eh — poof — ^you  would  persuade  me  all  you  want  is  to  get  away  from 
him  t — ^I  do  believe — eh— that  it  is  all  you  want.  Therefore,  as  you  are  a 
sort  of  a  slip-string  gentleman,  and — ay — ^hum — a  kind  of  idle  apprentice. 
and  something  cock-brained  with  all,  as  the  honest  folks  of  the  house  tell 
me — ^why,  you  must  e'en  remain  under  custody  of  your  guardian,  till  youlf 
coming  of  age,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor's  warrant,  snail  give  you  the  manr 
agement  of  your  own  affairs,  which,  if  you  can  gather  your  brains  again, 
you  will  even  then  not  be — ay — hem — poof — in  particular  haste  to  assume.'' 
The  time  occupied  by  his  worship's  hums,  and  haws,  and  puffs  of  tobacco 
smoke,  together  with  the  slow  and  pompous  manner  in  which  he  spoke, 
gave  me  a  minute's  space  to  collect  my  ideas,  dispersed  as  they  were  by 
the  extraordinary  purport  of  this  annunciation. 

**  I  cannot  conceive,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  by  what  singular  tenure  this  person 
claims  my  obedience  as  a  guaroian ;  it  is  a  barefaced  imposture  —  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  him,  until  I  came  unhappily  to  this  country,  about  four 
weeks  since." 

*•  Ay,  sir — we— he— know,  and  are  aware — that — poof — ^you  do  not  like 
to  hear  some  folk's  names ;  and  that — eh — you  understand  me — there  are 
things,  and  sounds,  and  matters,  conversations  about  names,  and  such  like, 
which  pat  you  off  the  hooks— which  I  have  no  humour  to  witness.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Darsie— or— poof— Mr.  Darsie  Latimer — or — poof,  poof— eh-^ 
ay,  Mr.  Darsie  without  the  Latimer — you  have  acknowledged  as  much  to- 
day as  assures  me  vou  will  beat  be  disDOR^d  of  nni1«T  thn  honoumiile  '»*«^ 
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lona,  h%  ^rillidrow  his  ehair  %  littl«  bahiDd  thai  of  the  Jastiee,  so  as  in  bi 
unseen  by  him  or  his  clerk,  who  sat  upon  the  same  side ;  while  he  bent  on 
me  a  frown  so  portentous,  tbat.no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  look  oan  for- 
get it  daring  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  furrows  of  the  brow  abo?o  the 
ejes  became  livid  and  almost  blaek,  and  were  bent  into  t*  semicircular,  or 
rather  an  elliptical  form,  above  the  junction  of  the  eyebrows.  I  had  heard 
such  a  look  described  in  an  old  tale  of  dxabUru,  which  it  was  my  ehanoe  to 
be  enteriaiBed  with  not  long  ainee ;  when  this  deep  and  gloomy  oontortioa 
of  the  frontal  muscles  was  not  unaptly  described,  as  formmg  the  represeor 
tation  of  a  small  horseshoe. 

The  tale,  whefi  told,  awakened  a  dreadful  vision  of  infancy,  which  the 
witherintr  and  blightinir  look  now  fixed  on  me  again  forced  on  my  reeoUe^ 
tion,  but  with  much  more  viyuity.  Ii>d<«d  I  ^  «>  .ack  sorp^  and. 
1  must  add,  terrified,  at  the  vague  ideas  which  were  awakened  m  my  mind 
by  this  fearful  sign,  that  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  in  which  it  was 
exhibited,  as  on  a  frightful  vision ;  until,  passing  his  handkerchief  a  mo- 
Ment  across  his  oountenance,  this  mysterious  man  relaxed  at  once  the  look 
which  had  for  me  something  so  appalling.  '^The  young  man  will  no  longw 
deny  that  he  has  seen  me  before,''  said  he  to  the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  com 
plaoenoy ;  *'  and  I  trust  he  will  now  be  reconciled  to  my  temporary  guar 
diansbip,  which  may  end  better  for  him  than  he  expects." 

**  Whatever  I  expect,"  I  replied,  summoning  my  scattered  reooUectioiis 
together,  **  I  see  I  am  neither  to  expect  juskiee  nor  protection  from  this  gee- 
tlemao,  whose  office  it  is  to  render  both  to  the  lieges.  For  yoa,  air,  how 
atraogely  yon  have  wrought  yourself  into  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  yonng 
man,  or  what  interest  you  can  pretend  .in  me,  you  yourself  only  can  ex- 
plain. That  I  have  seen  you  before,  is  certain ;  for  none  can  forget  the 
look  with  which  yoa  seem  to  have  the  power  of  Migfating  those  upon  whom 
you  cast  it" 

The  Justice  seemed  not  very  easy  under  this  hinl  "  Ha  I^-ay,''  be  said; 
''  it  is  time  to  be  going,  neighbour.  I  have  a  many  miles  to  ride,  and  I 
eare  not  to  ride  darkling  in  these  parts.— >Yoq  and  I,  Mr.  Nicholas,  mnst 
be  jogging." 

The  Justice  fumbled  with  his  gloves,  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them  on 
hastily,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  bustled  to  get  his  great-coat  and  whip.  Their 
hmdlord  endeavoured  to  detain  them,  and  spoke  of  supper  and  beas.  Both 
pouring  forth  many  thanks  for  his  invitation,  seemeid  as  if  they  would 
much  rather  not ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  was  making  a  score  of  apologiea, 
with  at  least  a  hundred  cautionary  hems  and  eh-ehs,  when  the  girl  Dorcas 
burst  into  the  rooss,  and  announced  a  gentleman  on  justice  busineas. 

'*  What  gontleman  t--*and  whom  does  he  want?" 

"  He  is  cuome  post  on  his  ten  toes,"  said  the  wench ;  "  and  on  justics 
business  to  his  warship  loike.  Pse  uphald  him  a  gentleman,  ^r  he  speaks 
as  good  Latin  as  the  schulemeaster ;  but,  lack-a-day  1  he  has  gotten  a  qoeer 
mop  of  a  wig." 

The  gentleman,  thus  announced  and  described,  boonced  into  the  ioom« 
But  I  have  already  written  as  much  as  fills  a  sheet  cf  my  paper,  and  my 
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I  HAVB  rarely  in  my  life,  till  the  last  alarming  days,  known  what  it  wm 
•0  Biistam  a  moment's  real  sorrow.  What  I  called  such,  was,  I  am  now 
well  convinced,  only  the  weariness  of  mind,  which,  having  nothing  actually 
present  %->  complain  of,  turns  upon  itself,  and  becomes  aniious  about  the 
past  and  the  future;  those  periods  with  which  human  life  has  so  littlf 
connection,  that  Scripture  itself  hath  said,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
•vil  thereof."  ^ 

If,  therefore,  I  have  sometimes  abused  prosperity,  by  murmuring  at  my 
nnknovm  birth  and  uncertain  rank  in  society,  I  will  make  amends  by  bear- 
ing my  present  real  adversity  with  patience  and  courage,  and,  if  I  can,  even 
A  §^\®*y-  ^^**  <^^°  they  — dare  they,  do  to  me?  — Foxley,  I  am  per 
Boaded,  is  a  real  Justice  of  Peace,  and  country  gentleman  of  estate,  though 
flT^lq  k"^  *o  tell!)  he  is  an  ass  notwithstanding;  and  his  functionary  in 
^the  drab  coat  must  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  consequences  of  being  access 
w,ry  to  ati  act  of  murder  or  kidnapping.  Men  invite  not  such  witnesses  to 
deeds  of  darkness.  I  have  also  — Alan,  I  Jiave  hopes,  arising  out  of  the 
femily  of  the  oppressor  himself.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  G.  M.  is 
likely  again  to  enter  on  the  field.  More  I  dare  not  here  say ;  nor  must  1 
y^P  *  *^^^*  ^hich  another  eye  than  thine  might  be  able  to  construe, 
JCnough,  my  feelings  are  lighter  than  they  have  been :  and,  though  fear  and 
wonder  are  still  around  me,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  overcloud  the 

Even  when  I  saw  the  spectral  form  of  the  old  scarecrow  of  the  Parlia- 
ment-H.ou8e  rush  into  the  apartment  where  I  had  undergone  so  singular  an 
examination,  I  thought  of  thy  connection  with  him,  and  could  almost  have 
parodied  Lear 

*I)Mith!  — nothitijT  eoold  have  thus  subdued  nature 
To  sudi  »  lowiMM,  but  hk  '  levriwd  lawyeis.' " 

He  was  e'en  as  we  have  seen  him  of  yore,  Alan,  when,  rather  to  keep  thee 
oomp&ny  than  to  follow  my  own  bent,  I  formerly  frequented  the  halls  of 
jQstice.  Ihe  only  addition  to  bis  dress,  in  the  capacity  of  a  traveller,  was 
a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed  as  if  they  might  have  seen  the  field  of  Sheriff- 
H*^*^' '  ^u  i'*^®  *"^  heavy,  that  tied  as  they  were  to  the  creature's  wearied 
nanaa  with  large  bunches  of  worsted  tape  of  various  colours,  they  looked 
penanoe  ^'«gg»ng  **em  along,  either  for  a  wager,  or  by  way  of 

ki]?f^'*ST  ^J  **»« /w^prised  looks  of  the  party  on  whom  he  thus  Intruded 
J^^^  rC      ^^"^^^^^^  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  with  his  head 

"^?!^i'5®  V*°*^  '"*  ****  *^*  ^^  butting,  and  saluted  them  thus:— 
warranto  ?^'*^     ^**  ^"^®  ^*^  ^  ^^^^  honours— Is't  here  they  sell  the  fugie 
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wbioK  might  prjcare  me  more  effectual  assistance.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  to  watch  carefully  that  nothing  might 
escape  me.  I  drew  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and  even  reconnoitred  the  door 
and  passage,  to  consider  -whether  absolute  escape  might  not  be  practicable. 
But  there  paraded  Cristal  Nixon,  whose  little  black  eyes,  sharp  as  those  of 
a  basilisk,  seemed,  the  instant  when  they  encountered  mine,  to  penetrate 
my  purpose.  f 

I  sat  down,  as  much  out  of  sight  of  all  parties  as  I  could,  and  listened  to 
the  dialogue  which  followed  —  a  dialogue  how  much  more  interesting  to  me 
than  any  I  could  have  conceived,  in  which  Peter  Peebles  was  to  be  one  of 
the  Dramatis  Personce  ! 

"  Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants  —  the  fugies,  ye  ken  ?"  said  Peter. 

"Hey  —  eh  —  what!"  said  Justice  Foxley ;  "what  the  devil  does  the 
fellow  mean  ?  —  What  would  you  have  a  warrant  for  V 

"  It  is  to  apprehend  a  young  lawyer  that  is  in  meditaiicme  faga;  for  he 
has  ta'en  my  memorial  and  pleaded  my  cause,  and  a  ^od  fee  I  gave  him, 
and  as  muckle  brandy  as  he  could  drink  that  day  at  his  father's  house— he 
loes  the  brandy  ower  weel  for  sae  youthful  a  creature." 

"  And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog  of  a  lawyer  done  to  you,  thai 
ou  are  come  to  me  —  eh  —  ha?    Has  he  robbed  you?    Not  unlikely  if  he 

a  lawyer — eh  —  Nick  —  ha?"  said  Justice  Foxley. 

"  He  has  robbed  me  of  himself,  sir,"  answered  Peter ;  "  of  his  help,  com- 
fort, aid,  maintenance,  and  assistance,  whilk,  as  a  counsel  to  a  client,  he  it 
bound  to  yield  me  ratione  officii  —  that  is  it,  ye  see.  He  has  pouched  my 
fee,  and  drunken  a  mutchkin  of  brandy,  and  now  he's  ower  the  march,  and 
leit  my  cause,  half  won  half  lost  —  as  dead  a  heat  as  e'er  was  run  ower  the 
back'Sands.  Now  I  was  advised  by  some  cunning  laddies  that  are  used  to 
crack  a  bit  law  wi'  me  in  the  House,  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  take  heart  o'  grace  and  set  out  after  him ;  so  I  have  taken  post  on  my 
ain  shanks,  forby  a  cast  in  a  cart,  or  the  like.  I  got  wind  of  him  in  Dum- 
fries, and  now  I  have  run  him  ower  to  the  English  side,  and  I  want  a  fugie 
warrant  against  him." 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  information,  dearest  Alan  I  Thou  art 
near  me  then,  and  I  well  know  with  what  kind  purpose ;  thou  hast  aban- 
doned all  to  fly  to  my  assistance ;  and  no  wonder  tliat,  knowing  thy  friend- 
ship and  faith,  thy  sound  sagacity  and  persevering  disposition,  "  my  bosom's 
lora  should  now  sit  lightly  on  nis  throne ;"  that  gaiety  should  almost  in- 
voluntarily hover  on  my  pen ;  and  that  my  heart  should  beat  like  that  of  a 
general,  responsive  to  the  drums  of  his  advancing  ally,  without  whose  help 
the  battle  must  have  been  lost. 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  startled  by  this  joyous  surprise,  but  continued 
to  bend  my  strictest  attention  to  what  followed,  among  this  singular  party. 
That  Poor  Peter  Peebles  had  been  put  on  this  wildgoose  chase,  by  some  of 
his  juvenile  advisers  in  the  Parliament  House,  he  himself  had  intimated ; 
but  he  spoke  with  much  confidence,  and  the  Justice,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  secret  apprehension  of  being  put  to  trouble  in  the  matter,  and,  as 
sometimes  occurs  on  the  English  frontier,  a  jealousy  lest  the  superior  acute- 
ness  of  their  northern  neighbours  might  overreach  their  own  simplicity, 
turned  to  his  clerk  -^ith  a  perplexed  countenance. 

"Eh  —  oh — Nick— d — n  thee  —  Hast  thou  got  nothing  to  say?  This 
is  more  Scots  law.  I  take  it.  and  more  Scotsmen ''     /Hprn  hA  Runt  a.  ni^^A. 
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"And  what  for  tioT"  answered  Peter  Peebles,  doggedly;  '^wbat  foi 
no,  I  would  be  glad  to  ken?  If  a  day's  labourer  refuse  to  work,  yo'b 
grant  a  warrant  to  gar  him  do  oat  his  daurg  —  if  a  wench  auean  rin  away 
from  her  hairst,  ye'U  s^nd  her  back  to  her  heuck  again  -^  it  sae  mickle  ai 
a  collier  or  a  salter  make  a  moonlight  flitting,  ye  will  cleek  him  by  the 
back-spaul  in  a  minute  of  time, — and  yet  the  damage  canna  amount  to  mair 
than  a  creelfu'  of  coals,  and  a  forpit  or  twa  of  saut ;  and  here  is  a  cbield 
taks  leg  from  hia  engagement,  and  damages  me  to  the  tune  of  sax  thousana 
punds  sterling ;  that  is,  three  thousand  tnat  I  should  win,  and  three  thou- 
sand mair  that  I  "am  like  to  lose ;  and  yva  that  ca'  yourself  a  justice  canna 
help  a  poor  man  to  catch  the  rinaway  ?  A  bonny  like  justice  I  am  like  to 
get  amang  ye  I" 

"  The  fellow  must  be  drunk/'  said  the  clerk. 

"  Black  fasting  from  all  but  sin,''  replied  the  supplicant ;  ''  I  bavna  bad 
mair  than  a  mouthful  of  cauld  water  since  I  passed  the  Border,  and  deil  a 
ane  of  ye  is  like  to  say  to  me,  *  Dog,  will  ye  drmk  ?' " 

The  Justice  seemed  moved  by  this  appeal.  "  Hem— tush,  man,"  replied 
he ;  *'  thou  speak'st  to  us  as  if  thou  wert  in  presence  of  one  of  thine  own 
beggarly  justices  —  get  down  stairs — "get  something  to  eat,  man,  (with  per- 
mission of  my  friend  to  make  so  free  in  his  house,)  and  a  mouthful  to  drmk, 
and  I  warrant  w^e  get  ye  such  justice  as  will  please  ye." 

"  I  winna  refuse  your  neighbourly  offer,"  said  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  making 
his  bow ;  *'  muckle  grace  be  wi'  your  honour,  and  wisdom  to  guide  you  in 
this  extraordinary  cause." 

When  I  saw^  Peter  Peebles  about  to  retire  from  the  room,  I  could  not  for- 
bear an  effort  to  obtain  from  him  such  evidence  as  might  give  me  some 
credit  with  the  justice.  I  stepped  forward,  therefore,  and,  saluting  him, 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  me? 

After  a  stare  or  two,  and  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  recollection  seemed  sud- 
denly to  dawn  on  Peter  Peebles.  **  Recollect  ye  1"  he  said ;  *'  by  my  troth 
do  I. — Haud  him  a  grip,  gentlemen! — constables,  keep  him  fasti  where  that 
ill-Hieedy  henqnpy  is,  ye  are  sure  that  Alan  Fairford  is  not  far  off. — Haud  him 
fast.  Master  Constable ;  I  charge  ye  wi'  him,  for  1  am  mistaken  if  he  is  not 
at  the  bottom  of  this  rinaway  business.  He  was  aye  getting  the  silly  oallant 
Alan  awa  wi'  gigs,  and  horse,  and  the  like  of  that,  to  Roslin,  and  Preston- 
pans,  and  a'  the  idle  gates  he  could  think  of.  He's  a  rinaway  apprentice, 
that  ane." 

*'  Mr.  Peebles,"  I  said,  "  do  not  do  me  vnrong.  I  am  sure  you  can  say 
no  harm  of  me  justly,  but  can  satisfy  these  gentlemen,  if  yon  will,  that  I 
am  a  student  of  law  in  Edinburgh  —  Darsie  Latimer  by  name." 

"  Me  satisfy  1  how  can  I  satisfy  the  gentlemen,"  answered  Peter,  **  thai 
am  sae  far  from  being  satisfied  mysell  ?  I  ken  naething  about  your  name, 
and  can  only  testify,  nihil  novU  in  causaJ* 


"A  pretty  witness  you  have  brought  forward  in  your  favour,"  said  Mr. 
Foxley .  "  JBut — ha  —  ay—  I'll  ask  him  a  question  or  two.  —  Pray,  friend, 
will  you  take  your  oath  to  this  youth  being  a  runaway  "apprentice?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Peter,  *'I  will  make  oath  to  ony  thing  in  reason ;  when  a  case 
comes  to  my  oath  it's  a  won  cause :  But  I  am  in  some  haste  to  prie  your 
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Me :  itfs  a  coramon  one — ^the  ae  half  of  the  warld  thinks  the  iitlher  daft.  I 
aave  met  with  folk  in  my  day,  that  thought  I  was  daft  mysell ;  and,  for  mj 
part,  I  think  our  Court  of  Session  clean  daft,  that  have  had  the  great  oaiiee 
of  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  before  them  for  this  score  of  years,  and  haye 
never  been  able  to  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it  yet/' 

**  I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  his  cursed  brogue,"  said  the  Cumbrian 
justice ;  **  can  you,  neighbour — eh  ?     What  can  he  mean  by  d/ei%  /" 

**He  means  mad"  said  the  party  appealed  to,  thrown  off  hie  guard  by 
impatience  o€  this  protracted  discussion. 

'*Ye  have  it — ye  have  it,''  «aid  Peter;  "that  is,  not  elesn  skivie, 
but " 

"  Here  he  stopped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  person  he  addressed  with  an 
air  of  joyful  recognition. —  "Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Henries  of  Birrenswork,  is  this 
your  atnsell  in  blood  and  bane  ?  I  thought  ye  had  been  hanged  at  Ken* 
nington  Common,  or  Hairiebie,  or  some  of  these  places,  after  the  bonny 
ploy  ye  made  in  the  forty-five." 

**  1  believe  yon  are  mistaken,  friend,"  said  Herries,  sternly,  with  whose 
name  and  designation  I  was  thus  made  unexpectedly  acquainted. 

**  The  deil  a  bit,"  answered  the  undaunted  Peter  Peebles ;  "  I  mind  ye 
weel,  for  ye  lodged  in  my  house  the  great  year  of  forty-five,  for  a  great  year 
it  was ;  the  Grand  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  my  cause  —  the  great  cause  — 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contra — was  called  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  Session,  and  would  have  been  heard,  but  that  there  was  a  sur- 
cease of  justice,  with  your  plaids,  and  your  piping,  and  your  nonsense." 

"I  tell  you,  fellow,"  said  HerrieS;  yet  more  fiercely,  "you  have  conftised 
me  with  some  of  the  other  furniture  of  your  crasy  pate." 

"  Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  answered  Peebles ;  "  these  are  not  legal 
phrases,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork.  Speak  in  form  of  law,  pr  I  sail  bid 
ye  gude  day,  sir.  I  have  nae  pleasure  in  speaking  to  proud  folk,  though  I 
am  willing  to  answer  ony  thing  in  a  legal  way ;  so  if  ye  are  for  a  crack 
about  aula  langsyne,  and  the  splores  that  you  and  Captain  Redgimlet  used 
to  breed  in  my  house,  and  the  girded  cask  of  brandy  that  ye  drank  and 
ne'er  thought  of  paying  for  it,  (not  that  I  minded  it  muckle  in  tbae  days, 
though  I  have  felt  a  lack  of  it  sin  syne,)  why  I  will  wa^te  an  hour  on  ye  at 
ony  time.~*And  where  is  Captain  Redgimlet  now  ?  he  was  a  wild  chap,  like 
yoursell,  though  they  arena  sae  keen  after  you  poor  bodies  for  these  some 
years  bygane  ;  the  heading  and  hanging  is  weel  ower  now  —  awful  job  -^ 
awful  job -^  will  ye  try  my  sneeshing?" 

He  ooncluded  his  desultory  speech  by  thrusting  out  his  large  bony  paw, 
filled  with  a  Scottish  mull  of  huge  dimensions,  which  Herries,  who  had 
tteen  standing  like  one  petrified  by  the  assurance  of  this  unexpected  ad- 
dress, rejected  with  a  contemptuous  motion  of  his  hand,  wl^oh  ^Ued  soom 
Df  the  contents  of  the  box. 

"Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  totally  unabashed  by  the  repulse, 
"e'en  as  ve  like,  a  wilfal  man  maun  hae  his  way ;  but,"  he  added,  stooping 
down  ana  endeavouring  to  gather  the  spilled  snuff  from  the  polished  floor, 
"  I  eanna  afford  to  lose  my  sneeshing  for  a'  that  ye  are  gumple-foisted  wi' 


me." 


My  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened,  during  this  extraordinary  and 
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Hdrries  made  a  di^rent*  aod  far  mote  interesting  figoT^    However  litd« 

Feter  Feebles  might  resemble  the  angel  Ithuriel,  the  appearanoe  of  Uerrie^ 
his  high  and  aoornful  demeanour,  vexed  at  what  seemed  detection,  yet  fear 
less  of  the  cooaec^uences,  and  regarding  the  whispering  magistrate  and  bia 
clerk  with  lookB  m  which  contempt  predominated  over  anger  or  anxietj, 
bore,  m  my  opinion,  no  slight  resemblance  to 

——•the  reml  port 

And  hAad  afiemwu  wmi"^ 

with  wfaiok  ibm  poet  has  invested  the  detoeted  King  of  the  powers  of  the 

*^^  l*e  glanced  roond,  with  a  look  which  he  had  endeayonred  to  compose 
to  hangfaty  indifference,  his  eye  enoonntered  mine,  and,  I  thought,  at  th« 
first  glanoe  sunk  beneath  it.  But  he  instantly  rallied  his  natural  spirit, 
and  retained  me  one  of  those  extraordinary  looks,  by  which  he  could  oon- 
tort  so  strangely-  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  I  started ;  but,  angry  at 
myself  for  my  pusillanimity,  I  answered  him  by  a  look  of  the  same  kind, 
and  oatehing  the  reflection  of  my  countenance  m  a  large  antique  mirror 
which  stood  before  me,  I  started  again  at  the  real  or  imaginary  resemblance 
which  my  countenance,  at  that  moment,  bore  to  that  of  Henries.  Surely 
my  fiUe  is  somehow  strangely  interworen  with  that  of  this  mysterious  indi- 
Tidaal.  I  haid  no  time  at  present  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  for  the  sub- 
seqiaent  eonTereation  deomnded  all  my  attention. 

The  Justice  addressed  Herries,  after  a  pause  of  about  five  minutes,  in 
which  all  parties  seemed  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  spoke  with  em- 
barrassment, and  his  faltering  voice,  and  the4ong  intervals  which  divided 
bis  sentences,  seemed  to  indicate  fear  of  him  whom  he  addressed. 

"  Neighbour,''  he  said,  "  I  could  not  have  thought  this ;  or.  if  7— eh— 
dtd  think — in  a  corner  of  my  own  mind  as  it  were — that  you,  I  say — thai 
you  might  have  unluckily  engaged  in— eh— the  matter  of  the  forty-five— 
there  wb«  still  time  to  have  forgot  all  that" 

"a^^  **  **  ^  singular  that  a  man  should  have  been  out  in  the  fortj-five?" 
Mid  Hemes,  with  contemptuous  composure  ;  —  *' your  father,  1  think,  Mr. 
Foxley,  was  out  with  Derwentwater  in  the  fifteen.''^ 

"  And  lost  half  of  his  estate,"  answered  Foxley,  with  more  rapidity  thaa 
aeual ;  "  and  was  very  near— hem— being  hanged  into  the  boot.  But  this 
IS  — -  another  guess  job —for  —  eh  —  fifteen  is  not  forty-five ;  and  my  father 
had  a  remission,  and  you,  I  take  it,  have  none." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Herries,  indifferently ;  "  or  if  I  have  not,  I  am 
but  m  the  case  of  half  a  dozen  others  whom  government  do  not  think 
worth  looking  after  at  this  time  of  day,  so  they  give  no  offence  or  distnrb- 


aaee. 


"But  you  have  given  both,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  Faggot,  the  clerk,  who, 
having  some  petty  provincial  situation,  as  I  have  since  understood,  deemed 
himself  bound  to  be  seslous  for  government.  "  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  cannot 
be  answerable  for  iettiiig  yon  p^gg  free,  now  your  name  and  surname  have 
been  spoken  plainly  out.  There  are  warranto  out  against  you  from  the 
Seci«tary  of  State's  office," 

"  A  pro^r  allegation  A£,  Attorney  1  that,  at  the  distance  of  so  many 
years,  «ie  Secretary  of  State  should  trouble  himself  about  the  unfortunate 
^^}.%''!'^  '."l"^  '^"'^"  answered  Mr.  Herries. 

••  Knr.  IT   IT.  rkA  an."  aatA  ai  .      .  .  i   . «»  a ^^ 
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ihe  effect  which  hit  words  were  likely  to  prodoce  upon  the  party  to  wh jm 
they  wero  addressed. 

**  And  were  I  to  receive  such  adyice,"  said  Herries,  with  the  same  com* 
posure  as  before — "potting  the  case,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Faggot  —  I  should 
request  to  see  the  warrant  which  countenanced  such  a  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in  his  hand  a  paper,  and  seemed 
anxiously  to  expect  the  consequences  which  were  to  ensue.  Mr.  Herries 
looked  it  over  with  the  same  equanimity  as  beforoi  and  then  continued, 
"  And  were  such  a  scrawl  as  this  presented  to  me  in  my  own  house,  I  would 
throw  it  into  the  chimney,  and  Mr.  Faggot  upon  the  top  of  it." 

Accordingly,  seconding  the  word  with  the  action,  he  flung  the  warrant 
into  the  fire  with  one  hand,  and  fixed  the  other,  with  a  stern  and  irresistible 
gripe,  on  the  breast  of  the  attorney,  who,  totally  unable  to  contend  with 
him,  in  either  personal  strength  or  mental  energy,  trembled  like  a  chicken 
in  the  raven's  clntch.  He  got  off,  however,  for  the  fright;  for  Herries, 
having  probably  made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  strength  of  his  grasp,  re- 
leased him,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  Deforcement — spulzie — stouthrief — ^masterful  rescue !"  exclaimed  Peter 
Peoples,  scandalized  at  the  resistance  offered  to  the  law  in  the  person  of 
Nicholas  Faggot.  But  his  shrill  exclamations  were  drowned  in  the  thun- 
dering voice  of  Herries,  who,  calling  upon  Cristal  Nixon,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  brawling  fool  down  stairs,  fill  his  belly,  and  then  give  him  a 
guinea,  and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.  Under  such  injunctions,  Peter  easily 
suffered  himself  to  be  withdsawn  from  the  scene. 

Herries  then  tuimed  to  the  Justice,  whose  visage,  wholly  abandoned  by 
the  rubicund  hue  which  so  lately  beamed  up<^n  it,  hung  out  the  same  pale 
livery  as  that  of  his  dismayed  clerk.  **  Old  friend  and  acquaintance,"  he 
said,  "  you  came  here  at  my  request,  on  a  friendly  errand,  to  convince  this 
silly  young  man  of  the  right  which  I  have  over  his  person  for  the  present. 
I  trust  you  do  not  intend  to  make  your  visit  the  pretext  of  disquieting  me 
about  other  matters  ?  All  the  world  knows  that  I  have  been  living  at  large, 
in  these  northern  counties,  for  some  months,  not  to  sa^  years,  and  might 
have  been  apprehended  at  any  time,  had  the  necessities  of  the  state  re- 
quired, or  my  own 'behaviour  deserved  it.  But  no  English  magistrate  has 
been  ungenerous  enough  to  trouble  a  gentleman  under  misfortune,  on  ac- 
count of  political  opinions  and  disputes,  which  have  been  long  ended  by  the 
success  of  the  reigning  powers.  I  trust,  my  good  friend,  you  will  not  en- 
danger yourself,  by  taking  any  other  view  of  the  subject  than  you  have  done 
ever  since  we  were  acquainted  ?" 

The  Justice  answered  with  more  readiness,  as  well  as  more  spirit  than 
usual,  "  Neighbour  Ingoldsby — what  you  say — -Ts — eh — in  some  sort  true; 
and  when  you  were  coming  and  going  at  markets,  horse-races,  and  cock- 
fights, fairs,  hunts,  and  such  like — it  was — eh — neither  my  business  nor  my 
wish  to  dispel — ^I  say — to  inquire  into  and  dispel  the  mysteries  which  hung 
about  you ;  for  while  you  were  a  good  companion  in  the  field,  and  over  a 
bottle  now  and  then — I  did  not — eh — think  it  necessary  to  ask — ^into  your 
private  affkirs.  And  if  I  thought  you  were — ahem — somewhat  unfortunate 
m  former  undertakings,  and  enterprises,  and  connections,  which  might 
cause  you  to  live  unsettledly  and  more  private,  I  could  have  —  eh  —  very 

lif*l« —' '  * .  —  -.A-  -^ — ^-    ' — -•     x-_i?--:^,.    ^»  '•ftnnirinor  ovT>1ano. 
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tiainking  the  moment  iayoanible  for  mj  own  liberation,  and  intimatad  to 
Mr.  Foxley  my  determination  to  stand  by  him.  But  Mr.  Herriet  only 
laughed  at  the  menacing  poBture  which  we  aMumed.  "  My  good  neigh- 
bour," said  he,  *•  you  talk  of  a  witness  —  Is  yon  crazy  beggar  a  fit  witaes* 
in  an  affair  of  this  mature  ?" 

But  you   do  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr.  Henries  of  Birrenswofk,  men- 
tioned in  the  Secretary  of  State's  warrant?"  said  Mr.  Foxley. 

"  How  can  I  deny  or  own  any  thing  about  it  V  said  Horries,  with  a  sneei; 
"  There  is  no  such  warrant  in  existence  now ;  ito  ashes,  like  the  poor  traitor 
whose  doom  it  threatened,  ha?e  been  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  hearen. 
There  is  no^r  no  warrant  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  will  not  deny,"  said  the  Justice,  "  that  yon  were  the  person 
named  in  it  ;   and  that — eh  —  your  own  act  destroyed  it?" 

"I  will  neither  deny  my  name  nor  my  action?.  Justice,"  replied  Mr,  Her- 
ries,  "  when  called  upon  by  competent  authority  to  aTOW  or  defend  thnm. 
But  I  will  resist  all  impertiaent  attempto  either  to  intrude  into  my  priyato 
motiYes,  or  to  control  my  person.  I  am  quite  well  prepared  to  do  so ;  and 
I  trust  that  you,  mv  good  neighbour  and  brother  sportomair,  in  your  expos- 
talatdon,  and  my  mend  Mr.  Nicholas  Faggot  here,  in  his  humble  advice 
and  petition  that  I  should  surrender  myself,  will  consider  yourselves  as 
having  amply  discharged  your  duty  to  Ring  Georee  and  Government." 

The  cold  and  ironical  tone  in  which  he  made  this  declaration ;  the  look 
and  attitude,  so  nobly  expressive  of  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  superior 
strength  and  energy,  seemed  to  complete  the  indecision  which  had  already 
shown  itself  on  the  side  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 

The  Justice  looked  to  the  Clerk  —  the  Clerk  to  the  Justice;  the  fornaer 
ha*d^  eh'd^  without  bringing  forth  an  articulate  syllable ;  the  latter  only  said, 
**  As  the  warrant  is  destroyed,  Mr.  Justice,  I  presume  you  do  not  mean  to 
proceed  with  the  arrest?" 

"  Hum — ay — why,  no—Nicholas — it  would  not  be  quite  advisable — and 
as  the  Forty-five  was  an  old  aflfair— and  — hem  —  as  my  friend  here  will,  I 
hope,  see  his  error  — that  is,  if  he  has  not  seen  it  already  —  and  renounce 
the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender  —  I  mean  no  harm,  neiehbour  —  I 
think  we — as  we  have  no  po«sc,  or  constables,  or  the  like — should  order  our 
horses  —  and,  in  one  word,  look  the  matter  over." 

"Judiciously  resolved,"  said  the  person  whom  this  decision  affected; 
"but  before  you  go,  I  trust  you  will  drink  and  be  friends?" 

'•Why/'  said  the  Justice,  rubbing  his  brow,  "our  business  has  been  — 
hem — rather  a  thirsty  one." 

"  Cristal  Nixon,"  said  Mr.  Herries,  "  let  us  have  a  cool  tonkard  instantly, 
large  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  whole  commission." 

While  Cristal  was  absent  on  this  genial  errand,  there  was  a  pause,  of 
which  I  endeavoured  to  avail  myself,  by  bringing  back  the  discourse  to  my 
own  concerns-  **  Sir,"  I  said  to  Justice  Foxley,  "  I  have  no  direct  business 
with  your  late  discussion  with  Mr.  Herries,  only  just  thus  far  —  You  leave 
me,  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George,  an  unwilling  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  unfriendly  to  the  King's  cause.  1 
numbly  submit  that  this  is  contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  that 
you  ought  to  make  Mr.  Herries  aware  ,of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings, 
and  take  steps  for  my  rescue,  either  upon  the  spot,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as 

possible  after  you.  have  left  this  case '' 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley,  "  I  would  have  you  remember 
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'*  H«rA  is  ft  yoanf  fellow  now/'  said  the  Jottioe,  with  muoh 
looks,  '*  thinks  that  I  carry  the  whole  statute  law  of  England  in  my  lead, 
and  a  posse  comitatus  to  execute  them  in  my  pocket  1  Why,  what  good 
would  my  interference  do  ? — ^but-*^um — eh— 1  will  apeak  to  your  guardian 
in  your  tevour." 

He  took  Mr.  Herries  aside,  and  seemed  indeed  to  urge  something  upon 
him  with  much  earnestness ;  and  perhaps  such  a  species  of  interoesmon  was 
all  which,  in  the  circumstances,  I  was  entitled  to  expect  from  him. 

They  often  looked  at  me  as  they  spoke  together ;  and  as  Oristal  Nixon 
entered  with  a  huge  four-pottle,  tankardt  filled  with  the  beverage  his  maetet 
had  demanded,  Herries  turned  away  from  Mr.  Foxley  somewhat  impa* 
iiently,  saying  with  emphasis,  '*  I  give  you  my  word  <»  honour,  that  you 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  any  thing  on  his  aceounl"  -  Ha 
then  took  up  the  tankard,  and  saying  aloud  in  Gaelic,  "  Slaitd  on  Rey"* 
just  tasted  tne  liquor,  and  handed  the  tankard  to  Justice  Foxley,  who,  to 
avoid  the  dilemma  of  pledging  him  to  what  mieht  be  the  Pretender's  hcblth, 
drank  to  Mr.  Herries's  own,  with  much  pointed  solemnity,  but  in  a  dnMight 
far  less  moderaHb. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his  principal,  and  I  was  fain  to  fcdlow 
tiieir  example,  for  anxiety  and  fear  are  at  least  as  thirsty  as  aorrow  is  said 
to  be.  In  a  word,  we  exhausted  the  composition  of  ale,  sherry,  lemon-jnioe, 
nutmeg,  and  other  good  things,  stranded  upon  the  silver  bottom  of  the 
tankard  the  huge  toast,  as  well  as  the  roasted  orange,  whioh  had  whileome 
floated  jollily  upon  the  brim,  and  rendered  l^ible  Dr.  Byrom's  celebrated 
lines  engraved  thereon-^  • 

*  God  blen  the  King'— Ond  bless  the  Faith*s  defandwrt 

god  blens— No  harm  in  blessiiw  the  Pretender, 
'ho  that  Pretender  is.  and  who  that  King,— 
God  Mess  us  all !— is  quite  auother  tfainf.'*^ 

I  had  time  enough  to  study  this  effusion  of  the  Jacobite  muse,  while  the 
Justice  was  engaged  in  the  somewhat  tedious  ceremony  of  taking  leave. 
That  of  Mr.  Faggot  was  less  ceremonious ;  but  I  suspect  something  besides 
empty  compliment  passed  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Herries ;  for  I  remarked 
that  the  latter  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  the  former,  which 
might  perhaps  be  a  littie  atonement  for  the  rashness  with  which  he  had 
burnt  tne  warrant,  and  imposed  no  gentle  hand  on  the  respectable  minion 
of  the  law  by  whom  it  was  exhibited ;  and  I  observed  that  he  made  this 
propitiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  secret  from  the  worthy  clerk's 
principal. 

When  this  was  arranged,  the  party  took  leave  of  each  other,  with  much 
formality  on  the  part  ofSqnire  Foxley,  amongst  whose  adieus  the  following 

(>hra8e  was  chiefly  remarkable :  —  **  I  presume  you  do  not  intend  to  stay 
ong  in  these  parts  ?" 

'*  Not  for  the  present.  Justice,  you  may  be  sure ;  there  are  good  reasons 
to  the  contrary.  But  I  have  no  doubt  of  arranging  my  affairs  so  that  we 
shall  speedily  have  sport  together  again." 

He  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice  to  the  court-yard ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
commanded  Oristal  Nixon  to  see  that  I  returned  into  my  apartment.    Know- 
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iatixer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

I  SPENT  more  than  an  hour,  after  returning  to  the  apartmant  which  I  may 
2all  my  prison,  in  reducing  to  writing  the  singular  oiroamBtancea  which  I 
Had  just  witnessed.  Methought  I  could  now  form  Bome  guess  at  the  oha- 
racter  of  Mr.  Herries,  upon  whose  name  and  situation  the  late  ecene  had 
thrown  considerable  lignt;  —  one  of  those  fanatical  Jacobites,  doubtless, 
whose  arms,  not  twenty  years  since,  had  shaken  the  British  throne,  and 
•oine  of  whom,  though  their  narty  daily  diminished  in  numbers,  energy, 
and  power,  retained  still  an  inclination  to  renew  the  attempt  they  had  found 
so  desperate.      He  was  indeed  perfectly  different  from  the  sort  of  zealous 


led  down   a  dance  with  the  Chevalier,  and  the  latter  recounted  the  feats 
they  had  performed^at  Preston,  Cliilon,  and  Falkirk. 

The  disaffection  of  such  persons  was  too  unimportant  to  excite  the  atten* 
tion  of  government.  I  had  heard,  however,  that  there  still  existed  partisans 
of  the  Stewart  family,  of  a  more  daring  and  dangerous  description ;  men 
who,  furnished  with  gold  from  Rome,  moved,  secretly  and  in  disguise, 
through  the  Tarious  classes  of  society,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the 
expiring  zeal  of  their  party. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  an  important  post  among  this  class  of 
persons,  whose  agency  and  exertion  are  only  doubted  by  those  who  look  on 
the  surface  of  things,  to  this  Mr.  Herries,  whose  mental  energies,  as  well  as 
his  personal  strength  and  activity,  seemed  to  qualify  him  well  to  act  so 
dangerous  a  part ;  and  I  knew  that,  all  along  the  Western  Border,  both  in 
England  and   Scotland,  there  are  so  many  Nonjurors,  that  such  a  person 
may  reside  there  with  absolute  safety,  unless  it  becomes,  in  a  very  especial 
degree,  the  object  of  the  government  to  secure  his  person  ;  and  which  pur- 
p<3se,  even  then,  might  be  disappointed  by  early  intelligence,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Foxley,  by  the  unwillingness  of  provincial  magistrates  to  inter- 
fere in  wrhat  is  now  considered  an  invidious  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate. 

There  have,  however,  been  rumours  lately,  as  if  the  present  state  of  the 
nation,  or  at  least  of  some  discontented  provinces,  agitated  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  but  particularly  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  present  administration, 
may  seem  to  this  species  of  agitators,  a  favourable  period  for  recommencing 
their  intrigues ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  government  may  not,  at  such  a 
crisis,  be  inclined  to  look  upon  them  with  the  contempt  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  their  most  appropriate  punishment. 

That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough  to  throw  away  their  services  and 
lives  in  a  desperate  cause,  is  nothing  new  in  history,  which  abounds  with 
instances  of  similar  devotion — that  Mr.  TTnrrios  ia  such  an  enthusiast  is  no 
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on  hi9  QWD  shouldt-rs  the  entire  support  of  a  cause  whicn  had  been  ruinous 
to  thousands,  —  was  he  the  person  that  had  the  power  of  deciding  on  my 
fate?  Was  it  from  him  those  dangers  flowed,  to  secure  me  against  which  I 
had  been  educated  under  such  circumstances  of  secrecy  and  precaution  ? 

And  if  this  was  so,  of  what  nature  was  the  claim  which  he  asserted  ?  — 
Was  it  that  of  propinquity?  And  did  I  share  the  blood,  perhaps  the  fea- 
tures, of  thij  singular  being?  —  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  thrill  of  aw€^ 
which  shot  across  my  mind  at  that  instant,  was  not  unmingled  with  a  wild 
and  mysterious  feeling  of  wonder,  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  I  remem- 
bered the  reflection  of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror,  at  one  striking  moment 
during  the  single  interview  of  the  day,  and  I  hastened  to  the  outward  apart^* 
ment  to  consult  a  glass  which  hung  there,  whether  it  were  possible  for  my 
countenance  to  be  again  contorted  into  the  peculiar  frown  which  so  much 
resembled  the  terrific  look  of  Herries.  But  I  folded  my  brows  in  vain  into  a 
thousand  complicated  wrinkles,  and  I  was  obliged  to  conclude,  either  that 
the  supposed  mark  on  my  brow  was  altogether  imaginftry,  or  that  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  by  voluntary  effort ;  or,  in  fine,  what  seemed  most  likely, 
that  it  was  such  a  resemblance  as  the  imagination  traces  in  the  embers  of  a 
wood  fire,  or  among  the  varied  veins  of  marble,  distinct  at  one  time,  and 
obscure  or  invisible  at  another,  according  as  the  combination  of  lines  strikes 
the  eve,  or  impresses  the  fancy. 

While  I  was  moulding  my  visage  like  a  mad  player,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  girl  of  the  house  entered.  Angry  and  ashamed  at  being 
detected  in  my  singular  occupation,  I  turned  round  sharply,  and,  I  suppose, 
chance  produced  the  change  on  my  features  which  I  had  been  in  vain 
labouring  to  call  forth. 

The  girl  started  back,  with  her  "Don't  ye  look  so  now  —  don't  ye,  for 
love's  sake — you  be  as  like  the  ould  Squoire  as  —  But  here  a  comes,"  she 
said,  huddling  away  out  of  the  room ;  **  and  if  you  want  a  third,  tfaere  is 
none  but  ould  Harry,  as  I  know  of,  that  can  match  ye  for  a  brent  broo !" 

As  the  girl  muttered  this  exclamation,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
Herries  entered.  He  stopped  on  observing  that  I  had  looked  again  to  the 
mirror,  anxious  to  trace  the  look  by  which  the  wench  had  undoubtedly  been 
terrified.  He  seemed  to  guess  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  for,  as  I 
turned  towards  him,  he  observed,  "  Doubt  not  that  it  is  stamped  on  your 
forehead — the  fatal  mark  of  our  race ;  though  it  is  not  now  so  apparent  as 
it  will  become  when  age  and  sorrow,  and  the  traces  of  stormy  passions,  and 
of  bitter  penitence,  shall  have  drawn  their  furrows  on  your  brow." 

**  Mysterious  man,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  not  of  what  you  speak ;  your 
language  is  as  dark  as  your  purposes." 

'*  Sit  down,  then,"  he  said,  "and  listen  ;  thus  far,  at  least,  must  the  veil 
of  which  you  complain  be  raised.     When  withdrawn,  it  will  only  display 

fuilt  and  sorrow — guilt  followed  by  strange  penalty,  and  sorrow,  wnicn 
'rovidence  has  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  the  mourners." 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  commenced  his  narrative,  which  he  told  with 
the  air  of  one,  who,  remote  as  the  events  were  which  he  recited,  took  still 
the  deepest  interest  in  them.     The  tone  of  his  voice,  which  I  have  already 
described  as  rich  and  powerful,  aided  by  its  inflections  the  effects  of  his 
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•nd  feadacorj  of  his  namesake  of  England,  memed,  for  a  brief  season,  in 
iafe  and  uncontested  possession  of  the  throne  so  lately  occupied  by  th^ 
{greatest  general  and  wisest  prince  in  Europe.  But  the  experience  of  Bruce 
had  not  died  with  him.  There  were  many  who  had  shared  his  maitia* 
u&bours,  and  all  remembered  the  successful  efforts  by  which,  under  circum- 
stances as  diaadvantageoQs  as  those  of  his  son,  he  had  achieved  the  libera- 
tion of  Scotland. 

"The  usurper,  Bdward  Baliol,  was  feasting  with  a  few  of  his  favouriU 
retainers  in  the  Castle  of  Annan,  when  he  was  suddenly  surprised  bv  a 
chosen  band  of  insurgent  patriots.  Their  chiefs  were,  Douglas,  Randolph, 
the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir  Simon  Praser ;  and  their  success  was  so 
complete,  that  Baliol  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life  scarcely  clothed,  and  on 
a  horse  which  there  was  no  leisure  to  saddle.  It  was  of  importance  to  seiie 
•  his  person,  if  possible,  and  his  flight  was  closely  pursued  by  a  yaliant 
knight  of  Norman  descent,  whose  family  had  been  long  settled  in  the 
marches  of  Dumfrie»-shire.  Their  Norman  appellation  was  Fitz-Aldin,  but 
this  knight,  from  the  jjreat  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of  the  Southron, 
and  the  reluctance  which  he  had  shown  to  admit  them  to  quarter  during 
the  former  war  of  that  bloody  period,  had  acquired  the  name  of  Red- 
gauntlet,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity 
"  Redgauntlet  l"  I  involuntarily  repeated. 


Yes,  Redgauntlet,''  said  my  alleged  guardian,  looking  at  me  keenly ; 

tny  associations  to  your  mind  ?'' 
ept  that  I  had  lately  heard  it  given  to  the  hero  of 


does  that  name  recall  any  associations  to  your  mind  V* 
"  No,"  I  replied,  "  except 


a  supernatural  legend." 

*•'  There  are  many  such  current  concerning  the  family,"  he  answered ;  and 
then  proceeded  in  his  narrative. 

'•  Aiberick  Redgauntlet,  the  first  of  his  house  so  termed,  was,  as  pa  ay  be 
supposed  from  his  name,  of  a  stem  and  implacable  disposition,  which  had 
been  rendered  more  so  by  family  discord.  An  only  son,  now  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  shared  so  much  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  father,  that  he  became 
impatient  of  domestic  control,  resisted  paternal  authority,  and  finally  fled 
tron&  his  father's  house,  renounced  his  political  opinions,  and  awakened  his 
mortal  displeasure  by  joining  the  adherents  of  Baliol.  It  was  said  that 
his  father  cursed,  in  his  wrath,  his  degenerate  offspring,  and  swore  that  if 
they  met,  he  should  perish  by  his.  hand.  Meantime,  circumstances  seemed 
to  promise  atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The  lady  of  Aiberick 
Redgauntlet  was  again,  after  many  years,  in  a  situation  which  afforded  her 
husband  the  hope  of  a  more  dutiful  heir. 

"  But  the  dehcacy  and  deep  interest  of  bis  wife's  condition  did  not  pre 
^nt  Aiberick  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking  of  Douglas  and  Moray. 
He  had  been  the  most  forward  in  the  attack  uf  the  castle,  and  was  now 
foremost  m  the  pursuit  of  Baliol,  eagerly  engaged  in  dispersing  or  cutting 
down  the  few  daring  followers  who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  usurper  in 
his  flight.  ^ 

"As  these  were  successively  routed  or  slain,  the  formidable  Redgauntlet, 
^P  mortal  enemy  of  the  House  of  Baliol  was  within  two  lances'  length 
pt  the  fugitive  Edward  Baliol,  in  a  narrow  pass,  when  a  youth,  one  of  the 
last  who  attended  the  usurper  in  his  flight,  threw  himself  between  them, 
received  the  shook  of  the  pursuer,  and  was  unhorsed  and  overthrown.  The 
helmet  rolled  frpna  his  head,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  then  rising  over  the 
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happily  frnsinrat^d  in  his  purpose.  The  steed  made  indeed  a  hound  forward, 
but  was  unable  to  clear  toe  body  of  the  youth,  and  with  its  hind  foot  stmc  t 
him  in  the  forehead,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  risine.  The  blow  was  mortaL 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  pursuit  was  checked,  and  Baliol  escaped. 

''  Redgauntlet,  ferocious  as  he  is  described,  was  yet  OTerwbelmed  with 
iibe  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had  committed.  When  he  returned  to  hit 
oastlo,  it  was  to  encounter  new  domestic  sorrows.  His  wife  had  been  pre* 
maturely  seized  with  the  pangs  of  labour,  upon  hearing  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  had  taken  place.  The  birth  of  an  infant  boy  cost  her  he? 
life.  Redgauntlet  sat  by  her  corpse  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out changing  either  feature  or  posture,  so  far  as  hiB  terrified  dooaestios 
could  observe.  The  Abbot  of  Dundrennan  preached  consolation  to  him  iq 
vain.  Douglas,  who  came  tn  visit  in  his  affliction  a  patriot  of  such  distin- 
guished zeal,  was  more  successful  in  rousing  his  attention.  He  caused  the  •- 
trumpets  to  sound  an  English  point  of  war  in  the  court-yard,  and  Bed- 
gauntlet  at  once  sprung  to  his  arms,  and  seemed  restored  to  the  recollection, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  extent  of  his  misery. 

*'  From  that  moment,  whatever  he  might  feel  inwardly,  he  gave  way  to 
no  outward  emotion.  Douglas  caused  his  infant  to  be  brought;  bnt  even 
the  iron-hearted  soldiers  were  struck  with  horror  to  observe,  that,  by  tho 
mysterious  law  of  nature,  the  cause  of  his  mother's  death,  and  the  ovidence 
of  his  father's  guilt,  was  stamped  on  the  innocent  face  of  the  babe^  whose 
brow  W&3  distinctly  marked  by  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a  horseshoe. 
Redgauntlet  himself  pointed  it  out  to  Douglas,  saying,  with  a  ghastly  smile^ 
*  It  should  have  been  bloody.' 

*'  Moved,  as  he  was,  to  compassion  for  his  brother-in-arms,  and  steeled 
against  all  softer  feelings  by  the  habits  of  civil  war,  Douglas  shuddered  at 
this  sight,  and  displaved  a  desire  to  leave  the  house  which  was  doomed  to 
be  the  scene  of  such  horrors.  As  his  parting  advice,  he  exhorted  Aiberiek 
Redgauntlet  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Ninian's  of  Whiteherne,  then 
esteemed  a  shrine  of  great  sanctity ;  and  departed  with  a  nrecipitationf 
which  might  have  aggravated,  had  that  been  possible,  the  forlorn  state  of 
his  unhappy  friend.  But  that  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  admitting 
any  addition.  Sir  Aiberiek  caused  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  son  and 
the  mother  to  be  laid  side  by  side  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  his  house,  after 
he  had  used  the  skill  of  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  that  time  to  embalm  them ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  for  many  weeks  he  spent  some  hours  nighUy  in  the 
vault  where  they  reposed. 

**  At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed  pilgrimage  to  Whiteherne,  where 
he  confesae'd  himself  for  the  first  time  since  his  misfortune.  And  was  shrived 
by  an  aged  monk,  who  afterwards  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  It  is  said, 
that  it  was  then  foretold  to  the  Redgauntlet,  that  on  account  of  his  unshaken 
patriotism,  his  family  should  continue  to  be  powerful  amid  the  changes  of 
future  times  ;  but  that,  in  detestation  of  his  unrelenting  cruelty  to  his  own 
issue.  Heaven  had  decreed  that  the  valour  of  his  race  should  always  be 
fruitless,  and  that  the  cause  which  they  espoused  should  never  prosper. 

"  Submitting  to  such  penance  as  was  there  imposed.  Sir  Aiberiek  went» 
it  is  thought,  on  a  pilgrimage  either  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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Herrieft.  ^  '*  Bot  perhaps  there  is,  in  the  popular  eyidence,  someUiing  of  ttial 
fancy  which  creates  what  it  sees.  Certainly,  as  other  families  have  peen 
liarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  this  of  Redgauntlet  is  marked  ib 
most  individuals  by  a  singular  indenture  of  the  forehead,  supposed  to  h« 
derived  from  the  sod  of  Aiberick,  their  ancestor,  and  br(»tJier  to  the  unfor- 
tunate £dward,  w^ho  bad  perished  in  so  piteous  a  manner.  It  is  certain 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  fate  upon  the  House  of  RedgAuntlet,  which  ha« 
been  on  the  loning  side  in  almost  all  the  civil  broils  which  have  divided  thfi 
kingdom  of  Scotland  from  David  Bruce's  days,  till  the  Ute  valiant  and  un- 
successful attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward.'' 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  one  whom  the  subject  had  involved  in 
a  train  of  painful  reflections. 

**  And  ana  1  then,"  I  exclsimed,  "  descended  from  this  unhappy  race  ?  -« 
Do  you  belong  to  it  ? — And  if  so,  why  do  I  snstain  restraint  and  hard  usage 
at  the  hands  of  a  relation  V 

*' Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present,''  he  said.     "The  line  of  oonduet 
which  I  am  pursuing  towards  you,  is  dictated  not  bv  choice,  but  by  necea* 
sity.     Yon  were  withdrawn  from  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and  the  care  of 
your  legal  guardian,  by  the  timidity  and  ignorance  of  a  dodng  mother,  who 
was  incapable  of  estimating  the  arguments  or  feelings  of  those  who  prefer 
honour  and  prineiple  to  fortune,  and  even  to  life.     The  young  hawk,  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  fostering  care  of  its  dam,  must  he  tamed  b^  darkness  and 
sleeplessness,  ere  it  is  trusted  on  the  wing  for  the  purposes  of  the  falconer." 
I  was  appalled  at  this  declaration,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  long  con* 
tinuance,  and  a  dangerous  termination,  of  my  captivity.     I  deemed  it  best, 
however,  to  show  sosie  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mingle  a  tone  of  oon- 
eiliation.      "  Mr.  Herries,"  I  said,  "  (if  1  call  you  rightly  by  that  name,)  let 
OS  speak  upon  this  matter  without  the  tone  of  mystery  and  fear  in  which 
you  seem  inclined  to  envelope  it.     I  have  been  long,  alas  1  deprived  of  tha 
eare  of  that  affectionate  mother  to  whom  you  allude— long  under  the  charge 
of  strangers  —  and  compelled  to  form  my  own  resolutions  upon  the  reason* 
in^  of  my  own  mind.    Misfortune  —  early  deprivation  *-  has  given  me  the 
privilege  of  acting  for  myself;  and  constraint  shall  not  deprive  me  of  aa 
taigliabman's  best  privilege." 

*'  The  true  cant  of  the  day,"  said  Herries,  in  a  tone  of  scorn.  '*  The 
privilege  of  free  action  belongs  to  no  mortal — we  are  tied  down  by  the  fetters 
»f  duty— our  mortal  path  is  limited  by  the  regulations  of  honour-— our  most 
indifferent  actions  are  but  meshes  of  the  web  of  destiny  by  which  we  are 
all  surrounded.'^ 

He  paced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  which, 
loined  to  some  other  parts  of  bis  conduct,  seems  to  intimate' an  over-ozcited 
imagination,  were  it  not  contradicted  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  speech  and 
oonauct. 

**  Nothing,"  he  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  melancholy  voice — "nothing  is  the 
work  of  chance  —  nothing  is  the  consequence  of  free-will  —  the  liberty  of 
which  the  Englishman  boasts  gives  as  little  real  freedom  to  its  owner,  as  the 
despotism  of  an  Eastern  Sultan  permits  to  his  slave.  The  usurper,  William 
of  Naasau,.  went  forth  to  hunt,  and  thought,  doubtless,  that  it  was  by  an  act 
of  his  own  royal  pleasure  that  the  horse  of  his  murdered  victim  was  pre- 
nared  for  bis  kinirly  sport.     But  Hpntzon  Knri  othor  vinws:  and  before  the 
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dom  01  tlicaght  and  action,  as  if  Richard  must  not  Tlie,  or  Richmond  eoiiK 
quer,  exucUy  where  the  Author  has  decreed  it  shall  Xte  so!" 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  after  this  speech,  with  folded  arms  and 
downcast  looks  ;  and  the  sound  of  his  steps  and  the  tone  of  his  Toice  brought 
to  my  remembrance,  that  I  had  heard  this  singular  person,  when  I  met  him 
on  a  former  occasion,  uttering  such  soliloquies  in  his  solitary  chamber.  I 
observed  that,  like  other  Jacobites,  in  his  inveteracy  against  the  memory  of 
King  William,  he  had  adopted  the  party  opinion,  that  the  monarch,  on  the 
day  he  had  his  fatal  accident,  rode  upon  a  horse  once  the  property  of  the 
unfortunate  Sir  John  Friend,  executed  for  High  Treason  in  1696. 

It  was  not  my  business  to  aggravate,  but,  if  possible,  rather  to  soothe  him 
in  whose  power  I  was  so  singularly  placed.  When  I  conceived  that  the 
keenness  of  his  feelings  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  answered  him  as 
follows : — "  I  will  not — indeed  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  argue  a  question 
of  such  metaphysical  subtlety,  as  that  which  involves  the  limits  betwixt 
free-will  and  predestination.  Let  us  hope  we  may  live  honestly  and  die 
hopefully,  without  being  obliged  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  a  point  so 
far  beyond  our  comprehension." 

"Wisely  resolved,"  he  interrupted,  with  a  sneer  — "there  came  a  note 
from  some  Geneva  Sermon." 

"  But,"  I  proceeded,  "  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  I,  as  well  ae 
you,  am  acted  upon  by  impulses,  the  result  either  of  my  own  free  will,  or 
the  consequences  of  the  part  which  is  assigned  to  me  by  destiny.  These 
may  be — nay,  at  present  they  are — in  direct  contradiction  to  those  by  which 
you  are  actuated ;  and  how  shall  we  decide  which  shall  have  precedence  ? — 
You  perhaps  feel  yourself  destined  to  act  as  my  jailer.  I  feel  myself,  on 
the  contrary,  destined  to  attempt  and  effect  my  escape.  One  of  us  mast 
be  wrong,  but  who  can  say  which  errs  till  the  event  has  decided  betwixt 
us?" 

"  1  shall  feel  myself  destined  to  have  recourse  to  severe  modes  of  restraint," 
said  he,  in  the  same  tone  of  half  jest,  half  earnest,  which  I  had  used. 

"  In  that  case,"  I  answered,  "  it  will  be  my  destiny  to  attempt  every  thing 
for  my  freedom." 

"And  it  may  be  mine,  young  man,"  he  replied,  in  a  deep  and  stem  tone, 
'*  to  take  care  that  you  should  rather  die  than  attain  your  purpose." 

"This  was  speakmg  out  indeed,  and  I  did  not  allow  him  to  go  unanswered. 
**  You  threaten  me  in  vain,"  said  I;  "the  laws  of  my  country  will  protect 
me ;  or  whom  they  cannot  protect,  they  will  avenge." 

I  spoke  this  firmly,  and  he  seemed  for  a  moment  silenced  ;  and  the  scorn 
with  which  be  at  last  answered  me,  had  something  of  affectation  in  it.  ^ 

"  The  laws  1"  he  said ;  "  and  what,  stripling,  do  you  know  of  the  laws  of 
your  country? — Could  you  learn  jurisprudence  under  a  base-bom  blotter  of 
parchment,  such  as  Saunders  Fairford ;  or  from  the  empty  pedantic  coxcomb, 
nis  son,  who  now,  forsooth,  writes  himself  advocate  ? — When  Scotland  was 
herself,  and  had  her  own  King  and  Legislature,  such  plebeian  cube,  instead 
of  being  called  to  the  bar  of  her  Supreme  Courts,  would  scarce  have  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  bearing  a  sheepskin  process-bag." 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered  indignantly,  that  he  knew  not 
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folly.  Nay,  I  will  tell  yon  that  of  which  you  are  not  awar^,  naii;ulr,  thai 
It  was  from  letters  received  from  these  Fairfords  that  I  first  susj  ected,  wha. 
the  result  of  my  visit  to  them  confirmed,  that  you  were  the  person  whom  1 
had  sought  for  years." 

"  If  you  learned  this,"  said  I,  "  from  the  papers  which  were  ahout  my 
per^n  on  the  night  when  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  your  ^lest 
at  Brokenburn,  I  do  not  envy  your  indifference  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
^"Yjrmation.      It  was  dishonourable  to " 

"  Peace,  young  man,"  said  Harries,  more  calmly  than  I  might  have  ex- 
pected ;  "  the  word  dishonour  must  not  be  mentioned  as  in  conjunction  with 
nay  name.  Your  pocket-book  was  in  the  pocket  of  your  coat,  and  did  not 
escape  the  curiosity  of  another,  though  it  would  have  been  sacred  from 
mine.  My  servant,  Cristal  Nixon,  brought  me  the  intelligence  after  yoa 
were  gone.  ^  I  was  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired 
his  information  ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  my  duty  to  ascertain  its  truth,  and 
for  that  purpose -I  went  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  in  hopes  to  persuade  Mr. 
Fairford  to  have  entered  into  my  views;  but  I  found  him  too  much  preju- 
diced to  permit  me  to  trust  him.  lie  is  a  wretched,  yet  a  timid  slave  of  th« 
present  government,  under  which  our  unhappy  country  is  dishonourably 
enthralled  ;  and  it  would  have  been  altogether  unfit  and  unsafe  to  have  in- 
trusted him  with  the  secret  either  of  the  right  which  I  jKWsese  to  direct 
your  actions,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  I  purpose  to  exercise  it." 

I  was  determined  to  take  advantaze  of  his  communicative  humour,  and 


msibility  upon  that  topic. 

that  you  are  not  friendly  to  indirect  practices,  and  disapprove  of  the 
means  by  which  your  domestic  obtiiinea  information  of  my  name  and 
quality — Is  it  honourable  to  avail  yourself  of  that  knowledge  which  is  dis- 
honourably obtained  ?" 

"  It  is  boldly  asked,"  he  replied ;  "  but,  within  certain  necessary  limits; 
I  dislike  not  boldness  of  expostulation.  You  have,  in  this  short  conference, 
displayed  more  character  and  energy  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  You 
will,  1  trust,  resemble  a  forest  plant,  which  has  indeed,  by  some  accident, 
been  brought  up  in  the  greenhouse,  and  thus  rendered  delicate  and  effemi- 
nate, but  which  regains  its  native  firmness  and  tenacity,  when  exposed  for 
a  season  to  the  winter  air.  I  will  answer  your  question  plainly.  In  busi- 
ness, as  in  war,  spies  and  informers  are  necessary  evils,  which  all  good  men 
detest ;  but  which  yet  all  prudent  men  must  use,  unless  they  mean  to  fight 
and  act  blindfold.  But  nothing  can  justify  the  use  of  falsehood  and 
treachery  in  our  own  person." 

•*  You  said  to  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford,"  continued  I,  with  the  same  bold- 
ness, which  1  began  to  find  was  my  best  game,  "  that  I  was  the  son  of 

Ralph  Latimer  of  Langcote-Hall  ? How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  your 

late  assertion  that  my  name  is  not  Latimer?" 

lie  coloured  as  he  replied,  "  The  doting  old  fool  lied ;  or  perhaps  mistook 

my  meaning.     I  said,  that  gentleman  might  be  your  father.     To  say  truth, 

I  wished  you  to  visit  England,  your  native  country ;  because,  when  you 

mi_ght  do  so,  my^  nghts^over  you  would  revive." 
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vif  your  person  I  oondeseended  to  mix  myself  with  the  fellows  who  de- 
Btrojod  the  fishing  station  of  yon  wretohed  Quaker.  That  I  held  him  in 
t)on tempt,  and  wi\8  displeased  at  the  greedy  devices  with  which  he  ruined 
a  manly  sport,  is  true  enough ;  hut,  unless  as  it  favoured  my  designs  on 
you,  he  might  have,  for  me,  maintained  his  stake-nets  till  Solwaj  should 
i^ease  to  ebh  and  flow." 

*'  Alas !''  I  said,  *'  it  doubles  mj  regret  to  have  been  the  unwilling  caustt 
of  misfortune  to  an  honest  and  friendly  man." 

**  Do  not  grieve  for  that,"  said  Herries ;  **  honest  Joshua  is  one  of  those 
who,  by  dint  of  lon^  prayers,  can  possess  themselves  of  widows'  hoases-* 
he  will  quickly  repair  his  losses.  When  he  sustains  any  mishap,  he  and 
the  other  canters  set  it  down  as  a  debt  against  Heaven,  and  by  way  of  set- 
off,  practise  rogueries  without  compunction,  till  they  make  the  balance 
even,  or  incline  it  to  the  winning  side.  £nough  of  this  for  the  present. — ^I 
must  immediately  shift  my  quarters ;  for,  although  I  do  not  fear  the  over- 
seal  of  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  or  his  clerk  will  lead  them  to  any  extreme  mea- 
Bure,  yet  that  mad  scoundrel's  unhappy  recognition  of  me  may  make  it 
more  serious  for  them  to  connive  at  me,  and  1  must  not  put  their  patience 
to  an  over  severe  trial.  You  must  prepare  to  attend  me,  either  as  a  captive 
or  a  companion ;  if  as  the  latter,  you  must  give  your  parole  of  honour  to 
attempt  no  escape.  Should  you  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  break  your  word 
once  pledged,  be  assured  that  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  without  a  mo 
ment's  scruple." 

*'  I  am  ignorant  of  your  plans  and  purposes,"  I  repliedi  "  and  cannot  hut 
hold  them  dangerous.  I  do  not  mean  to  aggravate  my  present  situation 
by  any  unavailing  resistance  to  the  superior  force  which  detains  me;  but  I  will 
not  renounce  the  right  of  asserting  my  natural  freedom  should  a  favourable 
opportunity  occur.  I  will,  therefore,  rather  be  your  prisoner  than  your 
Qonfederate." 

**  That  is  spoken  fairly,"  he  said ;  "  and  yet  not  without  the  canny  caution 
of  one  brought  up  in  the  Gude  Town  of  Edinburgh.  On  my  part,  I  will 
impose  no  unnecessary  hardship  upon  you;  but,  on  the  contrary,  your 
journey  shall  be  made  as  easy  as  is  consistent  with  your  being  kept  safely. 
I>o  you  feel  strong  enough  to  ride  on  horseback  tis  yet,  or  would  you  prefer 
a  carriage  ?  The  former  mode  of  travelling  is  best  adapted  to  the  country 
through  which  we  are  to  travel,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between 
them." 

I  said,  **  I  felt  my  strength  gradually  returning,  and  that  I  should  much 
prefer  travelling  on  horseback.    A  c&rriage,"  I  added,  **  is  so  close        " 

"  And  so  easily  guarded,"  replied  Ilerries,  with  a  look  as  if  he  would 
have  penetrated  my  very  thoughts, — *'that,  doubtless,  you  think  horseback 
better  calculated  for  an  escape." 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  I  answered ;  "  and  though  yon  keep  my 
person  prisoner,  these  are  beyond  your  control." 

"  Oh,  I  can  read  the  book,"  he  said,  "  without  opening  the  leaves.  But 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to  make  no  rash  attempt,  and  it  will  be  my  care 
to  see  that  you  have  no  power  to  make  any  that  is  likely  to  be  effectual. 
Linen,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  one  in  your  circumstances,  are  amply 
provided,  Oristal  Nixon  will  act  as  your  valet,  —  I  should  rather,  perhaps, 
say,  your  femme  de  chambre. .   Your  travelling  dress  you  may  perhaps  con- 
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•dzr  morning,  at  farthest ;  perhaps  earlier^  he  said ;  but  oomi>l>mented  m^ 
by  sapposlng  that,  a«  I  was  a  sportsman,  I  must  always  be  ready  for  a 
suddon  8tart, 

We  are  then  at  issue,  this  singular  man  and  myself.  His  personal  viewi 
are  to  a  certain  point  explained.  He  has  chosen  an  anti()uated  and  dea- 
perate  line  of  politics,  and  he  claims,  from  some  pretended  tie  of  guardiafi* 
dhip,  or  relationship,  which  he  does  not  deign  to  explain,  but  which  be 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  pass  current  on  a  silly  country  Justice  and  his 
knavish  clerk,  a  right  to  direct  and  to  control  my  motiooa.  The  danger 
which  awaited  me  in  England,  and  which  I  might  have  escaped  had  1 
remained  in  Scotland,  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  authority  of  tiiia 
man.  But  what  my  poor  mother  might  fear  for  me  aa  a  child — what  my 
English  friend,  Samuel  QriiEths,  endeavoured  to  guard  against  duriDs  my 
youth  and  nonage,  is  now,  it  seems,  come  upon  me ;  and,  under  a  legal  pro- 
text,  I  am  detained  in  what  must  be  a  most  illegal  manner,  b^  a  person,  too, 
whose  own  political  immunities  have  been  forfeited  by  his  conduct.  It 
matters  not —  my  mind  is  made  up — neither  persuasion  nor  threats  shall 
force  me  into  the  desperate  designs  which  this  man  meditates.  Whether  I 
am  of  the  trilling  consequence  which  my  life  hitherto  seems  to  intimate,  or 
whether  I  have  (as  would  appear  from  my  adversary's  eonduct|  such  im- 
portanoe,  by  birth  or  fortune  as  may  make  me  a  desirable  acquisition  to  a 
political  faction,  my  resolunon  is  taken  in  either  case.  Those  whc?  read 
this  Journal,  if  it  shall  be  perused  by  impartial  eyes,  shall  judge  of  ma 
truly ;  and  if  they  consid^^r  me  as  a  fool  in  encountering  danger  unneces- 
sarily, they  shall  have  no  reason  to  believe  me  a  coward  or  a  turncoat,  when 
I  find  myself  engaged  in  it  I  have  been  bred  in  sentiments  of  attachment 
to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  in  these  sentiments  I  will  live  and  die.  I 
have,  indeed,  some  idea  that  Mr.  Herries  has  idready  discovered  that  I  am 
made  of  different  and  more  unmalleable  metal  than  he  had  at  first  believed* 


domestic,  during  the  ni^ht  I  passed  at  Brokenburn,  where,  as  I  now  recol- 
lect, my  -wet  clothes,  with  the  contents  of  my  pockets,  were,  with  the 
thoughtlessness  of  a  young  traveller,  committed  too  rashly  to  the  care  of  a 
strange  servant.  And  my  kind  friend  and  hospitable  landlord,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Fairford,  may  also,  and  with  justice,  have  spoken  of  my  levities  to 
this  man.  But  he  shall  find  he  has  made  a  false  eadmate  upon  these 
plausible  grounds,  since  — — 
I  must  break  off  for  the  present. 
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"ywn  agitafed  thoughts  and  tumultuous  passions.  I  never  lay  it  down  but  f 
rise  stronger  in  resolution,  more  ardent  in  hope.  A  thousand  vague  fears, 
wild  expectations,  and  indigested  schemes,  hoiry  through  one's  thoughts  i'l 
seasons  of  doubt  and  of  danger.  But  by  arresting  them  as  they  flit  across 
the  mind,  by  throwing  them  on  paper,  and  even  by  that  mechanical  act 
compelling  ourselves  to  consider  them  with  scrupulous  and  minute  atten- 
tion, we  may  perhaps  escape  becoming  the  dupes  of  our  own  excited  imagi- 
nation ;  just  as  a  young  horse  is  cured  of  the  vice  of  starting,  by  being 
made  to  stand  still  and  look  for  some  time  without  any  interruption  at  the 
eause  of  its  terror. 

There  remains  but  one  risk,  which  is  that  of  discovery.  But  besides  the 
small  characters,  in  which  my  residence  in  Mr.  Fairford's  house  enabled  mo 
to  excel,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  as  many  scroll  sheets  as  possible  to 
a  huge  sheet  of  stamped  paper,  I  have,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had 
hitherto  the  comfortable  reflection,  that  if  the  record  of  my  misfortunes 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  by  whom  they  are  caused,  they  would, 
without  harming  any  one,  show  him  the  real  character  and  disposition  of 
the  person  who  has  become  his  prisoner  —  perhaps  his  victim.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  other  names,  and  other  characters,  are  to  be  mingled  with  the 
register  of  my  own  sentiments,  I  must  take  additional  care  of  these  papers, 
and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  case  of  the  least  hazard  of  detec- 
tion, I  may  be  able  to  destrov  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  ^all  not  soon 
or  easily  forget  the  lesson  1  have  been  taught,  by  the  prying  disposition 
which  Cristal  Nixon,  this  man's  agent  and  confederate,  manifested  at 
Brokenburn,  and  which  proved  the  original  cause  of  my  sufferings. 

My  laying];  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Journal  hastily,  was  occasioned  by 
the  unwonted  sound  of  a  violin,  in  the  farm-yard  beneath  my  windows.  It 
will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  have  made  music  their  study,  that, 
after  listenmg  to  a  few  notes,  I  became  at  once  assured  that  the  musician 
was  no  other  than  the  itinerant,  formerly  mentioned  as  present  at  the  de- 
struction of  Joshua  Geddes's  stake-nets,  the  superior  delicacy  and  force  of 
whose  execution  would  enable  me  to  swear  to  his  bow  amongst  a  whole 
orchestra.  I  had  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  identity,  because  he  played 
twice  over  the  beautiful  Scottish  air  called  Wandering  Willie ;  and  I  could 
not  help  concluding  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  his  own 
presence,  since  what  the  French  called  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  performer 
was  described  by  the  tune. 

Hope  will  catch  at  the  most  feebte  twig  for  support  in  extremity.  I  knew 
this  man,  though  deprived  of  sight,  to  be  bold,  ingenious,  and  perfectly  ca« 
pable  of  acting  as  a  guide.  I  believed  I  had  won  his  good-will,  by  having, 
m  a  frolic,  assumed  the  character  of  his  partner;  and  I  remembered  that, 
in  a  wild,  wandering,  and  disorderly  course  of  life,  men  as  they  become 
loosened  from  the  ordinary  bonds  of  civil  society,  hold  those  of  comradeship 
more  closely  sacred  ;  so  that  honour  is  sometimes  found  among  thieves,  and 
faith  and  attachment  in  such  as  the  law  has  termed  vagrants.  The  history 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  his  minstrel,  Blondel,  rushed,  at  the  same 
time,  on  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a  smile  at  the 
dignity  of  the  example,  when  applied  to  a  blind  fiddler  and  myself.  Still 
there  was  something  in  all  this  to  awaken  a  hope,  that  if  I  could  open  a 
correspondence  with  this  poor  violer,  he-  might  be  useful  in  extricating  me 
from  my  present  situation. 

His  profession  furnished  me  with  some  hone  that  this  desired  (^nmmnni. 
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played  to  a:compauy  a  particular  health  or  toast,  is  made  ih*  vehicle  of 
compliment,  of  wit,  and  sometimes  ot  satire.* 

w  bile  these  things  passed  through  my  mind  rapidly,  I  heard  my  friend 
beneath  recommence,  for  the  third  time,  the  air  from  which  his  own  name 

li  ^f^^  probably  adopted,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  hie  rustic  auditors. 

**  If  thou  r,anst  play  no  other  spring  but  that,  mon,  ho  hadst  best  put  up 
ho  8  pipes  and  be  joggitig.    Squoire  will  be  back  anon,  or  Master  Nixon 
and  we'll  see  who  will  pay  poiper  then." 

Oho,  thought  I,  if  I  have  no  sharper  ears  than  those  of  my  friends  Jaa 
and  Dorcas  to  encounter,  I  may  venture  an  experiment  upon  them ;  and,  as 
most  expressive  of  my  state  of  captivity,  I  sung  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
137  th  Psalm  — • 

"By  Babel'i  streams  we  sat  ami  wep*..** 

The  country  people  listened  with  attention,  and  when  I  ceased,  I  heard  them 
whisper  together  in  tones  of  commiseration,  **  Lack-a-day,  poor  sool!  no 
pretty  a  man  to  be  beside  his  wits  I" 

"An  he  ■ 
reach  m 
he  struc 
of  which  instantly  occurred  to  me, — 


he  be  that  gate,"  said  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
y  ears,  *'  I  ken  naething  will  raise  his  spirits  like  a  spring."  And 
k  up,  with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  the  lively  Scottish  ai|,  the  words 


"  Oh  whistle  and  111  ctime  t'  ye,  my  lad. 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'  ye.  my  lad : 
Thuurli  father  and  mother  and  a'  sliouid  tae  mad, 
Ob  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'  ye,  my  lad.**^ 

I  soon  heard  a  clattering  noise  of  feet  in  the  court-yard,  which  I  con- 
cluded to  be  Jan  and  Dorcas  dancing  a  jig  in  their  Cumberland  wooden 
clogs.  Under  cover  of  this  din,  I  endeavoured  to  answer  Willie's  signal  by 
whistling,  as  loud  as  I  could,    " 

"Come  back  again  ami  loe  m« 
>^hen  a'  the  lave  are  gane." 

Ile^instantly  threw  the  dancers  out,  by  changing  his  air  to 

"There's  my  thumb.  Til  ne'er  beguile  thee." 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  communication  betwixt  us  was  happiljr  estab- 
hshed,  and  that,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  poor  musician,  I 
should  find  him  willing  to  take  my  letter  to  the  post,  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  some  active  magistrate,  or  of  the  commanding-officer  of  Carlisle 
Castle,  or,  in  short,  to  do  whatever  else  I  could  point  out,  in  the  compass 
of  his  poT^er,  to  contribute  to  my  liberation.    But  to  obtain  speech  of  him, 
I  must  have  run  the  risk  of  alarming  the  suspicions  of  Dorcas,  if  not  of  her 
yet  more  stupid  Corydon.     My  ally's  blindness  prevented  his  receiving  any 
communication  by  signs  from  the  window  — even  if  I  could  have  ventured 
to  make  them,  consistently  with  prudence  — so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
m^e  of  intercourse  we  had  adopted  was  both  circuitous  and  peculiarly 
liable  to  misapprehension,  I  saw  nothing  I  could  do  better  than  to  continue 
It,  trusting  my  own  and  my  correspondent's  acuteness,  in  applying  to  the 
airs  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey      I  thought  of  singing  the 
words  themselves  of  some  significant  onncr   hut  feared  I  might,  by  doing 
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It  appeareid  that  Willie's  powers  of  intelligence  were  mucb  mote  actiTS 
than  mine,  and  that,  like  a  deaf  person,  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  bj 
>iign8,  he  comprehended,  from  the  very  first  notes,  the  whole  meaning^  I  in- 
tended to  convey ;  and  he  accompanied  me  in  the  air  with  his  violin,  in 
such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  show  he  understood  my  meaning,  and  to  pre- 
vent my  whistling  from  being  attended  to. 

His  reply  was  almost  immediate,  and  was  conveyed  in  the  old  martial  air 
of  "  Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver."  I  ran  over  the  words,  and 
fixed  on  the  following  stanzas,  as  most  applicable  to  my  cireamstances : — 

"Cock  ap  four  beav«r,  and  mck  it  fu*  sprnsh, 
Wm'II  oTer  ttie  h4>r«ler  ami  rive  them  a  brush; 
There's  iioinehodv  there  we'll  teach  Iwtter  behaTioar, 
Hey,  Johnnie  lau,  cock  up  your  beaver.** 

If  these  sounds  alluded,  as  I  hope  they  do,  to  the  chance  of  assistance 
from  my  Scottish  friends,  I  may  indeed  consider  that  a  door  is  open  to  hope 
and  freedom.     I  immediately  replied  with, 

**  My  heart's  in  the  HIgfhIands.  my  heart  is  not  liere ; 
My  heart's  in  the  HiKrhlauils.  a-chasias  the  deer; 
A-rhasine  the  wild  deer,  and  folluwing  the  roe. 
My  heart's  in  the  Hijrhlands  wherever  I  go. 

^  •* Farewell  to  the  Highlands!  farewell  to  the  Nortkl  ' 

*  I'he  birth-place  of  valour,  the  cradle  of  worth; 

Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 

The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love.** 

Willie  instantly  played,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  which  might  have  awa- 
kened hope  in  Despair  herself,  if  Despair  could  be  supposed  to  understand 
Scotch  music,  the  fine  old  Jacobite  air, 

♦*  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
And  twice  as  much  as  a'  that* 

I  next  endeavoured  to  intimate  my  wish  to  send  notice  of  my  condition  to 
my  friends ;  and,  despairing  to  find  an  air  sufficiently  expressive  of  my  pur- 
pose, I  ventured  to  sing  a  verse,  which,  in  various  forms,  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  old  ballads — 

**  Whare  will  I  vet  a  honny  boy 
1'hat  will  win  hose  and  sboon: 
That  will  gae  down  to  Durisdeer, 
And  bid  my  merry  men  come  t' 

.    He  drowned  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  by  playing,  witb  much  emphasis, 

I  **Kina  Robin  loes  me." 

Of  this,  though  I  ran  over  the  verses  of  the  song  in  my  mind,  I  could 
make  nothing ;  and  before  I  could  contrive  any  mode  of  intimating  my  un« 
certainty,  a  cry  arose  in  the  court-yard  that  Gristal  Nixon  was  coming. 
My  faithful  Willie  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  not  before  he  had  half  played, 
half  hummed,  by  way  of  farewell, 

*'  Leave  thee— leave  thee,  lad — 
'I'll  never  leave  thee ; 

The  tXani  shall  gae  witherahiw 
Ere  I  will  leave  thee." 

I  am  thus,  I  think,  secure  of  one  trusty  adherent  in  my  misfortunes ;  and, 
however  whimsical  it  may  be  to  rely  much  on  a  man  of  his  idle  profession, 
a!)d  deprived  of  sight  withal,  it  is  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  his  ser- 
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and  frightened  during  the  very  transitory  moments  of  our  interview,  and  I 
think  was,  upon  the  last  occasion,  startled  by  the  entrance  of  some  one  intc 
the  farm-yard,  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  addressing  me.  You  must 
not  ask  whether  I  am  an  early  riser,  since  such  objects  are  only  to  be  seen 
at  daybreak  ;  and  although  I  have  never  again  seen  her,  yet  I  have  reason 
to  think  she  is  not  distont.  It  was  but  three  nights  age,  that,  worn  out  by 
the  uniformity  of  my  coDfinement,  I  had  manifested  more  symptoms  of  des- 
pondence than  I  had  before  exhibited,  which  I  conceive  may  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  domestics,  through  whom  the  circumstance  might  traii> 
spire.  On  the  next  mornins,  the  following  lines  lav  on  my  taUe ;  but  how 
conveyed  there,  I  cannot  tell.  The  hand  in  which  they  were  written  is  • 
beautiful  Italian  manuscript : — 

"As  )(>nla  their  labourara'  hire  d»Iajr, 

Fate  quits  oar  toil  with  hopes  to  «oiM^ 
Which,  if  far  thort  of  presetit  pay. 
Still  owna  a  debt  and  aamee  a  mn. 

"  Quit  tut  the  pledge,  frail  Milerer.  thea* 
Althouj^h  a  distaut  date  be  giTea; 
Despair  is  trflasim  towtirda  man. 
And  blasphemy  to  HeaTea." 

» 

That  these  lines  were  written  with  the  friendly  purpose  of  inducing  mt 
to  keep  up  my  spirits,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I  trust  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  conduct  myself  may  show  that  the  pledge  is  accepted. 

The  dresa  is  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to  be  my  self-elected  guardian's 
pleasure  that  I  shall  travel ;  and  what  does  it  prove  to  be? — A  skirt,  or 
upper-pettieoat  of  camlet,  like  those  worn  by  country  ladies  of  moderate 
rank  vrhen  on  horseback,  with  such  a  riding-mask  as  they  frequently  use 
on  joumeyB  to  preserve  their  eyes  and  complexion  from  the  sun  and  dust> 
itnd  sometimes,  it  is  suspected,  to  enable  them  to  play  off  a  little  coquetry. 
From  the  gayer  mode  of  employing  the  mask,  however,  I  suspect  I  shall  be 
precluded  ;  for  instead  of  being  only  pasteboard,  covered  with  black  velvet, 
I  observe  with  anxiety  that  mine  is  tnickened  with  a  plate  of  steel,  which, 
like  Quixote's  visor,  serves  to  render  it  more  strong  and  durable. 

This  apparatus,  together  with  a  steel  cbisp  for  securing  the  mask  behind 
me  with  a  padlock,  gave  me  fearful  recollections  of  the  unfortunate  heing, 
who,  never  being  permitted  to  lay  aside  such  a  visor,  acquired  the  well-known 
historical  epithet  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  I  hesitated  a  moment 
whether  I  should  so  far  submit  to  the  acts  of  oppression  designed  against 
me  as  to  assume  this  disguise,  which  was,  of  course,  contrived  to  aid  their 
porposes.  But  then  I  remembered  Mr.  Herries's  threat,  that  1  should  be 
kept  close  prisoner  in  a  carriage,  unless  I  assumed  the  dress  which  should 
be  appointed  for  me ;  and  I  considered  the  comparative  degree  of  freedom 
which  I  might  purchase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female  dress,  as  easily 
and  advantageously  purchased.  Here,  therefore,  I  must  pause  for  the 
present,  and  await  what  the  morning  may  bring  forth. 

[To  carry  on  the  story  from  the  documents  before  us,  we  think  it  proper 
here  to  drop  the  Journal  of  the  captive  Darsie  Latimer,  and  adopt,  instead, 
%  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  Alan  Fairford  in  pursuit  of  nis  frinnd« 
which  forms  another  series  in  this  history.] 
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KARRATIYE    OF    ALAN    FAIRFORB. 

Tbi  reader  oa)i;ht>  by  this  time,  to  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  charactei 
►»f  Alan  Fairford.  He  had  a  warmth  of  heart  which  the  study  of  the  law 
and  of  the  world  could  not  chill,  and  talents  which  they  had  rendered  un- 
usually acute.  Deprived  of  the  personal  patronage  enjoyed  by  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  assumed  the  gown  under  the  protection  of  their  aristc^ 
cratic  alliances  and  descents,  he  early  saw  that  he  should  have  that  to 
achieve  for  himself  which  fell  to  them  as  a  right  of  birth.  He  laboured 
hard  in  silence  and  solitude,  and  his  labours  were  crowned, with  success. 
But  Alan  doted  on-  his  friend  Darsie,  even  more  than  he  loved  his  profession, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  threw  every  thing  aside  when  he  thought  Liatimer  in 
danger ;  forgetting  fame  and  fortune,  and  hazarding  even  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  his  father,  to  rescue  him  whom  he  loved  with  an  elder  brother's 
affection.  Darsie,  though  his  parts  were  more  quick  and  brilliant  than  those 
of  his  friend,  seemed  always  to  the  latter  a  being  under  his  peculiar  charge, 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  cherish  and  protect,  in  cases  wnere  the  youth^s 
own  experience  was  unequal  to  the  exigency ;  and  now,  when,  the  fate  of 
Latimer  seemipg  worse  than  doubtful,  Alan's  whole  prudence  and  energy 
were  to  be  exerted  in  his  behalf,  an  adventure  which  might  have  seemed 
perilous  to  most  youths  of  his  age,  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  knew  hpw  to  appeal  to  them ; 
and,  besides  his  professional  confidence,  his  natural  disposition  was  steady, 
sedate,  persevering,  and  undaunted.  With  these  requisites  he  undertook  a 
quest  which,  at  that  time,,  was  not  unattended  with  actual  danger,  and  had 
much  in  it  to  appal  a  more  timid  disposition. 

Fairford's  first  inquiry  concerning  his  friend  was  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Dumfries,  Provost  Crosbie,  who  had  sent  the  information  of  Darsie's 
disappearance.  On  his  first  application,  he  thought  he  discerned  in  the 
honest  dignitary  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject.  The  Provost  spoke  of 
the  riot  at  the  fishing  station  as  an  **  outbreak  among  those  lawless  loons 
the  fishermen,  which  concerned^ the  Sheriff,''  he  said,  ''more  than  us  poor 
Town-Council  bodies,  that  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  peace  within  burgh, 
amongst  such  a  set  of  commoners  as  the  town  are  plagued  with.'' 

*'  But  this  is  not  all,  Provost  Crosbie,"  said  Mr.  Alan  Fairford ;  "  A  young 

fentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  has  disappeared  amongst  their  hands  —  you 
now  him.     My  father  gave  him  a  letter  to  you — Mr.  Darsie  Latilner." 

"  Lack-a-day,  yes !  lack-arday,  yes  1"  said  the  Provost ;  "  Mr.  Darsie  Lar 
timer — he  dined  at  my  house — I  hope  he  is  well." 

**  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Alan,  rather  indignantly ;  ^*  but  I  desire  more  cer 
tainty  on  that  point.    You  yourself  wrote  my  father  that  he  had  disap- 
peared." 

**  Troth,  yes,  and  that  is  true,"  said  the  Provost.  "  But  did  he  not  g** 
back  to  his  friends  in  Scotland?  it  was  not  natural  to  think  he  would  stay 
here." 

"  Not  unless  he  is  under  restraint,"  said  Fairford,  surprised  at  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  Provost  seemed  to  take  up  the  matter. 
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'^But  you  are  in  the  oommisinon  besides,  Mr.  Crosbis ;  a  Jattioe  of  P«ao# 

for  the  county." 

''  True,  Yery  true — ^tbat  is/'  said  tbe  oautioas  magistrate,  "  I  will  not  »a^ 
but  my  name  may  stand  on  the  list,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have 
ever  qualified."* 

"Why,  in  that  case,"  said  yonng  Fairford,  "there  are  ill-natured  peopk 
might  doubt  your  attachment  to  the  Protestant  line,  Mr.  Crosbie/' 

*'  God  forbid,  Mr.  Fairfurd  I  I  who  have  done  and  suffered  in  the  forty- 
dve.  I  reckon  the  Highlandmen  did  me  damaee  to  tbe  amount  of  100^ 
Scots,  forby  all  they  ate  and  drank — no,  no,  sir,  I  stand  beyond  challenge ; 
Vut  as  for  plaguing  myself  with  county  business,  let  them  that  aught  the 
mare  shoe  the  mare.  The  Commissioners  of  Supply  would  see  my  back 
broken  before  they  would  help  me  in  the  bureh's  work,  and  all  tbe  world 
kens  the  difference  of  the  weight  between  public  business  in  burgh  and 
landward.  What  are  their  riots  to  me?  have  we  not  riots  enoush  of  our 
own?— -But  I  must  be  getting  ready,  for  the  council  meets  this  forenoon. 
I  am  blithe  to  see  your  father's  son  on  the  causeway  of  our  ancient  burgh, 
Hr.  Alan  Fairford.  Were  you  a  twelvemonth  aulder,  we  would  make  a 
Wrgess  of  you,  man.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  dine  with  me  before  you 
;o  away.  What  think  you  of  to-day  at  two  o'clock—just  a  roasted  obucky 
*nd  a  drappit  egg  ?" 

Alan  Fairford  resolved  that  his  friend's  hospitality  should  not,  as  it 
«eemed  the  inviter  iqtended,  put  a  stop  to  his  queries.  "  I  must  delay  yon 
for  a  moment,"  he  said,  **  Mr.  Orosbie ;  this  is  a  serious  affair ;  a  young 
gentleman  of  high  hopes,  my  own  dearest  friend,  is  missing  —  you  cannot 
think  it  will  be  passed  over  slightly,  if  a  man  of  your  high  character  and 
known  zeal  for  the  government,  do  not  make  some  active  inquiry.  Mr. 
Crosbie,  you  are  my  father's  friend,  and  I  respect  you  as  such — but  to 
others  it  will  have  a  bad  appearance." 

The  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  unwrung ;  he  paced  the  room  in 
much  tribulation,  repeating,  "  But  what  can  I  do,  Mr.  Fairford  ?  I  warrant 
Tour  friend  casts  up  again — he  will  come  back  again,  like  the  ill  shilling — 
he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  that  tyncs — a  hellicat  boy,  running  through  th 
country  with  a  blind  fiddler,  and  playing  the  fiddle  to  a  parcel  of  black 
guards,  who  can  tell  where  the  like  of  him  may  have  scampered  to?" 

"  There  are  persons  apprehended,  and  in  the  jail  of  the  town,  as  I  under^ 
stand  from  the  Sheriff-Substitute,"  said  Mr.  Fairford;  "you  must  call  them 
before  you,  and  inquire  what  they  know  of  this  young  gentleman." 

"  Ay,  ay — the  Sheriff-Depute  did  commit  some  poor  creatures,  I  believe— 
wretched  ignorant  fishermen  bodies,  that  had  been  quarrelling  with  Quaker 
Geddes  and  his  stakenets,  whilk,  under  favour  of  your  gown  be  it  spoken, 
Mr.  Fairford,  are  not  over  and  above  lawful,  and  the  Town-Clerk  thinks 
that  they  may  be  lawfully  removed  viafacti  — hut  that  is  by  the  by.  But, 
sir,  the  creatures  were  a'  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence :  the  Quaker  would 
not  swear  to  them,  and  what  could  the  Sheriff  and  me  do  but  iust  let  them 
loose  ?  Come  awa,  cheer  up,  Master  Alan,  and  take  a  walk  till  dinner  time 
— I  must  really  go  to  the  council." 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Provost,"  said  Alan ;  "  I  lodge  a  complaint  before  you 
as  a  magistrate,  and  you  will  find  it  serious  to  slight  it  over.  You  must 
have  these  men  apprehended  again." 

"Ay,  ay  —  easy  said;  but  catch  them  that  can,"  answered  the  Provost; 
they  are  ower  the  March  bv  thia  fir^o  ^..  k^  tha  ru^\nt  of  Cairn. —  Lord 
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**  Mr.  Crosbie,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  the  joang  ooamellor ;  *'  iberb 
is  a  person  of  more  importance  than  such  wretches  as  you  describe  con« 
oemed  in  this  unhappy  business  —  I  most  name  to  yoa  a  certain  Mr. 
Herries." 

He  kept  his  eye  on  the  Provost  as  he  uttered  the  name,  which  he  did 
rather  at  a  venture,  and  from  the  connection  which  that  gentleman,  and  his 
real  or  supposed  niece,  seemed  to  have  with  the  fate  of  Darsie  Latimer,  than 
from  any  aistinet  cause  of  suspicions  which  he  entertained.  He  tbonght 
the  Provost  seemed  embarrassed,  though  he  showed  much  desire  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  indifference,  in  which  he  partly  snoceeded. 

**  Uerries  1"  be  said — '*  What  Herries  ?^-There  are  many  of  that  n»m»— 
not  so  many  as  formerly,  for  the  old  stocks  are  wearing  out ;  bat  there  is 
Herries  of  Heathgill,  and  Herries  of  AuohintuUock,  and  Herries—" 

^  To  save  you  Ikrtber  trouble,  this  person's  deugnation  is  Herries  of  Bir* 
fenswork." 

**0f  Birrenswork  t"  said  Mr.  Crosbie;  **I  have  you  now,  Mr.  Alan. 
Could  you  not  as  well  have  said,  the  Laird  of  Redganntlet?" 

Fairford  was  too  wary  to  testify  any  surprise  at  this  identification  of 
names,  however  unexpected.  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  be  was  more  gene^ 
irally  known  by  the  name  of  Herries.  I  have  seen  and  been  in  company 
with  him  under  that  name,  I  am  sure." 

**  Oh  ay ;  in  Edinburgh,  belike.  Tou  know  Redganntlet  was  nnfortonate 
a  great  while  ago,  and  though  he  was  maybe  not  deeper  in  the  mire  than 
other  folk,  yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  not  get  so  easily  out." 

**  He  was  attainted,  I  understand ;  and  has  no  remission,"  said  Fairford. 

The  cautious  Provost  only  nodded,  and  said,  **  You  may  guess,  therefore, 
why  it  is  so  convenient  he  should  hold  his  mother's  name,  which  is  also 
partly  his  own,  when  he  is  about  Edinburgh.  To  bear  his  proper  name 
might  be  accounted  a  kind  of  flying  in  the  face  of  government,  ye  under- 
stand. But  he  has  been  long  connived  at — the  story  is  an  old  story— >  and 
the  gentleman  has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  is  of  a  very  ancient  and 
honourable  house — has  cousins  among  the  great  folk — counts  kin  with  the 
Advocate  and  with  the  Sheriff — hawks,  you  know,  Mr.  Alan,  will  not  pike 
out  hawks'  een^he  is  widely  connected--^y  wife  is  a  fourth  cousin  of  Red 
gauntlet's." 

Hinc  ilke  laehrynujpl  thought  Alan  Fairford  to  himself;  but  the  hint  pre- 
sently determined  him  to  proceed  by  soft  means  and  with  caution.  **  I  beg 
you  to  understand,"  said  Fairford,  **  that  in  the  investieation  I  am  about  to 
make,  I  design  no  harm  to  Mr.  Herries,  or  RedgauntTet — call  him  what 
Vou  will.  All  I  wish  is,  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  my  friend.  I  know  that 
he  was  rather  foolish  in  once  going  upon  a  mere  frolic,  in  disguise,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  same  gentleman's  house.  In  his  circumstances,  Mr. 
Redgauntlet  may  have  misinterpreted  the  motives,  and  considered  Ihursie 
Latimer  as  a  spy.  His  influence,  I  believe,  is  great,  among  the  disorderly 
people  you  spoke  of  but  now  7" 

The  Provost  answered  with  another  sagacious  shake  of  his  head,  ^at 
would  have  done  honour  to  Lord  Burleigh  m  the  Critic. 

**  Well,  then,"  continued  Fairford,  *'  is  it  not  possible  that,  in  the  mis- 
taken b^ief  that  Mr.  Latimer  was  a  spy,  he  may,  upon  such  suspicion, 
have  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and  confined  somewhere  ?  —  Such  things 
are  done  at  elections,  and  on  occasions  less  pressing  than  when  men  think 
their  lives  are  in  daneer  from  an  informer '^ 
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hnd,  or  in  Islay,  or  some  of  the  Hebrides ;  but  depend  opon  it,  bf  \m  inea 
pable  of  harming  a  hair  of  his  head." 

"I  am  determined  not  to  trust  to  that,  Provost,"  answered  Fairford, 
firmly ;  "  and  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  at  your  way  of  talking  so  H^htl^ 
of  such  an  aggression  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  You  are  to  consider, 
and  Mr.  Herries  or  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  friends  would  do  very  well  also  tfl 
consider,  how  it  would  sound  in  the  ears  of  an  English  Secretary  of  State^ 
that  an  attainted  traitor  (for  such  is  this  gentleman)  has  not  only  ventured 
to  take  np  his  abode  in  this  realm — against  the  King  of  which  he  has  been 
in  arms — but  in  suspected  of  having  proceeded,  by  open  force  and  violence* 
against  the  person  of  one  of  the  lieges,  a  young  man,  who  is  neither  with* 
out  friends  nor  property  to  secure  his  being  righted." 

The  Provrost  looked  at  the  young  counsefior  with  a  &C6  in  which  distrust, 

alarm,  and  vexation  seemed  mingled.     **  A  fashions  job,"  he  said  at  last, 

*'a  iashious  job ;  and  it  will  be  dangerous  meddling  with  it.    I  should  like 

ill  to  see  your  father's  son  turn  informer  against  an  unfortunate  gentleman." 

"Neither  do  I  mean  it,"  answered  Alan,  "provided  that  nnfortunats 

genileoian  and  his  friends  give  me  a  quiet  opportunity  of  securing  my 

friend's  safety.     If  I  could  ^eak  vnth  Mr.  Kedgauntlet,  and  hear  his  own 

explanation,  I  should  probably  be  satisfied.    If  I  am  forced  to  denounce 

him  to  government,  it  will  be  in  his  new  capacity  of  a  kidnapper.     I  ma^ 

not  be  able,  nor  is  it  my  business,  to  prevent  his  being  recognised  in  his 

former  character  of  an  attainted  person,  excepted  from  the  general  pardon." 

"  Master  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  "would  ye  ruin  the  poor  innocent 

gentleman  on  an  idle  suspicion  ?" 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,.  Mr.  Crosbie;  my  line  of  conduct  is  determined  — 
unless  that  suspicion  is  removed." 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  the  Provost,  "since  so  it  be,  and  since  you  say  that 
you  do  not  seek  to  harm  Kedgauntlet  personally,  I'll  ask  a  man  to  dine  with 
us  to-dfiiy  that  kens  as  much  about  his  matters  as  most  folk.  You  must 
think,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  though  Kedgauntlet  be  my  wife's  near  relative* 
and  though,  doubtless,  I  wish  him  weel,  yet  I  am  not  the  person  who  is 
hke  to  be  intrusted  with  his  incomings  and  outgoings.  I  am  not  a  man  for 
that — ^I  keep  the  kirk,  and  I  abhor  Popery — I  have  stood  up  for  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  for  liberty  aad  property  —  I  carried  arms,  sir,  against  the 
Pretender,  when  three  of  the  Highlandmen's  baggage-carts  were  stopped  at 
Hcolefechan  ;  and  I  had  an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds—" 

"  S€»ts,"  intenrupted  Fairford;     "  You  forget  you  told  me  all  this  before." 
'*  Scots  or  English,  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  lose,"  said  the  Provost ; 
**  so  you  see  I  am  not  a  person  to  pack  or  peel  with  Jacobites,  and  such  un« 
freemen  as  poor  Kedgauntiet." 

"  Granted,  granted,  Mr.  Crosbie;  and  what  then?"  said  Alan  Fairford. 
*'  Vf^hj,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  I  am  to  help  yon  at  this  pinch,  it  cannot 
be  by  and  through  my  ain  personal  knowledge,  but  through  some  fitting 
agent  or  third  person." 

**  Oranted  again,"  said  Fairford.    "  And  pray  who  may  this  third  person 
be?" 

•*  Wha  but  Pate  Maxwell  of  Summertreefr— him  they  call  Pate-in-Peril." 
**  An  old  forty-five  man,  of  course  ?"  said  Fairford. 
•*lfe  may  swear  that,"  replied  the  Provost  —  "as  black  a  Jacobite  as  the 
auld  leaven  can  make  him ;  but  a  sonsy,  merry  companion,  that  none  of  "• 

t^kin^  if.  wnrf.Vi  wK;1«.   4.^    i U  ^If  f^^   «1l    U\a    Kmarra    nnd    hi  A   olaverS.       YoU 
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(he  gtiwn,  bociOM  of  the  oath^,  which  kept  more  folk  ont  then  than  thof 
do  now  —  the  more's  the  pity." 

"  What !  are  you  sorry,  Provofet,  that  Jacobitism  is  upon  the  decline  V 
said  Fairford. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  Provost —  **  I  am  only  sorry  for  the  folks  losing 
the  tenderness  of  conscience  which  they  used  tu  have.  I  have  a  son  breed* 
ing  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fairford ;  and,  no  doubt,  considering  my  services  and 
sufferings,  I  might  have  looked  for  some  bit  postie  to  him ;  but  if  the  muckle 
tikes  come  in—J  mean  a'  these  Maxwells,  and  Johnstones,  and  great  lairda, 
that  the  oaths  used  to  keep  out  lang  syne — the  bits  o'  messan  dogies,  likA 
my  son,  and  maybe  like  your  father's  son,  Mr.  Alan,  will  be  sair  put  to  tht 
wall." 

*'  But  to  return  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Grosbie,"  said  Fairford,  "  do  you  really 
think  it  likely  that  this  Mr.  Maxwell  will  be  of  service  in  this  matter?" 

**  It's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump  to  the  whole 
squad  of  them,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  and  Redgauntlet,  though  he  will  not 
stick  at  times  to  call  him  a  fool,  takes  more  of  his  counsel  than  any  man's 
else  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  Pate  can  bring  him  to  a  communing,  the  busi* 
ness  is  done.     '*  He's  a  sharp  chield,  Pate-in-Peril." 

*'  Pate>in-Peril !"  repeated  Alan ;  **  a  very  singular  name." 

'*Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got  it;  but  I'll  say  naething 
about  that,"  said  the  Provost,  **  for  fea^  of  forestalling  his  market ;  for  ye 
are  sure  to  hear  it  once  at  least,  however  oftener,  before  the  punch-bowl 
gives  place  to  the  tea-pot. — ^And  now,  fare  ye  weel ;  for  there  is  the  council- 
bell  clinking  in  earnest :  and  if  I  am  not  there  before  it  jows  in.  Bailie 
Laurie  will  be  trying  some  of  his  manoeuvres." 

The  Provost,  repeating  his  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Fairford  at  two 
o'clock,  at  length  effected  his  escape  from  the  young  counsellor,  and  left 
him  at  a  considerable  loss  how  to  proceed.  The  Sheriff,  it  seems,  had  re* 
turned  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  feared  to  find  the  visible  repugnance  of  the 
Provost  to  interfere  with  this  Laird  of  Birrenswork,  or  Redgauntlet,  much 
stronger  amongst  the  country  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics  as 
well  as  Jacobites,  and  most  others  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  kinsmen  and 
friends,  by  prosecuting  with  severity  political  offences  which  had  almost 
run' a  prescription. 

To  collect  all  the  information  in  his  power,  and  not  to  have  recourse  to 
the  higher  authorities  until  he  could  give  all  the  light  of  which  the  case  was 
capable,  seemed  the  wiser  proceeding  in  a  choice  of  difficulties.  He  had 
some  conversation  with  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  who,  as  well  as  the  Provost, 
was  an  old  correspondent  of  his  father.  Alan  expressed  to  that  officer  a 
purpose  of  visiting  Brokenburn,  but  was  assured  by  him,  that  it  would  be 
a  step  attended  with  much  danger  to  his  own  person,  and  altogether  fruit* 
less ;  that  the  individuals  who  had  been  ringleaders  in  the  riot  were  long 
since  safely  sheltered  in  their  various  lurking-holes  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cum- 
berland, and  elsewhere ;  and  that  those  who  might  remain  would  andoubt< 
edly  commit  violence  on  an^  who  visited  their  settlement  with  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  late  disturbances. 

There  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his  hastening  to  Mount  Sharon, 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  latest  news  of  his  friend ;  and  there  was  time 
enough  to  do  so,  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  Provost's  dinner.  Upon 
the  road,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  obtained  one  point  of  almost 
certain  informsLtton.     Thn  nprnnn  xehn  lin.H  in  a.  mannoi*  -Pm./>Arl  kimoAlP  .««v^» 
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•We  and  mmiable  man  t  It  was  imposmble  it  could  be  merely  owing  t» 
Bedgaiintlet's  mistaking  Daraie  for  a  spj ;  for  thoogh  that  was  the  solutioi* 
which  Fairford  had  offered  to  the  Provoet,  he  well  knew  that,  in  point  ol 
fact,  he  himself  had  been  warned  by  bis  singular  visiter  of  some  danger  t4 
which  his  friend  Tr.as  exposed,  before  such  suspicion  could  bare  been  enter> 
tained;  and  the  injanctions  received  by  Latimer  from  his  guardian,  or  him 
who  acted  as  sach,  Mr.  Griffiths  of  London,  pointed  to  the  same  thing.  lie 
was  rather  glad,  however,  that  he  had  not  let  Provost  Orosbie  into  bis  seorott 
farther  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  since  it  was  plain  that  the  conneo* 
tion  of  hia  wife  with  the  suspected  pwrty  was  likely  to  affect  his  impartiality 
as  a  magistrate. 

When  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon,  Rachel  Oeddes  hasteced 
to  meet  him,  almost  before  the  servant  could  open  the  door.  She  drew  back 
in  disappointment  when  she  beheld  a  stranger,  and  said,  to  excuse  her  pre* 
cipitatioD,  that  *'.8be  had  thought  it  was  her  brother.  Joshua  returned  mm 
Cumberland." 

"Mr.  Oeddes  is  then  absent  from  home?"  said  Fairford,  much  disap* 
pointed  in  his  turn. 

'He  hath  been  gone  since  yesterday,  friend,"  answered  Rachel,  onet 
more  composed  to  the  quietude  which  characterises  her  sect,  but  her  pale 
cheek  and  red  eye  givine  contradiction  to  her  assumed  eauanimity. 

"I  am,"  said  Fairford,  hastily,  "the  particular  friend  of  a  young  man 
not  unknown  to  you,  Miss  Oeddes — the  rriend  of  Darsie  Latimer — and  am 
come  hither  in  the  utmoflt  anxiety,  having  understood  from  Provost  Crosbie, 
that  he  had  disappeared  in  the  night  when  a  destructive  attack  was  made 
upon  the  fishing*station  of  Mr.  Geddes." 

"Thou    dost  afflict  me,  friend,  by  thy  inquiries,"  said  Rachel,  mor^ 

affected  than  before  ;  "  for  although  the  youth  was  like  those  of  the  worldW 

generation,  wise  in  his  own  Conceit,  and  lightly  to  lie  moved  by  the  breath 

of  vanity,  yet  Joshua  loved  him,  and  his  heart  clave  to  him  as  if  he  had 

Deen  his  own  son.     And  when  he  himself  escaped  from  the  sons  of  Belial, 

which  was  not  until  they  had  tired  themselves  with  reviling,  and  with  idle 

reproach,  and  the  jests  of  the  scoffer,  Joshua,  my  brother,  returned  to  them 

once  and  again,  to  give  ransom  for  the  youth  called  Darsie  Latimer,  with 

offers  of  money  and  with  promise  of  remission,  but  they  would  not  hearken 

to  him.     Also,  he  went  before  the  Head  Judge,  whom  men  call  the  Sheriff, 

and  would  have  told  him  of  the  youth's  peril ;  but  he  would  in  no  waT 

hearken  to  him  unless  be  would  swear  unto  the  truth  of  his  words,  whicn 

thing  he  might  not  do  without  sin,  seeing  it  is  written,  Swear  not  at  all  — 

ilsQ,  that  our  conversation  shall  be  yea  or  nay.     Therefore,  Joshua  returned 

to  me  disconsolate,  and  said,  ^^ister  Rachel,  this  youth  hath  run  into  peril 

for  my  sake ;  assuredly  I  shall  not  be  guiltless  if  a  hair  of  his  head  be 

harmed,  seeing  I  have  sinned  in  permitting  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  fishings 

station  when  such  evil  was  to  be  feared.     Therefore,  I  will  take  my  horse, 

3ven  Solonion,  and  ride  swiftly  into  Cumberland,  and  I  will  make  myself 

friends  with  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  among  the  magistrates  of  the 

3entiles,   and  among  their  mighty  men ;   and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 

Darsio  Latimer  shall  be  delivered,  even  if  it  were  at  the  expense  oi  half  my 

substance.'     And  I  said,  *Nay,  my  brother,  go  not,  for  they  will  but  scoff 

%t  and   revile  thee:  but  hirft  with  thv  silvftr  onn  of  the  scribes,  who  are 
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may  swallow  faim  np^  or  the  sword  of  the  enemj  nmj  devour  him  -^  nevei 
tfaelesB,  my  hope  is  better  in  Him  who  directeth  all  things,  and  ruleth  ovei 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  overruleth  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and  whc 
can  redeem  us  even  as  a  bird  from  the  fowler's  net" 

This  was  all  that  Fairford  could  learn  from  Miss  Geddes ;  but  he  heard 
with  pleasure,  that  the  good  Quaker,  her  brother,  had  many  friends  among 
those  of  his  own  profession  in  Cumberland,  and  without  exposing  himself 
to  so  much  danger  as  his  sister  seemed  to  apprehend,  he  trusted  he  might 
be  able  to  discover  some  traces  of  Darsie  Latimer.  He  himself  rode  back 
to  Domfriea,  having  left  with  Miss  Geddes  his  direction  in  that  place,  and 
an  earnest  -request  that  she  would  forward  thither  whatever  iDformation 
the  might  obtain  from  her  brother. 

On  Fairford's  return  to  Dumfries  he  employed  the  brief  interval  which 
remained  before  dinner-time,  in  writing  an  account  of  what  had  befallen 
Latimer,  and  of  the  present  uncertainty  of  his  condition,  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Griffiths,  through  whose  hands  the  remittances  for  his  friend's  service  had 
been  regularly  made,  desiring  he  would  instantly  acquaint  him  with  such 
parts  of  his  history  as  might  direct  him  in  the  search  which  he  was  about 
to  institute  through  the  border  counties,  and  which  he  pledged  himself  not 
to  give  up  until  he  had  obtained  news  of  his  friend,  alive  or .  dead.  The 
young  lawyer's  mind  felt  easier  when  he  had  despatched  this  letter.  He 
eoukl  not  conceive  any  reason  why  his  friend's  life  should  be  umed  at ;  he 
knew  Darsie  had  done  nothing  by  which  his  liberty  oould  be  legally  affected ; 
and  although,  even  of  late  years,  there  had  been  singular  histories  of  men, 
and  women  also,  who  had  been  trepanned,  and  concealed  in  solitudes  and 
distant  islands,  in  order  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  such  violences 
had  been  chiefly  practised  by  the  rich  on  the  poor,  and  by  the  strong  on  the 
feeble ;  whereas,  m  the  present  case,  this  Mr.  Uerries,  or  Redgauntlet,  being 
amenable,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  the  censure  of  the  law,  must  be  the 
weakest  in  any  struggle  in  which  it  could  be  appealed  to.  It  is  true,  that 
his  friendly  anxiety  whispered,  that  the  very  cause  which  rendered  this 
oppressor  less  formidable,  might  make  him  more  desperate.  Still,  recalling 
his  language,  so  strikingly  that  of  the  gentleman,  and  even  of  the  man  of 
honour,  Alan  Fairford  concluded,  that  though,  in  his  feudal  pride.  Red- 
gauntlet  might  venture  on  the  deeds  of  violence  exercised  by  the  aris* 
tocracy  in  other  times,  he  could  not  be  capable  of  any  action  of  deliberate 
atrocity.  And  in  these  convictions  he  went  to  dine  with  Provost  Crosbicb 
with  a  heart  more  at  ease  than  might  have  been  expected.* 

NARRATIVE   OF   ALAN   FAIRFORD,   CONTINUED. 

Five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  town-clock  struck  two,  before  Alan 
Fairford,  who  had  made  a  small  detour  to  put  bis  letter  into  the  post-house, 
reached  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Provost  Crosbie,  and  was  at  once  greeted  by 
the  voice  of  that  civic  dignitary,  and  the  rural  dignitary  his  visiter,  as  by 
the  voices  of  men  impatient  for  their  dinner. 


••a^TlWoJt.  **'*  ^^•'^"i-tbe  Edinburgh  time  i.  kter  ti^tt,  ,mr..'' 

y««r"&ther^l  *^'tl'  r"«  ,8?»«««"»."  ••«  *»•«  Uird;  "I  renien.b« 

SdiaburLh  «^J't  5*  ^"r"'  *'Tty  ye«"  ag^l  i^ikon  you  an  w  late  ii. 
nuiB  Durgb  aa  at  London,  four  o'clock  hours— «li  T" 

bu«h  l5.1\!f  *"*  degewrate  "  replied  Fairford ;  "  but  oertunlT  many  Edia 
SJIuTv  E«"/   Bo.'ll^yiMd  ^  to  postpone  their  dinner  Jll  th^e.  that 

.?T^*J     ^^  ^""  ^  *^  •»«"«'  'lieir  London  correepondente." 
bave^  ^o^'J^ffT  u"^  '".?"**  *?'•  **""•» '  "  ««i  p.»y.  what  the  detU 
"  T^J^S^*  *^  -^"^  ***k'«  *«  ^0  »»*»>  I*"<lon  corrianbndentor* 
"  olt  *!?**«••»••»  »■«»*  have  their  Roods."  said  Fairford. 

eustompr^' ^LJ"?  "^  ""■■  »'"».  &»""!»  manufactures,  and  pick  thcif 
•T^?*",jp««^f  «*  '''  »  more  patriotic  manner  ?"  *^ 

.<  i"*"  *'»«  l»dies  must  hare  fashions,"  said  Fairford. 

A  t^^Jzl^  *""*  ^"I^  *'"  P'*'<*  ««'  »•'«'•  ^<^y  M  thei'  mothers  didT 
a  .^^^-T"  B°i'^1,°"'^  *"y**'  '  "^'^  cwkeraony  from  Paris,  should  serve 
W^to^  W.™^  Wr**  "•**  °"^?y  *'^*«"°  '^ft- 1  tbixk-Mareschal,  Airley, 
and  UdUy«r^  i?*'"f."'"*'  '"  P***^  """^  gone-ay,  ay,  the  countessw 

•^tb'tStr'sLrtf^o^i^nr;:^.*^.'^'''^'"  ""^'^  "^^"^  '-"^ «-' 

o./^di-®"  ^"bly.Room  1"  said  the  old  Jacobite  Laird—"  Umph— I  mind 

^^nS*^^  '"""*'**?  "'*"  '?  *^  "'<»  A8«embl7-Roc«t-Bat «me,  ^ 
and  d^hnT.^/!*  q«»tion8-the  answers  all  smell  of  new  lords  new  lands, 

S^b^  ^"L?::JrmttT^7y'' '^  "*"'  *  ''''^'  "''"*  *^^  "^  """• 
caJL^itLnr"  f  Vi  }^'\9T^I^  had  been  absent,  like  Eve,  "on  hospitable 
riS^  b^th,  dV",*' ''>'^''  '^^  *<*  "°»  «»"«•"«  herself  exempW^from, 
SDte^doil  «f  V.1*R*'  "^  her  husband's  rank  in  the  municipality,  or  th^ 
iSa^  of  her  hit^h  7*"*^  "'^''  f^'""'  "'  *^«"  ^y  the  more  Kghfy  prised 
often  infn™. J?  V   i  -"^  f^  '**  ^"'  »  MaKwell,  and  allied,  as  ifer  husband 

v^vt^i'f^f.Tt.'  *"*'  ""^  *""  '  PO"'?'  good-looking  woman  of  her 
^le:S^n  ^Zt  ***'  P**P  ?•"  "•*  kitohen  hJi  somewhat  heightened  bet 
T^e  P^w  3!^  °**  r?  """  ?  °^'"  '°"«h  «*  «»"«•  might^have  done, 
of  hep  ■  KT^  ^I.T^y  J*T**o°'1''"''  '""ly-  n»y>  -^-e  •*•<»  he  was  afraid 
tLl  luv  wheL  tS/v -^  u  ,k''''  '^K""""*'  fi^ily  there  went  a  rumour, 
of  their  h^sWH^Z  r  **■•  '••*"  'as  a  gray  mare  i»  surely  in  the  stabled 
«K^dLne1r^;rJ?'*"  ^Vt"*  '«''*«  '»  Wouverman's  pictures.    The 

^bt??ttCd  a  o"n^g^h tr'^Wp  *  *T  "'  P^^'*?  r**?.  ^'- 
cil>ta.bl<»  ftf  ^K«  K«.«.t  !^r  V    ?f  '  *"*^  "^^  Provost  8  enemies  at  the  Coun- 

ha,^tg^e"l^:..Wp^ntt„Th;  tl""  r^.-»  "^  -"T  »  »-'<» 
meat,  of  wEioh  he  dared  not  hwe  „il„       '."'^  Kng  George  and  govern- 

chamber;  and  that,  in  faorhis  wife's  n-n'''^'^  t'^^-'^fl''  "  ^u  a""  ^^ 
then  occasioned  his  acting,  or  fo*bLrin^  .""""f '^"^  influence  had  now  and 
from  his  general  professions  of  zeM  for^R^  1"^- '"  "  ^"^i™'  '*t^  ^i?""*"* 
many  respect  true,  it  was  certain  i"L^"?l»".<'"P/'?.*"P'ffl.  i^"'.'^^?' 
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tb  the  magisterial  oomplaints  of  the  Provoet,  that  dinner  was  just  coming 
(ip.  "i)at  since  you  changed  poor  Peter  MacAlpin,  that  used  to  take  can 
or  the  town*c]ock,  my  dear,  it  has  never  gone  well  a  single  day/' 

"Peter  MacAlpin,  my  dear/'  said  the  Provost,  *'made  himself  too  busy 
for  a  person  in  office,  and  drunk  healths  and  so  forth,  which  it  became  no 
man  to  drink  or  to  pledge,  far  less  one  that  is  in  point  of  office  a  servant  oi 
the  public.  I  understand  that  he  lost  the  music  bells  in  Edinburgh  for 
playing  '  Ower  the  Water  to  Charlie,'  upon  the  tenth  of  June.  He  is  a 
black  sheep,  and  deserves  no  encouragement/' 

"  Not  a  bad  tune  though,  after  all/'  said  Summertrees ;  and,  turning  to 
the  window,  he  half  hummed,  half  whistled,  the  air  in  question,  then  sang 
the  last  verse  aloud : 

''Oh  I  loe  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Thoug:h  Hioie  there  he  that  abbir  him; 
Bat  oh  to  see  the  deil  i^dk  hame 

WF  a*  the  Whjin  brfore  him ! 
Over  the  water,  and  ov«r  the  aea. 

And  over  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  com«  wo,  well  gather  and  go 

And  live  or  die  with  Charlie.'* 

Mrs.  Crosbie  smiled  furtively  on  the  Laird,  wearing  an  aspect  at  the  same 
time  of  deep  submission ;  while  the  Provost,  not  choosing  to  near  his  visiter's 
ditty,  took  a  turn  through  the  room,  in  unqQestioned  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  authority. 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  quiet  smile  of  submis- 
sion, "ye  ken  these  matters  best,  and  you  will  do  your  pleasure  —  they  are 
far  above  my  hand  —  only,  I  doubt  if  ever  the  town-clock  Mrill  go  right,  or 
your  meals  be  got  up  so  regular  as  I  should  wish,  till  Peter  MacAlpin  gets 
bis.  office  back  again.  The  body's  auld,  and  can  neither  work  nor  want,  but 
he  is  the  only  hand  to  set  a  clock." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that,  notwithstanding  this  prediction,  which, 
probably,  the  fair  Cassandra  had  the  full  means  of  accomplishing,  it  was 
not  till  the  second  council-day  thereafter  that  the  misdemeanours  of  the 
Jacobite  clock-keeper  were  passed  over,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to 
his  occupation  of  nxing  the  town's  time,  and  the  Provost's  dinner-hour. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  dinner  passed  pleasantly  away.  Summer* 
trees  talked  and  jested  with  the  easy  indifference  of  a  man  who  holds  him- 
self superior  to  his  company.  He  was  indeed  an  important  person,  as  was 
testified  by  his  portly  appearance ;  his  hat  laced  with  point  (VEspagne;  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  once  richly  embroidered,  though  now  almost  threadbare ; 
the  splendour  of  his  solitaire,  and  laced  ruffles,  though  the  first  was  sorely 
creased,  and  the  other  sullied ;  not  to  forget  the  length  of  his  silver-hilted 
rapier.  His  wit,  or  rather  humour,  bordered  on  the  sarcastic,  and  intimated 
a  discontented  man  ;  and  although  he  showed  no  displeasure  when  the  Pro* 
vost  attempted  a  repartee,  yet  it  seemed  that  he  permitted  it  upon  mere  suf- 
ferance, as  a  fencing-master,  engaged  with  a  pupil,  will  sometimes  permit 
the  tyro  to  hit  him,  solely  by  way  of  encouragement.  The  Laird's  own 
jests,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  eminently  successful,  not  only  with  the  Pro- 
vost and  his  lady,  but  with  the  red-cheeked  and  red-ribboned  servant-maid 
whojwaited  at  tablft  ft^**'^  "-*- "  — "''    "        i       *  *  ^ -^tv^Driety, 
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fR-eoi^t  niiztore  of  the  ingredients)  bad  aocomplished  the  compounding  of 
a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at  which  the  old  Jacobite's  eyes  seemed  to  glisten. 
the  glasses  were  pushed  roand  it,  filled,  and  withdrawn  each  by  its  owner, 
when  the  Provost  emphatically  named  the  toast,  "  The  King,"  with  an  im 

r)rtant  look  to  Fairford,  which  seemed  to  say,  You  can  have  no  doubt  whom 
mean,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occaaion  to  particalariae  the  individaal. 

Summertrees  repeated  the  toast,  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  lady,  while  Fair- 
ford  drank  his  glass  in  silence. 

'*  Well,  young  advocate/'  said  the  landed  proprietor,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
there  is  some  shame,  if  there  is  little  honesty,  left  in  the  Faculty.  Some 
of  your  black-gowns,  now-SFdays,  have  as  little  of  the  one  as  of  the  other." 

"At  least,  sir,''  replied  Mr.  Fairford,  "  I  am  so  much  of  a  lawyer  as  not 
willingly  to  enter  into  disputes  which  I  am  not  retained  to  support — ^it  would 
be  but  throwing  away  both  time  and  argument" 

**  Gome,  come,''  said  the  lady,  **  we  will  have  no  argument  in  this  house 
about  Whig  or  Tory— the  Provost  kens  what  he  maun  say,  and  I  ken  what 
he  should  think;  and  for  a'  that  has  come  and  gane  yet,  there  may  be  a 
time  coming  when  honest  men  may  say  what  they  think,  whether  they  be 
Provosts  or  not." 

"D'ye  hear  that,  Provost?"  said  Summertrees;  '*yoar  wife's  a  witch, 
man ;  you  should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your  chamber  door  —  Ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

This  sally  did  not  take  quite  so  well  as  former  efforts  of  the  Laird's  wit. 
The  lady  drew  up,  and  the  Provost  said,  half  aside,  "  The  sooth  bourd  is 
nae  bourd.*     You  will  find  the  horse-shoe  hissing  hot,  Summertrees." 

"You  can  speak  from  experience,  doubtless.  Provost,"  answered  the 
Laird ;  "  but  I  crave  pardon  —  I  need  not  tell  Mrs.  Crosbie  that  I  have  all 
respect  for  the  auld  and  honourable  house  of  Redgauntlet." 

"And  good  reason  ye  have,  that  are  sae  sib  to  them,"  quoth  the  lady, 
**  and  kend  weel  baith  them  that  are  here,  and  them  that  are  gane." 

"  In  troth,  and  ye  may  say  sae,  madam,"  answered  the  Laird ;  "  for  poor 
Harry  Redgauntlet,  that  suffered  at  Carlisle,  was  hand  and  glove  with  me ; 
and  yet  we  parted  on  short  leave-taking." 

"Ay,  Summertrees,"  said  the  Provost;  "that  was  when  you  played 
Cheatrthe-woodie,  and  gat  the  by-name  of  Pate-in-Peril.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  the  story  to  my  young  friend  here.  He  likes  weel  to  hear  of  a  sharp 
trick,  as  moat  lawyers  do." 

"  I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection,  Provost,"  said  the  Laird,-— 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  singer  when  declining  to  sing  the  song  that  is 
quivering  upon  his  tongue's  very  end.  "  Ye  should  mind  there  are  some 
auld  stones  that  cannot  be  ripped  up  again  with  entire  safety  to  all  con« 
cerned.      Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle." 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  are  not  afraid  of  any  thing  being  said  out 
of  this  house  to  your  prejudice,  Summertrees  ?  I  have  heard  the  story  be- 
fore ;  but  the  oftener  I  hear  it,  the  more  wonderful  I  think  it." 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  it  has  been  now  a  wonder  of  more  than  nine  days, 
snd  it  is  time  it  should  be  ended,"  answered  Maxwell. 

Fairford  now  thought  it  civil  to  say,  "  that  he  had  often  heard  of  Mr. 
Maxwell's  wonderful  escape,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  tc 
him  than  to  hear  the  right  version  of  it." 

But  Summertrees  was  obdurate,  and  refused  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
eompany  with  such  "  auld  warld  nonsense." 
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of  mine,  if  je  insist  on  hearing  particulars/' — said  the  Laird,  who  began  l» 
be  sensible  that  the  period  of  telling  his  storj  gracefully  was  gliding  fast 
away. 

**  Nay/'  said  the  ProYOst,  "  it  was  not  for  myself,  but  this  young  gentle- 
man." ^ 

*' Aweel,  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure  the  young  gentleman  ? — I'll  just 
4lrink  to  honest  folk  at  hame  and  abroad,  and  deil  ane  else.  And  then  — 
but  you  have  heard  it  before,  Mrs.  Crosbie  ?" 

"  Not  so  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I  assure  ye,"  said  the  lady ;  and 
without  farther  preliminaries,  the  Laird  addressed  Alan  Fairford. 

**  Ye  have  heard  of  a  year  they  call  the  forty-^ve,  young  gentleman  :  when 
the  Southron's  heads  made  their  last  acquaintance  with  ocottish  claymores? 
There  was  a  set  of  rampauging  chields  in  the  country  then  that  they  called 
rebels  —  I  never  could  find  out  what  for —  Some  men  should  have  been  wP 
them  that  never  came,  Provost — Skye  and  the  Bush  aboon  Traqufur  for 
that,  yo  ken. — Weel,  the  job  was  settled  at  last.  Oloured  crowns  were 
plenty,  and  raxed  necks  came  into  fashion.  I  dinna  mind  very  weel  what 
I  was  doing,  swaggering  about  the  country  with  dirk  and  pistol  at  my  belt 
for  fivo  or  six  months,  or  thereaway ;  but  I  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a 
wild  dream.  Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a  misty  morning,  with  rhy 
hand,  just  for  fear  of  going  astray,  linked  into  a  handcuff,  as  they  call  it, 
with  poor  Harry  RedgaunSet's  fastened  into  the  other ;  and  there  we  were, 
trudgmg  along,  with  about  a  score  more  that  had  thrust  their  horns  ower 
deep  in  the  bog,  just  like  ourselves,  and  a  sergeant's  guard  of  redcoats,  with 
twa  file  of  dragoons,  to  keep  all  quiet,  &nd  give  us  heart  to  the  road.  Now, 
if  this  mode  of  travelling  was  not  very  pleasant,  the  object  did  not  particu- 
larly recommend  it ;  for,  you  understand,  young  man,  that  they  did  not 
trust  these  poor  rebel  bodies  to  be  tried  by  juries  of  their  ain  kindly  coun- 
trymen, though  ane  would  have  thought  they  would  have  found  Whigs 
enough  in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all :  but  they  behoved  to  trounce  us  away  to 
be  tried  at  Carlisle,  where  the  folk  had  been  so  frightened,  that  had  yon 
brought  a  whole  Highland  clan  at  once  into  the  court,  they  would  have  put 
their  hands  upon  their  een,  and  cried,  *  hang  them  a','  just  to  be  quit  of 
them.'' 

**  Aj,  ay,"  said  the  Provost,  "  that  was  a  snell  law,  I  grant  ye." 

'*  Snell!"  said  the  wife,  "  snell  1  I  wish  they  that  passed  it  had  the  jaiy 
I  would  recommend  them  to  1" 

**  I  suppose  the  young  lawyer  thinks  it  all  very  right,"  said  Sammertrees, 
looking  at  Fairfora — '*  an  old  lawyer  might  have  thought  otherwise.  How- 
ever, the  cudgel  was  to  be  found  to  beat  the  dog,  and  they  chose  a  heavy 
one.  Well,  I  kept  my  spirits  better  tlian  my  companion,  poor  fellow;  for 
I  had  the  luck  to  have  neither  wife  nor  child  to  think  about,  and  Harry 
fiedgauotlet  had  both  one  and  t'other.  —  You  have  seen  Harry,  Mrs. 
Crosbie  ?" 

**  In  troth  have  I,"  said  she,  with  the  sifh  which  we  give  to  early  recol- 
lections, of  which  the  object  is  no  more.  '*  He  was  not  so  tall  as  his  brother, 
and  a  gentler  lad  every  way.  After  he  married  the  great  English  fortune, 
<blk  called  him  less  of  a  Scottishman  than  Edward." 

if  1?^1U  l»»>^    i.1.^^  Jt :j    cj _A <■ IT _* 
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laying  his  broad  bony 
enoagh  with  such  a  shoulder-of-mutton  fist ;  but  if  you  obseire,  the  shackle- 
bones  are  of  the  larsest,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  handcuff  wide : 
at  length  I  got  my  hand  slipped  out,  and  slipped  in  again  ;  and  poor  Harrj 
was  sae  deep  in  his  ain  thoughts,  I  could  not  make  him  sensible  what  I  was 
doing." 

"Why  not?"  said  Alan  Fairford,  for  whom  the  tale  began  to  have  some 
interest. 

**  Because  there  was  an  unchancy  beast  of  a  dragoon  riding  close  beside 
as  on  the  other  side ;  and  if  I  had  let  him  into  mv  confidence  as  well  as  Harry 
it  would  not  have  been^'long  before  a  pistol-ball  slapped  through  my  bonnet. 
Well,  I  had  little  for  it  but  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself;  and,  by  my 
eonsoience,  it  was  time,  when  the  gallows  was  staring  me  in  the  face.  We 
were  to  halt  for  breakfast  at  Moffat.  Well  did  I  know  the  moors  we  were 
marching  over,  having  bunted  and  hawked  on  every  acre  of  ground  in  very 
different  times.  So  I  waited,  you  see,  till  I  was  on  the  edge  of  Errickstane 
brae — ^Ye  ken  the  place  thev  call  the  Marquis's  Beef-stand,  because  the  An- 
nandalo  loons  used  to  pot  their  stolen  cattle  in  there  V 

Fairford  intimated  his  ignorance. 

"Ye  must  have  seen  it  as  ye  came  this  way ;  it  looks  as  if  four  hills  were 
laying  their  heads  together,  to  shut  out  daylight  from  the  dark  hollow  space 
between  them.  A  d— d  deep,  black,  blackguard-lookine  abyss  of  a  hole  it 
b,  and  goes  straight  down  from  the  road-side,  as  perpendicular  as  it  can  do, 
to  be  a  heathery  brae.  At  the  bottom,  there  is  a  small  bit  of  a  brook,  that 
you  would  think  could  hardly  find  its  way  out  from  the  hills  that  are  so 
closely  jammed  round  it." 

•*  A  bad  pass,  indeed,"  said  Alan. 

"  You  may  say  that,"  continued  the  Laird.  **  Bad  as  it  was,  sir,  it  was 
tiy  only  chance ;  and  though  my  very  flesh  creeped  when  I  thought  what  a 
rumble  I  was  going  to  get,  yet  I  kept  my  heart  up  all  the  same.  And  so, 
just  when  we  came  on  the  edge  of  this  Beef-stand  of  the  Johnstones,  I 
slipped  out  my  hand  from  the  handcuff,  cried  to  Harry  Gauntlet,  *  Follow 
me  I'—whisked  under  the  belly  of  the  dragoon  horse — flung  my  plaid  round 
me  with  the  speed  of  lightning — threw  myself  on  my  side,  for  there  was  no 
keeping  my  feet,  and  down  the  brae  hurled  I,  over  heather  and  fern,  and 
blackberries,  like  a  barrel  down  Chalmers's  Close,  in  Auld  Reekie.  G — , 
sir,  I  never  could  help  laughing  when  I  think  how  the  scoundrel  redcoats 
must  have  been  bumbazed ;  fur  the  mist  being,  as  I  said,  thick,  they  had 
little  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  such  a  dilemma.  I 
was  half  way  down — for  rowing  is  faster  wark  than  rinning — ere  they  could 
get  at  their  arms ;  and  then  it  was  flash,  flash,  flash — rap,  rap,  rap — ^from 
the  edge  of  the  road ;  but  my  head  was  too  jumbled  to  think  any  thing 
either  of  that  or  the  hard  knocks  I  got  among  the  stones.  I  kept  my  senses 
thegither,  whilk  has  been  thought  wonderful  by  all  that  ever  saw  the  place; 
and  I  helped  myself  with  my  hands  as  gallantly  as  I  could,  and  to  the 
bottom  I  came.     There  I  lay  fop  half  a  moment ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  gal- 
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&rth6r  word  with  me,  yoa  maun  come  as  far  as  Carriefraw-^uns.  And  so 
off  I  set,  and  never  buck  went  faster  ower  the  braes  than  I  did ;  and  I  nevei 
stopped  till  I  bad  put  three  -Abaters,  reasonably  deep,  as  the  season  was  rainy, 
half-a-dozen  mountains,  and  a  few  thousand  acres  of  the  worst  moss  and 
ling  in  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and  my  friends  the  redcoats/' 

**  It  was  that  job  which  got  you  the  name  of  Pate-in-Peril,"  said  the 
ProYost,  filling  the  glasses,  and  exclaiming  with  great  emphasis,  while  his 
guest,  much  animated  with  the  recollections  wnich  the  exploit  excited, 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  triumph  for  sympathy  knd  applause, — "  Here 
is  to  31  our  good  health ;  and  may  yon  never  put  your  neck  in  such  a  venture 
again."* 

"  Humph ! — I  do  not  know,"  answered  Summertrees.  '*  I  am  not  like  to 
be  tempted  with  another  opportunityf  —  Yet  who  knows?''  And  then  he 
made  a  deep  pause. 

'*  May  I  asK  what  became  of  your  friend,  sir?"  said  Alan  Fairford. 

*'  Ah,  poor  Harry !"  said  Summertrees.  '*  FU  tell  you  what,  sir,  it  takes 
time  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  such  a  venture,  as  my  friend  the  Provost 
calls  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  Neil  Maclean, — who  was  next  file  to  ns,  but  had 
the  luck  to  escape  the  gallows  by  some  slightrof-hand  trick  or  other, — that, 
upon  my  breaking  off,  poor  Harry  stood  like  one  motionless,  although  all 
our  brethren  in  captivity  made  as  much  tumult  as  they  could,  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  soldiers.  And  run  he  did  at  last ;  but  he  did  n€»t  know 
the  ground,  and  cither  from  confusion,  or  because  he  judged  the  descent 
altogether  perpendicular,  he  fled  up  the  hill  to  the  left,  instead  of  going 
dcwn  at  once,  and  so  was  easily  pursued  and  taken.  If  he  had  followed 
my  example,  he  would  have  found  enough  among  the  shepherds  to  hide 
him,  and  feed  him,  as  they  did  me,  on  bear-meal  scones  and  braxy  mutton,] 
till  better  days  came  round  again." 

**  He  suffered  then  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection  ?"  said  Alan. 

**  You  may  swear  that,"  said  Summertrees.  "  His  blood  was  too  red  to 
be  spared  when  that  sort  of  paint  was  in  request.  He  suffered,  sir,  as  you 
call  it — that  is,  he  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  with  many  a  pretty  fellow 
besides. — Well,  we  may  have  our  day  next — what  is  fristed  is  not  forgiven 

—  they  think  us  all  dead  and  buried  —  but "     Here  he  filled  his  glass, 

and  muttering  some  indistinct  denunciations,  drank  it  off,  and  assumed  hii 
usual  manner,  which  had  been  a  little  disturbed  towards  the  end  of  the 
narrative. 

"What  became  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  child?"  said  Fairford. 

*' Mister  Redgauntlet! — He  was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet,  as  his  son,  if  the 
child  now  lives,  will  be  Sir  Arthur — I  called  him  Harry  from  intimacy,  and 
Redgauntlet,  as  the  chief  of  his  name  —  His  proper  style  was  Sir  tienry 
Redgauntlet." 

**  His  son,  therefore,  is  dead  ?"  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  It  is  a  pity  so  brave 
a  line  should  draw  to  a  close." 

**  He  has  left  a  brother,"  said  Summartrees,  "Edward  Hugh  Redgauntlet, 
who  has  now  the  representation  of  the  family.  And  well  it  is ;  for  though 
he  be  unfortunate  m  many  respects,  he  will  keep  up  the  honour  of  the 
house  better  than  a  boy  bred  up  amongst  these  bitter  Whigs,  the  relations 
of  his  elder  brother  Sir  Henry's  lady.     Then  they  are  on  no  good  terms 

•  I'hn  esTiipe  (if  a  Jacobite  ventleniaii  while  on  the  nnd  tn  Carliale  tn  tak ^  hia  trial  for  hi*  xhaM  in  tk* 
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r«D^a^^l''w**  line-bitter  Whiga  tbej  are  in  erery  ieoM.  It  ws. 
noYaluTw  h^^  ^twixt  Sir  Henry  anS  his  lady.  Poc»r  thing.  ti.ey  would 
to  leave  him     -Ik^^  ^hen  in  confinement— ihey  had  even  the  meanness 

seized  unon  J^i  V**  pecuniary  aeaisUnce ;  and  as  all  hie  own  property  was 
for  thp  Vfio  u  P^^"^<iered,  he  would  have  wanted  common  necessaries,  but 
have  s^pn  ^  ""^""^  "^  *  ^«"ow  wi»"  was  a  fanous  fiddlers  blind  man-I 
whik  it  to  ^^^^  ^^''  H«°'y  ™J«^^'  "^o*^  *>«''"re  the  affair  broke  out  and 
lifilfi  An7!*  ^?*?«  ?°-  ^  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  **«  fiddl«l  «  *>»o  •tw«te  of  Car- 
in  the  cast^e'"^  ^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  *^"  "••*®''  ^*'"®  ***  ^"  confined 
natlin*^^  ?/"!  beUeve  a  word  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Crosbie,  kinilliiig  with  indig. 

touchA^  o  ^^r®?^*'*'**^®'  ''^^^^  *»»^o  ^^^  twenty  times  before  he^  had 
loucned  a  fiddler's  wages." 

morwJ^  ^^.iT^^'**  fye-all  nonsense  and  pride,"  said  the  Laird  of  Sum- 
little  t!!.'  u  ^<^'»^«1  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings,  cousin  Crosbie— ye 
of  Wat  what  some  of  your  friends  were  obliged  to  do  yon  time  for  a  sown 
wJk^  !:  ^!i*  ^*^  ^^  bannock— G—d,  I  carried  a  cutler's  wheel  for  several 
— whll^  -^  ^®®*^'  *'*^  P*''*^^  ^^^  disguise  — there  I  went  biw  —  bizz 
ryZt^^Za^^^^'  at  every  auld  wife's  door ;  and  if  ever  you  want  your  shears 
in  onirr."  '  ^^^^^^®»  ^  ^"^  '*>«  ^ad  ^  <io  i**  for  you,  if  my  wheel  was  but 

voiiT^^  °*^^*  ^^  ^y  ^®*^®»  fi"*»"  »ft>d  the  Provost;  "for  I  have  been  told 
Hkl^  yourcustom^^^^  ""^  **^^«  *  ^^'*  '^'^^^  ^^  *  P^°^'  ^^  ^^^^ 

thp  mo?i®'  ^?i?^®*  i'rovost,"  said  the  lady,  rising,  "if  the  maut  gets  abune 
f^mr*^  «r        y^"'  **  '^  *^°^«  fo'  ""e  to  take  myself  away  — And  you  will 

A?,»?  ^^  J^T'  g^'^tlomen,  when  you  want  a  cup  of  tea." 
much  ^ilt  *  ^!r  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  fo^  ^«  l»<ly'»  departure.  She  seemed  too 
couRin  «I?  r^  V  l^o^ou'of  the  house  of  Redgauntlet,  though  only  a  fourth 
the  wh^^^oK  .  f^^^^^  by  the  inquiries  wWch  he  proposed  to  make  after 
his  m\^I  PJ^  X.'  }^  V'^^ent  head.  Strange  confused  suspicions  arose  in 
the  idp^'  Jr^™  J""  imperfect  recollection  of  the  tale  of  Wandering  Willie,  and 
«he  son  nf  ?r®  '^^^^  ''^''  *^^™'  *^»<i  b«  friend  Darsie  Latimer  might  be 
ktion«  ?k1  pnfortunate  Sir  Henry.  But  before  indulging  in  such  specu- 
wereTn  Jh!  ?""'  "i^  ^*^.  ^  ^^^«^«^  ^^at  had  actually  beeomt  of  him.  If  he 
or  mnl^K-^I?  ?^^^.  ^'^^^^^  «»»6bt  there  not  exist  some  rivalry  in  fortune, 
meaani^-T..  ^  J^^^^^  "^^"^®  ^  ^^^^  a  «»»«  ««  Redgauntlet  to  use  unfair 
his  nar^oI^T*''^*'  *  y°'?i*'  ^^'^"^  ^«  would  find  himself  unable  to  mould  to 
tiona  af  tif!  Li  ■  ®  considered  these  points  in  silence,  during  several  revolu- 
Te  Pmvn«^  glasses  a^  they  wheeled  In  galaxy  round  the  bo5l,  waiting  until 
^hifh  hp^^^^^^  *?  ^^«  *^^»  proposal,  should  mention  the  subjSjt,  for 

ADDaronMt?KPr'^^'°f"^^«««^  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees. 

ba«te^to  fuim  h  h"""^^  ^^^  ^^'?^*  ^'^  P^*"*"^* «'  **  ^^«*  ^«*  ^°  ''^  «"^** 
which  was  then  inm^nd*  **®**  ^^^"^  g^**  earnestness  upon  the  stamp  act, 
political  8uhi<*ofj»  ..f^u^^  *^^®'  *be  American  colonies,  and  upon  other 
po  meal  subjects  f  the  day,  but  said  not  a  word  of  Redgauntlet.  Alan 
that  the  "^vestigation  he  meditated  must  advance,  if  at  all,  on  his 


•oon  saw 


own  special  motion,  and  deterUn  J!  a       "^I^^T  ' 

Acting  upon  this  resolufcil!™.^"^  ^  ^'."^^.^  accordingly^ 


-ir i^Ji    v.^  ^ 
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V 

•o  much  pluok  left,  at  to  right  them^elveB  against  a  fashion  which  would 
make  the  upper  heritors  a  sort  of  clocking-hens,  to  hatch  the  fish  that  folk 
below  them  were  to  catch  and  eat.'' 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Alan,  **  that  is  not  the  present  point.  But  a  joung 
fiiend  of  mine  was  with  Mr.  Qeddes  at  the  time  this  violent  procedure  took 
place,  and  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Now,  our  friend,  the  PtoyosI^ 
thinks  that  you  may  be  able  to  advise '* 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Provost  and  Summertrees  speaking  out 
both  at  once,  the  first  endeavouring  to  disclaim  all  interest  in  the  question, 
and  the  last  to  evade  giving  an  answer. 

**  Me  think  I'^^said  the  Provost ;  "  I  never  thought  twice  about  it,  Mr 
Fairfurd ;  it  was  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  salt  herring  of  mine.'' 

"And  I  'able  to  advisbl'"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees;  "what 
the  devil  can  I  advise  you  to  do,  excepting  to  send  the  bellman  through  the 
town  to  cry  your  lost  sheep,  as  they  ao  spaniel  dogs  or  stray  ponies  V* 

"  With  your  pardon,"  said  Alan,  calmly,  but  resolutely,  "  I  must  ask  a 
more  serious  answer." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Advocate,"  answered  Summertrees,  "  I  thought  it  was  your 
business  to  eive  advice  to  the  lieges,  and  not  to  take  it  from  poor  stupid 
country  gentlemen." 

**  If  not  exactly  advice,  it  is  sometimes  our  duty  to  nsk  questions,  Mr. 
Maxwell." 

**  Ay,  sir,  when  you  have  your  bag-wig  and  your  gown  on,  we  must  allow 
you  the  usual  privilege  of  both  gown  and  petticoat,  to  ask  what  questions 
you  please.  But  when  yon  are  out  of  your  canonicals,  the  case  is  altered, 
liow  come  you,  sir,  to  suppose  that  I  have  any  business  with  this  riotous 
proceeding,  or  should  know  more  than  you  do  what  happened  there  ?  the 
question  proceeds  on  an  uncivil  supposition." 

"  I  will  explain,"  said  Alan,  determined  to  give  Mr.  Maxwell  no  oppor- 
tunity of'  breaking  off  the  conversation.  "  You  are  an  intimate  of  mr. 
Redgauntlet — he  is  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  affray,  and  of 
having  placed  under  forcible  restraint  the  person  of  my  friend,  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, a  young  man  of  property  and  consequence,  whose  fate  I  am  here  for 
the  express  purpose  of  investigating.  This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case ; 
and  all  parties  concerned, — your  friend,  in  particular, — will  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  temperate  manner  in  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  conduct 
the  matter,  if  I  am  treated  with  proportionate  frankness." 

*'  You  have  misunderstood  me,"  said  Maxwell,  with  a  tone  changed  to 
more  composure ;  *'  I  told  you  I  was  the  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Red- 
gauntlet,  who  was  executed,  in  1745,  at  Hairibie,  near  Carlisle,  but  I  know 
no  one  who  at  present  bears  the  name  of  Redgauntlet." 

''  You  know  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,"  said  Alan,  smiling,  '*  to  whom 
the  name  of  Redgauntlet  belongs  ?" 

Maxwell  darted  a  keen  reproachful  look  towards  the  Provost,  but  in- 
stantly smoothed  his  brow,  and  changed  his  tone  to  that  of  confidence  and 
candour. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Fairford,  that  the  poor  persecuted  non- 
jurors are  a  little  upon  the  qui  vive  when  such  clever jf-oung  men  as  you  are 
uiaking  inquiries  after  us.     I  myself  now,  though  1  am  qnite  out  of  the 


aiy>«.n  v\<k 
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Ji^'  *\®  ^^^^^y  8"/'  said  Fairford.  "  I  wish  to  afford  Mr.  Rodgaiuii. 
«!;  Tvu  ^^  opportuniinr  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape,  by  procuring  the 
instent  hberation  of  my  friend  Daraie  Latimer.  I  will  engage,  that  if  h« 
mw  sustained  no  greater  bodily  harm  than  a  short  confinement,  the  matte** 
may  De  passed  over  quietly,  without  inquiry;  but  to  attain  this  end,  so  de- 
Biraoie  tor  the  man  who  has  committed  a  great  and  recent  infraction  of  the 
laws,  wnich  he  had  before  grievously  offended,  very  speedy  reparation  of 
the  wrong  must  be  rendered."  »       J    k-    J      f 

Maxwell  seemed  lost  in  reflection,  and  exchanged  a  glance  or  two,  not  of 
the  most  comfortable  or  congratulatory  kind,  with  his  host  the  Provost 
r  airtora  rose  and  walked  about  the  room,  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  together  ;  for  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  impression  he  had  visibly 
maae  upon  Summertrees  was  likely  to  ripen  into  something  favourable  to 
ms  purpose.  They  took  the  opportunity,  and  engaged  in  whispers  to  each 
ctner,  eagerly  and  reproachfuUy  on  the  part  of  the  Laird,  while  the  Provost 
answered  m  an  embarrassed  and  apologetical  tone.  Some  broken  words  of 
tne  conversation  reached  Fairford,  whose  presence  they  seemed  to  forget, 
M  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intent  upon  examining 
ine  figures  upon  a  fine  Indian  screen,  a  present  to  the  Provost  from  his 
crother  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  Company's  service.  What  he  overheard 
maae  it  evident  that  his  errand,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  pursued 
It,  occasioned  altercation  between  the  whisperers. 

Maxwell  at  length  let  out  the  words,  "  A  good  fright ;  and  so  send  him 
name  with  his  tail  scalded,  like  a  dog,  that  has  come  a  privateering  on 
strange  premises."  r  & 

The  Provost's  negative  was  strongly  interposed—"  Not  to  be  thought  of" 

J-    making  bad  worse"  —  "  my  situation"  —  "  my  utility"  —  »•  you  cannot 

TK '^®  u^^  obstinate-just  like  his  father."       ^  '' 

ihey  then  whispered  more  closely,  and  at  length  the  Provost  raised  his 

arooping  creet.  and  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone.     "  Come,  sit  down  to  your 

glass,  Mr  U  airford ;  we  have  laid  our  heads  thegither.  and  you  shall  see  it 

wm  not  be  our  fault  if  you  are  not  quite  pleased,  and  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer 

et  loose  to  take  his  fiddle  under  his  neck  again.    But  Summertrees  thinks 

K  will  require  you  to  put  yourself  into  some  bodily  risk,  which  maybe  you 

m^y  not  be  so  keen  of."  ^         '  J      J 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Fairford,  "  I  will  not  certainly  shun  any  risk  by  which 
!?  ■'S?  "S^^  be  accomplished ;  but  I  bind  it  on  your  consciences  —  on 
yours,  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  ;  and  on  yours, 
thTmatt^  "  magistrate  and  a  loyal  subject,  that  you  do  not  mislead  me  in 

Ja^^^x  ^  ^^^  me,"  said  Summertrees,  "I  will  tell  you  the  truth  at  once, 
ana  lairly  own  that  I  can  certainly  find  you  the  means  of  seeing  Redgaunt- 
H  poor  man  ;  and  that  I  will  do,  if  you  require  it,  and  conjure  him  also 
\!T  r^  ^  y^."'  fuT.^  requires ;  but  poor  Redgauntlet  is  much  changed 
-^ndecd   to  say  truth,  his  temper  never  was  the  best  in  the  world;  hSw- 

'  r  Ju    '^''"^°*  ^^"iST  ^""^  ^'•y  g'-^afc  danger." 
force\rith  m*""""    ""^^^^^ ^^om  such,"  said  Fairford,  "by  carrying  a  proper 

/'Indeed,"  said  Summertrees,  "  vou  will  A^  «^  an..h  fViinir  •  for  in  thn first 
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ooone  most  safe  for  himself,  and  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  law,  it  wa4 
elear  he  would  either  be  deprived  of  the  intellij^ence  necessary  to  gaiie 
him,  or  that  Redgauntlet  would  be  apprized  of  his  danger,  and  might  pro 
bably  leave  the  country,  carrying  his  captive  along  with  him.  He  there- 
fore repeated,  **  I  put  myself  on  your  honour,  Mr.  Maxwell ;  and  I  will  go 
alone  to  visit  your  friend.  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall  find  him  amenable  to 
reason ;  and  that  I  shall  receive  from  him  a  satisfactory  account  of  Mr. 
LatimeP." 

*'  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  \ 
**  but  still  I  think  it  will  be  only  in  the  long  run,  and  after  having  sustained 
Bome  delay  and  inconvenience.    My  warrandice  goes  no  farther." 

"  I  will  take  it  as  it  is  given,"  said  Alan  Fairford.  "  But  let  me  ask, 
w'Duld  it  not  be  better,  since  you  value  your  friend's  safety  so  highly,  and 
surely  would  not  willingly  compromise  mine,  that  the  Provost  or  you  should 
go  with  me  to  this  man,  if  he  is  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and  try  to 
make  him  hear  reason  V 

"  Me  1— I  will  not  go  my  foot's  length,"  said  the  Provost ;  "  and  that,  Mr. 
Alan,  you  may  be  well  assured  of.  Mr.  Redgauntlet  is  my  wife's  fourth 
cousin,  that  is  undeniable ;  but  were  he  the  last  of  her  kin  and  mine  both, 
it  would  ill  befit  my  office  to  be  communing  with  rebels." 

'*Ay,  or  drinking  with  nonjurors,"  said  Maxwell,  filling  his  ^lass.  *'I 
would  as  soon  expect  to  have  met  Claverhouse  at  a  field-preachmg.  And 
as  for  myself,  Mr.  Fairford,  I  cannot  go,  for  just  the  opposite  reason.  It 
would  be  infra  dig,  in  the  Provost  of  this  most  flourishing  and  loyal  town 
to  associate  with  Redgauntlet ;  and  for  me  it  would  be  noscitur  a  socio. 
There  would  be  post  to  London,  with  the  tidings  that  two  such  Jacobites  as 
Redgauntlet  and  I  had  met  on  a  braeside  —  the  Habeas  Corpus  would  be 
suspended — Fame  would  sound  a  charge  from  Carlisle  to  the  Land's-end-*- 
and  who  knows  but  the  very  wind  of  the  rumour  might  blow  my  estate  from 
between  my  fingers,  and  my  body  over  Errickstane-brae  again  ?  No,  no ; 
bide  a  gliff —  I  will  go  into  the  Provost's  closet,  and  write  a  letter  to  Red- 
gauntlet, and  direct  you  how  to  deliver  it." 

"  There  is  pen  and  ink  in  the  office,"  said  the  Provost,  pointing  to  th« 
door  of  an  inner  apartment,  in  which  he  had  his  walnut-tree  desk,  and  east- 
country  cabinet. 

**  A  pen  that  can  write,  I  hope  ?"  siud  the  old  Laird. 

"  It  can  write  and  spell  baith  in  right  hands,"  answered  the  Provost,  as 
the  Laird  retired  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 
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NARRATIVE   OF   ALAN    FAIRFORD,    CONTINUBD. 

The  room  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees's  pre- 
sence, than  the  Provost  looked  very  warily  above,  beneath,  and  around  the 
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this  91  Ate  nnd  now  on  that;  but  obligations  ther«  have  been,     I  am  buf^ 
plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford;  hut  I  hope  you  understand  me?" 
^^     1  beliexe  you  mean  me  well,  Prorost;  and  I  am  sure,**  replied  Fairford. 
^«?S»v^^"  never  better  show  your  kindness  than  on  this  occasion." 

ihaVs  it—  that's  the  very  point  I  would  be  at,  Mr.  Alan,"  replied  th« 
rrovost ;  "besides,  I  am,  as  becomes  well  my  situation,  a  stanch  friend  to 
iv^irk  and  King,  meaning  this  present  establishment  in  church  and  state; 
*""T*v!  *^  ^  ^*^  s*»^y^"g»  you  may  command  my  best  —  advice." 
un  ^^  ^or  your  assistance  and  co-operation  also,"  said  the  youth. 
*  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  wary  magistrate.     "  Well,  now,  you  see 
one  may  love  the  Kirk,  and  yet  not  ride  on  the  rigging  of  it ;  and  one  may 
love  the  King,  and  yet  not  be  cramming  him  eternally  down  the  throat  of 
me  unhappy  folk  that  may  chance  to  like  another  King  better.     I  have 
mends  and  connections  among  them,  Mr.  Fairford,  as  your  father  may  have 
clients — ^they  are  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  these  poor  Jacobite  bodiet 
sons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  all;  and  therefore — I  hope  you  understand 
"^^J-— 1  a-m  a  pltiin-spoken  man." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  (\uite  understand  you,"  said  Fairford :  "  and  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  Ui  me  in  private,  my  dear  Provost,  you  had  better 
come  quickly  out  with  it,  for  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  must  finish  his  letter 
in  a  minute  or  two." 

"Not 
the  paper 

about  that,    _      

he  is  my  wife's  near  Kinsman." 

"But  your  advicp.  Provost,"  said  Alan,  who  perceived  that,  like  a  shy 
horse,  the  worthy  n^agiatrate  always  started  off  from  his  own  purpose  just 
^  «  w^®  »eemed  ar.proaching  to  it. 

'  Weel,  you  shoU  have  it  in  plain  terms,  for  I  am  a  plain  man.  —  Ye  see, 
♦If  ^-  suppose  fhat  any  friend  like  yourself  were  in  the  deepest  hole  in 
the  Nith,  and  irakinga  sprattle  for  vour  life.     Now,  you  see,  such  being 


uajrsie  Latim-r  is  in  danger  of  his  life." 

^^J—/  "'l^ink  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Alan  ;  but  if  he  were,  as  I  trust  he 
JJ<^'  hejj^  nae  drap's  blood  akin  to  you,  Mr.  Alan." 

But  hrie  your  friend,  Summertrees,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  "offerg 
•»  M    «V"  ^  ^^*^  Redgauntlet  of  yours —  What  say  you  to  that?'* 


*  ^  •     ^JJ^'^^^.ted  the  Provost,  ^*  me,  Mr.  Alan  ?     I  say  neither  buff  nor 
wye  to  1^  -But  ye  dinna  ken  what  it  is  to  look  a  Redgauntlet  iu  the  fa<.e  ;— 
oetter  fyj  mv  wife,  who  is  but  a  fourth  cousin, 
J^ird  himself-just  say  something 
look  vbe  can  gie  you." 


T    •  J  i7^  "7  ^^^®'  ^^^  *^  ^^^  a  fourth  cousin,  before  ye  venture  on  the 
A^iird  himself —just  say  something  about  the  Revolution,  and  see  what  a 


r^vl}  '**||.^®;^e  you  to  stand  all  the  shots  from  that  battery,  Provost,"  re- 
Cn  f^riy^^^  ^,^r^'  '^"^^  ""*  ^^"^  ^  man -Do  you  think  Summertreei 

r^M  L^^f^fi^L/fJ'!'®^,^'*^*  "and  it  is  of  importance  to  me  to  know,  and  to 
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Fi\irf()rd  started,  looked  the  Provost  hard  in  the  face,  and  was  silent 
xrhile  Mr.  Crosbie,  with  the  self-approbation  of  one  who  has  at  lengtl 
Drought  himself  to  the  discharge  of  a  great  duty,  at  the  expense  of  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice,  nodded  and  winked  to  Alan,  as  if  enforcing  his  advice; 
and  then,  swallowing  a  large  glass  of  punch,  concluded,  with  the  sigh  of  9 
man  released  from  a  heavy  burden,  "  1  am  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford." 

"  A  plain  man  V*  said  Maxwell,  who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment, 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  —  **  Provost,  I  never  heard  you  make  use  of  the 
•vord,  but  when  you  had  some  sly  turn  of  your  own  to  work  out." 

The  Provost  looked  silly  enough,  and  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  directed 
a  keen  and  suspicious  glance  upon  Alan  Fairford,  who  sustained  it  with 
professional  intrepidity.  —  There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  was  trying,"  said  the  Provost,  **  to  dissuade  our  young  friend  from 
his  wildgoose  expedition." 

"  And  I,"  said  Fairford,  "  am  determined  to  go  through  with  it.  Trust- 
ing myself  to  you,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  conceive  that  I  rely,  as  I  before  said,  on 
the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"  I  will  warrant  you,"  said  Maxwell,  "  from  all  serious  consequences  — 
some  inconveniences  you  must  look  to  suffer." 

"  To  these  I  shall  be  resigned,"  said  Fairford,  "  and  stand  prepared  to 
run  my  risk." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Summertrees,  "you  must  go—" 

"I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Provost,  rising, 

when  you  have  done  with  your  crack,  you  will  find  me  at  my  wife's  tea 
table." 

"  And  a  more  accomplished  old  woman  never  drank  cat-lap."  said  Max- 
well, as  he  shut  the  door ;  "  the  last  word  has  him,  speak  it  who  will — and 
yet  because  he  is  a  whilly-whaw  body,  and  has  a  plausible  tongue  of  his 
own,  and  is  well  enough  connected,  and  especially  because  nobody  could 
ever  find  out  whether  he  is  Whig  or  Tory,  this  is  the  third  time  they  have 
made  him  Provost ! — But  to  the  matter  in  hand.  This  letter,  Mr.  Fairford," 
putting  a  sealed  one  into  his  hand,  "is  addressed,  you  observe,  to  Mr. 

H of  B ,  and  contains  your  credentials  for  that  gentleman,  who  is 

also  known  by  his  family  name  of  Redgauntlet,  but  less  frequently  ad- 
dressed by  it,  because  it  is  mentioned  something  invidiously  in  a  certain 
act  of  Parliament.  I  have  little  doubt  he  will  assure  you  of  your  friend's 
safety,  and  in  a  short  time  place  him  at  freedom  —  that  is,  supposing  him 
under  present  restraint.  But  the  point  is,  to  discover  where  he  is  —  and, 
before  you  are  made  acquainted  with  this  necessary  part  of  the  business, 
you  must  give  me  your  assurance  of  honour  that  you  will  acquaint  no  one, 
either  by  word  or  letter,  with  the  expedition  which  you  now  propose  to 
yourself." 

"How,  sir?"  answered  Alan,  "can  you  expect  that  I  will  not  take  the 
precaution  of  informing  some  person  of  the  route  1  am  about  to  take,  that 
in  case  of  accident  it  may  be  known  where  I  am,  and  with  what  purpose  I 
have  gone  thither  ?" 

"And  can  you  expect,"  answered  Maxwell,  in  the  same  tone,  "that  I  am 
to  place  my  friend's  safety,  not  merely  in  your  hands,  but  in  those  of  any 

Eerson  you  may  choose  to  confide  in,  and  who  may  use  the  knowledge  to 
is  destruction? — Na — na  —  I  have  pledged  my  word  for  your  safety,  and 
you  must  give  me  yours  to  be  private  in  the  matter — giff  gaff-  you  know." 
Alan  Fairford  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  obligation  to  secrecy  gave 
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jrf  the  stake-nets  be  hushed  up,  nor  would  I  ad  rise  him  to  do  so  — thtf 
"^    i!^'  ^^^^  *^^  their  demureness,  can  bcir  Diali(.e  as  long  as  other  folk ; 
^  K       P?S^  J  ha,ve  not  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Provost,  who  refuses  to  ken 
where  his  friends  are  concealed  during  adversity,  lest,  perchance,  he  should 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  pru- 
dent to  inquire  into  Redgauntlet's  wanderings,  poor  man,  but  wish  to  remain 
at  perfect  freedom  to  answer,  if  asked  at,  that  I  ken  nothing  of  the  matter. 
You  must,  then,  go  to  old  Tom  Trumbull's  at  Annan,— Tam  Turnpenny,  as 
they  call  him, — and  he  is  sure  either  to  know  where  Redgauntlet  is  himself, 
or  to  find  some  one  who  can  give  a  shrewd  guess.     But  you  must  attend 
that  ()ld  Turnpenny  will  answer  no  question  on  such  a  subject  without  you 
give  him  the  pa8S|>ort,  which  at  present  you  must  do,  by  asking  him  the 
age  of  the  moon  ;  if  he  answers,  *  Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo,'  you 
*^^n^  **^8wer,  'Then  plague  on  Aberdeen  Almanacks,  and  upon  that  he 
will  bold  free  intercourse  with  you.  —  And  now,  I  would  advise  you  to  lose 
no  time,  for  the  parole  is  often  changed — and  take  care  of  yourself  among 
these  moonlight  lads,  for  laws  and  lawyers  do  not  stand  very  high  in  their 
»vour."  */      ^ 

"I  will  set  out  this  instant,"  said  the  young  barrister;  "I  will  but  bid 
the  Provost  and  Mrs.  Crosbie  farewell,  and  then  get  on  horseback  so  soon 
as  the  hostler  of  the  George  Inn  can  saddle  him  ;  —  as  for  the  smugglers,  I 
am  neither  guager  nor  supervisor,  and,  like  the  man  who  met  the  devil,  if 
they  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them." 

**You  are  a  mettled  young  man,"  said  Summertrees,  evidently  with 
*'*^r^^^'»S  good  will,  on  observing  an  alertness  and  contempt  of  danger, 
which  perhaps  he  did  not  expect  from  Alan's  appearance  and  profession,  — 

*a  very  mettled  young  fellow  indeed  I  and  it  is  almost  a  pity'* Here 

he  stopped  short. 

**  What  is  a  pity  ?"  said  Fairford. 

*•  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  go  with  you  myself,  or  at  least  send  a 
trusty  guide." 

They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber  of  Mrs.  Crosbie,  for  it  was  in 
that  asylum  that  the  ladies  of  the  period  dispensed  their  tea,  when  the  par- 
lour was  occupied  by  the  punch-bowl. 

«  t"  ^^"  r^^?  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  to-night,  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Crosbie ; 
1  am  afraid,  Summertrees,  that  the  Provost  has  given  you  a  bad  browst; 
you  are  not  used  to  quit  the  lee-side  of  the  punch-bowl  in  such  a  hurry.  1 
say  nothing  to  you  Mr.  Fairford,  for  you  are  too  young  a  man  yet  for  stoup 
and  bicker ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  tell  the  Edinburgh  fine  folk  that  the 
frovost  has  scrimped  you  of  your  cogie,  as  the  sang  says  ?" 

1  am  much  obliged  for  the  Provost's  kindness,  and  yours,  madam," 
replied  Alan ;  «  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  still  a  long  ride  before  me  this 
®^?°iu?'  ^""^  ^^^  ®,T®^  ^  *«  on  horseback  the  better." 

ihis  evening  ?  said  the  Provost,  anxiously ;  "  had  you  not  better  take 
day  light  with  you  to-morrow  morning  ?"  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Fairford  will  ride  as  well  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,"  said  Sum- 
mertrees, taking  the  word  out  of  Alan's  mouth. 

Ihe  Frovost  said  no  more,  nor  did  his  wife  ask  any  questions,  nor  testify 
any  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  their  guest's  departure. 
Having  drunk  tea,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  with  the  usual  ceremony. 


The  Laird  of  Summert 
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farther  inquir;^  into  the  affairs  of  Redgauntlet,  and  referring  him  to  Ton 
Trumbull,  alias  Turnpenny,  for  the  particulars  which  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into. 

At  length  Alan's  hack  was  produced — an  animal  long  in  neck,  and  high 
in  bone,  accoutred  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  containing  the  rider's  travel 
ling  wardrobe.  Proudly  surmounting  his  small'  stock  of.  necessaries,  and 
no  way  ashamed  of  a  mode  of  travelling  which  a  modern  Mr.  Silvertongue 
would  consider  as  the  last  of  degradations,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  of  the 
old  Jacobite,  Pate-in-Peril,  and  set  forward  on  the  road  to  the  loyal  burgh 
of  Annan.  His  reflections  during  his  ride  were  none  of  the  most  pleasant, 
lie  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  he  was  venturing  rather  too  rashly 
into  the  power  of  outlawed  and  desperate  persons ;  for  with  such  only,  a 
man  in  the  situation  of  Redgauntlet  could  be  supposed  to  associate.  There 
were  other  grounds  for  apprehension.  Several  marks  of  intelligence  be* 
twixt  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  the  Laird  of  Suromertrees  had  not  escaped  Alan's 
acute  observation  ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Provost's  inclinations  towards 
him,  which  he  believed  to  be  sincere  and  good,  were  not  firm  enough  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  this  league  between  his  wife  d.nd  friend.  The 
Provost's  adieus,  like  Macbeth's  amen,  had  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  seemed 
to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  more  than  he  dared  give  utterance  to. 

Laying  all  these  matters  together,  Alan  thought,  with  no  little  anxiety, 
on  the  celebrated  lines  of  Shakspeare, 


A  drop. 


That  ia  the  Moean  aoeks  another  drop,"  cut. 

But  pertinacity  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  young  lawyer's  character.  He 
was,  and  always  had  been,  totally  unlike  the  "  horse  hot  at  hand,"  who 
tires  before  noon  through  his  own  over  eager  exertions  in  the  beginning  of 
the  day.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  efforts  seemed  frequently  inadequate  to 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  whatever  that  for  the  time  might  be ;  and  it  was 
only  as  the  difficulties  of  the  task  increased,  that  his  mind  seemed  to  acquire 
the  energy  necessary  to  combat  and  subdue  them.  If,  therefore,  he  went 
anxiously  forward  upon  his  uncertain  and  perilous  expedition,  the  reader 
must  aoquit  him  of  all  idea,  even  in  a  passing  thought,  of  the  possibility  of 
abandoning  his  search,  and  resigning  Darsie  Latimer  to  his  destiny. 

A  couple  of  hours'  riding  brought  him  to  the  little  town  of  Annan, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The 
sun  had  set,  but  the  day  was  not  yet  ended ;  and  when  he  had  alighted  and 
seen  his  horse  properly  cared  for  at  the  principal  inn  of  the  place,  he  was 
readily  directed  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  friend,  old  Tom  Trumbull,  with  whom 
every  body  seemed  well  acquainted.  He  endeavoured  to  fish  out  from  the 
lad  that  acted  as  a  guide,  something  of  this  man's  situation  and  profession  ; 
but  the  general  expressions  of  **a  very  decent  man"  —  "a  very  honest 
body"  —  "  weel  to  pass  in  the  world,"  and  such  like,  were  all  that  could  be 
extracted  from  him  ;  and  while  Fairford  was  following  up  the  investigation 
with  closer  interrogatories,  the  lad  put  an  end  to  them  by  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  whose  decent  dwelling  was  a  little  distance  from  the 
town,  and  considerably  nearer  to  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  a  little  row  of 
houses  running  down  to  tlie  w^aterside,  and  having  gardens  and  other  accom- 
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wmibeti  straight  down  on  aach  side  of  his  face,  and  an  iron-,cray  hue  of 
complexion  ;  where  the  lines,  or  rather,  as  Quin  said  of  Ma^-ilin.  the 
eoraage,  of  his  co^intenance  were  so  sternly  adapted  to  a  devucional  and 
even  ascetic  expression,  that  they  left  no  room  for  any  indication  of  reck- 
less daring  or  sly  dissimulation.  In  short,  Trumbull  appeared  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  rigid  old  Covenanter,  who  said  only  what  he  thought  ri/^ht, 
acted  on  no  other  principle  but  that  of  duty,  and,  if  he  committed  errors, 
did  so  ander  the  full  impression  that  he  was  serving  God  rather  than  man 
Do  you  want  rae,  sir?"  he  said  to  Fairford,  whose  guide  had  slunk  to 
the  rear,  as  if  to  escape  the  rebuke  of  the  severe  old  man,  — "We  wer« 
engaged,  and  it  is  the  Saturday  night." 

Alan  Fairford' 8  preconceptions  were  so  much  deranged  by  this  man's 
appearance  and  manner,  that  he  stood  for  a  moment  bewildered,  and  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  giving  a  cant  pass-word  to  a  clergyman  descending 
from  the  pulpit,  as  to  the  respectable  father  of  a  family  just  interrupted  in 
his  prayers  for  and  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Hastily  concluding  Mr. 
Maxwell  had  passed  some  idle  jest  on  him,  or  rather  that  he  had  mistaken 
person  to  whom  he  was  directed,  he  asked  if  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Trumbull. 

"To  Thomas  Trumbull,"  answered  the  old  man  —  **  What  may  be  your 
business,  sir  ?"  And  he  glanced  his  eye  to  the  book  he  held  in  his  hand^ 
with  a  sigh  like  that  of  a  saint  desirous  of  dissolution. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees ?"  said  Fairford. 

••  I  have  heard  of  such  a  gentleman  in  the  country-side,  but  have  no  ao- 

?aaintance  with  him,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  he  is,  as  I  have  heard,  a 
^   ^apist ;   for  the  whore  that  sitteth  on  the  seven  hills  ceaseth  not  yet  to  pour 
forth  the  cup  of  her  abomination  on  these  partsl" 

"  Yet  he  directed  me  hither,  my  good  friend,"  said  Alan.  "  Is  there  an- 
other  of  your  name  in  this  town  of  Annan?" 

"  None,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "since  my  worthy  father  was  removed; 
he  was  indeed  a  shining  light.  — I  wish  you  goodeven,  sir." 

"  Stay  one  single  instant,"  said  Fairford ;  "  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death/' 

"  Not  more  than  the  casting  of  the  burden  of  our  sins  where  they  should 
be  laid,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  about  to  shut  the  door  in  the  inquirer's 
face. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet?" 

"  Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  treason  and  rebellion  !"  exclaimed  Trum- 
bull. "  Young  gentleman,  you  are  importunate.  I  live  here  among  my 
own  people,  and  do  not  consort  with  Jacobites  and  mass-mongers." 

He  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door,  but  did  not  shut  it,  a  circumstanos 
which  did  not  escape  Alan's  notice. 

"  Mr.  Redgauntlet  is  sometimes,"  he  said,  "  called  Herries  of  Birrens- 
work  ;  perhaps  you  may  know  him  under  that  name  ?" 

**  Friend,  you  are  uncivil,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  honest  men  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  one  name  undeliled.  I  ken  nothing  about  those  who 
have  two.      Good-even  to  you,  friend." 

He  was  now  about  to  slam  the  door  in  his  visitor's  face  without  farther 
ceremony,  when  Alan,  who  had  observed  symptoms  that  the  name  of  Red- 
gauntlet  did  not  seena  altogether  so  indiiBTerent  to  him  as  he  pretended, 
arrested  his  purpose  by  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "At  least  you  can  tell  me 
what  age  the  moon  is?" 

The  old  man  started,  as  if  from  a  tran«ft  anrl  before  answerinff.  surveved 
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iropped.  in  j  careless  manner,  the  countersign,  **  Not  light  enoagh  to  land 

a  car^o." 

•*  Then  plaguo  of  all  Aberdeen  Almanacks  V* 

"And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  time/'  said  Thomas  TrumbnlL 
"  Could  you  not  have  said  as  much  at  first  ?  —  And  standing  wasting  time, 
and  encouraging  lookers-on,  in  the  open  street  too?     Come  in  by  —  in  by/' 

He  drew  his  visiter  into  the  dark  entrance  of  the  house,  and  shut  the  door 
carefully ;  then  putting  his  head  into  an  apartment  which  the  murmurs 
within  announced  to  be  filled  with  the  family,  he  said  aloud,  "A  work  of 
necessity  and  mercy  —  Malachi,  take  the  book — You  will  sing  six  double 
verses  of  the  hundred  and  nineteen  —  and  then  you  may  lecture  out  of  the 
Lamentations.  And,  Malachi," — this  he  said  in  an  under-tone, — -"see  you 
give  them  a  screed  of  doctrine  that  will  last  them  till  I  come  back ;  or  else 
these  inconsiderate  lads  will  be  out  of  the  house,  and  away  to  the  publics, 
wasting  their  precious  time,  and,  it  may  be,  putting  themselves  in  the  way 
of  missing  the  morning  tide." 

An  inarticulate  answer  from  within  intimated  Malachi's  acquiescence  in 
the  commands  imposed;  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  shutting  the  door,  muttered 
something  about  fast  bind,  fast  find,  turned  the  key  and  put  it  into  his  pocket ;  ■ 
and  then  bidding  his  visitor  have  a  care  of  his  steps,  and  make  no  noise,  he 
led  him  through  the  house,  and  out  at  a  back-door,  into  a  little  garden. 
Here  a  plaited  alley  conducted  them,  without  the  possibility  of  their  being 
seen  by  any  neighbour,  to  a  door  in  the  garden-wall,  which  being  opened, 
proved  to  be  a  private  entrance  into  a  three-stalled  stable ;  in  one  of  which 
was  a  horse,  that  whinnied  on  their  entrance.  "  Hush,  hush  I"  cried  the 
old  man,  and  presently  seconded  his  exhortations  to  silence  by  throwing  a 
handful  of  corn  into  the  manger,  and  the  horse  soon  converted  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  presence  into  the  usual  sound  of  munching  and  grinding 
his  provender. 

As  the  light  was  now  failing  fast,  the  old  man,  with  much  more  alertness 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  rigidity  of  his  figure,  closed  the 
window-shutters  in  an  instant,  produced  phosphorus  and  matches,  and  lighted 
a  stable-lantern,  which  he  placed  on  the  corn-bin,  and  then  addressed  Fair- 
ford.  **  We  are  private  here,  young  oaan ;  and  as  some  time  has  been  wasted 
already,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  is  your  errand.  Is  it  about 
the  way  of  business,  or  the  other  job?" 

"  My  business  with  you,  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  to  request  you  will  find  me  the 
means  of  delivering  this  letter,  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Snmmertrees  to  the 
Laird  of  Redgauntlet." 

**  Humph  —  fashions  job  I  —  Pate  Maxwell  will  still  be  the  auld  man  — * 
always  Pate-in-Peril  —  Craig-in-Peril,  for  what  I  know.  Let  me  see  the 
letter  from  him." 

lie  examined  it  with  much  care,  turning  it  up  and  down,  and  looking  at 
the  seal  very  attentively.  "All's  right,  I  see ;  it  has  the  private  mark  for 
haste  and  speed.  I  bless  my  Maker  that  I  am  no  great  man,  or  great  man's 
fellow ;  and  so  I  think  no  more  of  these  passages  than  just  to  help  them 
forward  in  the  way  of  business.  You  are  an  utter  stranger  in  these  parts, 
1  warrant?" 

Fairford  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'*Ay  —  I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser  choice  —  I  must  call  some  one  to 
direct  you  what  to  do  —  Stay,  we  must  go  to  him,  I  believe.  Y^ou  are  well 
recommendftH  *-  --    *•  •      *   ^-j   ^     v..        ^„ .  ntherwise  vou  mnv  sea 
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•;  Follow  me/*  he   said,  and  dived  into  the  subterranean  descent  to  whicK 
tnia  secret  aperture  gave  access. 

Fairford  plunged  after  him,  not  v^ithout  apprehensions  of  more  kinds  than 
one,  but  still  resolved  to  prosecute  the  adventure. 

The  descent,  ^w^hich  -was  not  above  six  feet,  led  to  a  very  narrow  passage* 
which  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  precise  purpose  of  excluding 
every  one  who  chanced  to  be  an  inch  more  in  girth  than  was  his  conductor. 
A  small  vaulted  room,  of  about  eight  feet  square,  received  them  at  the  end 
of  tLis  lane.  Here  Mr.  Trumbull  left  Fairford  alone,  and  returned  for  an 
mstjint,  as  be  said,  to  shut  his  concealed  trap-door. 

Fairford  liked  not  his  departure,  as  it  left  him  in  utter  darkness ;  besides 
that  bis  breathing  was  much  affected  by  a  strong  and  stifling  smell  of  spirits, 
and  other  articles  of  a  savour  more  powerful  than  agreeable  to  the  lungs. 
He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  when  he  heard  the  returning  steps  of  Mr. 
Trumbull,  who,  when  once  more  by  his  side,  opened  a  strong  though  narrow 
door  in  the  wall,  and  conveyed  Fairford  into  an  immense  magazine  of  spirit- 
casks,  and  other  articles  of  contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this  range  of  well-stocked  subterra- 
nean vaults,  which,  upon  a  low  whistle,  began  to  flicker  and  move  towards 
them.  An  undefined  figure,  holding  a  dark  lantern,  with  the  light  averted, 
approrvched  them,  whom  Mr.  Trumbull  thus  addressed :  —  "  Why  were  you 
not  at  worship.  Job ;  and  this  Saturday  at  e'en  ?" 

*'  Swanston  was  loading  the  Jenny,  sir ;  and  I  stayed  to  serve  out  the 
article.*' 

*'  Tiue  —  a  work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  way  of  business.  Does  the 
•Jampifig  Jenny  sail  this  tide  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  she  sails  for " 

^  "  I  d\d  not  ask  you  where  she  sailed  for,  Job,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
interrupting  him.  "I  thank  my  Milker,  I  know  nothing  of  their  incomings 
or  outgoings.  1  sell  my  article  fairly  and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  ; 
and  I  wash  my  hands  of  every  thing  else.  But  what  I  wished  to  know  is, 
whether  the  gentleman  called  the  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Border  even  now?" 

"  -^7*  ay,"  said  Job,  "  the  Laird  is  something  in  my  own  line,  you  know 
-—a  little  contraband  or  so.  There  is  a  statute  for  him  —  But  no  matter; 
he  took  the  sands  after  the  splore  at  the  Quaker's  fish-traps  yonder;  for  he 
has  a  leal  heart,  the  Laird,  and  is  always  true  to  the  country-side.  But 
avast  —  is  all  snug  here  ?" 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan  Fairford  the  light  side  of  the  Ian- 
tern  he  carried,  who,  by  the  transient  gleam  which  it  threw  in  passing  on 
the  man  who  bore  it,  saw  a  huge  figure,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  with  a 
rough  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  set  of  features  corresponding  to  his 
halky  frame.     He  thought  also  he  observed  pistols  at  his  belt. 

'  1  will  answer  for  this  gentleman^'  said  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  he  must  be 
brought  to  speech  of  the  Laird." 

"That  will  be  kittle  steering,"  said  the  subordinate  personage;  "for  I 
understood  that  the  Laird  and  his  folk  were  no  sooner  on  the  other  side 
than  the  land-sharks  were  on  them,  and  some  mounted  lobsters  from  Car- 
lisle  ;  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  split  and  souander.  There  are  new  brooms 
out  to  sweep  the  country  for  them,  they  sav  •  of  the  brush  was  a  hard  one; 
and  they  say  there  was  a  lad  drowned  •  JL  he  was  not  one  of  the  Laird's 
gan^,  so  there  was  the  less  matter."         * 

**  Peace  I  nrith^p.  np»Y>o  -T/»K  P«fi«j_-  «.      .i   i j.    .»»»:«/>  itTi.    T^-iirw- 


**  J.J,  ay/'  muttered  he  with  the  lantern,  '*yoar  worship,  Mr.  TminboIIi 
nnderstands  that  in  the  way  of  business." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  know.  Job,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull,  — 
'*  the  comfort  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  that  fears  neither  gaugei 
nor  collector,  neither  excise  nor  customs.  The  business  is  to  pass  this  gen- 
tleman to  Cumberland  upon  earnest  business,  and  to  procure  him  speech 
with  the  Laird  of  the  Sfilway  Lakes  —  I  suppose  that  can  be  done  ?  Now  I 
think  Nanty  Ewart,  if  he  sails  with  the  brig  this  morning  tide,  is  the  man 
to  set  him  forward." 

"  Ay,  ay,  truly  is  he,"  said  Job ;  "never  man  knew  the  Border,  dale  and 
fell,  pasture  and  ploughland,  better  than  Nanty ;  and  he  can  always  bring 
him  to  the  Laird,  too,  if  you  are  sure  the  gentleman's  right.  But  indeed 
that's  his  own  look-out ;  for  were  he  the  best  man  in  Scotland,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  d — d  Board  to  boot,  and  had  fifty  men  at  his  back,  he  were 
as  well  not  visit  the  Laird  for  any  thing  but  good.  As  for  Nanty,  he  is 
word  and  blow,  a  d— d  deal  fiercer  than  Gristle  Nixon  that  they  keep  such 
a  din  about.     I  have  seen  them  both  tried,  by '' 

Fairford  now  found  himself  called  upon  to  say  something ;  yet  his  feel- 
ings, upon  finding  himself  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  a  canting  hypo- 
crite, and  of  his  retainer,  who  had  so  much  the  air  of  a  determined  ruffian, 
joined  to  the  strong  and  abominable  fume  which  they  snuffed  up  with  in- 
difference, while  it  almost  deprived  him  of  respiration,  combined  to  render 
utterance  difficult.  He  stated,  however,  <.hat  he  had  no  evil  intentions 
towards  the  Laird,  as  they  called  him,  but  was  ouiv  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
to  him  on  particular  butsiness,  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  '*  that  may  be  well  enough  ;  and  if  Mr.  Trumbull  is 
satisfied  that  the  service  is  right,  why,  we  will  give  you  a  cast  in  the  Jump- 
ing: Jenny  this  tide,  and  Nanty  Ewart  will  put  you  on  a  way  of  finding  the 
Laird,  I  warrant  you." 

*'  I  may  for  the  present  return,  I  presume,  to  the  inn  where  I  left  my 
hi-rse  ?"  said  Fairford.  - 

"  With  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  **  you  have  been  ower  far  ben 
wth  us  for  that;  but  Job  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  may  sleep 
rough  till  he  calls  you.     I  will  bring  you  what  little  baggage  you  can  need 

—  for  those  who  go  on  such  errands  must  not  be  dainty.  I  will  myself  see 
a'ler  your  horse,  for  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast — a  matter  too 
often  forgotten  in  our  way  of  business." 

"Why,  Master  Trumbull,"  replied  Job,  "you  know  that  when  we  are 
chased,  it's  no  time  to  shorten  sail,  and  so  the  boys  do  ride  whip  and  spur*' 

—  He  stopped  in  his  speech,  observing  the  old  man  had  vanished  through 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  — "  That's  always  the  way  with  old 
Turnpenny,"  he  said  to  Fairford ;  "  he  cares  for  nothing  of  the  trade  but 
the  profit  —  now,  d — ^me,  if  I  don't  think  the  fun  of  it  is*  better  worth  while. 
But  come  along,  my  fine  chap ;  I  must  stow  you  away  in  safety  until  it  is 
time  to  go  aboard." 
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JVA&RATITS  OF  ALAK   FAIRFORD,   COITTINUID. 

i^iikXioAx)  fo|l<,wed  his  gruff  guide  among  a  labyrinth  of  barrels  and  pun- 
eUoout^  jj  vrhich  he  had  more  than  once  like  to  have  broken  his  nose,  and 
trom  thorct)  ia;»  what,  by  the  glimpse  of  the  passing  lantern  upon  a  desk 
and  writing  materials,  seemed  to  be  a  small  office  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. Here  there  appeared  no  exit ;  but  the  smuggler,  or  smuggler's  ally, 
avaiUng  himself  of  a  ladder,  removed  an  old  picture,  which  showed  a  door 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  Fairford,  still  following  Job.  was 
involved  in  another  tortuous  and  dark  passage,  which  involuntarily  reminded 
him  of  Peter  Peebles's  lawsuit  At  the  end  of  this  labyrinth,  when  he  had 
little  guess  where  he  had  been  conducted,  and  was,  according  to  the  French 
phrase,  totally  desorierUe,  Job  suddenly  set  down  the  lantern,  and  availins 
minself  of  the  flame  to  light  two  candles  which  stood  on  the  table,  asked 
If  Alan  would  choose  any  thing  to  eat,  recommending,  at  all  events,  a  slue 
^k  t^*^y  to  keep  out  the  night  idr.  Fairford  declined  both,  but  inquired 
alter  his  baggage. 

"  The  old  master  will  take  care  of  that  himself,"  said  Job  Rutledge ;  and 
™^°g  fe^-ck  in  the  direction  in  wmch  he  had  entered,  he  vanished  from 
the  farthev  end  of  the  apartment,  b^  a  mode  which  the  candles,  still  shed- 
ding an  imperfect  light,  gave  Alan  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thus  the 
adventurous  young  lawyer  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted  by  so  singular  a  passage 

In  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  employment  to  survey,  with  some 
accuracy,  the  place  where  he  was ;  and  accordingly,  having  trimmed  the 
lights,  be  walked  slowly  round  the  apartment,  examining  its  appearance 
and  diinensions.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  small  dining-parlour  as  is  usually 
lound  in  the  house  of  the  better  class  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  such 
persons,  having  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  an 
ordinary  description.  He  found  a  door,  which  he  endeavoured  to  open,  but 
It  was  locked  on  the  outside.  A  corresponding  door  on  the  same  side  of  the 
aparfement  admitted  him  into  a  closet,  upon  the  front  shelves  of  which  were 
punch-bowls,  glasses,  tea-cups,  and  the  like,  while  on  one  side  was  hung  a 
horseman's  great-coat  of  the  coarsest  materials,  with  two  great  horse-pistols 
neeping  out  of  the  pocket,  and  on  the  floor  stood  a  pair  of  well-spattered 
jack-boots,  the  usual  equipment  of  the  time,  at  least  for  long  journeys. 

Not  greatly  liking  the  contents  of  the  closet,  Alan  Fairford  shut  the  door, 
and  resumed  his  scrutiny  round  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  in  order  to 
discover  the  mode  of  Job  Rutledge's  retreat.  The  secret  passage  was,  how- 
ever too  artificially  concealed,  and  the  youne  lawyer  had  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  meditate  on  the  singularity  of  his  present  situation.  He  had 
long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had  occasioned  an  active  contraband  trade 
betwixt  Scotland  and  England,  which  then,  as  now,  existed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  until  the  utter  abolition  of  the  wretched  system  which 
establishes  an  inequality  of  duties  betwixt  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
kingdom  ;  a  system,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mightily  resembling  the  conduct 
ftf  a  pugilist  who  should  tie  up  one  arm  that  he  might  fight  the  better  with 
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lifted  his  eyes,  be  discovered  >old  Mr.  Trumbull  at  tbe  upper  end  of  th4 
apartment,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  bundle,  in  the  other  his  dark 
lantern,  the  light  of  which,  as  he  advanced,  he  directed  full  upon  Fairford's 
countenance. 

Though  such  an  apparition  was  exactly  what  he  expected,  yet  he  did 
not  see  the  grim,  stern  old  man  present  himself  thus  suddenly  without 
emotion ;  especially  when  he  recollected,  what  to  a  youth  of  his  pious  educa- 
tion was  peculiarly  shocking,  that  the  grizzled  hypocrite  was  probably  that 
instant  arisen  from  his  knees  to  Heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  m  the 
mysterious  transactions  of  a  desperate  and  illegal  trade. 

The  old  man,  Accustomed  to  judge  with  ready  sharpness  of  the  physio^ 
nomy  of  those  with  whom  he  had  business,  did  not  fail  to  remark  something 
like  agitation  in  Fairford's  demeanour.  "^Have  ye  taken  the  rue  ?"  said  he. 
"Will  ye  take  the  sheaf  from  the  mare,'and  give  up  the  venture?" 

"  Never  I"  said  Fairford,  firmly,  stimulated  at  once  hy  his  natural  spirit, 
and  the  recollection  of  his  friend ;  **  never,  while  I  have  life  and  strength 
to  follow  it  out  1" 

'*  I  have  brought  you,"  said  Trumbull,  "  a  clean  shirt,  and  some  stockings, 

which  is  all  the  baggage  you  can  conveniently  carry,  and  I  will  cause  one 

^of  the  lads  lend  you  a  norseman's  coat,  for  it  is  ill  sailing  or  riding  without 

one ;  and,  touching  your  valise,  it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  poor  house,  were  it 

full  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  as  if  it  were  in  the  depth  of  the  mine." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Fairford. 

"  And  now,"  said  Trumbull,  again,  "  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  by  what  name 
I  am  to  name  you  to  Nanty  [which  is  Antony]  Ewart  ?" 

**  By  the  name  of  Alan  Fairford,"  answered  the  young  lawyer, 

**  But  that,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  reply,  "  is  your  own  proper  name  and 


surname." 
it 


And  what  other  should  I  give  ?"  inaid  the  young  man  ;  *'  do  you  think  I 
have  any  occasion  for  an  alias  ?  And,  besides,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  added  Alan, 
thinking  a  little  raillery  might  intimate  confidence  of  spirit,  "you  blessed 
yourself  but  a  little  while  since,  that  you  had  no  acquaintance  with  those 
who  defiled  their  names  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  change  them." 

"  True,  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  nevertheless,  young  man,  my 
gray  hairs  stand  unreproved  in  this  matter ;  for,  in  my  hue  of  business, 
when  I  sit  under  my  vine  and  my  fig-tree,  exchanging  the  strong  waters  of 
the  north  for  the  gold  which  is  the  price  thereof,  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven, 
no  disguises  to  keep  with  any  man,  and  wear  my  own  name  of  Thomas 
Trumbull,  without  any  chance  that  the  same  may  be  polluted.  Whereas, 
thou,  who  art  to  journey  in  miry  ways,  and  amongst  a  strange  people,  mayst 
do  well  to  have  two  names,  as  thou  hast  two  shirts,  the  one  to  keep  the 
other  clean." 

Here  he  emitted  a  chuckling  grunt,  which  lasted  for  two  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  exactly,  and  was  the  only  approach  towards  laughter  in  which 
old  Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  ever  known  to  indulge. 

"  You  are  witty,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said  Fairford ;  "  but  jests  are  no  argu- 
ments —  I  shall  keep  my  own  name." 

"At  your  own  pleasure,"  said  the  merchant;  "there  is  but  one  name 
which,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  will  not  follow  the  hypocrite  through  the  impious  cant  which  he  added, 
in  order  to  close  the  subject. 

Alan  followed  him,  in  silent  abhorrence,  to  the  recess  in  which  the  beaufet 
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irith  more  agility  than  his  age  promised,  clambered  out  opon  the  leads.  If 
Fairford's  journey  had  beeu  hitherto  in  a  stifled  and  subterranean  atmo 
sphere,  it  was  now  o^n,  lofty,  and  airy  enough ;  for  he  had  to  follow  bi}k 
guide  over  leads  and  Biates,  which  the  old  smuggler  traversed  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  cat.  It  is  true,  his  course  was  facilitated  by  knowing  exactly 
where  certain  stepping-places  and  holdfasts  were  placed,  of  which  Fiurford 
could  not  80  readily  avail  himself;  but,  after  a  difficult  and  somewhat  peril* 
ous  progress  along  the  roofs  of  two  or  three  houses,  they  at  length  descended 
hy  a  skylight  into  a  garret  room,  and  from  thence  bv  the  stairs  into  a  publio- 
house ;  for  snch  it  appeared,  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  whistling  for  waiters 
and  attendance,  bawling  of  **  House,  house,  here  I"  chorus  of  sea  songs,  and 
the  like  noises. 

Having  descended  to  the  second  story,  and  entered  a  room  there,  in  which 
there  was  a  light,  old  Mr.  Trumbull  rung  the  bell  of  ( the  apartment  thrice, 
with  ab  interval  betwixt  each,  during  which,  he  told  deliberately  the  number 
twenty.  Immediately  after  the  third  ringing  the  landlord  appeared,  with 
stealthy  ^tep,  and  appearance  of  mystery  on  his  buxom  visage.  He  greeted 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who  was  his  landlord  as  it  proved,  with  great  respect,  and 
expressed  t»ome  surprise  at  seeing  him  so  late,  as  he  termed  it,  '*  on  Satur- 
day e'en.'' 

'*  And  I,  Kobin  Hastie,"  said  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  "  am  more  sur- 
prised than  pleased,  to  hear  sae  muckle  din  in  your  house,  Robie,  so  near 
the  honourable  Sabbath ;  and  I  must  mind  you,  that  it  is  contravenin]^  the 
terms  of  your  tack,  whilk  stipulates,  that  you  should  shut  your  public  oa 
Saturday  at  niiie  o'clock,  at  latest." 

"  Tes,  sir,"  si^id  Robin  Hastie,  no  way  alarmed  at  the  gravity  of  the  re- 
buke, "  but  you  must  take  tent  that  I  have  admitted  naebody  but  you,  Mr. 
Trumbull,  (who  by  the  way  admitted  yoursell,)  since  nine  o'clock;  for  the 
most  of  the  folk  have  been  here  for  several  hours  about  the  lading,  and  so 
on,  of  the  brie.  It  is  not  full  tide  yet,  and  I  cannot  put  the  men  out  into 
the  street.  If  I  did,  they  would  go  to  some  other  public,  and  their  souls 
would  be  nane  the  better,  and  my  purse  muckle  the  waur ;  for  bow  am  I  tp 
pay  the  rent,  if  I  do  not  sell  the  liquor?" 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  "if  it  is  a  work  of  necessity,  and 
in  the  honest  independent  way  of  business,  no  doubt  there  is  balm  in  Gilead. 
But  prithee,  Robin,  wilt  thou  see  if  Nanty  Ewart  be,  as  is  most  likely, 
amongst  these  unhappy  topers ;  and  if  so,  let  him  step  this  way  cannily, 
and  speak  to  me  and  this  young  gentleman.  And  it's  dry  talking,  Robin— 
you  must  minister  to  us  a  bowl  o?  punch  —  ye  ken  my  gage." 

"  Trom  a  mutchkin  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  your  honour's  taste,  Mr.  Thomas 
Trumbull,"  said  mine  host ;  "  and  ye  shall  hang  me  over  the  sign-post  if 
there  be  a  drap  mair  lemon  or  a  curn  less  sugar  than  just  suits  you.  There 
are  three  of  you — you  will  be  for  the  auld  Scots  peremptory  pint-stonp*  for 
the  Boccess  of  the  voyage?" 

"  Better  pray  for  it  than  drink  for  it,  Robin,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull.  •*  Yours 
is  a  dangerous  trade,  Robin ;  it  hurts  mony  a  ane  —  baith  host  and  guest. 
But  ye  will  get  the  blue  bowl,  Robin  —  the  blue  bowl  —  that  will  sloken  all 
th«ir  drouth,  and  prevent  the  sinful  repetition  of  whipping  for  an  eke  of  a 
Saturday  at  e'en.  Ay,  Robin,  it  is  a  pity  of  Nanty  jSvrart — Nanty  likes 
tfae  turning  up  of  his  little  finger  unco  weel,  and  we  maunna  stint  him, 
Robin,  so  as  we  leave  him  sense  to  steer  by." 

"  Nanty  £wart  could  steer  through  the  rentland  Firth  though  he  were  as 
Jrunk  &A  thA  Rftltic  Ocaati  "  aaiH  T^nhin  TTtt.fit.ip  •    And  instantlv  trlDDinflT 
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hrowHj  which  consisted  of  two  English  quarts  of  spirits,  in  a  huge  blue 
bowl,  with  all  the  ingredients  for  punch,  in  the  same  formidable  proportion. 
At  the  same  time  he  introduced  Mr.  Antony  or  Nanty  Ewart,  whose  person, 
although  he  was  a  good  deal  flustered  with  liquor,  was  different  from  what 
Fairford  expected.  His  dress  was  what  is  emphatically  termed  the  shabby 
genteel — a  irock  with  tarnished  lace — a  small  cocked-hat,  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way  —  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  faded  embroidery,  breeches  of  the 
same,  with  silver  knee-bands,  and  he  wore  a  smart  hanger  and  a  pair  of 
pistiols  in  a  sullied  sword-belt. 

"Here  I  come,  patton,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Trumbull. 
"  Well,  I  see  you  have  got  som^  grog  aboard." 

'*  It  is  not  my  custom,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  **  as  you  well 
know,  to  become  a  chamberer  or  caronser  thus  late  on  Saturday  at  e'en ; 
but  I  wanted  to  recommend  to  your  attention  a  young  friend  of  ours,  that  is 

foin^  upon  a  something  particular  journey,  with  a  letter  to  our  friend  the 
laird  from  Pate-in-Peril,  as  they  call  him." 

"Ay — indeed  ?  —  he  must  be  in  high  trust  for  so  young  a  gentleman.  I 
wish  you  joy,  sir,"  bowing  to  Fairford.  "  By'r  lady,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
you  are  bringing  up  a  neck  for  a  fair  end. — dome,  patron,  we  will  drink  to 
Mr.  What-shall-call-um — ^What  is  his  name  ? — Did  you  tell  me  ? — ^And  have 
I  forgot  it  already  ?" 

"  Mr.  Alan  Fairford."  said  Trumbull. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford — ^a  good  name  for  a  fair  trader — Mr.  Alan  Fair- 
ford ;  and  may  he  be  long  withheld  from  the  topmost  round  of  ambition, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  highest  round  of  a  certain  ladder." 

While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch  ladle,  and  began  to  fill  the  glasses. 
But  Mr.  Trumbull  arrested  his  hand,  until  he  had,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
sanctified  the  liquor  by  a  long  grace ;  during  the  pronunciation  of  which, 
he  shut  indeed  his  eyes,  but  his  nostrils  became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  snuff 
ing  up  the  fragrant  beverage  with  peculiar  complacency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  length  over,  the  three  friends  sat  down  to  their 
beverage,  and  invited  Alan  Fairford  to  partake.  Anxious  about  his  situa* 
tion,  and  disgusted  as  he  was  with  his  company,  he  craved,  and  with  diffi 
culty  obtained  permission,  under  the  allegation  of  being  fatigued,  heated, 
and  the  like,  to  stretch  himself  on  a  couch  which  was  in  the  apartment,  and 
attempted  at  least  to  procure  some  rest  before  high-water,  when  the  vessel 
was  to  sail. 

He  was  at  length  permitted  to  use  his  freedom,  and  stretched  himself  on 
the  couch,  having  his  eyes  for  some  time  fixed  on  the  jovial  party  he  had 
left,  and  straining  his  ears  to  catch  if  possible  a  little  of  their  conversation. 
This  he  soon  found  was  to  no  purpose ;  for  what  did  reach  his  ears  was  dis- 
guised so  completely  by  the  use  of  cant  words,  and  the  thieves  Latin  called 
slang,  that  even  when  he  caught  the  words,  he  found  himself  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  sense  of  their  conversation.     At  length  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours,  that  he  was 
wakened  by  voices  bidding  him  rise  up  and  prepare  to  be  jogging.*  He 
started  up  accordingly,  and  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  same  party  of 
boon  companions,  who  had  just  despatched  their  hn^e  bowl  of  punch.     To 
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He  WIS  confirmed  in  this  opinion  -when  they  descended  below,  where  twc 
or  three  sailors  and  ruffian-looking  fellows  awaited  their  commands.  Ewart 
took  the  whole  direction  upon  himself,  gave  his  orders  with  briefness  ^nd 
precision,  and  lot  iked  to  their  being  executed  with  the  silence  and  celerity 
which  that  peculiar  crisis  required.  All  were  now  dismissed  for  the  brig, 
which  lay,  as  Fairford  was  given  to  understand,  a  little  farther  down  the 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  burden,  till  almost  within  a 
mile  of  the  town. 

When  they  issued  from  the  inn,  the  landlord  bid  them  good-by.    Old 
Trumbull  walked  a  little  way  with  them,  but  the  air  had  probably  considei^ 
able  effect  on  the  state  of  his  brain ;  for  after  reminding  Alan  Fairford  thai 
the  next  day  was  the  honourable  Sabbath,  he  became  extremely  excursive 
in  an  attempt  to  exhort  him  to  keep  it  holy.    At  length,  being  perhaps  sen- 
sible that  he  was  becoming  unintelligible,  he  thrust  a  volume  into  Fairford'f 
hand — ^hiccuping  at  the  same  time — **Qood  book — good  book — fine  hymn- 
book — fit  for  the  honourable  Sabbath,  whilk  awaits  us  to-morrow  mornmg." 
—  Here  the  iron  tongue  of  time  told  five  from  the  town  steeple  of  Annan, 
to  the  farther  confusion  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  already  disordered  ideas.     *' Ay  t 
Is  Sunday  come  and  ^ne  already?  —  Heaven  be  praised!    Only  it  is  a 
marvel  the  afternoon  is  sae  dark  for  the  time  of  the  year — Sabbath  has 
slipped  ower  quietly,  but  we  have  reason  to  bless  oursells  it  has  not  been 
altogether  misemployed.     I  heard  little  of  the  preaching — a  cauld  moralist, 
1  doubt,  served  that  out — but,  eh — the  prayer— I  mind  it  as  if  I  had  said 
the  words  mysell." — Here  he  repeated  one  or  two  petitions,  which  were  pro- 
bably a  part  of  his  family  devotions,  before  he  was  summoned  forth  to  what 
he  called  the  way  of  business.    "  I  never  remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so  can- 
nily  off  in  my  life." — Then  he  recollected  himself  a  little,  and  said  to  Alan, 
**  You  Doay  read  that  book,  Mr.  Fairford,  to-morrow,  all  the  same,  though  it 
be  Monday  ;  for,  you  see,  it  was  Saturday  when  we  were  thegither,  and  now 
it's  Sunday  and  it's  dark  night  —  so  the  Sabbath  has  slipped  clean  away 
through  our  fingers  like  water  through  a  sieve,  which  abideth  not;  and  we 
have  to  begin  again  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  weariful,  base,  mean,  earthly 
employments,  whilk  are  unworthy  of  an  immortal  spirit— «lways  excepting 
the  way  of  business." 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning  to  the  town,  and,  at  Ewart'f 
ot^mmand,  they  cut  short  the  patriarch's  exhortation,  by  leading  him  back 
to  his  own  residence.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  proceeded  to  the  brig, 
which  only  waited  their  arrival  to  get  un^r  weigh  and  drop  down  the  river. 
Nanty  £wart  betook  himself  to  steering  the  brig,  and  the  very  touch  of  the 
helna  seemed  to  dispel  the  remaining  influence  of  the  liquor  which  he  had 
drunk,  since,  through  a  troublesome  and  intricate  channel,  he  was  able  to 
direct  the  course  of  his  little  vessel  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  and 
safety. 

Autn  Fairford,  for  some  time,  availed  himself  of  the  clearness  of  the 
Bommer  morning  to  gaze  on  the  dimly  seen  shores  betwixt  which  they 
glided,  becoming  less  and  less  distinct  as  they  receded  from  each  other, 
i&ntil  at  length,  having  adjusted  his  little  bundle  by  way  of  pillow,  and 
wrapt  around  him  the  great-coat  with  which  old  Trumbull  had  equipped 
him,  he  stretched  himself  on  the  deck,  to  try  to  recover  the  slumber  out  of 
"which  he  had  been  awakened.     Sleep  had  scarce  begun  to  settle  on  his  eyes, 

ckwk   lift  fnnnr^  BfknriAt.liirKy  at^ivwln/*  oKr\tif  V\\a  r\afar\r\         vVJfh  rfliidv  'OrGSAnnP  nf 
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this  world  -  though,  faith,  if  thou  bant  the.  usual  luck  of  it,  the  best  waj 
were  to  leave  thee  to  the  chance  of  a  seasoning  fever." 

These  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy  with  which  the  skipper  of  the 
little  brig  tucked  the  sea-coat  round  Fairford,  gave  him  a  confidence  of  safety 
which  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  possessed.  He  stretched  himself  in  more 
security  on  the  hard  planks,  and  was  speedily  asleep,  though  bis  slumbers 
were  feverish  and  unfreshing. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  that  Alan  Fairford  inherited  from  hit 
mother  a  delicate  constitution,  with  a  tendency  to  consumption ;  and,  being 
an  only  child,  with  such  a  cause  for  apprehension,  care,  to  the  verge  of 
effeminacy,  was  taken  to  preserve  him  from  damp  beds,  wet  feet,  and  those 
various  emergencies,  to  which  the  Caledonian  boys  of  much  higher  birth, 
but  more  active  habits,  are  generally  accustomed.  In  man,  the  sp'rit  sus- 
tains the  constitutional  weakness,  as  in  the  winged  tribes  the^eatheks  bear 
aloft  the  body.  But  there  is  a  bound  to  these  supporting  qualities  ;  and  as 
the  pinions  of  the  bird  must  at  length  grow  weary,  so  the  vis  animi  of  the 
human  struggler  becomes  broken  down  by  continued  fatigue. 

When  the  voyager  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  the  sun  now  riding  high 
in  Heaven,  he  found  himself  under  the  influence  of  an  almost  intolerable 
headach,  with  heat,  thirst,  shooting  across  the  back  and  loins,  and  other 
symptoms  intimating  violent  cold,  accompanied  with  fever.  The  manner 
in  which  he  had  passed  the  preceding  day  and  night,  though  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  most  young  men,  was  to  him,  deli- 
cate in  constitution  and  nurture,  attended  with  bad  and  even  perilous  con- 
sequences. He  felt  this  was  the  case,  yet  would  fain  have  combated  the 
symptoms  of  indisposition,  which,  indeed,  he  imputed  chiefly  to  seaHsick- 
ness.  He  sat  up  on  deck,  and  looked  on  the  scene  around,  as  the  little 
vessel,  having  borne  down  the  Solway  Firth,  was  beginning,  with  a  favour^ 
able  northerly  breeze,  to  bear  away  to  the  southward,  crossing  the  entrance 
of  the  Wampole  river,  and  preparing  to  double  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Cumberland. 

But  Fairford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly  sickness,  as  well  as  by  pain  of  a 
distressing  and  oppressive  character;  and  neither  Criffel,  rising  in  majesty 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  distant  yet  more  picturesque  outline  of  Skiddaw 
and  Glaramara  upon  the  other,  could  attract  his  attention  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  usually  fixed  by  beautiful  scenery,  and  especially  that  which 
had  in  it  something  new  as  well  as  striking.  Yet  it  was  not  in  Alan  Fair- 
ford's  nature  to  give  way  to  despondence,  even  when  seconded  by  pain. 
He  had  recourse,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  pocket ;  but  instead  of  the  little 
Sallust  he  had  brought  with  him,  that  the  perusal  of  a  classical  author  might 
help  to  pass  away  a  heavy  hour,  he  pulled  out  the  supposed  hymn-book  witji 
which  he  had  been  presented  a  few  hours  before,  by  that  temperate  and 
scrupulous  person,  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,  cdias  Turnpenny.  The  volume 
was  bound  in  sable,  and  its  exterior  might  have  become  a  psalter.  But 
what  was  Alan's  astonishment  to  read  on  the  titlepage  the  following  words: 
"  Merry  Thoughts  for  Merry  Men ;  or  Mother  Midnight's  Miscellany  for  the 
Small  Hours ;"  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  was  disgusted  with  profligate 
tales,  and  more  profligate  songs,  ornamented  with  figures  corresponding  in 
infamy  with  the  letter-press. 
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which  he  bad  at  first  sousht  for  in  vain.  Asiie  opened  the  booK,  Nanty 
Ewart,  who  had  been  looking  over  his  shoulder,  made  bis  own  opinion 
heard. 

"I  think  now,  brother,  if  vou  are  so  much  scandalised  at  a  liule  piece ol 
Bculduddery,  wliich,  after  all,  does  nobody  any  harm,  you  had  better  have 
given  it  to  me  than  have  flung  it  into  the  Solway." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  answered  Fairford,  civilly,  "  you  Are  in  the  habit  of  read 
ing  better  books." 

"  Faith,"  answered  Nanty,  "  with  help  of  a  little  Geneva  text,  I  could 
read  my  Sallust  as  well  as  you  can ;"  and  snatching  the  book  from  Alan's 
hand,  he  began  to  read,  in  the  Scottish  accent.—"  *  Igitur  ex  divitiis  jwety- 
iuiem  luxuri4i  cUque  avaritia  cum  superbid  inva^ire :  rapere,  conmmere  ;  *«a 
parvi  pcTiderey  aliena  cupere  ;  pudwem,  amicttiam,  ptidieUiam^  dtmria  (Uqtu 
humana  promiacuay  nihil  pensi  neque  moderati  habere.^ —There  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  now,  for  an  honest  fellow  that  has  been  buccaniering  1     Never 
eould  keep  a  groat  of  what  he  got,  or  hold  his  fingers  from  what  belonged 
to  another,  said  you?    Fie,  fie,  friend  Crispus,  thy  morals  are  as  crabbed 
and  austere  as  thy  style — the  one  has  as  little  mercy  as  the  other  has  grace. 
By  my  soul,  it  is  unhandsome  to  make  personal  reflections  on  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  seeks  a  little  civil  intercourse  with  you  after  nigh  twenty 
years'  separation.     On  my  soul.  Master  Sallust  deserves  to  float  on  the  Sol- 
way  better  than  Mother  Midnight  herself."  ^^ 

'•  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  he  may  merit  better  usage  at  our  hands, 
said  Alan  ;  **  for  if  he  has  described  vice  plainly,  it  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  generally  abhorred." 

"  Well,"  said  the  seaman,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  Sortes  VirgiliansB,  and  I 
daresay  the  Sortes  Sallustianse  are  as  true  every  tittle".  I  have  consulted 
honest  Crispus  on  my  own  account,  and  have  had  a  cuff"  for  my  pr.ins.  But 
now  see,  I  open  the  book  on  your  behalf,  and  behold  what  occurs  first  to 
my  eye! — Lo  you  there  —  *  CcUUvia  .  .  .  omnium flagitiosorum  atquefacino- 
rasorum  circum  se  hdbehai*  And  then  again — *  Etiam  si  guis  d  culpd  vacuus 
in  amiciiiam  ejus  incidercU,  quotidianousupar  cimilisque  cateris  effici^batur,*^ 
That  is  what  I  call  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  old  Roman,  Mr.  Fair- 
ford.     By  the  way,  that  is  a  capital  name  for  a  lawyer." 

'•  Lawyer  as  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  *'  I  do  not  understand  your  innuendo." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Ewart,  **  I  can  try  it  another  way^  as  well  as  the 

hypocritical  old  rascal  Turnpenny  himself  could  do.     I  would  have  you  to 

know  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  my  Bible-book,  as  well  as  with  my 

friend  Sallust."     He  then,  in  a  enufiling  and  canting  tone,  began  to  repeat 

the  Scriptural  text — **  *  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  went  to  the  cave 

of  Adullam,     And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  thai  was  in 

debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gatJiered  themselves  together  unto 

him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them.^    What  think  you  of  that?"  he  said, 

suddenly  changing  his  manner.     "  Have  I  touched  you  now,  sir?" 

You  are  as  far  off  as  ever,"  replied  Fairford. 

What  the  devil !  and  you  a  reoeatine  frigate  between  Summertrees  and 


cold  morning  air — Will  you  _ 
A  jorunn  of  hot  rnmhn?_Q^  ^.^^^  ^^„  ^,^^1^^^  the  main-brace"  —  (showing  a 
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Fnirfurd  rejected  all  these  friendly  propontions. 

'*  Why,  then/'  continued  Ewart,  *'  if  you  will  do  nothing  for  the  frm 
trade,  I  must  patronise  it  myself/' 

So  saying,  he  took  a  large  glass  of  hrandy. 

'*  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  me,''  he  continued,  —  "  of  the  do^  that  will 
worry  me  one  day  soon ;  and  yet,  and  be  d— d  to  me  for  an  idiot,  I  must 
always  have  him  at  my  throat.  But,  says  the  old  catch"  —  Heid  hA  ming, 
and  sung  well — 

"'Let**  drink->let*B  drink  — white  life  we  have; 
We'll  find  but  culd  drinkini^,  cold  drinkinff  in  the  tnvre.' 

All  this,"  he  continued,  **  is  no  charm  against  the  headach.  I  wish  I  had 
any  thing  that  could  do  you  good.  —  Faith,  and  we  have  tea  and  coffee 
aboard  I  I'll  open  a  chest  or  a  bag,  and  let  you  have  some  in  an  instant. 
You  are  at  the  age  to  like  such  catlap  better  than  better  stuff." 

•Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  of  t«a. 

Nanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about,  "Break  open  yon  chest  — 
take  out  your  capful,  you  bastard  of  a  powder-monkey ;  we  may  want  it 
again. — iSo  sugar  ? — all  used  up  for  grog,  say  you  ? — knock  another  loaf  to 
pieces,  can't  ye  ?  —  and  get  the  kettle  boiling,  ye  hell's  baby,  in  no  time 
at  all  1" 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedings  he  was  in  a  short  time  able  tc  re* 
turn  to  the  place  where  nis  passenger  lay  sick  and  exhausted,  with  a  cup, 
or  rather  a  canful,  of  tea ;  for  every  thing  was  on  a  large  scale  on  board  of 
the  Jumping  Jenny.  Alan  drank  it  eagerly,  and  with  so  much  appearance 
of  being  refreshed,  that  Nanty  Ewart  swore  he  would  have  some  too  a*id 
only  laced  it,  as  his  phrase  went,  with  a  single  glass  of  brandy.* 


(Cjiapter  tjiB  /ntirtfftitli. 

NARRATIVE   OP   ALAN   FAIRPORD,   CONTINtTED. 

We  left  Alan  Fairford  on  the  deck  of  the  little  smuggling  brig,  in  that 
disconsolate  situation,  when  sickness  and  nausea  attack  a  heated  and  fe- 
vered frame,  and  an  anxious  mind.  His  share  of  sea-sickness,  however, 
was  not  so  great  as  to  engross  his  sensations  entirely,  or  altogether  to  divert 
his  attention  from  what  was  passing  around.  If  he  could  not  delight  in 
the  swiftness  and  agility  with  which  the  **  little  frigate"  walked  the  waves, 
or  amuse  himself  by  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  sea-views  around  him, 
where  the  distant  Skiddaw  raised  his  brow,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  clouded 
eminence  of  Criffel,  which  lorded  it  over  the  Scottish  side  of  the  estuary, 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say.  that  the  modes  of  cnnoealment  descnbed  ui  the  imaeinanr  premises  of  Mr.  Tmmball, 
are  of  a  kiiM  which  have  been  common  on  the  frontiers  of  late  years.    The  neighliourhood  of  two  nations 

having  difierent  laws,  ihoiiich  united  in  goremment,  still  leads  to  a  niultitiH**  -'  '-  -onw  nn  the 

Border,  and  extreme  difliculiy  in  apprehending  deliiiaueut*      *  '"* ' 
trt-tion  serves,  there  whs  along  the  frontier  ' — 
atcton,  whose  operaii<ms  were  '•' 
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lie  had  ^irits  and  composure  enough  to  pay  particular  attention  to  th« 
master  of  the  vessel,  on  whose  character  his  own  safety  in  all  probability 
was  dependent. 

Nanty  Ewart  had  now  given  the  helm  to  one  of  his  people,  a  bald-pated, 
grizzled  old  fellow,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  evading  the  revenue 
laws,  with  now  and  then  the  relaxation  of  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  for 
deforcing  officers,  resisting  seizures,  and  the  like  offences. 

Nanty  himself  sat  down  by  Fairford,  helped  him  to  his  tea,  with  such 
other  refreshments  as  he  could  think  of,  and  seemed  in  his  way  sincerely 
desrrous  to  make  his  situation  as  comfortable  as  things  admitted.  Fairfurd 
had  thus  an  opportunity  to  study  his  countenance  and  manners  more 
closely. 

It  was  plain,  Swart,  though  a  good  seaman,  had  not  been  bred  upon  that 
element.  He  was  a  reasonably  good  scholar,  and  seemed  fond  of  showing 
it,  by  recurring  to  the  subject  of  Sallust  and  Juvenal ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  sea-phrases  seldom  chequered  bis  conversation.  He  had  been  in 
person  what  is  called  a  smart  little  man ;  but  the  tropical  sun  bad  burnt 
his  originally  fair  complexion  to  a  dusty  red ;  and  the  bile  which  was  dif- 
fused through  his  system,  had  stained  it  with  a  yellowish  black  —  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  white  part  of  his  eyes,  in  particular^  had  a  hue  as 
deep  as  the  topas.  lie  was  very  thin,  or  rather  emaciated,  and  his  counte- 
nance, though  still  indicating  alertness  and  activitv,  showed  a  constitution 
exhausted  with  excessive  use  of  his  favourite  stimulus. 

"  I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,"  said  he  to  Fairford.  "  Had  you  been  an 
officer  of  the  d-^  customs,  my  terriers'  backs  would  have  been  up."  He 
opened  his  hreast,  and  showed  Alan  a  pair  of  pistols  disposed  between  his 
waistcoat  and  jacket,  placing  his  finger  at  the  same  time  upon  the  cock  of 
one  of  them.  "  But  come,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  though  you're  a  close 
one,  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  queer  customer ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  they 
that  see  the  ship  leave  harbour,  know  little  of  the  seas  she  is  to  sail  through. 
My  father,  honest  old  gentleman,  never  would  have  thought  to  see  me 
master  of  the  Jumping  Jenny.'' 

Fairford  said,  it  seemed  very  clear  indeed  that  Mr.  Ewart's  education  was 
far  superior  to  the  line  he  at  present  occupied. 

"  Ob,  Crififel  to  Solway  Moss  l"  said  the  other.  "  Why,  man,  I  should 
have  been  an  expounder  of  the  word,  with  a  wig  like  a  snow-wreath,  and  a 
stipend  like — like — like  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  I  suppose.  I  can  spend 
thrice  as  much  as  that,  though,  being  such  as  I  am."  Here  he  sung  a  scrap 
of  an  old  Northumbrian  ditty,  mimicking  the  burr  of  the  natives  of  that 
county :  — 

"Willy  Poster's  gone  to  sea, 
Siiler  buckles  at  his  knee. 
He'll  cume  back  and  marry  nie-~ 

Canny  WilUe  Fustor.** 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Fairford,  "  your  present  occupation  is  more  lu- 
erative ;  but  I  should  have  thought  the  church  might  have  been  more " 

He  stopped,  recollecting  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  say  any  thing 
disagreeable. 

"  More  respectable,  jou  mean,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Ewart,  with  a  sneer,  and 
squirtins  the  tobacco^] nice  throii<rh  hia  frnnt^t.ft<»th :  thpn  was  silent  for  a 
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kept  me  at  bome,  when  he  sent  me  at  nineteen  to  stadj  Divinity  at  the  hea4 
of  the  highest  stair  in  the  Covenant-Close.  It  was  a  cursed  mistake  in  th« 
tUd  gentleman.  What  though  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Rittlehasket  (fjr  she 
wrote  herself  no  less)  was  our  cousin  five  times  removed,  and  took  me  on 
that  accoant  to  board  and  lodging,  at  six  shillings,  instead  of  seven  shil- 
lings a-week  7  it  was  a  d — d  bad  saving,  as  the  case  proved.  Tet  her  very 
dignity  might  have  kept  me  in  order ;  for  she  never  read  a  chapter  except- 
ing out  of  a  Cambridge  Bible,  printed  by  Daniel,  and  bound  in  embroi- 
dered velvet.  I  think!  see  it  at  this  moment  1  And  on  Sundays,  when  we 
had  a  quart  of  twopenny  ale,  instead  of  butter-milk,  to  our  porridge,  it  was 
always  served  up  in  a  silver  posset-dish.  Also  she  used  silver-mounted 
spectacles,  whereas  even  my  lather's  were  cased  in  mere  horn.  These 
tnings  had  their  impression  at  first,  but  we  get  used  to  grandeur  by  degrees. 
WelH  Bir  I — (hid,  I  can  scarce  get  on  with  my  story — it  sticks  in  my  throat 
—  must  take  a  trifle  to  wash  it  down.  Well,  this  dame  had  a  daughter — 
Jess  Cantrips,  a  black-eyed,  bouncing  wench — and,  as  the  devil  would  have 
it,  there  was  the  d— d  five-story  stair — her  foot  was  never  from  it,  whether 
I  went  )ut  or  came  home  from  the  Divinity  Hall.  I  would  have  eschewed 
her,  sir — I  would,  on  my  soul ;  for  I  was  as  innocent  a  lad  as  ever  came 
from  Lammermuir;  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  retreat^  or 
flight,  unless  I  could  have  got  a  pair  of  wings,  or  made  use  of  ji  ladder 
seven  stories  high,  to  scale  the  window  of  my  attic.  It  signifies  little 
talking — ^you  may  suppose  how  all  this  was  to  end — I  would  have  married 
the  girl,  and  taken  my  chance — I  would,  by  Heaven  I  for  she  was  a  pretty 
girl,  and  a  good  girl,  till  she  and  I  met ;  but  you  know  the  old  song,  '  Kirk 
would  not  Tet  us  be.'  A  gentleman,  in  my  case,  would  have  settled  the 
matter  with  the  Kirk-treasurer  for  a  small  sum  of  money ;  but  the  poor 
stibbler,  the  penniless  dominie,  having  married  his  cousin  of  Kettlebasket, 
must  next  have  proclaimed  her  frailty  to  the  whole  parish,  by  mounting  the 
throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and  proving,  as  Othello  says,  *  his  love  a 
whore,'  in  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

**  In  this  extremity  I  dared  not  stay  where  I  was,  and  so  thought  to  go 
home  to  my  father.  But  first  I  got  Jack  Hadaway,  a  lad  from  the  same 
parish,  ana  who  lived  in  the  same  infernal  stair,  to  make  some  inquiries 
now  the  old  gentleman  had  taken  the  matter.  I  soon,  by  way  of  answer, 
learned,  to  the  great  increase  of  my  comfortable  reflections,  that  the  good 
old  mr^n  made  as  much  clamour,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  eating  his 
wedding  dinner  without  saying  grace,  had  never  happened  since  Adam's 
time.  He  did  nothing  for  six  days  but  cry  out,  'Icnabod,  Ichabod,  the 
glory  ifi  departed  from  my  house  1'  and  on  the  seventh  he  preached  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  enlarged  on  this  incident  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the  great  oc- 
casions for  humiriation,  and  causes  of  national  defection.  I  hope  the 
course  he  took  comforted  himself — I  am  sure  it  made  me  ashamed  to  show 
my  nose  at  home.  So  I  went  down  to  Leith,  and,  exchanging  my  hoddin 
gray  coat  of  my  mother's  spinning  for  such  a  jacket  as  this,  I  entered  my 
name  at  the  rendezvous  as  an  able-bodied  landsman,  and  sailed  with  the 
tender  round  to  Plymouth,  where  they  were  fitting  out  a  squadron  for  the 
West  Indies.  There  I  was  put  aboard  the  Fearnought,  Captain  Daredevil 
— among  whose  crew  I  soon  learned  to  fear  Satan,  (the  terror  of  my  eaily 
youth,)  as  little  as  the  toughest  Jack  on  board.     I  had  some  aualmn  ai  ~ 
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^d  broagbl  me  forward;  I  mieht  haye  been  schoolmMter  —  ay.  and  mas- 
wr,  in  time  but  that  valiant  liquor,  rum,  made  a  conquest  of  me  rather 
too  otten,  and  so,  make  what  sail  I  could,  I  always  went  to  leeward.  We 
were  tour  years  broiling  in  that  blasted  climate,  and  I  came  back  at  last 
witn  a  little  prize-money.—I  always  had  thoughts  of  putting  things  to  rights 
in  tne  bojenanfc-Close,  and  reconciling  myself  to  my  father.     1  found  out 

A  ^^*^^*y»  w^o  was  Tuptowing  away  with  a  dozen  of  wretched  boys, 
and  a  hue  string  of  stories  he  had  ready  to  regale  my  ears  withal.  My 
WK  u  ^®F^**^^  on  what  he  called  'my  falling  away.'  for  seven  Sab- 
Datns,  when,  just  as  his  parishioners  began  to  hope  that  the  course  was  at 
•n  end,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack 
Uadaway  assured  me,  that  if  I  wished  to  atone  for  my  errors,  by  undergoing 
tiie  fate  of  the  first  martyr,  I  had  only  to  go  to  my  native  village,  where  the 
very  stones  of  the  street  would  rise  up  against  me  as  my  father's  murderer. 
Here  was  a  pretty  item  —  well,  my  tongue  clove  to  my  mouth  for  an  hour, 
and  was  only  able  at  last  to  utier  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cantrips.  Oh,  this  was 
a  new  theme  for  my  Job's  comforter.  My  sudden  departure  — my  father's 
no  less  sudden  death  —  had  prevented  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  my 
board  and  lodging — ^the  landlord  was  a  haberdasher,  with  a  heart  as  rotten 
as  the  muslin  wares  he  dealt  in.  Without  respect  to  her  age,  or  gentle  kin, 
my  Lady  Kittlebasket  was  ejected  from  her  airy  habitat?bn  —  her  porridge- 
gi^  silver  possetrdish,  silver-mounted  spectacles,  and  Daniel's  Cambridge 
Bible,  sold,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  cadie  who  would  bid  highest 
tor  them,  and  she  herself  driven  to  the  work-house,  where  she  got  in  with 
diftculty,  but  was  easily  enough  lifted  out,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
dead  as  her  friends  could  desire.  Merry  tidings  this  to  me,  who  had  been 
d— d"  (he  paused  a  moment)  '*arigo  waii— ^Gad,  I  think  my  confession 
wouW  sound  bettor  in  Latin  than  in  English  1 

"  But  the  best  jest  was  behind  — I  had  just  power  to  stammer  out  some- 
thing about  Jess  —  by  my  faith  he  had  an  answer  I  I  had  taught  Jess  one 
trade,  and,  like  a  prudent  girl,  she  had  found  out  another  for  herself;  un- 
luckily^  they  were  both  contraband,  and  Jess  Cantrips,  daughter  of  the 
Lady  K^ittlebasket,  had  the  honour  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations,  for 
street-walking   and   pocket-picking,  about  six  months  before    I  touched 

I  ^Z  *^^*"8ed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected  pleasantry  into  an  attempt  to 
laugh,  then  drew  his  swarthy  hand  across  his  swarthy  eyes,  and  said  in  a 
more  natural  accent,  "  Poor  Jess  I" 

There  was  a  pause—until  Fairford,  pitying  the  poor  man's  state  of  mind, 
and  believing  he  saw  something  in  him  that,  but  for  early  error  and  subse- 
quent profligacy,  might  have  been  excellent  and  noble,  helped  on  the  con- 
versation by  asking,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration,  how  he  had  been  able  to 
endure  such  a  load  of  calamity. 

•  u^^^*  very  well,"  answered  the  seaman;  "exceedingly  well  —  like  a 
tight  ship  in  a  brisk  gale.-^^et  me  recollect. -^I  remember  thanking  Jack, 
very  composedly,  for  the  interesting  and  agreeable  communication  ;  1  then 
pulled  out  my  canvass  pouch,  with  my  hoard  of  moidores,  and  taking  out 
fcwo  pieces  I  bid  Jack  keep  the  rest  till  I  came  back,  as  I  was  for  a  cruise 
about  Auld  E^ekie.  The  poor  devil  looked  anxiously,  but  I  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  ran  down  stairs,  in  such  confusion  of  mind,  that  notwith- 
standing what  I  had  heard,  l  expected  to  meet  Jess  at  every  turning. 
-^    li  ?^.  market^ay,  and  the  usual  number  of  rogues  and  fools  were  as- 
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fill  before  me.  I  heard  the  cry  of  '  Seize  the  madman  V  echoed,  in  Celtte 
sounds,  from  the  City  Guard,  with  *  Ceaze  ta  matman  V  —  but  pursuit  and 
opposition  were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  career ;  the  smell  of  the  sea,  I  sup 
pose,  led  me  to  Leith,  where,  soon  after,  I  found  myself  walking  very  .^uietly 
on  the  shore,  admiring  the  tough  round  and  sound  cordage  of  the  vessels, 
and  thinking  how  a  loop,  with  a  man  at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  would  look, 
by  way  of  tassel. 

"  I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezYOus,  formerly  my  place  of  refuge  —  in  1 
bolted — ^founa  one  or  two  old  acquaintances,  made  half-^-dozen  new  ones — 
drank  for  two  days— was' put  aboard  the  tender — off  to  Portsmouth — then 
landed  at  the  Haslaar  hospital  in  a  fine  hissing-hot  fever.  Never  mind  —  I 
got  better  —  nothing  can  kill  me  —  the  West  Indies  were  my  lot  again,  for 
since  I  did  not  go  where  I  deserved  in  the  next  world,  I  had  something  as 
like  such  quarters  as  can  be  had  in  this  —  black  devils  for  inhabitants  — 
flames  and  earthquakes,  and  so  forth,  for  your  element.  Well,  brother, 
something  or  other  I  did  or  said — I  can't  tell  what — IIow  the  devil  should 
I,  when  I  was  as  drunk  as  David's  sow,  you  know  ?  —  But  I  was  punished, 
my  lad — ^made  to  kiss  the  wench  that  never  speaks  but  when  she  scolds,  and 
that's  the  gunner's  daughter,  comrade.  Yes,  the  minister's  son  of — no 
matter  where  —  has  the  cat's  scratch  on  his  back  !  This  roused  me,  and 
when  we  were  ashore  with  the  boat,  I  gave  three  inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a 
tussle,  to  the  fellow  I  blamed  most,  and  so  took  the  bush  for  it.  There 
were  plenty  of  wild  lads  then  along  shore  —  and,  I  don't  care  who  knows — 
I  went  on  the  account,  look  you  —  sailed  under  the  black  flag  and  marrow- 
bones— was  a  good  friend  to  the  sea,  and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it." 

Fairford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  finding  himself,  a  lawyer,  so  close 
to  a  character  so  lawless,  thought  it  best,  nevertheless,  to  put  a  good  face 
on  the  matter,  and  asked  Mr.  £wart,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  he  could 
assume,  **  whether  he  was  fortunate  as  a  rover !" 

"No,  no  —  d — n  it,  no,"  replied  Nanty;  *'the  devil  a  crumb  of  butter 
was  ever  churned  that  would  stick  upon  my  bread.  There  was  no  order 
among  us — he  that  was  captain  to-day,  was  swabber  to-morrow ;  and  as  for 
plunder  —  they  say  old  Avery,  and  one  or  two  close  hunks,  made  money ; 
but  in  my  time,  all  went  as  it  came  ;  and  reason  good,  for  if  a  fellow  had 
saved  five  dollars,  his  throat  would  have  been  cut  in  his  hammock — And 
then  it  was  a  cruel,  bloody  work.  —  Pah,  —  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
broke  with  them  at  last,  for  what  they  did  on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow — no 
matter  what  it  was — bad  enough,  since  it  frightened  me  —  I  took  French 
leave,  and  came  in  upon  the  proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that  business. 
And  here  I  sit,  the  skipper  of  the  Jumping  Jenny  —  a  nutshell  of  a  thing, 
but  goes  through  the  water  like  a  dolphin.  If  it  were  not  for  yon  hypo- 
critical scoundrel  at  Annan,  who  has  the  best  end  of  the  profit,  and  takes 
none  of  the  risk,  I  should  be  well  enough  —  as  well  as  I  want  to  be.  Here 
ii  no  lack  of  my  best  friend," — touching  his  case-bottle; — "but,  to  tell  yoo 
a  secret,  he  and  I  have  got  so  used  to  each  other,  I  begin  to  think  he  is  like 
a  professed  joker,  that  makes  your  sides  sore  with  laughing,  if  you  see  him 
but  now  and  then ;  but  if  you  take  up  house  with  him,  he  can  only  make 
your  head  stupid.  But  I  warrant  the  old  fellow  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
for  me,  after  all." 

"  And  what  may  that  be?"  said  Fairford. 

"  He  is  KILLING  me,"  replied  Nanty  Ewart ;  "  and  I  am  only  sorry  he  ib 

a/\  Irtnrr  aVkr«iif  if  " 
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to  Uko  some  note  of  the  course  which  the  vessel  held.  T>  hie  great  sn^ 
pnw,  insfcead  of  standing  across  to  the  opposite  shore  from  which  she  bai 
departed,  the  brig  was  going  down  the  Firth,  and  apparentl^r  ;»teerin^  into 
the  Irbb  Sea.  He  called  to  Nanty  Ewart,  and  expressed  bis  surprise  at 
the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and  asked  why  they  did  not  stand  straight 

^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ®°™®  ^^  ^  Cumberland. 

.  ^y*  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable  question,  now,"  answered  Nanty; 
"as  if  a  ship  could  go  as  straight  to  its  port,  as  a  horse  to  the  stable,  or  a 
free-trader  could  sail  the  Solway  as  securely  as  a  King's  cutter  I  Why,  Til 
tell  ye,  brother  —  if  I  do  not  see  a  smoke  on  Bowness,  that  is  the  irillags 
upon  the  headland  yonder,  I  must  stand  out  to  sea  for  twenty-four  hours  a 
least,  for  we  must  keep  the  weathergage  if  there  are  hawks  abroad." 

"  And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safety.  Master  Ewart,  what  is  to  be  done 
then  ?" 

**  Why  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  must  keep  off  till  night,  and  then  run 
you,  with  the  kegs  and  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  ashore  at  Skinbumess." 

"  And  then  I  am  to  meet  with  this  same  Laird  whom  I  have  the  letter 
for?"  continued  Fairford. 

"  That,"  said  Ewart,  t.*  is  thereafter  as  it  may  be ;  the  ship  has  its  course 
— the  fair  trader  has  his  port — but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  Laird  may 
be  found.  ^  But  he  will  be  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  off  or  on — and  it  will 
be  my  business  to  guide  you  to  him." 

Fairford  could  not  withstand  the  passing  impulse ^f  terror  which  crossed 
him,  when  thus  reminded  that  he  was  so  absolutely  in  the  power  of  a  man, 
who,  by  his  own  account,  had  been  a  pirate,  and  who  was  at  present,  in  all 
probability,  an  outlaw  as  well  as  a  contraband  trader.  Nanty  Ewart 
guessed  the  cause  of  his  involuntary  shuddering. 

"  What  the  devil  should  I  gain,"  he  said,  "by  passing  so  poor  a  card  as 
you  are? — Have  I  not  had  ace  of  trumps  in  my  hand,  and  did  I  not  play  it 
faurly  ?  —  Ay,  I  say  the  Jumping  Jenny  can  run  in  other  ware  as  well  as 
kegs.  Put  sigma  and  taa  to  Ewarty  and  see  how  that  will  spell — D'ye  take 
me  now  f" 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Fairford ;  "  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  what  you  allude 
to." 

•*  Now,  by  Jove  l"  said  Nanty  Ewart,  **  thou  art  either  the  deepest  or  the 
shallowest  fellow  I  ever  met  with — or  you  are  not  right  after  all.  I  wonder 
where  Summertrees  could  pick  up  such  a  tender  along-shore.  Will  you  let 
me  see  his  letter  7" 

Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  his  wish,  which,  he  was  aware,  he 
could  not  easily  resist.  The  master  of  the  Jumping  Jenny  looked  at  the 
direction  very  attentively,  then  turned  the  letter  to  and  fro,  and  examined 
each  flourish  of  the  pen,  as  if  he  were  judging  of  a  piece  of  ornamented 
manuscript ;  then  handed  it  back  to  Fairford,  without  a  single  word  of 
remark. 

•♦  Am  I  right  now?"  said  the  young  lawyer. 

"  Why,    for   that  matter,"  answered  Nanty,  "  the  letter  is  right,  sur 
enough  ;  but  whether  ymi  are  right  or  not,  is  your  own  business  rather  than 
nine." — And.  striking  upon  a  flint  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  he  kindled  a 
sigar  as   thick  as  his  finger,  and  began  to  smoke  away  with  great  perse- 
rerance. 

Alan  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  divided 
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mothers  son,  since  two  years  since,  when  I  had  another  peep  of  Jack  Had*^ 
way.  The  fellow  was  got  as  fat  as  a  Norway  whale  —  married  to  a  greai 
Dutch  built  quean  that  had  brought  him  six  children.  I  believe  he  did  not 
know  me,  and  thought  I  was  come  to  rob  his  house ;  however,  I  made  up  m 
fK)or  face,  and  told  him  who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  would  have  given  me  shelter 
and  clothes,  and  began  to  tell  me  of  the  moidores  that  were  in  bank,  when 
I  wanted  them.  Egad,  be  changed  his  note  when  I  told  him  what  my  life 
Dad  been,  and  only  wanted  to  pay  me  my  cash  and  get  rid  of  me.  I  never 
saw  so  terrified  a  visace.  I  burst  out  a-laoghing  in  his  face,  told  him  it 
was  all  a  humbug,  and  that  the  moidores  were  all  his  own,  henceforth  and 
for  ever,  and  so  ran  off.  I  caused  one  of  our  people  send  him  a  bag  of  tea 
and  a  keg  of  brandy,  before  I  left — poor  Jack  I  I  think  you  are  the  second 
person  these  ten  years,  that  has  cared  a  tobacco-stopper  for  Nanty  Ewart." 

''Perhaps,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  Fairford,  **you  live  chiefly  with  men  too 
deeply  interested  for  their  own  immediate  safety,  to  think  mnch  upon  the 
distress  of  others?" 

"And  with  whom  do  yon  yourself  consort,  I  pray?''  replied  Nanty, 
smartly.  "  Why,  with  plotters,  that  can  make  no  plot  to  better  purpose 
than  their  own  hanging ;  and  incendiaries,  that  are  snapping  the  flint  upon 
wet  tinder.  You'll  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as  raise  the  Highland8--^ou'll  as 
soon  get  a  grunt  from  a  dead  sow  as  any  comfort  from  Wales  or  Cheshire. 
You  tnink  because  the  pot  is  boiling,  that  no  scum  but  yours  can  come 
uppermost  —  I  know  better,  by  .  All  these  rackets  and  riots  that  you 
think  are  trending  your  way,  have  no  relation  at  all  to  your  interest ;  and 
the  best  way  to  nutke  the  whole  kingdom  friends  again  at  once,  would  be 
the  alarm  of  such  an  undertaking  as  these  mad  old  fellows  are  trying  to 
launch  into." 

**  I  really  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  you  seem  to  allude  to,"  said  Fairford; 
and,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself  as  &r  as  possible  of 
Nanty's  communicative  disposition,  he  added,  with  a  smile,  *'  And  if  I  were, 
I  should  not  hold  it  prudent  to  make  them  much  the  subject  of  conversation. 
But  I  am  sure,  so  sensible  a  man  as  Summertrees  and  the  Laird  may  cor- 
respond together  without  offence  to  the  state." 

**  I  take  you,  friend  —  I  take  you,"  said  Nanty  Ewart,  upon  whom,  at 
length,  the  liquor  and  tobaocoHsmoke  began  to  make  considerable  innovation. 
'*As  to  what  gentlemen  may  or  may  not  correspond  about,  why  we  may 
pretermit  the  question,  as  the  old  Professor  used  to  say  at  the  Hall ;  and  as 
to  Summertrees,  I  will  say  nothing,  knowing  him  to  be  an  old  fox.  But  I 
say  that  this  fellow  the  Laird  is  a  firebrand  in  the  country ;  that  he  is  stir- 
ring up  all  the  honest  fellows  who  should  be  drinking  their  brandy  quietly, 
by  telling  them  stories  about  their  ancestors  and  the  forty-five ;  and  that  he 
is  trying  to  turn  all  waters  into  his  own  niill-dam,  and  to  set  his  sails  to  all 
winds.  And  because  the  London  people  are  roarine  about  for  some  pinches 
of  their  own,  he  thinks  to  win  them  to  his  turn  with  a  wet  finger.     And  he 

fets  encouragement  from  some,  because  they  want  a  spell  of  money  from 
im ;  and  from  others,  because  they  fought  for  the  cause  once,  and  are 
ashamed  to  go  back ;  and  others,  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose ;  and 
others,  because  they  are  discontented  fools.    But  if  he  has  hroucrfat  you,  or 
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Dui  oemg  contrabvind  goods,  and  on  board  my  vesnel,  and  I  with  my  Bailing 
^hZl^i"^^  .^^  ^^y»  I  am  to  forward  them  as  directeii  — I  say,  John 
nr-  I         ^?  *  ^**  ^*****  ^^«  helm.— And  so,  Mr.  Fairweather,  what 

hJIT^u*  ^ —     villain  Turnpenny  says— all  in  the  way  of  business." 
Ipn  fK  ?      ^^  speaking  with  difficulty  for  the  last  i^ve  minutes,  and  now  a. 
lengia  dropped  on  the  deck,  fairly  silenced  by  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
J.r   rlY^  ^^®^»  ^^^  without  having  showed  any  glimpse  of  the  gaiety,  or 

TK     1^  ^?5^^^agance  of  intoxicatTon.  ^^      ^ 

mh-^  iA  ^'^"or  Stepped  forward  and  flung  a  sea-cloak  orer  the  •luroberer'i 
Moawers,  and  added,  looking  at  Fairford,  "  Pity  of  him  he  should  haw 
inis  lauit ;  for  without  it,  he  would  have  been  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ever  trode 

^:TK  "^'^^  o^  leather." 

"  ^f    r**^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^<>^^"  «^»<*  Fairford. 
ordere*'  *^^  ^^*  ^  ^  ®"^®'  ^^^^  ^®  *^®  *^®  signal,  and  then  obey 

ftnf^  *^y^^8'  *^o  oW  man  turned  to  his  duty,  and  left  the  passenger  to 
MDuse  Jimself  with  his  own  meditations.  Presently  afterward  a  light  co- 
lumn ot  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  little  headland, 

1  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now,  master,'"  said  the  sailor.  "  We'll 
TOna  out  to  sea,  and  then  run  in  again  with  the  evening  tide,  and  make 
fn^^  '^®®®  ;  or.  if  there's  not  light,  we  can  run  into  the  Wampool  river, 
ana  put.  you  ashore  about  Kirkbrlde  or  Leaths,  with  the  long-boat." 

I  ^irtord,  unwell  before,  felt  this  destination  oondemnod  him  to  an  agony 
OT  many  hours,  which  bis  disordered  stomach  and  aching  head  were  ill  able 
w  ^'^^^re.  There  was  no  remedy,  however,  but  patir  jce,  and  the  rocolleo- 
h«  vl  ^*®  suflfering  in  the  cause  of  friendship.   As  the  sun  rose  high, 

ne  De<»me  worse ;  his  sense  of  emell  appeared  to  acquire  a  morbid  degree 
ot  acuteness,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inhaling  and  distinguishing  all  the 
I^""?-*  odours  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  from  that  of  pitch,  to  all  the 
TJ^Uf^.  smells  of  the  hold.  His  heart,  too,  throbbed  under  the  heat, 
ana  ne  teit  as  if  m  full  progress  triwards  a  high  fever, 
■erv^  tr*'!?®"'  ^^^  ^®^®  ^*'»1  and  attentive,  considering  their  calling,  ob 

ryea  Dis  distress,  and  one  contrived  to  make  an  awning  out  of  an  old  sail, 
■PnifJ*"^  ii''L^^™P^""d®<*  some  lemonade,  the  only  liquor  which  their  paih 
W^i«?S"  .*lf  prevailed  upon  to  touch.  After  drinking  it  off,  he  obtained, 
out  could  not  be  said  to  enjoy,  a  few  hours  of  troubled  slumber. 
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fitihing  barks  were  pushed  afloat  at  once,  and  crowded  ronnd  the  brig  niA 
much  clamour,  laughter,  cursing,  and  jesting.  Amidst  all  this  apparent 
confusion  there  was  the  essential  regularity.  Nanty  Ewart  again  walked 
his  quarterdeck  as  if  he  had  never  tasted  spirits  in  his  life,  issued  the  neces- 
sary orders  with  precision,  and  saw  them  executed  with  punctuality.  In 
half  an  hour  the  loading  of  the  brig  was  in  a  great  measure  disposed  in  the 
boats;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  it  was  landed  on  the  beach,  and 
another  interval  of  about  the  same  duration  was  sufficient  to  distribute  it  on 
the  various  strings  of  packhorses  which  waited  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
instantly  dispersed,  each  on  its  own  proper  adventure.  More  mystery  was 
observed  in  loading  the  ship's  boat  with  a  quantity  of  small  barrels,  which 
Beemed  to  contain  ammunition.  This  was  not  done  until  the  commercial 
customers  had  been  dismissed ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  was  performed  that 
Ewart  proposed  to  Alan,  as  he  lay  stunned  with  pain  and  noise,  to  accom- 
pany him  ashore.  ^ 

It  WAS  with  difficulty  that  Fairford  could  get  over  the  side  of  the  yessel, 
and  he  could  not  seat  himself  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  without  assistance 
from  the  captain  and  his  people.  Nanty  Ewart,  who  saw  nothing  in  this 
worse  than  an  ordinary  fit  of  sea-sickness,  applied  the  usual  topics  of  con- 
solation. He  assured  his  passenger  that  he  would  be  quite  well  by  and  by, 
when  he  had  been  half  an  hour  on  terra  firma,  and  that  he  hoped  to  drink 
a  can  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  at  Father  Crackenthorp's,  for  all  that  he 
felt  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the  v^ooden  horse.  « 

*'Whois  Father  Craokenthorp  ?''  said  Fairfturd,  though  scarcely  able  to 
articulate  the  question. 

*'As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand,''  answered  Nanty.  "Ah,  how 
much  ^ood  brandy  he  and  I  have  made  little  of  in  our  day  I  By  my  soul, 
Mr.  Fairbird,  he  is  the  prince  of  skinkers,  and  the  father  of  the  free  trade — 
not  a  stingy  hypocritical  devil  like  old  Turnpenny  Skinflint,  that  drinks 
drunk  on  other  folk's  cost,  and  thinks  it  sin  when  he  has  to  pay  for  it — ^but 
a  real  hearty  old  cock ; — the  sharks  have  been  at  and  about  nim  this  many 
a  day,  but  Father  Cracken thorp  knows  how  to  trim  his  sails — never  a  war* 
rant  but  he  hears  of  it  before  the  ink's  dry.  He  is  bonus  socitis  with  head- 
borough  and  constable.  The  King's  Exchequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to 
inform  against  him.  If  any  such  rascal  were  to  cast  up,  why,  he  would 
miss  his  ears  next  morning,  or  be  sent  to  seek  them  in  the  Solway.  He  is 
a  statesman,^  though  he  keeps  a  public ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  only  for  con- 
venience, and  to  excuse  his  having  cellarage  and  folk  about  him ;  his  wife's 
a  canny  woman  —  and  his  daughter  Doll  too.  Gad,  you'll  be  in  port  there 
till  you  get  round  again  ;  and  I'll  keep  my  word  with  you,  and  bring  you 
to  speech  of  the  Laird.  Gad,  the  only  trouble  I  shall  have  is  to  get  you 
out  of  the  house ;  for  Doll  is  a  rare  wench,  and  my  dame  a  funny  old  one, 
and  Father  Crackenthorp  the  rarest  companion  !  He'll  drink  you  a  bottle 
of  rum  or  brandy  without  stopping,  but  never  wet  his  lips  with  the  nasty 
Scottish  stuff  that  the  canting  old  scoundrel  Turnpenny  has  brought  into 
fashion.  He  is  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him,  old  Crackenthorp ;  in  his 
own  way,  that  is;  and  besides,  he  has  a  share  in  the  Jumping  Jenny,  and 
many  a  moonlight  outfit  besides.     He  can  give  Doll  a  pretty  penny,  if  he 
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that?-— the  galloping  of  horse !     Oh,  I  hear  the  jingle  of  the  paektaddkiH^ 

they  are  OUT  own  folk." 

By  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  ashore,  oimsisting  of  the  little  barrels , 
and  the  boat's  crew,  standing  to  their  armd,  ranged  themselves  in  front 
waiting  the  advance  of  the  horses  which  came  clattering  along  the  )>each. 
A  man,  overgrown  with  corpulence,  who  might  be  distinguished  in  the 
moonlight,  panting  with  his  own  exertions,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
valcade, which  consisted  of  horises  linked  together,  and  accc»mmodated  with 
paeksaddles,  and  chains  for  securing  the  kegs,  which  made  a  dreadful  datr 
tering. 

"How  now.  Father  Crackenthorp ?"  said  Ewart — "Why  this  hurry  with 
TOur  horsea? — ^We  mean  to  stay  a  night  with  you,  and  taste  your  old 
brandy,  and  my  dame's  home-brewed.  The  signal  is  up,  man,  and  all  is 
right." 

**AU  is  wrong.  Captain  Nanty,"  cried  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke ;  "  and 
you  are  the  lad  that  is  like  to  find  it  so,  unless  you  bundle  off — there  are 
new  broonis  bought  at  Carlisle  yesterday  to  sweep  the  country  of  you  and 
the  like  erf  you  —  so  you  were  better  be  jogging  inland." 

'*How  many  rogues  are  the  officers? — If  not  more  than  ten,  I  will  make 
fight" 

"  The  devil  you  will  I"  answered  Crackenthorp.  "  You  were  better  not, 
for  they  have  the  bloody-backed  drftgoons  from  Carlisle  with  them." 

•*Nay,  then,"  said  Nanty,  "we  must  make  sail.— Come,  Master  Fairlord, 
you  must  mount  and  ride. — He  does  not  hear  me — he  has  fainted,  I  believe 
— ^What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  —  Father  Crackenthorp,  I  must  leave  this 
ytfhnor  fellow  with  you  till  the  gale  blows  out — hark  ye — goes  between  the 
LAird  and  the  t'other  old  one;  he  can  neither  ride  nor  walk  —  I  must  send 
him  up  to  you." 

"Send  him  up  to  the  gallows!"  said  Crackenthorp;  "there  is  Quarter- 
master Thwack er,  with  twenty  men,  up  yonder ;  an  he  had  not  some  kind- 
ness for  Doll,  I  had  never  got  hither  for  a  start  —  but  you  must  get  off,  or 
they  will  be  here  to  seek  us,  fur  his  orders  are  woundy  particular ;  and 
these  kegs  contain  worse  than  whisky — a  hanging  matter,  I  take  it." 

"  I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wampool  river,  with  them  they  be- 
long to,"  said  Nanty  Ewart.  "  But  they  are  part  of  cargo ;  and  what  to  do 

with  the  poor  young  fellow " 

"  Why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed  it  on  the  grass  with  a  cloak 
o'er  him,"  said  Crackenthorp.  **  If  he  hath  a  fever,  nothing  is  so  cooling 
as  ihe  night  air." 

*'  Yes,  he  would  be  cold  enough  in  the  morning,  no  doubt ;  but  it's  a  kind 
heart  and  shall  not  cool  so  soon,  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  the  Captain  of 
the  Jumping  Jenny. 

"Well,-Captain,  an  ye  will  risk  your  own  neck  for  another  man's,  why 
not  take  him  to  the  old  girls  at  Fairladies?" 

**  What,  the  Miss  Arthurets !  —The  Papist  jades !  —-But  never  mind ;  it 
will  do — ^I  have  known  them  take  in  a  whole  sloop's  crew  that  were  stranded 
on  the  sands." 

•*  You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turning  up  to  Fairladies ;  for  I  tell 
you  they  are  all  up  through  tha  ../.„n*,.xr  " 
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tor  me^  >my  heart  is  alvrays  high  enough  when  there's  a  chance  of  fighting* 
besides,  if  I  live  drank,  1  should  like  to  die  sober.  —  Here,  old  Jephson  — 
you  are  the  best  natured  brute  amongst  them — ^get  the  lad  between  us  on  a 
quiet  horse,  and  we  will  keep  him  upright,  I  warrant/' 

As  they  raised  Fairford  from  the  ground,  he  groaned  heavily,  and  asked 
faintly  where  they  were  taking  him  to. 

"  To  a  place  where  you  will  be  as  snug  and  quiet  as  a  mouse  in  his  hole,'' 
said  Nanty,  *'  if  so  be  that  we  can  get  you  there  safely.  —  Good-by,  Father 
Crackenthorp — poison  the  quartermaster,  if  you  can." 

The  loaded  horses  then  sprang  forward  at  a  hard  trot,  following  each  other 
in  a  line,  and  every  second  horse  being  mounted  by  a  stout  fellow  in  a 
smock-frock,  which  served  to  conceal  the  arms  with  which  most  of  these 
desperate  men  were  provided.  Ewart  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  old  Jephson,  kept  his  young  charge  erect 
in  the  saddle.  He  groaned  heavily  from  time  to  time ;  and  Ewart,  more 
moved  with  compassion  for  his  situation  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  own  habits,  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  and  comfort  him,  by  some  ac- 
count of  the  place  to  which  they  were  conveying  him  —  his  word8K)f  conso- 
iacion  being,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  calling  to 
his  people,  and  many  of  them  being  lost  amongst  the  rattling  of  the  barrels, 
and  clinking  of  the  tackle  and  small  chains  by  which  they  are  secured  on 
such  occasions.  * 

*'And  you  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe  quarters  at  Fairladies  —  good 
old  scrambling  house — good  old  maids  enough,  if  they  were  not  Papists. — 
Hollo,  you  Jack  Lowther ;  keep  the  line  can't  ye,  and  shut  your  rattle-trap, 

you  broth  of  a ?    And  so,  being  of  a  good  family,  and  having  enough, 

the  old  lasses  have  turned  a  kind  of  saints,  and  nuns,  and  so  forth.  The 
place  they  live  in  was  some  sort  of  nun-shop  long  ago,  as  they  haye  them 
still  in  Glanders ;  so  folk  call  them  the  Vestals  of  Fairladies  —  that  may 
be,  or  may  not  be ;  and  I  care  not  whether  it  be  or  no.  —  Biinkinsop,  hold 
your  tongue,  and  be  d — d  1  —  And  so,  betwixt  great  alms  and  good  dinners, 
they  are  well  thought  of  by  rich  and  poor,  and  their  trucking  with  Papists 
is  looked  over.  There  are  plenty  of  priests,  and  stout  young  scholars,  and 
such  like,  about  the  house — it's  a  hive  of  them — More  shame  that  government 
send  dragoons  out  after  a  few  honest  fellows  that  bring  the  old  women  of 
England  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  let  these  ragamuffins  smuggle  in  as  much 
papistry  and  —  Hark  I  —  was  that  a  whistle  ?  —  No,  it's  only  a  plover.  You, 
Jem  Collier,  keep  a  look-out  a-head  —  we'll  meet  them  at  the  High  Whins, 
or  Brotthole  bottom,  or  no  where.  Go  a  furlong  a-head,  I  say,  and  look 
sharp. — These  Misses  Arthurets  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and 
such  like  acts  —  which  my  poor  father  used  to  say  were  filthy  rags,  bat  he 
dressed  himself  out  with  as  many  of  them  as  most  folk.  —  D-— n  that  stnm- 
bling  horse  I  Father  Crackenthorp  should  be  d — d  himself  for  putting  an 
honest  fellow's  neck  in  such  jeopardy." 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  Nanty  ran  on,  increas- 
ing, by  his  well-intended  annoyance,  the  agony  of  Alan  Fairford,  who,  top* 
niented  by  a  racking  pain  along  the  back  and  loins,  which  made  the  rough 
trot  of  the  horse  torture  to  him,  had  his  aching  head  still  farther  rended 
and  split  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  sailor,  close  to  his  ear.  Perfectly  pas- 
sivC;  however,  he  did  not  even  essay  to  give  any  answer ;  and  indeed  his 
own  bodily  distress  was  now  so  great  and  engrossing,  that  to  think  of  his 
situation  was  impossible,  even  if  he  could  have  mended  it  by  doins  so. 
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counted  by  bedse-n>w  trees,  amongst  which  winded  a  number  of  iiDpr*> 
ticable  and  complicated  lanes,  where  the  boughs  projecting  from  the  jm- 
oankments  orveach  side,  intercepted  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  eudangere*' 
the  safety  of  the  horsemen.  But  through  this  labyrinth  the  experience  of 
the  guides  conducted  them  without  a  blunder,  and  without  even  the  slack- 
ening of  their  pace.  In  many  places,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  i,.iree 
men  to  ride  abreast ,  and  therenjre  the  burden  of  supporting  Alan  Fairford 
lell  alternately  to  old  Jephson,  and  to  Nanty ;  and  it  was  with  much  dlffir 
culty  that  they  could  keep  him  upright  in  his  saddle. 

At  length,  when  his  powers  of  sufferance  were  quite  worn  out,  and  b« 
was  about  to  implore  them  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  in  the  first  cottage  of  * 
*hed—- or  under  a  haystack  or  a  hedge  -H)r  any  where,  so  he  was  left  at  ease, 
tJ.*®*^*  ^^^  ^^^  a-head,  passed  back  the  word  that  they  were  at  the  avenue 
to  Fairladiea— '*  Was  he  to  turn  up  V 

Committing  the  charge  of  Fairford  to  Jephson,  Nanty  dashed  up  to  th« 
head  of  the  troop,  and  gave  his  orders. — **  Who  knows  the  house  best  V 
"  Sam  Skelton's  a  Catholic,"  said  Lowther. 

"A  d — d  bad  religion,"  said  Nanty,  of  whose  Presbyterian  education,  a 
hatred  of  Popery  seemed  to  be  the  only  remnant.  "  flut  I  am  elad  thero 
18  one  amongst  us,  any  how. — You,  Sam,  being  a  Papist,  know  Fairladiea, 
aad.  the  old  maidens,  I  dare  say ;  so  do  you  fall  out  of  the  line,  and  wait 
here  with  me  ;  and  do  you,  Collier,  carry  on  to  Walinford  bottom,  then  turn 
down  the  beck  till  you  come  to  the  old  mill,  and  Goodman  Grist  the  Miller, 
or  old  Peel-the-Causeway,  will  tell  you  where  to  stow;  but  I  will  be  up  with 
you  before  that." 

The  string  of  loadeii  horses  then  struck  forward  at  their  former  pace, 
while  Nanty,  with  Sam  Skelton,  waited  by  the  road-side  till  the  rear  came 
up,  when  Jephson  and  Fairford  joined  them,  and,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
latter,  they  be;:.an  to  proceed  at  an  easier  pace  than  formerly,  suffering  the 
gang  to  precede  them,  till  the  clatter  and  clang  attending  their  progress 
began  to  die  away  in  the  distance.  They  had  not  proceeded  a  pistol-shot 
iroui  the  place  where  they  parted,  when  a  short  turning  brought  them  in 
front  of  an  old  mouldering  gateway,  whose  heavy  pinnacles  were  decorated 
in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  clumsy  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  several  of  which  had  fallen  down  from  decay,  and  lay  scattered 
at)out,  no  farther  care  having  been  taken  than  just  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  direct  approach  to  the  avenue.  The  great  stone  pillars,  glimmering 
white  in  the  moonlight,  had  some  fanciful  resemblance  to  supernatural  ap- 
P*'*^*^**.**  ahd  the  air  of  neglect  all  around,  gave  an  jjincomfortable  idea  of 
"*®^^al>itation  to  those  who  passed  its  avenue. 

"  'A^l^ere  used  to  be  no  gate  here,"  said  Skelton,  finding  their  way  unex 
pectedly  stopped. 

.''?•**  there  is  a  gate  now,  and  a  porter  too,"  said  a  rough  voice  from 

•  1  ^®  ^*"*  *^  ^™®  ^  speech  of  the  ladies  —  of  the  Misses  Arthuret/' 
**     r^^^*^  '  "  *"^  *^  ^^  lodging  for  a  sick  man." 

''  There  is  no  speech  to  be  had  of  the  Miss  Arthurets  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  you  may  carry  your  sick  man  to  the  doctor,"  answered  the  fellow  from 
within,  fcrumy ;  **for  as  biii«p  a»  thArA  U  ao^t/mii.  \r^  ooU  onH  aoAnt.  in  rose- 
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ye,  fellow,  were  it  not  better  for  you  to  take  a  gainea  and  let  as  in,  than  to 
nave  us  brenk  the  door  first,  and  thy  pate  afterwards?  for  I  won't  see  my 
oomrade  die  at  your  door — be  assured  of  that." 

**  Why,  I  dunna  know,"  said  the  fellov ;  '*  but  what  cattle  were  those  that 
rode  by  in  such  hurry  ?" 

*'  Some  of  our  folk  from  Bowness.,  Stoniecultrum,  and  thereby,"  answered 
Skelton ;  "  Jack  Li^wther,  and  old  Jephson,  and  broad  Will  Lamplugh,  and 
Buoh  like." 

"  Well,"  said  Dick  Gardener,  **  as  sure  as  there  is  savour  in  salt,  and 
scent  in  rosemary,  I  thought  it  had  been  the  troopers  from  Carlisle  and 
Wigton,  and  the  sound  brought  my  heart  to  my  mouth." 

**  Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known  the  clatter  of  a  cask  from  the 
clash'  of  a  broadsword,  as  well  as  e'er  a  quaffer  in  Cumberland,"  said 
Skelton. 

"Come,  brother,. less  of  your  jaw  and  more  of  your  legs,  if  you  please," 
said  Nanty  ;  "  every  moment  we  stay  is  a  moment  lost.  Go  to  the  ladies, 
and  tell  them  that  Nanty  Ewart,  of  the  Jumping  Jenny,  has  brought  a 
young  gentleman,  charged  with  letters  from  Scotland,  to  a  certain  gentle- 
man of  consequence  in  Cumberland  —  that  the  soldiers  are  out,  and  the 
gentleman  is  very  ill,  and  if  he  is  not  received  at  Fairladies,  he  must  bo 
left  either  to  die  at  the  gate,  or  to  be  taken,  with  all  his  papers  about  hira, 
by  the  redcoats." 

Away  ran  Dick  Gardener  with  this  message;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  lighte 
were  seen  to  flit  about,  which  convinced  Fairford,  who  was  now,  ih  oonse- 
quence  of  the  halt,  a  little  restored  to  self-possessic^,  that  they  were  tra- 
versing the  front  of  a  tolerably  large  mansion-house. 

'*  What  if  thy  friend,  Dick  Gardener,  comes  not  back  again  ?"  said  Jeph- 
son  to  Skelton. 

'*  Why,  then,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "  I  shall  owe  him  just  sach  a 
licking  as  thou,  old  Jephson,  had  from  Dan  Cooke,  and  will  pay  as  duly  and 
truly  as  he  did." 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when  his  doubt«  were 
silenced  by  the  return  of  Dick  Gardener,  who  announced  that  Miss  Ar- 
thuret  was  coming  herself  as  far  as  the  gateway  to  speak  with  them. 

Nanty  Ewart  cursed  in  a  low  tone,  the  suspicions  of  old  maids  and  the 
churlish  scruples  of  Catholics,  that  made  so  many  obstacles  to  helping  a 
fellow-creature,  and  wished  Miss  Arthuret  a  hearty  rheumatism  or  toothach 
as  the  reward  of  her  excursion ;  but  the  lady  presently  appeared,  to  cut 
Hhort  farther  grumbling.  She  was  attended  by  a  waiting-maid  with  a 
lantern,  by  means  of  which  she  examined  the  party  on  the  outside,  as 
closely  as  the  imperfect  light,  and  the  spars  of  the  newly-erected  gate,  would 
permit." 

**I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so  late,  Madam  Arthuret,"  said 
Nanty ;  **  but  the  case  is  this " 

"  Iloly  Virgin,"  said  she,  **  why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ?  Pray,  are  you 
not  the  Captain  of  the  Sainte  Genevieve  ?" 

*•  Why,  ay,  ma'am,"  answered  Ewart,  "they  call  the  brig  so  at  Dunkirk, 
sure  enough  ;  but  along  shore  here,  they  call  her  the  Jumping  Jenny." 
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heie  *i  a  gentleman  dying,  with  lettera  about  him  from  the  Laird  of  Sum- 
mertret'-a  to  th^  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  as  they  call  him,  along  Solway,  and 
ever^  minute  he  lies  here  is  a  nail  in  bis  coffin." 

"  baint  Mary  I  what  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Miss  Arthuret ;  "  we  must  admif 
bim.  I  think,  at  all  risks.  — You,  Richard  Gardener,  help  one  of  these  m^n 
to  carry  the  gentleman  op  to  the  Place ;  and  you,  Selby,  9ee  him  lodged  at 
the  end  of  the  long  gallery.  —  You  are  a  heretic.  Captain,  but  I  think  you 
are  trusty,  and  I  know  you  have  been  trusted — but  if  you  are  imposing  en 
me *' 

"  Not  I,  madam — ^never  attempt  to  impose  on  ladies  of  your  experiences— 
Mjy  practice  that  way  has  been  all  among  the  young  ones. — Gome,  cheerly, 
Mr.  Fairfor^ — yoii  will  be  taken  good  care  of— try  to  walk." 

Alan  did  so  ;  and,  refreshed  by  his  halt,  declared  himself  able  to  walk  to 
the  house  with  the  sole  assistance  of  the  gardener. 

"  Why,  that'^  hearty.  Thank  thee,  Dick,  for  lending  him  thine  arm,"— 
»nd  Nanty  slipped  into  his  hand  the  guinea  he  had  promised. — **  Farewell, 
then,  Mr.  Fairford,  and  farewell,  Madam  Arthuret,  for  I  have  been  too  long 
here." 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companions  threw  themselves  on  horseback^ 
and  went  off  at  a  gallop.  Yet,  even  above  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs  did  the 
incorrigible  Nanty  hollow  out  the  old  ballad— 

"A  lovely  Ian  to  a  friar  came. 
To  cotif«Ji8M>ii  a-nionuiif  early ; — 

'  111  what,  my  dear,  are  ynu  to  blame  1 
Come  tell  me  moat  ainoeralyf* 

'Alaa!  my  fault  I  dare  toot  iiame — 
But  my  lad  he  loved  me  dearly.'" 

"  Holy  A^irgin  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Seraphina,  as  the  unhallowed  sounds 
reached  her  ears  ;  '*  what  profane  heathens  be  these  men,  and  what  frights 
and  pinches  we  be  put  to  among  them  I    The  saints  be  good  to  us,  what  a 
night  has  this  been ! — the  like  never  seen  at  Fairladies. — Help  me  to  make 
fast  the  gate,  Richard,  and  thou  shalt  come  down  again  to  wait  on  it,  lest 
there  come  more  unwelcome  visiters — Not  that  you  are  unwelcome,  young 
gentlenian,  for  it  is  sufficient  that  you  need  such  assistance  as  we  can  give  you, 
to  make  you  welcome  to  Fairladies^-only,  another  time  would  have  done  as 
^cll — ^but,  hem  1  I  dare  say  it  is  all  for  the  best.    The  avenue  is  none  of  the 
smoothest,  sir,  look  to  your  feet.     Richard  Gardener  should  have  had  it 
mown  and  levelled,  but  lie  was  obliged  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Wini- 
fred's Well,  in  Wales."— (Here  Dick  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  which,  as  if 
he  had  found  it  betrayed  some  internal  feeling  a  little  at  variance  with  what 
the  lady  said,  he  converted  into  a  muttered  Snicta  Winifreda,  ora  pro  nobis. 
Miss  Arthuret,  meantime,  proceeded) — *'We  never  interfere  with  our  ser- 
vants' vows  or  penances.  Master  Fairford— I  know  a  very  worthy  father  of 
your  name,  perhaps  a  relation — I  say,  we  never  interfere  with  our  servants' 
vows.     Our  Lady  forbid  they  should  not  know  some  difference  between  our 
»«]^ice  and  a  heretic's.— Take  care,  sir,  you  will  fall  if  you  have  not  a  care, 
w-  i?'^  niglit  and  day  there  are  many  stumbling-blocks  in  our  paths !" 
With  more  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which  tended  to  show  » 
charitable,  and  somewhat  silly  woman,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  her 
superstitious  devotion,  Miss  Arthuret  entertained  her  new  guest,  as,  stuni- 
bhng  at  every  obstacle  whinh  the  devotion  of  his  cuide,  Richard,  had  left 
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a  kage  stone  porch,  loaded  with  jessamine  and  other  creepers.    All  tf«4 
windows  wei*e  dark  as  pitch. 
Miss  Arthuret  tapped  at  the  door.     **  Sister,  sister  Angelica." 
**  Who  is  there  ?"  was  answered  from  within ;  **  is  it  you,  sister  Serapfaina?'' 
"  Yes,  yes,  undo  the  door ;  do  you  not  know  my  voice  V 
**  No  doubt,  sister,"  said  Angelica,  undoing  bolt  and  bar ;  "  but  you  kno^ 
our  charge,  and  the  enemy  is  watchful  to  surprise  us — incedii  sicut  leo  vorans^ 
saith  the  breviary. — Whom  have  you  brought  here  ?    Oh,  sister,  what  have 
you  done !" 

**  It  is  a  young  man,"  said  Seraphina,  hastening  to  interrupt  her  sister's 
remonstrance,  *'  a  relation,  I  believe,  of  our  worthy  Father  Fairford ;  left  at 
the  gate  by  the  captain  of  that  blessed  vessel  the  Sainte  Genevieve-  almoet 
dead — and  charged  with  despatches  to—" 

She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  mumbled  over  the  last  words. 
**  Nay,  then,  there  is  no  help,"  said  Angelica :  "  but  it  is  unlucky." 
During  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals  of  Fairladies,  Dick  Qardener 
deposited  his  burden  in  a  chair,  where  the  young  lady,  after  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  expressing  a  becoming  reluctance  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  stranger, 
put  her  finger  and  thumb  upon  Fairford's  wrist,  and  counted  his  pulse. 

'*  There  is  fever  here,  sister,"  she  said ;  "  Richard  must  call  Ambrose,  and 
we  must  send  some  of  the  febrifuge." 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plausible  and  respectable-looking  old  servant^ 
bred  in  the  family,  and  who  had  risen  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  Arthuret 
service,  till  he  was  become  half-physician,  half-almoner,  half-butler,  and 
entire  governor ;  that  is,  when  the  Father  Confessor,  who  frequently  eased 
him  of  the  toils  of  government,  chanced  to  be  abrotul.  Under  the  direction, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  this  venerable  personage,  the  unlucky  Alan 
Fairford  was  conveyed  to  a  decent  apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery, 
and,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  consigned  to  a  comfortable  bed.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  resist  the  prescription  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented 
him  with  the  proposed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  a  consider, 
able  quantity  of  blood  from  him,  by  which  last  operation  he  probably  did 
his  patient  much  service. 


NARRATIVE   OF   ALAN    FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  Fairford  awoke,  after  no  very  refreshing 
sluml>ers,  in  which  were  mingled  many  wild  dreams  of  his  father,  and  of 
l>arsie  Latimer, — of  the  damsel  in  the  green  mantle,  and  the  vestals  of 
Fairladies, — of  drinking  small  beer  with  Nanty  Ewart,  and  being  immersed 
in  the  Solway  with  the  Jumping  Jenny,  —  he  found  himself  in  no  condition 
to  dispute  the  order  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  should  keep  his  bed,  from 
which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  without  assistance.     He 
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liate  to  wait  upon  him,  and  enquire  after  his  health,  and  it  was  then  that 
Alan's  naturul  civility,  and  the  thankfulness  which  he  expressed  for  theit 
tiimelj  and  charitable  assistance,  raised  him  considerably  in  their  esteem 
He  was  on  the  third  day  removed  to  a  better  apartment  than  that  in  whick 
he  had  been  at  first  accommodated.  When  he  was  permitted  to  drinic  a 
glass  of  wine,  it  vras  of  the  first  quality  ;  one  of  those  curious  old-fashioned 
cobwebbed  bottles  being  produced  on  the  occasion,  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  crypts  of  old  country-seats,  where  they  may  have  lurked  un- 
disturbed for  more  than  half  a  century. 

But  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an  invalid,  Fairladies,  aaita  preaeni 
inmate  became  soon  aware,  was  not  so  agreeable  to  a  convalescent.  When 
he  dragged  himself  te  the  window  so  soon  as  he  oould  crawl  from  bed, 
behold  it  was  closely  grated,  and  commanded  no  view  except  of  a  littla 
paved  court.  This  was  nothing  remarkable,  most  old  Border-houses  having 
their  windows  so  secured.  But  then  Fairford  observed,  that  whosoever 
entered  or  left  the  room,  always  locked  the  door  with  great  care  and  cir> 
camspection ;  and  some  proposals  which  he  made  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
gallery,  or  even  in  the  garden,  were  so  coldlv  received,  both  by  the  ladies 
and  their  prime  minister,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  ne  saw  plainly  such  an  extent 
sion  of  his  privileges  as  a  guest  would  not  be  permitted. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  excessive  hospitality  would  permit  him 
his  proper  privilege  of  free-agency,  he  announcea  to  this  important  fun<^ 
tionary,  with  grateful  thanks  for  the  care  with  which  he  had  been  attended, 
his  purpose  to  leave  Fairladies  next  morning,  requesting  only  as  a  continu- 
ance of  the  favours  with  which  he  had  been  loaded,  the  loan  of  a  horse  to 
the  next  town  ;  and,  assuring  Mr.  Ambrose  that  his  gratitude  would  not  be 
limited  by  such  a  trifle,  he  slipped  three  guineas  into  his  hand,  by  way  of 
seconding  his  proposal.  The  fingers  of  that  worthy  domestic  closea  as 
naturally  upon  the  honorarium,  as  if  a  degree  in  the  learned  faculty  had 
given  him  a  right  to  clutch  it ;  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's  proposed 
departure  was  at  first  evasive,  and  when  he  was  pushed,  it  amounted  to  a 
peremptory  assurance  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  depart  to-morrow  ; 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  and  his  ladies  would  not  authorise  it. 
**  I  know  best  what  my  own  life  is  worth,''  said  Alan;  "and  I  do  not  value 
it  in  comparison  to  the  business  which  requires  my  instant  attention." 

Receiving  still  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Mr.  Ambrose,  Fairford  thought 
it  best  to  state  his  resolution  to  the  ladies  themselves,  in  the  most  measured, 
respectful,  and  grateful  terms ;  but  still  such  as  expressed  a  firm  determi* 
nation  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  at  farthest.  After  some 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  stay,  on  the  alleged  score  of  health,  which  were 
BO  expressed  that  he  was  convinced  they  were  only  used  to  delay  his  depart- 
ure, Fairford  plainly  told  them  that  he  was  intrusted  with  despatches  of 
consequence  to  the  gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Herries,  Redgauntlet, 
and  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs ;  and  that  it  was  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
deliver  them  early. 

"  I  dare  say,  Sister  Angelica,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Arthuret,  **  that  the 
gentleman  is  honest ;  and  if  he  is  really  a  relation  of  Father  Fairford,  we 
can  run  no  risk." 

"  Jesu  Maria  V  exclaimed  the  younger.  "  Oh,  fie,  Sister  Seraphina !  Fie, 
fie  1  —  Vade  retro  —  get  thee  behind  me  1" 

"  Well,  well ;  but,  sister^ —  Sister  Angelica  —  let  me  speak  with  you  in 
the  eallerv." 
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"All  anointed  of  ais  Master!"  echoed  Seraphina,  —  "and  we  sbciild  M 
glad  that,  for  conscience'  sake,  you  would  hold  some  discourse  with  him 
before  your  departure." 

*  Oho !"  thought  Fairford,  "  the  murder  is  out —  here  is  a  design  of  con 
version  !  —  I  must  not  affront  the  good  ladies,  but  I  shall  soon  send  off  the 
priest,  I  think."  —  He  then  answered  aloud,  "that  he  should  be  happy  to 
converse  with  any  friend  of  theirs  —  that  in  religious  matters  he  had  ths 
greatest  respect  for  every  modification  of  Christianity,  though,  he  must  say, 
bis  belief  was  made  up  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  educated ;  nevertheless, 
if  his  seeing  the  religious  person  they  recommended  cotrld  in  the  least  shew 
his  respect " 

"  It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  "  although  I  am  sure  the 
day  is  too  short  to  hear  him  —  Father  Buonaventure,  I  mean  —  speak  upon 
the  concerns  of  our  souls  ;  but " 

"  Come,  come.  Sister  Seraphina,"  said  the  younger,  "  it  is  needless  to  talk 
so  much  about  it.  His  —  his  Eminence  —  I  mean  Father  Buonaventure  — 
will  himself  explain  what  he  wants  this  gentleman  to  know." 

"  His  Eminence !"  said  Fairford,  surprised  —  "  Is  this  gentleman  so  high 
in  the  Catholic  Church  ? — The  title  is  given  only  to  Cardinals,  I  think." 

"  He  is  not  a  Cardinal  as  yet,"  answered  Seraphina ;  "  but  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Fairford,  he  is  as  high  in  rank  as  he  is  eminently  endowed  with  good 
gifts,  and " 

"  Come  away,"  said  Sister  Angelica.  "  Holy  Virgin,  how  you  do  talk  I 
—What  has  Mr.  Fairford  to  do  with  Father  Buonaventure's  rank?  —  Only, 
sir,  you  will  remember  that  the  Father  has  been  always  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  the  most  profound  deference ;  indeed " 

"  Come  away,  sister,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  in  her  turn ;  "  who  talks 
now,  I  pray  you  ?     Mr.  Fairford  will  know  how  to  comport  himself." 

"  And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room,"  said  the  younger  lady,  "  for 
here  his  Eminence  comes." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words ;  and 
as  Fairford  was  about  to  reply,  by  assuring  her  that  any  friend  of  hers 
should  be  treated  by  him  with  all  the  ceremony  he  could  expect,  she  imposed 
silence  on  him,  by  holding  up  her  finger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard  in  the  gallery ;  it  might  have 
proclaimed  the  approach  not  merely  of  a  bishop  or  cardinal,  but  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  himself.  Nor  could  the  sound  have  been  more  respectfully  lis- 
tened to  by  the  two  ladies,  had  it  announced  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
was  approaching  in  person.  They  drew  themselves,  like  sentinels  on  duty, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  door  by  which  the  long  gallery  communicated  with 
Fairford's  apartment,  and  stood  there  immovable,  and  with  countenances 
expressive  of  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure  was  so  slow,  that  Fairford  had 
time  to  notice  all'this,  and  to  marvel  in  his  mind  what  wily  and  ambitious 
priest  could  have  contrived  to  subject  his  worthy  but  simple-minded  hostesses 
to  such  superstitious  trammels.  Father  Buon  a  venture's  entrance  and  ap- 
pearance in  some  degree  accounted  for  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about  forty,  or  upwards ;  but  either  care, 
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•overed,  as,  according  to  the  fashion  be  wore  a  periwig.    He  wa«  hand- 
somely, though  gravely  dressed  in  a  secular  hahit,  and  had  a  cockade  in  nia 
hat;  circumstances  which  did  not  surprise  Fairford,  who  knew  that  a  mil: 
tary  disguise  was  very  often  assumed  by  the  seminary  priests,  whose  visits 
to  England,  or  residence  there,  subjected  them  to  legal  penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apartment,  the  two  ladies  facing  inward, 
like  soldiers  on  their  post  when  about  to  salute  a  superior  officer,  dropped  on 
either  hand  of  the  Father  a  curtsy  so  profound,  that  the  hoop  petticoats 
which  performed  the  feat  seemed  to  sink  aown  to  the  very  floor,  nay,  throngh 
it,  as  if  a  trap-door  had  opened  for  the  descent  of  the  dames  who  performed 
this  act  of  reverence. 

The  Father  seemed  accustomed  to  snob  homage,  profound  as  it  was ;  he 
turned  his  person  a  little  way  first  towards  one  sister,  and  then  towards  the 
other,  while,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  person,  which  certainly  did 
not  amount  to  a  bow,  he  acknowledged  their  courtesy.  But  he  passed  fot^ 
ward  without  addressing  them,  and  seemed,  by  doing  so,  to  intimate  that 
their  presence  in  the  apartment  was  unnecessary. 

They  accordingly  glided  out  of  the  room,  retreating  backwards,  with 
hands  clasped  and  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if  implorins  blessings  on  the  reli- 
gious man 'whom  they  venerated  so  hiehly.  The  door  of  the  apartment 
was  shut  after  them,  but  not  before  Fairiord  had  perceived  that  there  were 
one  or  two  men  in  the  gallery,  and  that,  contraiy  to  what  he  had  before 
observed,  the  door,  though  shut,  was  not  locked  on  the  outside. 

"  Can  the  good  souls  apprehend  danger  from  me  to  this  god  of  their  idol- 
atry V  thought  Fairford.  But  he  had  no  time  to  make  farther  observationt, 
for  the  stranger  had  already  reached  the  middle  of  his  apartment. 

Fairford  rose  to  receive  him  respectfully,  but  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
Tisiter,  he  thought  that  the  Father  avoided  his  looks.  His  reasons  for  re- 
maining incognito  were  cogent  enough  to  account  for  this,  and  Fairford  has- 
tened to  relieve  him,  by  looking  downwards  in  his  turn ;  but  when  again 
he  raised  his  face,  he  found  the  broad  light  eye  of  the  stranger  so  fixed  on 
him,  that  he  was  almost  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  steadiness  of  his 
gaae.     During  this  time  thev  remained  standing. 

"  Take  your  seat,  sir,"  said  the  Father ;  "  you  have  been  an  invalid." 
He  spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  who  desires  an  inferior  to  be  seated  in  his 
presence,  and  his  voice  was  full  and  melodious. 

Fairford,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  overawed  by  the  airs  of  su- 
periority, which  could  be  only  properly  exercised  towards  one  over  whom 
religion  gave  the  speaker  influence,  sat  down  at  his  bidding,  as  if  moved  by 
springs,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he 
felt  that  they  ought  to  stand.  The  stranger  kept  the  advantage  which  hs 
had  obtained. 

'*  Your  name,  sir,  I  am  informed,  is  Fairford  V  said  the  Father. 
Alan  answered  by  a  bow. 

**  Galled  to  the  Scottish  bar,"  continued  his  visiter.  "  There  is,  I  believe, 
in  the  West,  a  family  of  birth  and  rank  called  Fairford  of  Fairford." 

Alan  thought  this  a  strange  observation  from  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  as  his 
uame  intimated  Father  Buonaventure  to  be ;  but  only  answered  he  believed 
there  was  such  a  family. 

"Do  you  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr.  Fairford?"  continued  the  in- 
quirer. 

*'  I  have  not  the  honour  *x^  lov  auoh  n.  AlAim."  said  Fairford.     "  My 
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iMcent.    He  then  motioned  to  him  to  be  Bilent,  and  proceeded  with  hii 
queries. 

"  Altliough  not  of  condition,  you  are,  doubtless,  by  sentiments  and  ado- 
cation,  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  ?" 

**  I  hope  so,  sir,''  said  Alan,  colouring  with  displeasure.  "  I  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  have  it  questioned." 

"Patience,  young  man,''  said  the  unperturbed  querist  —  "we  are  on 
serious  business,  and  no  idle  etiquette  must  prevent  its  being  discussed^  se- 
riously. —  You  are  prob^ibly  aware,  that  you  speak  to  a  person  proecribed 
by  the  severe  and  unjust  laws  of  the  present  government  r" 

"I  am  aware  of  the  statute  1700,  chapter  3,"  said  Alan,  "banishing 
from  the  realm  Priests  and  trafficking  Papists,  and  punishing  by  death,  on 
summary  conviction,  any  such  person  who  being  so  banished  may  return. 
But  I  have  no  moans  of  knowing  you,  sir,  to  be  one  of  those  persons ;  and  I 
think  ^our  prudence  may  recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel." 

"  It  is  sufficient,  sir ;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions  of  disagreeable  conse 
quences  from  your  having  seen  me  in  this  house,"  said  the  Priest. 

"  Assuredly  no,"  said  Alan.  "  I  consider  myself  as  indebted  for  my  lift 
20  the  Mistresses  of  Fairladies ;  and  it  would  be  a  vile  requital  on  my  part  to 
pry  into  or  make  known  what  I  may  have  seen  or  heard  under  this  hospitable 
roof.  If  I  were  to  meet  the  Pretender  himself  in  such  a  situation,  he  should, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  stretch  to  my  loyalty,  be  free  from  any  danger 
from  my  indiscretion." 

"  The  Pretender !"  said  the  Priest,  with  some  angry  emphasis,  bnt  im- 
mediately sofbened  his  tone,  and  added,  "  No  doubt,  however,  that  person 
18  a  pretender ;  and  some  people  think  his  pretensions  are  not  ill  founded. 
But  before  running  into  politics,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  surprised 
to  find  a  eentleman .  of  your  opinions  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Max- 
well of  Summertrees  and  Mr.  Red  gauntlet,  and  the  medium  of  condncting 
the  intercourse  betwixt  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Alan  Fairford ;  "  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  being  reputed  their  confidant  or  go-between.  My  concern  with  those 
gentlemen  is  limited  to  one  matter  of  business,  dearly  interesting  to  me» 
because  it  concerns  the  safety  —  perhaps  the  life — of  my  dearest  mend." 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  intrust  me  with  the  cause  of  your 
journey  ?"  said  Father  fiuonaventure.  "  My  advice  may  be  of  service  to 
you,  and  my  influence  with  one  or  both  these  gentlemen  is  considerable." 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hastily  revolving  all  circumstances, 
concluded  that  he  might  perhaps  receive  some  advantage  from  propitiating 
this  personage ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  endangered  nothing  by  com- 
municating to  him  the  occasion  of  his  journey.  He,  therefore,  after  stating 
shortly,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Buonaventure  would  render  him  the  same  con- 
fidence which  he  required  on  his  part,  gave  a  short  account  of  Darsie  Lati- 
mer—of  the  mystery  which  hung  over  his  family — and  of  the  disaster  which 
hsid  befallen  him.  Finally,  of  his  own  resolution  to  seek  for  his  friend,  and 
to  deliver  him  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 

The  Catholic  Priest,  whose  manner  it  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  all  conversa- 
tion which  did  not  arise  from  his  own  express  motion,  made  no  remarks 
upon  what  he  had  heard,  but  only  asked  one  or  two  abrupt  questionB,  where 
Alan's  narrative  appeared  less  clear  to  him ;  then  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
took  two  turns  through  the  apartment,  muttering  between  his  teeth,  with 
emphasis,  the  word  "  Madman  I"  But  apparently  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  all  violent  emotions  under  restraint;  for  he  presently  addressed 
Fairford  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"If,"  said  he,  "you  thought  you  could  do  so  without  breach  of  confidence, 
I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
9f  Summertrees.    I  desire  to  look  particularly  at  the  address." 

Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  extension  of  his  confidence,  Alan,  witiira^ 
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b«Bitdtion,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand.    Uvx.ng  turned  it  round  fts  old 

IrumbuU  and  Nanty  Ewart  had  formerly  done,  and,  like  them,  having 
examined  the  address  with  much  minuteness,  he  asked  whether  he  had 
observed  these  words,  pointing  to  a  pencil-writing  upon  the  underside  of 
the  letter.  Fairfurd  answered  in  the  negative,  and  looking  at  the  letter,  read 
TTith  surprise,  •'  Cave  ne  lUeras  BeUerophnUU  adfenesr  a  caution  which 
coincided  so  exactly  with  the  Provost's  admonition,  that  he  would  do  well 
to  inspect  the  letter  of  which  he  was  bearer,  that  he  was  about  to  spring  up 
and  attempt  an  escape,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom. 

iMt  still,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  with  the  same  tone  of  authority 

wmch  reigned  in  hia  whole  manner,  although  mingled  with  stately  courtesy* 

lou  are  in  no  danger— my  character  shall  be  a  pledge  for  your  safety.— 

'i?^--?™  <io  you  suppose  these  words  have  been  written  Y* 

U  airford  could  have  answered,  "  By  Nanty  Ewart,"  for  he  rememhered 

Beeing.  that  person  scribble  something  with  a  pencil,  although  he  was  not 

well  enough  tc»  observe  with  accuracy,  where  or  upon  what.    But  not  know* 

jng  ^at  suspicions,  or  what  worse  consequences,  the  ssaman's  interest  in 

BIS  affairs  might  draw  upon  him,  he  judged  it  hest  to  answer  that  he  knew 

not  the  hand.  »      J     6 

Father  Buonaventure  was  again  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  letter  with  the  stricteHt  attention  ;  then  stepped  to 
the  window,  as  if  to  examine  the  address  and  writing  of  the  envelop  with 
the  assistance  of  a  stronger  light,  and  Alan  Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no 
less  amazement  than  high  displeasure,  coolly  and  deliberately  break  the 
•eal,  open  the  letter,  and  peruse  the  contents. 

"  Stop,  sir,  hold  T'  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  his  astonishment  permitted 
him  to  express  his  resentment  in  words ;  "  by  what  right  do  you  dare——" 

"Peace,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Father,  jrepelTing  him  with  a  wave 
of  his  band  ;  *•  be  assured  I  do  not  act  without  warrant — nothing  can  pass 
betwixt  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  that  I  am  not  fully  entitled  to 

"  ^*  may  be  so,"  said  Alan,  extremely  angry ;  "  but  though  you  may  be 
these  gentlemen's  father  confessor,  you  are  not  mine ;  and  in  breaking  the 

teal  of  a  letter  intrusted  to  my  care,  you  have  done  me " 

"No  injury,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  unperturbed  priest;  "on  the 
contrary.  It  may  be  a  service." 

*  }>  ^^®^''®  ^®  advantage  at  such  a  rate,  or  to  be  obtained  in  such  a  man- 

"^^f'l  answered  Fairford ;  •*  restore  me  the  letter  instantly,  or " 

"  As  you  regard  vour  own  safety,"  said  the  priest,  "  forbear  all  injurious 
expressions,  and  all  menacing  gestures.  1  am  not  one  who  can  be  threats* 
ened  or  insulted  with  impunity ;  and  there  are  enough  within  hearing  to 
chastise  any  iiyury  or  aflfront  offered  to  me,  in  case  I  may  think  it  unbe- 
ooming  to  protect  or  avenge  myself  with  my  own  hand." 

In  saymg  this,  the  Father  assumed  an  air  of  such  fearlessness  and  calm 
authority,  that  the  young  lawyer,  surprised  and  overawed,  forbore,  as  he 
had  intended,  to  snateh  the  letter  from  his  hand,  and  confined  himself  to 
bittor  complaints  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  light  in 
which  he  himself  must  be  placed  to  Redgauntlet,  should  he  present  him  a 
letter  with  a  broken  seal.  ** 

" '^h^^'^  ^*^^  Father  Buonaventure,  " shall  be  fully  cared  for.  I  will 
myself  write  to  Redgauntlet,  and  enclose  Maxwell's  letter,  provided  always 
fou  continue  to  desire  to  deliver  it,  after  perusing  the  contents." 

lie  then  reRt-or()d  thn  1pfi-A»  4»  -n.*  x>._j'^_.   i    ..u^^..t:*«»  4-KAf  Ka  KofiifofA<1 
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fight  tc  ooontorplot  them ;  self-preservation,  as  well  as  mj  fr end's  safetj, 
require  that  I  should  not  be  too  scrupulous." 

So  thinking,  he  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  the  following  words : — 

*'Dear  Rugged  and  Dangerous, 
"Will  you  never  cease  meriting  your  old  nick-name?  You  have  springed 
your  dottrel,  I  find,  and  what  is  the  consequenoe  ? — why,  that  there  will  be 
hue  and  cry  after  you  presently.  The  bearer  is  a  pert  young  lawyer;  who 
has  brought  a  formal  complaint  against  you,  which,  luckily,  he  has  preferred 
in  a  friendly  court.  Yet,  favourable  as  the  judge  was  disposed  to  be,  it  was 
with  the  utmost 'difficulty  tha'  cousin  Jenny  and  I  could  keep  him  to  his 
tackle.  He  begins  to  be  timid,  suspicious,  and  untractable,  and  I  fear  Jenny 
will  soon  bend  her  brows  on  him  in  vain.  I  know  not  what  to  advise — the 
lad  who  carries  this  is  a  good  lad — ^active  for  his  friend — ^and  I  have  pledged 
my  honour  he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage— Pledged  my  honour,  remark 
these  words,  and  remember  I  can  be  rugged  -  and  dangerous  as  well  as  my 
neighbours.  But  I  have  not  ensured  him  against  a  short  captivity,  and  as 
he  IS  a  stirring  active  fellow,  I  see  no  remedy  but  keeping  him  out  of  the 

way  till  this  business  of  the  good  Father  B is  safely  blown  over,  which 

Ood  send  it  were  1— Always  thine,  even  should  I  be  once  more 

**  Craig-in-feril." 

"  What  think  jjrou,  young  man,  of  the  danger  you  have  been  about  to 
encounter  so  wilbngly  V* 

**  As  strangely,"  replied  Alan  Fairford,  "  as  of  the  extraordinary  means 
which  vou  have  been  at  present  pleased  to  use  for  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Mazweirs  purpose." 

'*  Trouble  not  yourself  to  account  for  ray  conduct,"  said  the  Father ;  "  I 
have  a  warrant  for  what  I  do,  and  fear  no  responsibility.  But  tell  me  whal 
is  your  present  purpose." 

'*  I  should  not  perhaps  name  it  to  you,  whose  own  safety  may  be  impli- 
cated." 

**  I  understand  you,"  answered  the  Father ;  *'  you  would  appeal  to  the 
existing  government  ?  — That  can  at  no  rate  be  permitted — we  will  rather 
detain  you  at  Fairladies  by  compulsion." 

"  You  will  probably,"  said  Fairford,  "  first  weigh  the  risk  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  free  country." 

'*I  have  incurred  more  formidable  hazard,"  said  the  priest,  smiling; 
'*yet  I  am  willing  to  find  a  milder  expedient.  Come;  let  us  bring  the 
matter  to  a  compromise." — And  he  assumed  a  conciliating  graciousness  of 
manner,  which  struck  Fairford  as  being  rather  too  condescending  for  the 
occasion ;  "  I  presume  you  will  be  satisfied  to  remain  here  in  seclusion  for 
a  day  or  two  longer,  provided  I  pass  my  solemn  word  to  you,  that  you  shall 
meet  with  the  person  whom  you  seek  after — meet  with  him  in  perfecl 
safety,  and,  I  trust,  in  good  health,  and  be  afterwards  both  at  liberty  to 
return  to  Scotland,  or  dispose  of  yourselves  as  each  of  you  may  be 
minded  ?" 

"  I  respect  the  verbum  aacerdoHs  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  Protestant,"  answered  Fairford  ;  "  but  methinks,  you  can  scarce  ex- 
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tbat  OAw,  knowing  the  contents,  yon  think  it  safe  for  yourself  tc  exeeuu  the 


oomiii.B8ion." 


Alan  Fairford  paased.  "  I  cannot  see/'  be  at  length  replied,  "how  I  can 
proceed  with  respect  to  the  fvccomplishment  of  my  sole  purpose,  which  if 
the  liberation  of  my  friend,  without  appealing  to  the  law.  and  obtaining  t\if 
assistance  of  a  magistrate.  If  I  present  this  singular  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 
with  the  contents  of  which  I  have  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  I 
shall  6nly  share  his  captivity." 

"And  if  you  apply  to  a  magistrate,  young  man,  you  will  bring  ruin  on 
these  hospitable  ladies,  to  whom,  in  all  human  probability,  you  owe  your 
life.  You  cannot  obtain  a  warrant  for  your  purpose,  without  giving  a  clear 
detail  of  all  the  late  scenes  through  which  you  have  passed.  A  ma^strate 
would  oblige  yon  to  give  a  complete  account  of  yourself,  before  armmg  yon 
with  his  authority  against  a  third  party ;  and  in  giving  such  an  account,  the 
safety  of  these  ladies  will  necessarily  be  compromised.  A  hundred  spies 
have  had,  and  still  have,  their  eves  upon  this  mansion ;  but  God  willprotect 
his  own." — He  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  then  proceeded.  — **  You  can 
take  an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  forward 
.  it  thus  far,  provided  it  be  not  asking  you  to  rely  more  on  my  word  than 
your  prudence  can  warrant.  You  shall  go  to  Redgauntlet,  —  1  name  him 
plainly,  to  show  my  confidence  in  you,  —  and  you  shall  deliver  him  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell's,  with  one  m)m  me,  in  which  I  will  enjoin  him  to 
set  your  friend  at  libertjr,  or  at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon  your  own 
person,  either  by  detention  or  otherwise.  If  you  can  trust  me  thus  far,"  he 
said,  with  a  proud  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  I  will  on  my  side  see  you  de- 
part from  this  place  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  you  will  not  return 
armed  with  powers  to  drag  its  inmates  to  destruction,  xou  are  young  and 
inexperienced — bred  to  a  profession  also  which  sharpens  suspicion,  and 
gives  false  views  of  human  nature.  I  have  seen  mucn  of  the  world,  and 
have  known  better  than  most  men,  how  far  mutual  confidence  is  requisite 
in  managing  affairs  of  consequence." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  superiority,  even  of  authority,  by  which  Fairford, 
notwithstanding  his  own  internal  struggles,  was  silenced  and  overawed  so 
much,  that  it  was  not  till  the  Father  had  turned  to  leave  the  apartment  that 
he  found  words  to  ask  him  what  the  consequences  would  be,  should  he  de- 
cline to  depart  on  the  terms  proposed. 

'*  You  must  then,  for  the  safety  of  all  parties,  remain  for  some  days  an 
inhabitant  of  Fairladies,  where  we  have  the  means  of  detaining  you,  which 
self-preservation  will  in  that  case  compel  us  to  make  use  of.  Your  captivity 
will  be  short ;  for  matters  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are — The  oloua  must 
soon  rise,  or  it  must  sink  upon  us  for  ever. — Benedictte  I" 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  his  departure,  felt  himself  much  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
pursue.  His  line  of  education,  as  well  as  his  father's  tenets  in  matters  of 
church  and  state,  had  taught  him  a  holy  horror  for  Papists,  and  a  devout 
belief  in  whatever  had  been  said  of  the  punic  faith  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the 
expedients  of  mental  reservation^  by  which  the  Catholic  priests  in  general 
were  supposed  to  evade  keeping  faith  with  heretics.  Yet  there  was  some- 
♦hincr  nf  mft.iAntv.  denreBseJ  indeed,  and  overclouded,  but  still  grand  and 
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other  oand,  whatever  be  might  think  or  suBpeet,  he  could  not  take  iipoa 
him  to  say  that  the  man  was  a  priest,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the  dreei 
of  his  order,  or  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass  ;^  so  that  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  doubt  of  that,  respecting  which  he  possessed  no  legal  proof.  He 
therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  do  well  to  accept  his 
liberty,  and  proceed  to  Redgauntlet  under  the  guarantee  of  Father  Buona« 
venture,  which  he  scarce  doubted  would  be  sufficient  to  save  him  from  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  Should  he  once  obtain  speech  of  that  gentleman,  he 
felt  the  same  confidence  as  formerly,  that  he  might  be  able  to  convince  him 
of  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  should  he  not  consent  to  liberate  Darsie 
[^atimer.  At  all  events,  he  should  learn  where  his  friend  was,  and  how 
circumstanced. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Alan  waited  anxionsly  for  the  expiration 
of  the  hour  which  had  been  allowed  him  for  deliberation.  He  was  not  kept 
on  the  tenter-hooks  of  impatience  an  instant  longer  than  the  appointed  mo> 
ment  arrived,  for,  even  as  the  clock  struck,  Ambrose  appearea  at  the  door 
of  the  gallery,  and  made  a  sign  that  Alan  should  follow  him.  He  did  80» 
and  after  passing  through  some  of  the  intricate  avenues  common  in  old 
houses,  was  ushered  into  a  small  apartment,  commodiously  fitted  up,  in 
which  he  found  Father  Buonaventure  reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  man  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  indisposition.  On  a  small  table  beside 
him,  a  silver  embossed  salver  sustained  a  Catholic  book  of  prayer,  a  small 
flask  of  medicine,  a  cordial,  and  a  little  tea-cup  of  old  china.  Ambrose  did 
not  enter  the  room  —  he  only  bowed  profoundly,  and  closed  the  door  with 
the  least  possible  noise,  so  soon  as  Fairford  had  entered. 

"  Sit  down,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  with  the  same  air  of  conde- 
scension which  had  before  surprised,  and  rather  offended  Fairford.  **  You 
have  been  ill,  and  I  know  too  well  by  my  own  case,  that  indisposition 
requires  indulgence. — Have  you,"  he  continued,  so  soon  as  he  saw  him 
seated,  "  resolved  to  remain,  or  to  depart  ?" 

"To  depart,"  said  Alan,  **  under  the  agreement  that  you  will  guarantee 
mv  safety  with  the  extraordinary  person  who  has  conducted  himself  in  such 
a  lawless  manner  toward  my  friend,  Darsie  Latimer." 

"Do  not  judge  hastily,  young  man,"  replied  the  Father.  "Redganntlet 
has  the  claims  of  a  guardian  over  his  ward,  in  respect  to  the  young  gentle- 
man, and  a  right  to  dictate  his  place  of  residence,  although  he  may  have 
been  injudicious  in  selecting  the  means  by  which  he  thinks  to  enforce  his 
authority." 

"  His  situation  as  an  attainted  person  abrogates  such  rights/'  said  Fair> 
ford,  hastily. 

"Surely,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling  at  the  young  law3rer'8  readiness; 
"  in  the  eye  of  those  who  acknowledge  uie  justice  of  the  attainder — ^but  that 
do  not  I.  However,  sir,  here  is  the  guarantee — ^look  at  its  oontents,  and  do 
not  again  carry  the  letters  of  Uriah." 

Fairford  read  these  words :  — 

"Good  Friend, 

"  We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  desirous  to  know  the  situation  of  your 

ward,  since  he  came  under  your  paternal  authority,  and  hopeful  of  dealing 

with  you  for  having  your  relative  put  at  large.     This  we  recommend  to 

your  prudence,  highly  disapproving,  at  the   same  time,  of  any  force  or 
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** Yoa m\\  understand,  bit"  said  the  Father,  when  he  saw  that  Alaa  had 
purused  his  letter,  **  that,  by  accepting  charge  of  this  missiye,  jou  bind 
joureelf  to  try  the  effect  of  it  before  having  recourse  to  any  legal  meai*s,  at 
you  t€rm  them,  for  your  friend's  release." 

"There  are  a  few  ciphers  added  to  this  letter/'  said  Fairford,  when  he  had 
perused  the  paper  attentively, — **  may  I  inqaire  what  their  import  is?" 

"They  respect  my  own  affairs,"  answered  the  Father,  briefly ;  **and  haT« 
BO  concern  whatever  with  yours." 
*'  It  seems  to  me,  however,"  replied  Alan,  **  natural  to  suppose  " 
"  Nothing  must  be  supposed  incompatible  with  my  honour,"  replied  the 
furiest,  interrupting  him ;  *'  when  such  as  I  am  confer  favours,  we  expect 
that  they  shall  be  accepted  with  gratitude,  or  declined  with  thankful  respect 
—not  qnestioned  or  discussed." 

"I  will  accept  your  letter,  then,"  said  Fairford,  after  a  minute's  eonsidei^ 
ation,  **  and  the  thanlcs  yon  expect  shall  be  most  liberally  paid,  if  the  result 
answer  what  you  teach  me  to  expect." 

"  God  ofily  commands  the  issue,"  said  Father  Buonaventure.  '*  Man  uses 
means. — :You  understand,  that,  by  accepting  this  commission,  you  engage 
yourself  in  honour  to  try  the  effect  of  my  letter  upon  Mr.  Redgauntlett 
Wore  you  have  recourse  to  informations  or  legal  warrants  f " 

'*  1  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  good  faith  and  honour,  to  do  so," 
Biud  Fairford. 

*'  Well,  I  trust  you,"  said  the  Father.  "  I  will  now  tell  yon,  that  an  ex- 
press, despatched  by  me  last  night,  has,  I  hear,  brought  Kedganntlet  to  a 
spot  many  miles  nearer  this  place,  where  he  will  not  find  it  safe  to  attempt 
any  violence  on  your  friend,  should  he  be  rash  enough  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  rather  than  my  commands.  We  now 
understand  each  other." 

He  extended  his  hand  towards  Alan,  who  was  about  to  pledge  bis  faith 
in  the  usual  form  by  grasping  it  with  his  own,  when  the  Father  drew  back 
hastily.    Ere  Alan  had  time  to  comment  upon  this  repulse,  a  small  side- 
door,  covered  with  tapestry,  was  opened ;  the  hangings  were  drawn  aside, 
and  a  lady,  as  if  by  sudden  apparition,  glided  into  the  apartment.     Jt  wai 
neither  of  the  Misses  Arthuret,  but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 
the  fall-blown  expansion  of  female  beauty,  tall,  fair,  and  commandint^  in 
her  aspect.    Her  locks,  of  paly  gold,  were  taught  to  fall  over  a  brow,  which, 
with  the  stately  glance  or  the  large,  open,  blue  eyes,  might  have  become 
Juno  herself;  her  neck  and  bosom  were  admirably  rormed,  and  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness.    She  was  rather  inclined  to  embonpotnif  but  not  more  than  b^ 
eame  her  age,  of  apparently  thirty  years.     Her  step  was  that  of  a  queen, 
but  it  was  of  Queen  Yashti,  not  Queen  Esther — the  bold  and  commanding. 
not  the  retiring  beauty. 

Father  Buonaventure  raised  himself  on  the  couch,  angrily,  as  if  displeased 
by  this  intrusion.  "  How  now,  madam,"  he  said,  with  sternness ;  *'  why 
have  we  the  honour  of  your  company  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  my  pleasure,"  answered  the  lady,  composedly. 
"  Your  pleasure,  madam  I"  ho  repeated  in  the  same  angry  tone. 
**  My  pleasure,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  which  always  keeps  exact  pace  with 
my  duty.    I  had  beard  you  were  unwell — let  me  hope  it  is  only  business 
which  produces  this  seclusion." 
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presence  to  me,  when  your  safety  is  at  stake  ?  He  is  the  heretic  lawprei 
whom  those  silly  fools,  the  Arthurets,  admitted  into  this  house  at  a  time 
when  they  should  have  let  their  own  father  knock  at  the  door  in  vain,  though 
the  night  had  been  a  wild  one.     Yuu  will  not  surely  dismiss  him  V* 

*'Your  own  impatience  can  alone  make  that  step  perilous/'  said  the 
Father ;  "  I  hare  resolved  to  take  it — do  not  let  your  indiscreet  seal,  how- 
ever excellent  its  motive,  add  any  unnecessary  risk  to  the  transaction." 

"  Even  so  V*  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  yet  mingled  with  respect 
and  apprehension.  *'  And  thus  you  will  still  go  forward,  like  a  stag  upon  the 
hunter's  snares,  with  undoubting  confidence,  after  all  that  has  happened  ?" 

" Peace,  madam,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  rising  up ;  "be  silent,  or 
quit  the  apartment ;  my  designs  do  not  admit  of  female  criticism." 

To  this  peremptory  command  the  lady  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp 
reply ;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  pressing  her  lips  strongly  together,  as 
if  to  secure  the  words  from  bursting  from  them  which  were  already  formed 
upon  her  tongue,  she  made  a  deep  reverence,  partly  as  it  seemed  in  reproach, 
partly  in  respect,  and  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  she  had  entered  it. 

The  Father  looked  disturbed  at  this  incident,  which  he  seemed  sensible 
could  not  but  fill  Fairford's  imagination  with  an  additional  throng  of  be- 
wildering suspicions;  he  bit  his  lip  and  muttered  something  to  himself  as 
he  walked  through  the  apartment ;  then  suddenly  turned  to  his  visiter  with 
a  smile  of  much  sweetness,  and  a  countenance  in  which  every  rougher  ex- 
pression was  exchanged  for  those  of  courtesy  and  kindness. 

**  The  visit  we  have  been  just  honoured  with,  my  voung  friend,  has  given 
you,"  he  said,  *'  more  secrets  to  keep  than  I  would  have  wished  you  bur- 
dened with.  The  lady  is  a  person  of  condition  —  of  rank  and  ibrtune — but 
nevertheless  is  so  circumstanced,  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  known  to 
be  in  this  country  would  occasion  many  evils.  I  should  wish  you  to  observe 
secrecy  on  this  subject,  even  to  Redgauntlet  or  Maxwell,  however  much  I 
trust  them  in  all  that  concerns  my  own  affairs." 

**  I  can  have  no  occasion,"  replied  Fairford,  "  for  holding  any  discussion 
with  these  gentlemen,  or  with  any  others,  on  the  circumstance  which  I  have 
just  witnessed  —  it  could  only  have  become  the  subject  of  my  conversation 
by  mere  accident,  and  I  will  now  take  care  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely." 

**  You  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Father,  throwing  much 
dignity  into  the  expression  of  obligation  which  he  meant  to  convey.  **  The 
time  may  perhaps  come  when  you  will  learn  what  it  is  to  have  obliged  one 
of  my  condition.  As  to  the  lady,  she  has  the  highest  merit,  and  nothing 
can  be  said  of  her  justly  which  would  not  redound  to  her  praise.  Never- 
theless— in  short,  sir,  we  wander  at  present  as  in  a  morning  mist — the  sun 
will,  I  trust,  soon  rise  and  dispel  it,  when  all  that  now  seems  mysterious 
will  be  fully  revealed — or  it  will  sink  into  rain,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  **and  then  explanation  will  be  of  little  consequence.  —  Adieu,  sir;  I 
wish  you  well." 

lie  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  vanished  through  the  same  side  door 
by  which  the  lady  had  entered ;  and  Alan  thought  he  beard  their  voices  high 
in  dispute  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

Presently  afterwards,  Ambrose  entered,  and  told  him  that  a  horse  and 
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and  Ve^^d  ^f^^^^e^gments  they  left  the  house,  descended  ihe  lemwe, 
waited  for  him   *   *^^*   where  the  gardener,  Fairford's  old  acquaintanoo, 

Biddine  ad^*  '^ownted  upon  one  horse  and  leading  another, 
the  avenm^  ^f^^  i^  Ambrose,  our  young  lawyer  mounted,  and  rode  dowD 
which  he  hkd  •?  looking  back  to  the  melancholy  and  neglected  dwelling  in 
of  its  mvatlr  .^^^^^^^.^s^^i  »uch  strange  scenes,  and  musing  upon  the  character 
priest  AnH  ♦w*^?®  inmates,. especially  the  noble  and  almost  regal  seeming 
Buonavpnt  »  beautiful  but  capricious  dame,  who,  if  she  was  really  Father 
than  luT  Ai  ^®  ®  penitent,  seemed  less  docile  to  the  authority  of  the  cbureh, 
indeed  fiAl*^-^^"^®^^®*^'  ^^®  Catholic  discipline  permitted.  He  could  not 
fered  muoK  f^*'^^  «^nsiWe  that  the  whole  deportment  of  these  persons  dif- 
Buonavpnf    ^^  preconceived  notions  of  a  priest  and  devotee.    Father 

affectanl^  •  ^' J-^  particular,  had  more  natural  dignity  and  less  art  and 
were^tt  kI***  ®  manner,  than  accorded  with  the  idea  which  Calvinists 
inissionanr  ^^^^I'tain  of  that  wily  and  formidable  person,  a  Jesuitical 

ho^*\\J?^.®*i^'*^  ^°  *^®*®  ^^^^&*  ^^  looked  back  so  frequently  at  the 
aiwl  „t  1  *^H  ^a^iener,  a  forward,  talkative  fellow,  who  began  to  tire  of 
•ee  it  again  "^Ft'*®**^  ^  ^^'  "I  think  you  will  know  Fairladies  when  you 

wish  I*lf  ®^^  ^  ®^**^'  Richard,"  answered  Fairford  good-humouredly.  "  I 
perhaps.^^^^   ^  ^®^^  ^**®^®  I  am  to  go  next.     But  you  can  teU  me, 

theirs "l  ir^^®**'P  ^^^^^^  know  better  than  I,"  said  Dick  Gardener;  "never- 
■ent   ^'k^*?.^^®  *  notion  you  are  going  where  all  you  Scotsmen  should  be 

"  V^rf  ^1'  y?**  ^i"  0^  '^o."       ^     ^  ^ 

"  Wh  V  rSy**'  ^  ^ope,  good  Dick  V  said  Fairford 

Scotsmen    T^*       i^**  ^®  *  ^^^^  ^**^®**  ^ou  may  travel 
back  tn^  .^r^'i      ^^^y  ^^^  you  three-fourths  of  the  way  — and  that  is 

"  I)o!»«^,     ?^  agam-always  craving  your  honour's  pardon." 
side  "  R^iH   1^  journey  lie  that  way  ?"  said  Fairford.     "  As  far  as  the  water- 
and'then^^^,'        '''^•.  .V^*«»  *o  carry  you  to  old  Father  Crackenthorp's, 
But  mavhi^      *^  ^^^^^^  *  «P^t  and  a  stride  of  Scotland,  as  the  saying  is. 
Bnirland  i«  ^/^'^j^'^y  **^^"k  twice  of  going  thither,  for  aU  that;  for  Old 

S  »oa  18  tat  feedmg-ground  for  north-country  oatUe. 
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of ^hp  n^^J'^J^Af^  "2,^»  ^  *^e  old  romancers  wont  to  say,  "  leave  to  tell" 
which  hTflli  ^  '^  Fairford,  and  instruct  our  readers  of  the  adventures 
8elf.naf«!!?  *  ^arsie  Latimer,  left  as  he  was  in  the  precarious  custody  of  his 
nlp^n^  h^  ^^''^  ^^®  ^^'^^  of  the  Lochs  of  Solway,  to  whose  arbitrary 
_     _""  ■  "  T^ecessarv  for  t.h«  nrftaftnt  t^>  conform  himself- 
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The  metamorphosis  was  then  complete ;  for  the  fair  reader  mast  be  in- 
formed, that  in  those  rude  times,  the  ladies,  when  they  honoured  the  mas* 
culine  dress  by  assuming  any  part  of  it,  wore  just  such  hats,  coats,  and 
waistcoats,  as  the  male  animals  themselves  made  use  of,  and  had  no  notion 
of  the  elegant  compromise  betwixt  male  and  female  attire,  which  has  now 
acquired,  jpar  exceUencej  the  name  of  a  habit,  Trolloping  things  our  mothers 
must  have  looked,  with  long  square-cut  coats,  lacking  collars,  and  with  waistr 
coats  plentifully  supplied  with  a  length  of  pocket,  which  hung  far  down- 
wards from  the  middle.  But  then  they  had  some  advantage  from  the  splendid 
-colours,  lace,  and  gay  embroidery,  which  masculine  attire  then  exhibited; 
and,  as  happens  in  many  similar  instances,  the  finery  of  the  materials  made 
amends  for  the  want  of  symmetry  and  grace  of  form  in  the  garments  them* 
selves.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

In  the  court  of  the  old  mansion,  half  manor-place,  half  farm-house,  or 
rather  a  decayed  manor-house,  converted  into  an  abode  for  a  Cumberland 
tenant,  stood  several  saddled  horses.  Four  or  five  of  them  were  mounted  bv 
servants  or  inferior  retainers,  all  of  whom  were  well  armed  with  sword, 
pistol,  and  carabine.  But  two  had  riding  furniture  for  the  use  of  females 
—  the  one  being  accoutred  with  a  side-saddle,  the  other  with  a  pillion  at- 
tached to  the  saddle. 

Darsie's  heart  beat  quicker  within  him ;  he  easily  comprehended  that  one 
of  these  was  intended  for  his  own  use ;  and  his  hopes  suggested  that  the 
other  was  designed  for  that  of  the  fair  Green-Mantle,  whom,  according  to 
his  established  practice,  he  had  adopted  for  the  queen  of  his  affections, 
although  his  opportunities  of  holding  communication  with  her  had  not  ex- 
ceeded the  length  of  a  silent  supper  on  one  occasion,  and  the  going' down  a 
country-dance  on  another.  This,  however,  was  no  unwonted  mood  of  pas- 
sion with  Darsie  Latimer,  upon  whom  Cupid  was  used  to  triumph  only  in 
the  degree  of  a  Mahratta  conqueror,  who  overruns  a  province  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  retain  it  beyond  a  very  brief 
space.-\  Yet  this  new  love  was  rather  more  serious  than  the  scarce  skinned- 
up  wounds  which  his  friend  Fairford  used  to  ridicule.  The  damsel  had 
shown  a  sincere  interest  in  his  behalf;  and  the  air  of  mystery  with  which 
that  interest  was  veiled,  gave  her,  to  his  lively  imagination,  the  character 
of  a  benevolent  and  protecting  spirit,  as  much  as  that  of  a  beautiful  female. 

At  former  times,  the  romance  attending  his  short-lived  attachments  had 
been  of  his  own  creating,  and  had  disappeared  as  soon  as  ever  he  approached 
more  closely  to  the  object  with  which  he  had  invested  it.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  really  flowed  from  external  circumstances,  which  might  have 
interested  less  susceptible  feelings,  and  an  imagination  less  lively  than  that 
of  Darsie  Latimer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  enthusiastic  as  he  was. 

He  watched,  therefore,  anxiously  to  whose  service  the  palfrey  bearing  the 
Inidy's  saddle  was  destined.  But  ere  any  female  appeared  to  occupy  it,  he 
was  himself  summoned  to  take  his  seat  on  the  pillion  behind  Cristal  Nixon, 
amid  the  grins  of  his  old  acquaintance  Jan,  wno  helped  him  to  horse,  and 
the  unrestrained  laughter  of  Cicely,  who  displayed  on  the  occasion  a  case 
of  teeth  which  might  have  rivalled  ivory. 

Latimer  was  at  an  age  when  being  an  object  of  general  ridicule  even  to 
elowns  and  milkmaids,  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  he  longed  heartily 
to  have  laid  his  horsewhip  across  Jan's  shoulders.  That,  however,  was  a 
aolacement  of  his  feelings  which  was  not  at  the  moment  to  be  thought  of; 
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eoTer  the  tall  form  of  Redgauntlet,  and  the  powerful  action  of  his  gallanl 
black  horse.  He  had  little  doubt  that  Green-Mantle  made  one  of  the  party, 
though  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  her  from  the  others. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  six  in  the  morning  until  nearly  ten  of 
the  clock,  without  Darsie  exchanging  a  word  with  any  one ;  for  he. loathed 
the  ?ery  idea  of  entering  into  conversation  with  Cristal  Nixon,  against  whom 
he  seemed  to  feel  an  instinctive  aversion ;  nor  was  that  domestic's  saturnint^ 
and  fiuUen  disposition  such  as  to  have  encouraged  advances,  had  he  thought 
of  making  them. 

At  length  the  narty  halted  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment ;  but  as  they 
had  hitherto  avoiaed  all  villages  and  inhabited  places  upon  their  route,  so 
they  now  stopped  at  one  of  those  large  ruinous  Dutch  barns,  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  fields,  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-house  to  which 
they  belong.     Yet  in  this  desolate  place  some  preparations  had  been  made 
lor  their  reception.     There  ^ere  in  the  end  of  the  barn,  racks  filled  with 
nrovender  for  the  horses,  and  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  party  were  drawn 
from  the  trusses  of  straw,  under  which  the  baskets  that  contained  them 
had  been  deposited.    The  choicest  of  these  were  selected  and  arranged 
apart  by  Cristal  Nixon,  while  the  men  of  the  party  threw  themselves  upon 
the  rest,  which  he  abandoned  to  their  discretion.     In  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  rearward  party  arrived  and  dismounted,  and  Redgauntlet  him- 
self entered  the  barn  with  the  green-mantled  maiden  by  his  side.    He  pre- 
sented her  to  Darsie  with  these  words: — 

**  It  is  time  you  two  should  know  each  other  better.  I  promised  you  my 
confidence,  Darsie,  and  the  time  is  come  for  reposing  it.  But  first  we  vnll 
hnve  our  breakfast ;  and  then,  when  once  more  in  the  saddle,  I  will  tell 

(ou  that  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know.     Salute  Lilias, 
darsie." 

The  command  was  sudden,  and  surprised  Latimer,  whose  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  perfect  ease  and  frankness  with  which  Lilias  offered  at 
once  her  cheek  and  her  hand,  and  pressing  his  as  she  rather  took  it  than 
gave  her  own,  said  very  frankly,  "  Dearest  Darsie,  how  rejoiced  I  am  that 
our  uncle  has  at  last  permitted  us  to  become  acquainted  !*' 

Darsie's  head  turned  round ;  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that  Redgauntlet 
called  on  him  to  sit  down,  as  even  that  movement  served  to  hide  his  confu- 
won.     There  is  an  old  song  which  sayi 


——'•when  ladies  are  willing, 
A  man  can  but  look  like  a  fool  ;** 

And  on  the  same  principle  Darsie  Latimer's  looks  at  this  unexpected  frank- 
ness of  reception,  would  have  formed  an  admirable  vignette  for  illustrating 
the  passage.  "Dearest  Darsie,"  and  such  a  ready,  nay,  eager  salute  of  lip 
and  hand  I --It  was  all  very  gracious,  no  doubt  — and  ought  to  have  been 
received  with  much  gratitude ;  but  constituted  as  our  friend's  temper  was, 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  his  tone  of  feeling.  If  a  hermit 
naa  proposed  to  him  to  club  for  a  pot  of  beer,  the  illusion  of  his  reverend 
•anctity  could  not  have  been  dispelled  more  effectually  than  the  divine 
quahties  of  Green-Mantle  faded  upon  the  ill-imagined  frank-heartedness  of 
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modified  the  sternness  of  his  look  when  it  .was  tamed  towards  her,  and  in 
addre.ssing  her,  used  a  softer  tone  than  his  usnal  deep  bass.  Even  the  grim 
features  of  Gristal  Nison  relaxed  when  he  attended  on  her,  and  it  was  then, 
if  ever,  that  his  misanthropical  visage  expressed  some  sympathy  with  th^ 
rest  of  humanity. 

**  How  can  she,"  thought  Latimer,  *'  look  so  like  an  angel,  yet  be  so  mere 
a  mortal  after  all  ?  —  How  could  so  much  seeming  modesty  have  so  much 
forwardness  of  manner,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  most  reserved  ?  How 
can  her  conduct  be  reconciled  to  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  general  deport- 
ment ?" 

The  confusion  of  thoughts  which  occupied  Darsie's  imagination,  gave  to 
his  looks  a  disordered  appearance,  and  his  inattention  to  the  food  which 
was  placed  before  him,  together  with  his  silence  and  absence  of  mind,  in- 
duced Lilias  solicitously  to  inquire,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  return  of 
the  disorder  under  which  he  had  suffered  so  latelv.  This  led  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet,  who  seemed  also  lost  in  his  own  contemplations,  to  raise  his  eyes, 
and  join  in  the  same  inquiry  with  some  appearance  of  interest.  Latimer 
explained  to  both  that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

"  It  is  well  it  is  so,"  answered  Redgauntlet ;  "  for  we  have  that  before  us 
which  will  brook  no  delay  from  indisposition  —  we  have  not,  as  Hotspur 
says,  leisure  to  be  sick." 

Lilias,  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Darsie  to  partake  of  the 
food  which  she  offered  him,  with  a  kindly  and  affectionate  courtesy,  corre- 
sponding to  the  warmth  of  the  interest  she  had  displayed  at  their  meeting ; 
but  so  very  natural,  innocent,  and  pure  in  its  character,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  vainest  coxcomb  to  have  mistaken  it  for  coquetry, 
or  a  desire  of  captivating  a  prize  so  valuable  as  his  affection.  Darsie,  with 
no  more  than  the  reasonsible  share  of  self-opinion  common  to  most  youths 
when  they  approach  twenty-one,  knew  not  how  to  explain  her  conduct. 

Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  his  own  merits  had,  even  during 
the  short  intervals  when  they  had  seen  each  other,  secured  such  a  hold  of 
the  affections  of  a  young  person,  who  had  probably  been  bred  up  in  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  its  forms,  that  she  was  unable  to  conceal  her  par- 
tiality. Sometimes  he  suspected  that  she  acted  by  her  guardian's  order, 
who,  aware  that  he,  Darsie,  was  entitled  to  a  considerable  fortune,  might 
have  taken  this  bold  stroke  to  bring  about  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  so 
near  a  relative. 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  applicable  to  the  character  of  the 
parties.  Miss  Lilias's  manners,  however  soft  and  natural,  displayed  in  their 
ease  and  versatility  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  few  words  she  said  during  the  morning  repast,  there  were  min- 
gled a  shrewdness  and  good  sense,  which  could  scarce  belong  to  a  miss 
capable  of  playing  the  silly  part  of  a  love-smitten  maiden  so  broadly.  As 
for  Redgauntlet,  with  his  stately  bearing,  his  fatal  frown,  his  eye  of  threat 
and  of  command,  it  was  impossible,  Darsie  thought,  to  suspect  him  of  a 
scheme  having  private  advantage  for  its  object;  —  he  could  as  soon  have 
imagined  Cassius  picking  Caesar's  pcTcket,  instead  of  drawing  his  poniard 
on  the  Dictator. 

While  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  to  eat,  drink,  or  answer  to  the  cou^ 
tesy  of  Lilias,  she  soon  ceased  to  speak  to  him,  and  sat  silent  as  himself. 

They  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  in   their  halting  place,  when  Red- 
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tBtercd ;  a  smart  jockey  with  a  black  velvet  hunting-cap,  and  i  broad  belt 
drawn  tight  roand  his  wiust,  to  which  was  secured  his  express-bag.  The 
variety  of  mud  with  which  he  was  spiashed  from  cap  to  spur,  showed  he 
had  had  a  rough  and  rapid  ride.  He  deliyered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Redgauntiet, 
with  an  obeisance,  and  then  retired  to  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  other 
attendants  were  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  straw,  in  order  to  get  some  re- 
freshment. 

Redgauntiet  broke  the  letter  open  with  haste,  and  read  it  with  anxious 
and  discomposed  looks.  On  a  second  perusal,  his  displeasure  seemed  to 
increase,  his  brow  darkened,  and  was  distinctly  marked  with  the  fatal  sign 
peculiar  to  his  family  and  house.  Darsie  had  never  before  observed  his 
frown  bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  shape  which  tradition  as 
signed  it. 

Redgauntiet  held  out  the  open  letter  with  one  hand,  and  struck  it  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  other,  as,  in  a  suppressed  and  displeased  tone,  he  said 
to  Gristal  Nixon,  "Countermanded  —  ordered  northward  once  more!  — 
Northward,  when  all  our  hopes  lie  to  the  south — a  second  Derby  direction, 
when  we  turned  our  back  on  glory,  and  marched  in  quest  of  rum  I" 

Oristal  Nixon  took  the  letter  and  ran  it  over,  then  returned  it  to  his  mas- 
ter with  the  cold  observation,  "A  female  influence  predominates." 

"  But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer,"  said  Redgauntiet ;  **  it  shall  wane 
as  ours  rises  in  the  horizon.  Meanwhile,  I  will  on  before — and  you,  Cristal, 
will  bring  the  party  to  the  place  assigned  in  the  letter.  You  may  now  per- 
mit the  young  persons  to  have  unreserved  communication  together ;  only 
mark  that  you  watch  the  young  man  closely  enough  to  prevent  his  escape, 
if  he  should  be  idiot  enough  to  attempt  it,  but  not  approaching  so  close  at 
to  watch  their  free  conversation." 

*•  I  care  nought  about  their  conversation,"  said  Nixon,  surlily. 
"  You  hear  my  commands,  Lilias,"  said  the  Laird,  turning  to  the  youna; 
**dy.  *•  You  may  use  my  permission  and  authority,  to  explain  so  much  of 
our  family  matters  as  you  yourself  know.  At  our  next  meeting  I  will  com- 
plete the  task  of  disclosure,  and  I  trust  I  shall  restore  one  Redgauntiet  more 
to  the  boaonri  of  our  ancient  family.  Let  Latimer,  as  he  calls  himself,  have 
a  horse  to  himself;  he  must  for  some  time  retain  his  disguise. — My  horse— 
my  horse  I" 

In  two  minutes  they  heard  him  ride  off  from  the  door  of  the  bam,  fol- 
lowed at  speed  by  two  of  the  armed  men  of  his  party. 

The  commands  of  Cristal  Nixon,  in  the  meanwhile,  put  all  the  remainder 
of  the  party  in  motion,  but  the  Laird  himself  was  long  out  of  sight  ere  they 
were  in  readiness  to  resume  their  journey.  When  at  length  thev  set  out, 
Darsie  was  accommodated  with  a  horse  and  side-saddle,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  resume  his  place  on -the  pillion  behind  the  detestable  Nixon. 
lie  was  obliged,  however,  to  retain  his  riding-skirt,  and  to  reassume  his 
mask.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  disagreeable  circumstance,  and  although 
he  observed  that  they  gave  him  the  heaviest  and  slowest  horse  of  the  party, 
and  that,  as  a  farther  precaution  against  escape,  he  was  closely  watched  on 
•very  side,  yet  nding  m  company  with  the  pretty  Lilias  was  an  advantage 
which  overbalanced  these  inconveniences. 

1    ^  18  true,  that  this  society,  to  which  that  very  morning  he  would  have 
looked  forward  as  a  glimnsfl  of  hpn-vftn   haH  nnw  that  it  was  thus  unexnect- 
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the  maiden's  personal  beauty  was  even  greater  than  i.^  had  «Kpected-^iidr 
demeanour,  unless  it  should  be  deemed  over  kind  towards  himself,  as  graoe> 
ful  and  becoming  as  he  could  have  fancied  it,  even  in  his  eayest  dreams 
it  were  judging  hardly  of  him  to  suppose  that  the  mere  belief  of  his  having 
attracted  her  affections  more  easily  than  he  expected,  was  the  cause  of  his 
ungratefully  undervaluing  a  prise  too  lightly  won,  or  that  his  transient 
passion  played  around  his  heart  with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a  wintry  san- 
oeam  flashing  against  an  icicle,  which  may  brighten  it  for  a  moment,  but 
cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  was  precisely  the  case,  though  such  fickle^: 
ness  of  disposition  might  also  have  some  influence  in  the  chanse. 

The  trutn  is,  perhaps,  the  lover's  pleasure,  like  that  of  the  hunter,  is  Ia 
the  chase ;  and  that  the  brightest  beauty  loses  half  its  merit,  as  the  fairest 
flower  its  perfume,  when  the  willing  hand  can  reach  it  too  easily.  There 
jnust  be  doubt — there  must  be  danger— there  must  be  difficulty ;  and  if,  as 
the  poet  says,  the  course  of  ardent  affection  never  does  run  smooth,  it  is 
perhaps  because,  without  some  intervening  obstacle,  that  which  is  called 
the  romantic  passion  of  love,  in  its  high  poetical  character  and  colouring, 
can  hardly  have  an  existence ; — any  more  than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a 
river,  without  the  stream  being  narrowed  by  steep  banks,  or  checked  by 
opposing  rocks. 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for  life  without  those  em- 
barrassments  which  delight  a  Darsie  Latimer,  or  a  Lydia*  Lan^ish,  and 
which  are  perhaps  necessary  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  passion  m  breasts 
more  firm  than  theirs,  augur  worse  of  their  future  happiness,  because  their 
own  alliance  is  formed  under  calmer  auspices.  Mutual  esteem,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  seen,  as  in  their  case,  undisguised  by 
the  miste  of  too  partial  passion  —  a  suitable  proportion  of  parties  in  rank 
and  fortune,  in  taste  ana  pursuits  —  are  more  frequently  found  in  a  mar- 
riage of  reason,  than  in  a  union  of  romantic  attachment ;  where  the  ima- 
gination, which  probably  created  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  with 
which  it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  frequently  afterwards  employed  in 
magnifying  the  mortifying  consequences  of  its  own  delusion,  and  exaspe- 
rating all  the  stings  of  disappointment.  Those  who  follow  the  banners  of 
Beason  are  like  the  well-disciplined  battalion,  which,  wearing  a  more  sober 
uniform,  and  making  a  less  dazzling  show,  than  the  light  troops  commanded 
by  Imagination,  enjoy  more  safety,  and  even  more  honour,  in  the  conflicts 
of  human  life.     All  this,  however,  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Uncertain  in  what  manner  to  address  her  whom  he  had  been  lately  so 
anxious  to  meet  with,  and  embarrassed  by  a  tite-a-tite  to  which  his  own 
timid  inexperience  gave  some  awkwardness,  the  party  had  proceeded  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  before  Darsie  assumed  courage  to  accost,  or  even  to 
look  at,  his  companion.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
silence,  he  turned  to  speak  to  her ;  and  observing  that,  although  she  wore 
her  mask,  there  was  something  like  disappointment  and  dejection  in  her 
manner,  ho  was  moved  by  self-reproach  for  his  own  coldness,  and  hastened 
to  address  her  in  the  kindest  tone  he  could  assume. 

"  You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  in  gratitude,  Miss  Lilias,  that  I 
have  been  thus  lon^  in  your  company,  without  thanking  you  for  the  interest 
which  you  have  deigned  to  take  m  my  unfortunate  affairs  ?" 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  at  length  spoken,"  she  said,  "  though  I  own  it  is 
more  coldly  than  I  expected.  —  Miss  Lilias  1     Deign  to  take  interest  1  — In 
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SmlMrrastiled  vritb  these  reflectiom,  and  himself  of  a  nature  fanoifiilly^ 
Almost  faaddiously,  delicate,  he  could  only  in  reply  stammer  forth  an  ao- 
kno^ledgment  of  his  companion's  p^oodness,  and  his  own  gratitude,  c^he 
answered  ic  a  tone  partly  sorrowful  and  partly  impatient,  repeating,  with 
displeased  emphasis,  the  only  distinct  words  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
forth— "  Goodness — ^gratitude  I — 0  Darsiel  should  these  be  the  phrases  be- 
tween you  and  me  ?  —  Alas  I  I  am  too  sure  you  are  displeased  with  me, 
klioagbfl  cannot  even  guees  on  what  account.  Perhaps  you  think  I  have 
been  too  free  Tentaring  unon  my  yisit  to  your  friend.  But  then  remember, 
it  was  in  ^our  behalf,  ana  that  I  knew  no  better  way  to  put  you  on  your 
guftrd  against  the  misfortunes  and  restraint  which  you  have  been  tubjeeted 
to,  and  are  still  enduring." 

"  dear ^  lady"  —  said  Barsie,  rallying  his  reeolleotion,  and  tuspicious  of 
some  error  in  apprehension, — tk  suspicioD  which  his  mode  of  address  seemed 
at  once  to  communicate  to  Lilias;  for  she  interrupted  him,-^ 

"Lady!  dear  lad^l — For  whom,  or  for  what,  in  Heaven's  nam^^  do  joq 
take  me,  that  yoa  aekiress  me  so  formally  V* 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanted  hall  in  Fairyland,  where 
all  interrogatioiae  must  be  answered  with  absolute  sincerity,  Darsie  had  cer- 
tainly ifeplied,  that  he  took  her  for  the  most  frank-hearted  and  ultra-liberal 
lass  that  had  ever  lived  since  Mother  Eve  eat  the  pippin  without  paring. 
But  as  he  was  still  on  middle^arth,  and  free  to  avail  himself  of  a  little 
polite  deceit,  he  barely  answered,,  that  he  believed  he  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  the  niece  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet, 

"  Surely,"  she  replied ;  "  bat  were  it  not  as  easy  for  you  to  have  said,  to 
jour  own  only  sister  V 
Darsie  started  in  bis  saddle,  as  if  be  had  received  a  pistol^hot. 
"  My  sister  \"  he  exclaimed. 

*'  And  you  did  not  know  it,  then  V*  said  she.     *'  I  thought  your  reception 
of  me  was  cold  and  indifferent  T' 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place  betwixt  the  relatives ;  and  so  li^ht 
was  Darsie's  spirit,  that  be  really  felt  himself  more  relieved,  by  gettmg 
quit  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  last  half  hour,  during  which  ho  con- 
ceived himself  in  danger  of  being  persecuted  by  the  attachment  of  a  for- 
ward .  girl,  than  disappointed  by  the  vanishing  of  so  many  day-dreams  as 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  during  the  time  when  the  green- 
mantled  maiden  was  goddess  of  his  idolatry.  He  had  been  already  flung 
from  his  romantic  Pegasus,  and  was  too  happy  at  length  to  find  himself 
with  hopes  unbroken,  though  with  his  back  on  the  ground.  He  was,  be- 
sides, with  all  his  whims  and  follies,  a  generous,  kind-hearted  youth,  and 
was  delighted  to  acknowledge  so  beautiful  and  amiable  a  relative,  and  to 
assure  her  in  the  warmest  terms,  of  his  immediate  affection  and  future  pro- 
tection, so  soon  as  they  should  be  extricated  from  their  present  situation. 
Smiles  and  tears  mingled  on  Lilias's  cheeks,  like  showers  and  sunshine  in 
April  weather. 

**  Out  on  me,''  she  said,  "  that  I  should  be  so  childish  as  to  cry  at  what 
makes  me  so  sincerely  happy  I  since,  God  knows,  family-love  is  what  my 
heart  has  most  longed  after,  and  to  which  it  has  been  most  a  stranger.  My 
uncle  says  that  vou  and  I,  Darsie,  are  but  half  Redgauntlets,  and  that  the 
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Darpie  Redeauntlet,  who  suffered  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  1746.  He  tooV 
the  uarae  of  Darsie,  in  conjunction  with  his  own,  from  our  mother,  heirest 
to  a  Oumberlaid  family  of  great  wealth  and  antiquity,  of  whose  largo 
estates  you  are  the  undeniable  heir,  although  those  of  your  father  have 
been  involved  in  the  general  doom  of  forfeiture.  But  all  this  mast  be 
necessarily  unknown  to  you." 

"  Indeed  I  hear  it  for  tho  first  time  in  my  life,"  answered  Darsie. 

'*  And  you  knew  not  that  I  was  your  sister  V*  said  Lilias.  "  No  wonder 
you  received  me  so  coldly.  What  a  strange,  wild,  forward  young  person 
you  must  have  thought  me — mixing  myself  in  the  fortunes  of  a  stranger 
whom  I  had  only  once  spoken  to— corresponding  with  him  by  signs — Good 
Heaven  I  what  can  you  have  supposed  me  V* 

**  And  bow  should  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  connection  V* 
eaid  Darsie.  **  You  are  aware  I  was  not  acquainted  with  it  when  we  danced 
together  at  Brokenbum." 

**  I  saw  that  with  concern,  and  fain  I  would  have  warned  you,"  answered 
Lilias ;  *'  but  I  was  closely  watched,  and  before  I  could  find  or  make  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  full  explanation  with  you  on  a  subject  so  agi- 
tating, I  was  forced  to  leave  the  room.  What  I  did  say  was,  you  may  re- 
member, a  caution  to  leave  the  southern  border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has 
since  happened.  But  since  my  uncle  has  had  you  in  his  power,  I  never 
doubted  he  had  communicated  to  you  our  whole  family  history." 

"  He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you,  Lilias ;  and  assure  yourself  that  I 
will  hear  it  with  more  pleasure  from  your  lips  than  from  his.  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  conduct  towards  me." 

"Of  that,"  said  Lilias,  "you  will  judge  better  when  you  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  tell  you ;"  and  she  began  her  communication  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 
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"  The  House  of  Redgauntlet,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  has  for  centuries  been 
supposed  to  lie  under  a  doom,  which  has  rendered  vain  their  courage,  their 
talents,  their  ambition,  and  their  wisdom.  Often  making-  a  figure  in  his> 
tory,  they  have  been  ever  in  the  situation  of  men  striving  against  both  wind 
and  tide,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  desperate  exertions  of  strength, 
and  their  persevering  endurance  of  toil,  but  without  being  able  to  advance 
themselves  upon  their  course,  by  either  vigour  or  resolution.  They  pre- 
tended to  trace  this  fatality  to  a  legendary  history,  which  I  may  tell  yoa  ai 
a  less  bosy  moment." 

Darsie  intimated,  that  he  had  already  heard  the  tragic  story  of  Sii 
Alberick  Redgauntlet. 

**I  need  only  say,  then,"  proceeded  Lilias,  "that  our  father  an^  uncle 
felt  the  family  doom  in  its  full  extent.     They  were  both  possessed  of  con- 
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"When,  therefore,  the  enterprise  came  to  the  fatal  conclufliun  whioh  be* 
reaved  our  father  of  his  life,  and  consigned  his  brother  to  exile.  Lady  Red- 
gauntlet  fled  from  the  north  of  England,  determined  to  break  off  ail  com- 
munication with  her  late  husband's  family,  particularly  his  brother,  whom 
she  regarded  as  having,  by  their  insane  political  enthusiasm,  been  the  mean* 
of  his  untimely  death ;  and  determined  that  you,  my  brother,  an  infant, 
aud  that  I,  to  whom  she  had  just  given  birth,  should  be  brou(^ht  up  as  ad- 
herents of  the  present  dynasty.  Perhaps  she  was  too  hasty  m  this  deter- 
mination—  too  timidly  anxious  to  exclude,  if  possible,  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  very  spot  where  we  existed,  a  relation  so  nearly  connected  .with  us 
as  uur  father's  only  brother.  But  you  must  make  allowance  for  what  ehe 
had  suffered.  See,  brother,"  she  said,  pulling  her  glove  off,  "these  five 
blood-specks  on  my  arm  are  a  mark  by  which  mysterious  Nature  has  im- 
pressed, on  an  unborn  infant,  a  record  of  its  father's  violent  death  and  its 
mother's  miseries."* 
*^You  were  not,  then,  born  when  my  father  suffered?"  said  Darsie. 
"Alas,  no  I"  she  replied ;  "  nor  were  you  a  twelvemonth  old.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  my  mother,  after  going  through  such  scenes  of  agony,  became 
irresistibly  anxious  for  the  sake  of  her  children— of  her  son  in  particular ; 
the  more  especially  as  the  late  Sir  Henry,  her  husband,  had,  by  a  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs,  confided  the  custody  of  the  persons  of  her  children,  as 
well  as  the  estates  which  descended  to  them,  independently  of  those  which 
fell  under  his  forfeiture,  to  his  brother  Hugh,  in  whom  he  placed  unlimited 
confidence." 

"But  my  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  operation  of  such  a  deed, 
conceived  in  favour  of  an  attainted  man,"  said  Darsie. 

"True,"  replied   Lilias;   "but  our  uncle's  attainder  might  have  been 
reversed,  like  that  of  so  many  other  persons,  and  our  mother,  whe  both 
feared  and  bated  him,  lived  in  continual  terror  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
and  tliat  she  should  see  the  author,  as  she  thought  him,  of  her  husband's 
death,  come  armed  with  legal  powers,  and  in  a  capacity  to  use  them,  for 
the   purpose    of  tearing  her  children  from  her  protection.     Besides,  she 
feared,  even  in  his  incapacitated  condition,  the  adventurous  and  pertinacious 
spirit  of  her  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  and  felt  assured  that  he 
would  make  some  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  persons  of  the  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  uncle,  whose  proud  disposition  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  soothed  by  the  offer  of  her  confidence,  revolted  against  the  distrustful 
and  suspicious  manner  in  which  Lady  Darsie  Redgauntlet  acted  towards 
him.     She  basely  abused,  he  said,  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which^  he 
was  placed,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  natural  privilege  of  protecting 
and  educating  the  infants,  whom  nature  and  law,  and  the  will  of  their 
father,  had   committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  swore  solemnly  he  would  not 
submit  to  such  an  injury.    Report  of  his  threats  was  made  to  Lady  Red- 
gauntlet, and  tended  to  increase  those  fears  which  proved  but  two  well 
founded.     While  you  and  I,  children  at  that  time  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
were  playing  together  in  a  walled  orchard,  adjacent  to  our  mother's  resi- 
dence, which  she  had  fixed  somewhere  in  Devonshire,  ray  uncle  suddenly 
scaled  the  wall  with  several  men.  and  I  was  snatched  up  and  carried  off  to 
a  boat  which  waited  for  them.     Mv  mother,  however,  new  to  vour  rescue. 
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and  her  one  of  tLose  fearful  looks,  which,  it  is  said,  remain  with  our  family, 
as  a  fatal  bequest  of  Sir  Alberiok,  our  ancestor/' 

"  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  scuffle  which  you  mention,"  said  Darsie; 
'*and  I  think  it  was  my  uncle  himself  (since  my  uncle  he  is)  who  recalled 
the  circumstance  to  my  mind  on  a  late  occasion.  I  can  now  account  for 
the  guarded  seclusion  under  which  my  poor  mother  lired — ^for  her  frequerft 
tears,  her  starts  of  hysterical  alarm,  and  her  constant  and  deep  melancholy. 
Poor  ladyl  what  a  lot  was  hers,  and  what  must  have  been  her  feelings 
when  it  approached  to  a  close  I" 

>  ''It  was  then  that  she  adopted,"  said  Lilias,  "every  precaution  her 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  keep  your  very  existence  concealed  from  the 
person  whom  she  feared — ^nay,  from  yourself;  for  she  dreaded,  as  she  is 
said  often  to  have  expressed  herself,  that  the  wildfire  blood  of  Redgauntlet 
would  urge  you  to  unite  your  fortunes  to  those  of  your  uncle,  who  was  well 
known  still  to  carry  on  political  intrigues,  which  most  other  persons  had 
considered  as  desperate.  It  was  also  possible  that  he,  as  well  te  others, 
might  get  his  pardon,  as  government  showed  every  year  more  lenity  towards 
the  remnant  of  the  Jacobites,  and  then  he  might  claim  the  custody  of  your 
person,  as  your  legal  guardian.  Either  of  these  events  she  considered  as 
the  direct  road  to  vour  destruction." 

**I  wonder  she  had  not  claimed  the  protection  of  Chancery  for  me,''  said 
Darsie ;  **  or  confided  me  to  the  care  of  some  powerful  friend." 

**  She  was  on  indifferent  terms  with  her  relations,  on  account  of  her  mar- 
riage with  our  father,"  said  Lilias,  **and  trusted  more  in  secreting  you 
from  your  uncle's  attempts,  than  to  any  protection  which  law  might  afford 
against  them.  Perhaps  she  judged  unwisely,  but  surely  not  unnaturally, 
for  one  rendered  irritable  by  so  many  misfortunes  ana  so  many  alarms. 
Samuel  Griffiths,  an  eminent  banker,  and  a  worthy  clergyman  now  dead, 
were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons  whom  she  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
her  last  will ;  and  my  uncle  believes  that  she  made  them  both  swear  to  oh* 
terve  profound  secrecy  concerning  your  birth  and  pretensions,  until  you 
should  come  to  the  age  of  majority,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  breed  you  up 
in  the  most  private  way  possible,  and  that  which  was  most  likely  to  with- 
draw you  from  my  uncle's  observation." 

.  "  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Darsie,  '^  that  betwixt  change  of  name  and 
habitation,  they  might  have  succeeded  perfectly,  but  for  the  accident — lucky 
or  unlucky,  I  know  not  which  to  term  it — ^which  brought  me  to  Brokenbum, 
and  into  contact  with  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  I  see  also  why  I  was  warned 
against  England,  for  in  England " 

*'  In  England  alone,  if  I  understand  rightly,"  said  Miss  Redgauntlet^ 
"  the  claims  of  your  uncle  to  the  custody  of  your  person  could  have  been 
enforced,  in  case  of  his  being  replaced  in  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship, 
either  by  the  lenity  of  the  government  or  by  some  change  in  it.  In  Scotland, 
where  you  possess  no  property,  I  understand  his  authority  might  have  been 
resisted,  and  measures  taKen  to  put  you  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
But,  pray,  think  it  not  unlucky  that  you  have  taken  the  step  to  visit  Broken- 
burn — I  feel  confident  that  the  consequences  must  be  ultimately  fortunate, 
for,  have  they  not  already  brought  us  into  contact  with  each  other  ?" 

So  sayine,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brother,  who  grasped  it  with  a 
fondness  of  nressure  verv  different  from  the  manner  in  which  they  first 
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n  ft^eable,''  answered  Lilias ;  "  but  now,  my  dearest  brother,  I  ehah  haT« 
the  inestimable  support  of  your  countenance  and  affection  ;  and  were  I  but 
sure  that  we  could  weather  the  formidable  crisis  which  I  find  so  close  at 
hand,  I  should  have  little  apprehensions  for  the  future." 

"  Let  me  know/'  said  Barsie,  **  what  our  present  situation  is ;  and  rely 
upon  my  utmost  exertions  both  in  your  defence  and  my  own.  For  what 
reason  can  my  uncle  desire  to  detain  me  a  prisoner  ? — If  in  mere  opposition 
to  the  will  of  my  mother,  she  has  long  been  no  more ;  and  I  see  not  why  he 
should  wish,  at  so  much  trouble  and  risk,  to  interfere  with  the  free  will  of 
one,  to  whom  a  few  months  will  give  a  privilege  of  acting  for  himself,  with 
which  he  will  have  no  longer  any  pretence  to  interfere." 

"My  dearest  Arthur,"' answered  Lilias — "for  that  name,  as  well  at 
Barsie,  properly  belongs  to  you— it  is  the  leading  feature  in  my  uncle'i 
character,  that  he  has  applied  every  energy  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  service 
of  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart.  The  death  of  his  brother,  the  dilapidation 
of  his  own  fortunes,  have  only  added  to  his  hereditary  zeal  for  the  House  of 
Stewart,  a  deep  and  almost  personal  hatred  against  the  present  reigning 
family.  He  is,  in  short,  a  political  enthusiast  of  the  most  dangerous  cha* 
racter,  and  proceeds  in  his  agency  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  the  very  Atlas,  who  is  alone  capable  of  supporting  a  sinking  cause." 
"  And  where  or  how  did  you,  my  Lilias,  educated,  doubtless,  under  hit 
auspices,  learn  to  have  a  different  view  of  such  subjects  ?" 

**  By  a  singular  chance,"  replied  Lilias,  **  in  the  nunnery  where  my  uncle 
placed  me^  Although  the  Abbess  was  a  person  exactly  after  his  own  heart, 
my  education  as  a  pensioner  devolved  much  on  an  excellent  old  mother  who 
had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Jansenists,  with  perhaps  a  still  farther  ten- 
dency towards  the  reformed  doctrines,  than  those  of  Porte-Royale.  The 
mysterious  secrecy  with  which  she  inculcated  these  tenets,  gave  them  charms 
to  my  young  mind,  and  I  embraced  them  the  rather  that  they  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Abbet^s,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her 
severity,  that  I  felt  a  childish  delight  in  setting  her  control  at  defiance, 
and  contradicting  in  my  secret  soul  all  that  I  was  openly  obliged  to  listen  to 
with  reverence.  Freedom  of  religious  opinion  brings  on,  I  suppose,  freedom 
of  political  creed ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  renounced  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
than  I  began  to  question  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible  riglit. 
In  short,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  came  out  of  a  Parisian  convent,  not 
indeed  an  instructed  Whig  and  Protestant,  but  with  as  much  inclination  to 
be  so  as  if  I  had  been  bred  up,  like  you,  within  the  presbyterian  sound  of 
Saint  Giles's  chimes." 

'•  More  so,  perhaps,"  replied  Darsie;  "for  the  nearer  the  church  — tiie 
proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  But  how  did  these  liberal  opinions  of  yours 
agree  with  the  very  opposite  prejudices  of  my  uncle  ?" 

*^  They  would  have  agreed  like  fire  and  water,"  answered  Lilias,  "  had  I 

suffered  mine  to  become  visible ;  but  as  that  would  have  subjected  me  to 

constant  reproach  and  upbraiding,  or  worse,  I  took  great  care  to  keep  my 

own  secret ;  so  that  occasional  censures  for  coldness,  and  lack  of  zeal  for 

the  good  cause,  were  the  worst  I  had  to  undergo;  and  these  were  bad 

enough." 

"  I  applaud  your  caution,"  said  Darsie. 

"You  have  rpaann."  rftnlied  his  sister :  " but  I  ffot  so  terrible  a  specimei 
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Tempi  )-bai.  She  suK^isted  on  a  small  pension  from  the  French  Court,  aided 
by  an  occasional  gratuity  from  the  Stewarts ;  to  which  the  annuity  paid  for 
Diy  board  formed  a  desirable  addition.  She  was  not  ill-tempered,  nor  very 
covetous — neither  beat  me  nor  starved  me — but  she  was  so  completely  tram- 
melled by  rank  and  prejudices,  so  awfully  profound  in  genealogy,  and  so 
bitterly  keen,  poor  laay,  in  British  politics,  that  I  sometimes  thought  it  pity 
that  tlie  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she  used  to  tell  me,  her  poor  demr 
father,  had  left  his  dear  daughter  in  the  land  of  the  living.  iJelighted 
therefore,  was  I,  when  my  uncle  made  his  appearance,  and  abruptly  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  conveying  me  to  £ngiand.  My  extravagant  joy  at 
the  idea  of  leaving  Lady  Rachel  Kougedragon,  was  somewhat  qualified  by 
observing  the  melancholy  look,  lofty  demeanour,  and  commanding  tone  of 
my  near  relative.  He  held  more  communication  with  me  on  the  journey, 
however,  than  consisted  with  his  taciturn  demeanour  in  general,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  ascertain  my  tone  of  character,  and  particularly  in  point  of 
courage.  Now,  though  I  am  a  tamed  Redgauntlet,  yet  I  have  still  so  much 
of  our  family  spirit  as  enables  me  to  be  as  composed  in  danger  as  most  of 
my  sex ;  and  upon  two  occasions  in  the  course  of  our  journey— a  threatened 
attack  by  banditti,  and  the  overturn  of  our  carriage  —  I  had  the  fortune  so 
to  conduct  myself,  as  to  convey  to  my  uncle  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my 
intrepidity.  Probably  this  encouraged  him  to  put  in  execution  the  singular 
scheme  which  he  had  in  agitation. 

*'£re  we  reached  London  we  changed  our  means  of  conveyance,  and 
altered  the  route  by  which  we  approached  th&^  city,  more  than  once ;  then, 
like  a  hare  which  doubles  repeatedly  at  some  distance  from  the  seat  she 
means  to  occupy,  and  at  last  leaps  into  her  form  from  a  distance  so  great  as 
she  can  clear  by  a  spring,  we  made  a  forced  march,  and  landed  in  private 
and  obscure  lodgings  in  a  little  old  street  in  Westminster,  not  far  from  the 
Cloisters. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we  arrived  my  uncle  went  abroad, 
and  did  not  return  for  some  hours.  Meantime  I  had  no  other  amusement 
than  to  listen  to  the  tumult  of  noises  which  succeeded  each  other,  or  reigned 
in  confusion  together  during  the  whole  morning.  Paris  I  had  thought  the 
most  noisy  capital  in  the  world,  but  Paris  seemed  midnight  silence  com- 
pared to  London.  Cannon  thundered  near  and  at  a  distance  —  drums, 
trumpets,  and  military  music  of  every  kind,  rolled,  flourished,  and  pierced 
the  clouds,  almost  without  intermission.  To  fill  up  the  concert,  bells  pealed 
incessantly  from  a  hundred  steeples.  The  acclamations  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude were  heard  from  time  to  time,  like  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  ocean,  and 
all  this  without  my  being  able  to  glean  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going  on, 
for  the  windows  of  our  apartment  looked  upon  a  waste  back-yard,  which 
seemed  totally  deserted.  My  curiosity  became  extreme,  for  I  vras  satisfied, 
at  length,  that  it  must  be  some  festival  of  the  highest  order  which  called 
forth  these  incessant  sounds. 

*'  My  uncle  at  length  returned,  and  with  him  a  man  of  an  exterior  singu- 
larly unprepossessing.  I  need  not  describe  him  to  you,  for  —  do  not  look 
round  —  he  rides  behind  us  at  this  moment." 

**  That  respectable  person,  Mr.  Cristal  Nixon,  I  suppose  V  said  Darsie. 

'*  The  same,"  answered  Lilias ;  **  make  no  gesture,  that  may  intimate  wo 

oi>a  anAiilrinnp  r\f   Kim  ** 
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"M]^  uncle   surrey cd  me  innth  attention  —  'She  may  pass  foi  jne  of  the 
flowev-girb/  he  said  to  Nixon,  who  only  answered  with  a  nod. 

'*  We  left  the  house  together,  and  such  was  their  knowledge  of  the  lanes 
courts,  and  hypaths,  that  though  there  was  the  roar  of  a  multitude  in  tht 
br^ad  streets,  those  which  we  traversed  were  silent  and  deserted ;  and  the 
strollers  whom  we  met,  tired  of  gazing  upon  gayer  figures,  scarcely  honoured 
Q8  with  a  passing  look,  although,  at  any  other  time,  we  should,  among  the«ie 
vulgar  suburbs,  have  attracted  a  troublesome  share  of  observation.  We 
crossed  at  length  a  broad  street,  where  many  soldiers  were  on  guard,  while 
others,  exhausted  with  previous  duty,  were  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and 
sleeping  beside  their  piled  arms. 

"  *  One  day,  Nixon,'  whispered  my  nncle,  '  we  will  make  these  redcoated 
gentry  stand  to  their  muskets  more  watchfully.' 

'*  *  Or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them,'  answered  his  attendant,  in  a  voice  at 
unpleasant  as  his  physiognomy. 

"Unquestioned  and  unchallenged  by  any  one,  we  crossed  among  the 
guards,  and  Nixon  tapped  thrice  at  a  small  postern  door  in  a  huge  ancient 
building,  which  was  straight  before  us.  It  opened,  and  we  entered  without 
my  perceiving  by  whom  we  were  admitted.  A  few  dark  and  narrow  pas- 
sages at  length  conveyed  us  into  an  immense  Gothic  hall,  the  magnificence 
of  which  baffles  my  powers  of  description. 

**  It  was  illuminated  by  ten  thousand  wax  lights,  whose  splendour  at  first 
dazzled  my  eyes,  coming  as  we  did  from  these  dark  and  secret  avenues.    But 
when  my  sight  began  .to  become  steady,  how  shall  I  describe  what  I  beheld? 
Beneath  were  huge  ranges  of  tables,  occupied  by  princes  and  nobles  in  their 
robes  of  state — high  officers  of  the  crowu,  wearing  their  dresses  and  badges 
of  authority  —  reverend  prelates  and  judges,  the  sages  of  the  church  and 
law,  in  their  more  sombre,  yet  not  less  awful  robes  —  with  others  whose 
antique  and  striking  costume  announced  their  importance,  though  I  could 
not  even  guess  who  they  might  be.     But  at  length  the  truth  burst  on  me  at 
cnce  —  it  was,  and  the  murmurs  around  confirmed  it,  the  Coronation  Feast. 
At  a  table  above  the  rest,  and  extending  across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
sat  enthroned  the  youthful  Sovereign  himself,  surrounded  by  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  receiving  the  suit  and  homage  of  his 
subjects.     Heralds  and  pursuivants,  blazing  in  their  fantastic  yet  splendid 
armorial  habits,  and  pages  of  honour,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  the  garb  of 
other  days,  waited  upon  the  princely  banqueters.     In  the  galleries  with 
which  this  spacious  hall  was  surrounded,  shone  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
nay  jKJor  imagination  could  conceive,  of  what  was  brilliant  in  riches,  or  cap- 
tivating in  beauty.    Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose  diamonds,  jewels,  and 
splendid  attire,  were  their  least  powerful  charms,  looked  down  from  their 
lofty  seats  on  the  rich  scene  beneath,  themselves  forming  a  show  as  dazzling 
and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  which  they  were  spectators.     Under  these  gal- 
leries, and  behind  the  banqueting  tables,  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen, 
dressed  as  if  to  attend  a  court,  but  whose  garb,  although  rich  enough  to 
have  adorned  a  royal  drawingroom,  could  not  distinguish  them  in  such  a 
liigb  scene  as  this.     Amongst  these  we  wandered  for  a  few  minutes,  undis- 
tinguished and  unregarded.     I  saw  several  young  persons  dressed  as  I  was, 
BO  was  under  no  embarrassment  from  the  singularity  of  my  habit,  and  only 
rejoiced,  as  I  hung  on  my  uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendour  of  such  a 
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*'  *  Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  Lilias  V  said  my  uncle.     '  All  tbe  liable,  um! 

all  the  wise,  and  all  the  wealthy  of  Britain,  are  there  assembled/ 

"  *  It  is  indeed,'  said  I,  *  all  that  my  mind  could  have  fancied  of  regal 
power  and  splendour/ 

**  *Girl,'  he  whispered, — and  my  uncle  can  make  his  whispers  as  terribly 
eiophatic  as  his  thundering  voice  or  his  blighting  look —  *  all  that  is  noble 
ana  worthy  in  this  fair  land  are  there  assembled  —  but  it  is  to  bend  like 
slaves  and  sycophants  before  the  throne  of  a  new  usurper.' 

"  I  looked  at  him,  and  the  dark  hereditary  frown  of  our  unhappy  ancestot 
was  black  upon  his  brow. 

"  *  For  God's  sake,'  I  whispered,  *  consider  where  we  are/ 

"  *  Fear  nothing,'  he  said  ;  *  we  are  surrounded  by  friends.'  —  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, his  strong  and  muscular  frame  shook  with  suppressed  agitation. 
*  See,'  he  said,  *  yonder  bends  Norfolk,  renegade  to  his  Catholic  faith ;  there 

stoops  the  Bishop  of ,  traitor  to  the  Church  of  England;  and,  —  shame 

of  shames  I  yonder  the  gigantic  form  of  Errol  bows  his  head  before  the 
grandson  of  his  father's  murderer  I  But  a  sign  shall  be  seen  this  ni^ht 
amongst  them — Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  shall  be  read  on  these  walls, 
as  distinctly  as  the  spectral  hand-writing  made  them  visible  on  those  of 
Belshazzar  f' 

** '  For  God's  sake,'  said  I,  dreadfully  alarmed,  '  it  is  impossible  you  can 
meditate  violence  in  such  a  presence !' 

**  *  None  is  intended,  fool,'  he  answered,  *  nor  can  the  slightest  mischance 
happen,  provided  you  will  rally  your  boasted  courage,  and  obey  my  direc- 
tions. But  do  it  coolly  and  quickly,  for  there  are  an  hundred  lives  at 
stake.' 

"  *  Alas  I  what  can  I  do  ?'  I  asked  in  the  utmost  terror. 

"  *  Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,'  said  he ;  *  it  is  but  to  lift  a 
glove — Here,  hold  this  in  your  hand — throw  the  train  of  your  dress  over  it, 
be  firm,  composed,  and  ready — or,  at  all  events,  I  step  forward*  myself.' 

"  *  If  there  is  no  violence  designed,'  I  said,  taking,  mechanically,  the  iron 
glove  he  put  into  my  hand. 

'*  I  could  not  conceive  his  meaning ;  but,  in  the  excited  stat«  of  mind  in 
which  I  beheld  him,  I  was  convinced  that  disobedience  on  my  part  would 
lead  to  some  wild  explosion.  I  felt,  from  the  emergency  of  the  occasion, 
a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and  resolved  to  do  any  thing  that  might  avert 
violence  and  bloodshed.  I  was  not  long  held  in  suspense.  A  loud  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  heralds,  were  mixed  with  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs,  while  a  champion,  armed  at  all  points,  like  those  I  had  read  of  in 
romances,  attended  by  squires,  pages,  and  the  whole  retinue  of  chivalry, 
pranced  forward,  mounted  upon  a  barbed  steed.  His  challenge,  in  defiance 
of  all  who  dared  impeach  tbe  title  of  the  new  sovereign,  was  recited  aloud — 
once,  and  again. 

"  *  Rush  in  at  the  third  sounding,'  said  my  uncle  to  me ;  *  bring  me  the 
parader's  gage,  and  leave  mine  in  lieu  of  it.' 

*'  I  could  not  see  how  this  was  to  be  done,  as  we  were  surrounded  by 
people  on  all  sides.  But,  at  the  third  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  a  lane 
opened  as  if  by  word  of  command,  betwixt  me  and  the  champion,  and  my 
uncle's  voice  said,  *  Now,  Lilias,  now  1' 
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ta«rl^  *iiifl8ed     In  a  small  anteroom,  my  uncle  8top{>ed,  and  hastily  muf 
h^\  v^  ^^  *  naantle  which  was  lying  there,  we  passed  the  guards— threader 
the  labyrinth  of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and  reached  our  retired  lodgings 
without  attracting  the  least  attention." 

.  "?  ^aye  often  heard,"  said  Darsie.  "that  a  female,  supposed  to  be  a  man 
m  disguise,  —  and  yet,  Lilias,  you  do  not  look  very  mascnline,  —  had  taken 
up  the  champion's  gauntlet  at  the  present  King's  Coronation,  and  left  in  its 
place  a  gage  of  battle,  with  a  pap'er,  offering  to  accept  the  combat,  provided 
a  fair  field  should  be  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hitherto  considered  it  as  an  idle 
tale.  I  little  thought  how  nearly  I  was  interested  in  the  actors  of  a  scene 
"^^ut""^ — ^^^  could  you  have  courage  to  go  through  with  it?"* 

**  Had  I  the  leisure  for  reflection,"  answered  bis  sister,  **  I  should  have 
refiised,  from  a  mixture  of  principle  and  of  fear.  But,  like  manv  people 
who  do  daring  actions,  I  went  on  because  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  retreat- 
ing. The  matter  was  little  known,  and  it  is  said  the  King  had  commanded 
that  it  should  not  be  farther  inquired  into ;  —  from  prudence,  as  I  suppose, 
and  lenity,  though  my  uncle  chooses  to  ascribe  the  forbearance  ot  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  au  he  calls  him,  sometimes  to  pusillanimitjr,  and  some- 
times to  a  presumptuous  scorn  of  the  faction  who  opposes  his  title." 

"  And  have  your  subsequent  agencies  under  this  frantic  enthusiast,"  said 
Darsie,  "  equalled  this  in  danger?" 

"No  —  nor  in  importance,"  r^^plied  Lilias;  "though  I  have  witnessed 
much  of  the  strange  and  desperate  machinations,  by  which,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  and  in  contempt  of  every  danger,  he  endeavours  to  awaken  the 
courage  of  a  broken  party.  1  have  traversed,  in  his  company,  all  England 
and  Scotland,  and  have  visited  the  most  extraordinary  and  contrasted  scenes- 
now  lodging  at  the  castles  of  the  proud  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Walea 
where  the  retired  aristocrats,  with  opinions  as  antiquated  as  their  dwellines 
and  their  manners,  still  continue  to  nourish  jacobitical  principles ;  and  the 
next  week,  perhaps,  spent  among  outlawed  smugglers,  or  Highland  banditti. 
I  have  known  my  uncle  often  act  the  part  of  a  hero,  and  sometimes  that  of 
a  mere  vulgar  conspirator,  and  turn  himself,  with  the  most  surprising  flexi- 
bility, into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to  attract  proselytes  to  his  cause." 

"  Which,  in  the  present  day,"  said  Darsie,  "  he  finds,  I  presume,  no  easy 
task." 

"  So  difficult,"  said  Lilias,  **  that,  I  believe,  he  has,  at  different  times, 
disgusted  with  the  total  falling  away  of  some  friends,  and  the  coldness  of 
others,  been  alnaost  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  undertaking.  How  often 
have  1  known  him  affect  an  open  brow  and  a  jovial  manner,  joining  in  the 
games  of  the  gentry,  and  even  in  the  sports  of  the  common  people,  in  order 
to  invest  himself  with  a  temporary  degree  of  popularity  ;  while,  in  fact,  his 
heart  was  bursting  to  witness  what  he  called  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
the  decay  of  activity  among  the  aged,  and  the  want  of  zeal  in  the  rising 
generation.     After  the  day  has  been  spent  in  the  hardest  exercise,  he  has 

.«*ti!5,***^°*?  of  what  may  beconsiderod  as  a  violent  infraction  of  pnitability  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  the 
IRIm^  Lm  tt'^^^il/l^rit^jMi?!'"*'"^  »  tradition  which  many  persons  may  recollect  havine  heard.  It  was 
whelTi^rhi^nSn^f  pTisi^Jf^^  of  troth,  that  u^.n  the  Coronation  of  the  late  Geonje  III. 

U«^»A  "  ?«f.^?    "  of  E,,^  and,  DymjMJk.  or  his  reprewntativeVappeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  the 

iK^wn^o^'^hJ J%'^ifm!r  L*;r'**^  hi,;  hily  to  defend  in  single 'combat  the  rieht  of  the  youne  Kinp  to 
ine  crown  of  these  realms,  at  the  m-.r.. *  ./i.„„  k-  «„„„  .>«.?.^  ».;»  .mnntiAt  *•  tK«  »«»»  nf  knttin.  tin 
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sp^ct  th«  night  in  pacing  his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the  dowofitU  ti 
tbb  cause,  and  wishing  for  the  ballet  of  Dundee,  or  the  axe  of  Balmerino.'' 

**  A  strange  delusion,"  said  Darsie ;  "  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  does  not 
yield  to  the  force  of  reality." 

"  Ah,  but/'  replied  Lilias,  **  realities  of  late  have  seemed  to  flatter  his 
hopes.  The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  peace  —  the  unpopularity  of 
the  minister,  which  has  extended  itself  even  to  the  person  of  his  master— 
the  various  uproars  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  and 
a  general  state  of  disgust  and  disaffection,  which  seem9*to  affect  the  bod^ 
of  the  nation,  have  given  unwonted  encouragement  to  the  expiring  hopes  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  induced  many,  both  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and,  if  it  can 
be  called  so,  of  the  Pretender,  to  lend' a  more  favourable  ear  than  they  had 
hitherto  done  to  the  insinuations  of  those,  who,  like  my  uncle,  hope,  when 
hope  is  lost  to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I  really  believe  that  at  this  moment 
they  meditate  some  desperate  effort.  My  uncle  has  been  doing  all  in  his 
power,  of  late,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those  wild  communities  that 
dwell  on  the  Solway,  over  whom  our  family  possessed  a  seignorial  interest 
before  the  forfeiture,  and  amongst  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  1745,  our  un- 
happy father's  interest,  with  his  own,  raised  a  considerable  body  of  men. 
But  the^  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey  his  summons ;  and,  as  one  apology 
among  others,  they  allege  your  absence  as  their  natural  head  and  leader. 
This  has  increased  his  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  your  person,  and,  if  he 
possibly  can,  to  influence  your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain  your  authority  to  his 
proceedings." 

"  That  he  shall  never  obtain,"  answered  Darsie ;  "  my  principles  and  my 
prudence  alike  forbid  such  a  step.  Besides,  it  would  be  totally  unavailing 
to  his  purpose.  Whatever  these  people  may  pretend,  to  evade  your  uncle's 
importunities,  they  cannot,  at  this  time  of  day,  think  of  subjecting  their 
necks  again  to  the  feudal  yoke,  which  was  effectually  broken  by  the  act  of 
1748,  abolishing  vassalage  and  hereditary  jurisdictions." 

**  Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  tne  act  of  an  usurping  government,'' 
•aid  Lilias. 

"  Like  enough  he  may  think  so,"  answered  her  brother,  **  for  he  is  a 
superior,  and  loses  his  authority  by  the  enactment.  But  the  question  is, 
what  the  vassals  will  think  of  it,  who  have  gained  their  freedom  nrom  feudal 
slavery,  and  have  now  enjoyed  that  freedom  for  many  years  ?  However,  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  if  five  hundred  men  would  rise  at  the  wagging  of  my 
finger,  that  finger  shall  not  be  raised  in  a  cause  which  I  disapprove  of,  and 
upon  that  my  uncle  may  reckon." 

**  But  you  may  temporize,"  said  Lilias,  upon  whom  the  idea  of  her  uncle's 
displeasure  made  evidently  a  strung  impression,  —  '*  you  may  temporize,  as 
most  of  the  gentry  in  this  country  do,  and  let  the  bubble  burst  of  itself;  for  it 
is  singular  how  few  of  them  venture  to  oppose  my  uncle  directly.  I  entreat 
you  to  avoid  direct  collisioii  with  him.  To  hear  you,  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Redgauntlet,  declare  against  the  family  of  Stewart,  would  either  break 
his  heart,  or  drive  him  to  some  act  of  desperation." 

**  Yes,  but,  Lilias,  you  forget  that  the  consequences  of  such  an  act  of 
complaisance  might  be,  that  the  House  of  Redgauntlet  and  I  might  lose 
both  our  heads  at  one  blow." 

**  Alas  1"  said  she,  "  1  had  forgotten  that  danger.  I  have  grown  familiar 
with  perilous  intrigues,  as  the  nurses  in  a  pest-house  are  said  to  become 

fiiCnuatomed  to  thn  air  n.rniinH  fhAm     fill   fhav  fr^rnpof  nvtm   4-liof  if  is  nnianmA  " 
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itrength.  Jast  before  you  came  to  the  oountry,  my  uncle's  desire  to  una 
yoa  out,  became,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  ever— he  talked  of  men  to  be 
presently  brought  together,  and  of  your  name  and  influence  for  raising  them. 
At  this  very  time,  your  first  visit  to  Brukenbum  took  place.  A  suspicion 
arose  in  my  uncle's  mind,  that  you  might  be  the  youtn  he  sought,  and  it 
was  strengthened  by  papers  and  letters  which  the  rascal  Nixon  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  from  your  pocket.  Yet  a  mistake  might  have  occasioned  a 
fatal  explosion  ;  and  my  uncle  therefore  posted  to  Edinburgh  to  follow  out 
the  clew  he  had  obtained,  and  fished  enough  of  information  from  old  Mr. 
Fairford  to  make  him  certain  that  you  were  the  person  be  sought.  Mean- 
while, and  at  the  expense  of  some  personal  and  perhaps  too  bold  exertion, 
I  endeavoured,  through  your  friend  young  Fairford,  to  put  you  on  your 
guar4." 

'*  Without  success,"  said  Darsie,  blushing  under  his  mask,  when  he  recol* 
lected  how  he  had  mistaken  his  sister's  meaning. 

**I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was  fruitless,"  said  she  ;  **  the  thing 
was  doomed  to  be.  Besides,  your  escape  would  have  been  difficult.  You 
were  dogged  the  whole  time  you  were  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  and  at  Mount 
Sharon,  by  a  spy  who  scarcely  ever  left  you." 

"The  vnretch,  little  Benjie  1"  exclaimed  Darsie.  "  I  will  wring  the  mon- 
key's neck  round,  the  first  time  we  meet." 

**  It  was  he  indeed  who  gave  constant  information  of  your  motions  to 
Cristal  Nixon,"  Baid  Lilias. 

"And  Cristal  Nixon — I  owe  him,  too,  a  day's  work  in  harvest,"  said 
Darsie ;  **  for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  was  not  the  person  that  struck  me  down 
when  I  was  made  prisoner  among  the  rioters." 

"  Like  enough ;  for  he  has  a  head  and  hand  for  any  villany.  My  uncle 
was  very  angry  about  it ;  for  though  the  riot  was  made  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  you  off  in  the  confusion,  as  well  as  to  put  the  fishermen 
at  variance  with  5ie  public  law,  it  would  have  been  his  last  thought  to  have 
injured  a  hair  of  your  head.  But  Nixon  has  insinuated  himself  mto  all  my 
uncle's  secrets,  and  some  of  these  are  so  dark  and  dangerous,  that  though 
there  are  few  things  he  would  not  dare,  I  doubt  if  he  dare  quarrel  with  him. 
< —  And  yet  I  know  that  of  Cristal,  would  move  my  uncle  to  pass  his  sword 
through  his  body." 

**  What  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake?"  said  Darsie.  "I  have  a  particular 
desire  for  wishing  to  know." 

'*  The  old,  brutal  desperado,  whose  face  and  mind  are  a  libel  upon  human 
nature,  has  bad  the  insolence  to  speak  to  his  master's  niece  as  one  whom  he 
was  at  liberty  to  admire ;  and  when  I  turned  on  him  with  the  anger  and 
contempt  he  merited,  the  wretch  grumbled  out  something,  as  if  he  held  the 
destiny  of  our  family  in  his  hand." 

'*  I  thank  you,  Lilias,"  said  Darsie,  eagerly,  —  "I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  this  communication.  I  have  blamed  myself  as  a  Christian  man 
for  the  indescribable  longing  I  felt  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  that  rascal, 
t'j  send  a  bullet  through  his  head ;  and  now  you  have  perfectly  accounted 
for  and  justified  this  very  laudable  wish.  I  wonder  my  uncle,  with  the 
powerful  sense  you  describe  him  to  be  possessed  of,  does  not  see  through 
•nch  a  villain." 

*'  I  believe  he  knows  him  to  be  capable  of  much  evil,"  answered  Lilias — 
"  Bolfish,  obdurate,  brutal,  and  a  man-hater.  But  then  he  conceives  him  to 
7H)88e88  the  qualities  most  requisite  for  a  conspirator  —  undaunted  courage, 
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•  Ho  knows  we  are  now  speaking  of  him,  though  he  cannot  have  hA«M  4 
word  that  we  have  said." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  truly ;  for  Oristal  Nixon  at  that  moment 
rode  up  to  them,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of  jocularity,  which  sat  very 
ill  on  his  sullen  features,  "  Come,  young  ladies,  you  have  had  time  enough 
for  your  chat  this  morning,  nnd  your  tongues,  I  think,  must  be  tired.  We 
are  going  to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  separate  —  you.  Miss 
Lilias,  to  ride  a  little  behind — and  you,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  or  Master,  whicheret 
you  choose  to  be  called,  to  be  jogging  a  little  before." 

Lilias  checked  her  horse  without  speaking,  but  not  until  she  had  giveii 
her  brother  an  expressive  look,  recommending  caution ;  to  which  he  replied 
by  a  signal)  indicating  that  he  understood  and  would  comply  with  her  r^ 
quest. 


NARRATIYE   OV  DARSIE   LATIlfBR,  CONTlNtfED^ 

Left  to  his  solitary  meditations,  Darsie  (for  we  wilt  still  term  Sir  Arthur 
Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  by  the  name  to  which  the  reader  is  habitu- 
ated) was  surprised  not  only  at  the  alteration  of  his  own  state  and  condi- 
tion, but  at  the  equanimity  with  which  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  view  all 
these  vicissitudes. 

His  fever-fit  of  love  had  departed  like  a  morning's  dream,  and  left  nothing 
behind  but  a  painful  sense  of  shame,  and  a  resolution  to  be  more  cautious 
ere  he  again  indulged  in  such  romantic  visions.  His  station  in  society  was 
changed  from  that  of  a  wandering,  unowned  youth,  in  whom  none  appeared 
to  take  an  interest,  excepting  the  strangers  by  whom  he  had  been  eaucated, 
to  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  possessed  of  such  influence  and  such  property, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  progress  or  arrest  of  important  political  events  were 
likely  to  depend  upon  his  resolution.  £ven  this  sudden  elevation,  the  more 
than  fulfilment  of  those  wishes  Which  had  haunted  him  ever  since  he  was 
able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject,  was  contemplated  by  Darsie,  volatile  as 
his  disposition  was,  without  more  than  a  few  thrills  of  gratified  vanity. 

It  is  true,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  present  situation  to  counteiv 
balance  such  hi^h  advantages.  To  be  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so 
determined  as  his  uncle,  was  no  agreeable  consideration,  when  he  was  cal- 
culating how  he  might  best  dispute  his  pleasure,  and  refuse  to  join  him  in 
the  perilous  enterprise  Which  he  seemed  to  meditate.  Outlawed  and  des- 
perate himself,  Darsie  could  not  doubt  that  his  uncle  was  surrounded  by 
men  capable  of  any  thing  —  that  he  was  restrained  by  no  personal  const* 
derations — and  therefore  what  degree  of  compulsion  he  might  apply  to  his 
brother's  son,  or  in  what  manner  he  might  feel  at  liberty  to  punish  hiii 
contumacy,  should  he  disavow  the  Jacobite  cause,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  limits  of  hb  own  conscience;  and  who  was  to  answer  for  the 
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foiing  cod  of  the  nortly,  you  now  know  it  all,  and  no  doubt  are  bletthig 
your  uncle  for  Rtirring  you  up  to  such  an  honourable  action." 

l  ^^^^  acquaint  my  uncle  with  my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  before  1 
make  them  known  to  any  one  else,"  said  Darsie,  scarcely  preyailing  on  hii 
^  «^^  ^  «tter  even  these  few  words  in  a  civil  manner. 

"Umph,"  murmured  Gristal  betwixt  his  teeth.  "Close  as  wax,  I  see, 
^A  ?®^^*P®  ^^>^  quite  so  pliable.  —  But  take  care,  my  pretty  youth,"  he 
added,  scornfully ;  "  Hugh  Redgauntlet  will  prove  a  rough  colt-breaker— 
he  will  neither  spare  whipcord  nor  spur-rowel,  I  promise  you." 

"I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Nixon,'^ answered  Darsie,  "that  I  will  canvass 
those  matters  of  which  my  sister  has  informed  me,  with  my  uncle  himself^ 
and  with  no  other  person." 

"Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  wolild  do  you  no  harm,  youne 
toaster,"  replied  Nixon.  "  Old  Redgauntlet  is  apter  at  a  blow  than  a  word 
^likely  to  bite  before  he  barks — the  true  man  for  giving  Scarborough  warn- 
mg,  first  knock  you  down,  then  bid  you  stand.— &,  meihinks,  a  little  kind 
warning  as  to  consequences  were  not  amiss,  lest  they  come  upon  you  un- 
tlwares." 

"If  the  warning  is  really  kind.  Mr.  Nixon,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  will 
hear  it  thankfully ;  and  indeed,  if  otherwise,  I  must  listen  to  it  whether  I 
will  or  no,  sinco  I  have  at  present  no  choice  of  company  or  conversation." 

"  Nay,  I  have  but  little  to  say,"  said  Nixon,  affecting  to  give  to  his  sullen 
and  dogged  manner  the  appearance  of  an  honest  bluntness ;  "  I  am  as  little 
apt  to  throw  away  words  as  any  one.  But  here  is  the  question — Will  you 
30m  heart  andl  hand  with  your  uncle,  or  no  ?" 

"What  if  I  should  say  Ay?"  said  Darsie,  determined,  if  possible,  to  con- 
ceal his  resolation  from  this  man. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Nixon,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  readiness  of  his 
answer,  **  all  will  go  smooth,  of  course  —  you  will  take  share  in  this  noble 
undertaking,  and,  when  i^ucceeds,  you  will  exchange  your  open  helmet 
for  an  fiacrVs  coronet  perhaps." 
••And  hovr  if  it  fails?"  said  Darsie. 

*'  Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  said  Nixon ;  "  they  who  play  at  bowls  musk 
meet  with  xxibberfl." 

Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  some  foolish  tenderness  for  my  wind- 
ipe,  and  that,'  ^hen  my  uncle  proposes  the  adventure  to  me,  I  should  say 
lo  —  how  then,  Mr.  Nixon?" 

•'Why,  then,  I  would  have  you  look  to  yourself,  young  master  —  There 
are  sharp  laws  in  France  against  refractory  pupils  —  lettrea  de  eachetM^ 
easily  come  by,  when  such  men  as  tire  are  concerned  with  interest  themselves 
in  the  matter." 

"  But  we  are  not  in  France,"  said  poor  Darsie,  through  whose  blood  ran 
a  cold  shivering  at  the  idea  of  a  French  prison. 

*•  A  fast-sailing  lugger  will  soon  bring  you  there  though,  snug  stowed 
adder  hatches,  like  a  cask  of  moonlight." 

"  But  the  French  are  at  peace  with  us."  said  Darsie,  **  and  would  not 
dare *'  ^ 

••Why,  who  would  ever  hear  of  you?"  interrupted  Nixon;  "do  you  imagine, 

th»t  &  foreign  Court  would  call  you  up  for  judgment,  and  put  the  sentence 

of  imprisonment  in  the  Courri^  de  V Europe,  as  they  do  at  the  Old  Bailey? 

—  No,  no,  young  gentleman  —  the  gates  of  the  Bastile,  and  of  Mont  Saint 

r  *  V*M  » .*°^  **^®  ^*^*^®  0^  Vincennes,  move  on  d— d  easy  hinges  when  they 
let  folk  m  —  not  the  lAnaf  ;«»  :-  \.^.^r>A      tk^,.^  oi-a  oool  cells  there  for  hot 
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allow  -  •  since  I  must  either  offend  our  own  government  here,  and  run  thtt 
risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so,  or  be  doomed  to  the  dungeons  of  another  country, 
whose  laws  I  have  never  offended,  since  I  have  never  trod  its  soil — Tell  me 
what  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

**  I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  am  there,''  said  Nixon,  and,  checking  his  horse^ 
fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the  little  party. 

"  It  is  evident,"  thought  the  young  man,  "  that  the  villain  believes  me 
completely  noosed,  and  perhaps  has  the  ineffable  impudence  to  suppose  that 
my  sister  must  eventually  succeed  to  the  possessions  which  have  occasioned 
my  loss  of  freedom,  and  that  his  own  influence  over  the  destinies  of  our 
unhappy  family  may  secure  him  possession  of  the  heiress ;  but  he  shall 
perish  by  my  hand  first  I  —  I  must  now  be  on  the  alert  to  make  my  escape, 
if  possible,  '^efore  I  am  forced  on  shipboard — Blind  Willie  will  not,  I  think, 
desert  me  without  an  effort  on  my  behalf,  especially  if  he  has  learned  that 
I  am  the  son  of  his  late  unhappy  patron. — What  a  change  is  mine  I  Whilst 
I  possessed  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  I  lived  safely  and  unknown,  under  the 
protection  of  the  kind  and  respectable  friends  whose  hearts  Heaven  had 
moved  towards  me  —  Now  that  I  am  the  head  of  an  honourable  house,  and 
that  enterprises  of  the  most  daring  character  await  my  decision,  and  re- 
tainers and  vassals  seem  ready  to  rise  at  my  beck,  my  safety  consists  chiefly 
in  the  attachment  of  a  blind  stroller  I" 

While  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  preparing  himself 
for  the  interview  with  his  uncle,  which  could  not  but  be  a  stormy  one,  he 
saw  Hugh  RedgaunMet  come  riding  slowly  back  to  meet  them  without  any 
attendants.  Oristal  Nixon  rode  up  as  he  approached,  and,  as  they  met, 
fixed  on  him  a  look  of  inquiry. 

*'  The  fool,  Crackenthorp,"  said  Redgauntlet,  ''  has  let  strangers  into  his 
house.  Some  of  his  smuggling  comrades,  I  believe ;  we  must  ride  slowly 
to  give  him  time  to  send  them  packing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  your  friends  ?"  said  Cris||l. 

'*  Three,  and  have  letters  from  many  more.  Tney  are  unanimous  on  the 
subject  you  wot  of — and  the  point  must  be  conceded  to  them,  or,  far  as  the 
matter  has  gone,  it  will  go  no  farther." 

**  You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to  stoop  to  his  flock,"  said  Cristal, 
with  a  sneer. 

'*  He  must  and  shall  I"  answered  Redgauntlet,  briefly.  '*  Go  to  the  fronts 
Cristal — I  would  speak  with  my  nephew. — I  trust,  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet^ 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to 
your  sister?" 

"  There  can  be  no  fault  found  to  her  manners  or  sentiments,"  answered 
Darsie ;  ''I  am  happy  in  knowing  a  relative  so  amiable." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  **  I  am  no  nice  judge  of 
women's  qualifications,  and  my  life  has  been  dedicated  to  one  great  object ; 
so  that  since  she  left  France  she  has  had  but  little  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment. I  have  subjected  her,  however,  as  little  as  possible  to  the  inconve- 
niences and  privations  of  my  wandering  and  dangerous  life.  From  time  to 
time  she  has  resided  for  weeks  and  months  with  families  of  honour  and 
respectability,  and  I  am  glad  that  she  has,  in  your  opinion,  the  manners 
and  behaviour  which  become  her  birth." 

Darsie  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  there  was  a  little  pause, 
which  Redgauntlet  broke  by  solemnly  addressing  his  nephew. 


mi_  - 
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"Mj  mother's  conduct  in  respect  to  me,  might  be  misjudged,''  he  said* 

"  but  it  was  founded  on  the  most  anxious  aiTectlon/' 

"Assuredly,"  said  his  uncle,  **  and  I  have  no  wish  to  reflect  on  her  me- 
mory, though  her  mistrust  has  done  so  much  injury,  I  will  not  say  to  me, 
bat  to  the  cause  of  my  unhappy  country.  Her  scheme  was,  I  think,  to  hayc 
made  you  that  wretched  pettifogging  being,  which  they  still  continue  to  call 
in  derision  by  the  once  respectable  name  of  a  Scottish  Advocate ;  one  of 
those  mongrel  things,  that  must  creep  to  learn  the  ultimate  decision  of  his 
causes  to  the  bar  of  a  foreign  Court,  instead  of  pleading  before  the  inde- 
pendent and  august  Parliament  of  his  own  native  kingdom/' 

"  I  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a  year  or  two,''  said  Darsie,  '*  but 
I  found  I  had  neither  taste  nor  talents  for  the  science." 

"And  left  it  with  scorn,  doubtless  V  said  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  "  Well,  I 
now  bold  up  to  you,  my  dearest  nephew,  a  more  worthy  object  of  ambition. 
Look  eastward  —  do  you  see  a  monument  standing  on  yonder  plain,  near  a 
hamlet?" 

Darsie  replied  that  he  did. 

"  The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-sands,  and  yonder  monument  is  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  tyrant  Edward  I.  The  just  hand  of  Providence  over- 
took him  on  that  spot,  as  he  was  leading  his  bands  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion  of  Scotland,  whose  civil  dissensions  began  under  his  accursed  policy. 
The  glorious  career  of  Bruce  might  have  been  stopped  in  its  outset ;  the 
field  of  Bannockburn  might  have  remained  a  bloodless  turf,  if  God  had  not 
removed,  in  the  very  crisis,  the  crafty  and  bold  tyrant  who  had  so  long  been 
Scotland's  scourge.  Edward's  grave  is  the  cradle  of  our  national  freedom. 
It  is  within  sight  of  that  great  landmark  of  our  liberty  that  I  have  to  pro- 
pose to  you  an  undertaking,  second  in  honour  and  importance  to  none  since 
the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed  the  Red  Comyn,  and  grasped  with  his  yet  bloody 
hand,  the  independent  crown  of  Scotland." 

He  paused  for  an  answer ;  but  Darsie,  overawed  by  the  energy  of  his 
manner,  and  unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  a  hasty  explanation,' remained 
silent. 

"I  will  not  suppose,"  said  Hugh  Bedgauntlet,  after  a  pause,  "that  you 
are  either  so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  the  import  of  my  words— or  so  aas- 
tardly  as  to  be  dismayed  by  my  proposal — or  so  utterly  degenerate  from  the 
blood  and  sentiments  of  your  ancestors,  as  not  to  feel  my  summons  as  the 
horse  hears  the  war-trumpet." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  sir,"  said  Parsie ;  **  but  an 
enterprise  directed  against  a  dynasty  now  established  for  three  reigns  re* 
quires  strong  arguments,  both  in  point  of  justice  and  of  expediency,  to  re* 
commend  it  to  men  of  conscience  and  prudence." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  anger, — "I 
will  not  hear  you  speak  a  word  against  the  justice  of  that  enterprise,  for 
which  your  oppressed  country  calls  with  the  voice  of  a  parent,  entreating 
her  children  for  aid — or  against  that  noble  revenge  which  your  father's  blood 
demands  from  his  dishonoured  ^rave.  His  skull  is  yet  standing  over  the 
Rikargate,''^  and  even  its  bleak  and  mouldered  jaws  command  you  to  be  a 
man.     I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  your  country,  will  you  draw 

VOnr  Rword  a.n<i  crn  wUVi  mA  ir\  flarlialA    wArA  if.  huh  fn  lair  irruir  father's  hftftd. 
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^irited  class  VOL  werd  Condemned  to  herd  with,  that  keeps  yon  silent.  Tom 
scarce  yet  believe  yourself  a  Redgauntlet ;  your  poise  has  not  yet  learned 
the  genuine  throb  that  answers  to  the  summons  of  honour  apd  of  patriotism. 

**  I  trust/'  replied  Darsie,  at  last,  "  that  I  shall  never  be  found  indifferent 
to  the  call  of  either ;  but  to  answer  them  with  effect— even  were  I  convinced 
that  they  now  sounded  in  my  ear— I  must  see  some  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  the  desperate  enterprise  in  which  you  would  involve  me.  I  look 
around  me,  and  I  see  a  settled  government — an  established  authority  —  a 
bom  Briton  on  the  throne  —  the  very  Highland  mountaineers,  upon  whom 
alone  the  trust  of  the  exiled  family  reposed,  assembled  into  regiments,  which 
Act  under  the  orders  of  th«  existing  aynasty.*  France  has  been  utterly  dis- 
mayed by  the  tremendous  lessons  of  the  last  war,  and  will  hardly  provoke 
another.  All  without  and  within  the  kingdom  is  adverse  to  enconntering  a 
hopeless  struggle,  and  you  alone,  sir,  seem  willing  to  undertake  a  desperate 
enterprise. 

''And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times  more  desperate ;  atkd  have 
agitated  it  when  ten  times  the  obstacles  were  interposed.  Have  I  forgot  my 
brother's  blood  ?  —  Can  I  —  dare  I  even  now  repeat  the  Pater  Noster,  since 
my  enemies  and  the  murderers  remain  unforgiven  ?— Is  there  an  art  I  have 
not  practised  —  a  privation  to  which  I  have  not  submitted,  to  bring  on  the 
crisis,  which  I  now  behold  arrived  ?  —  Have  I  not  been  a  vowed  and  a  de- 
voted man,  foregoing  every  comfort  of  social  life,  renouncing  even  the  ex- 
ercise of  devotion,  unless  when  I  might  name  in  prayer  my  prince  and 
country,  submitting  to  every  thing  to  make  converts  to  this  noble  cause?  — 
Have  I  done  all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short  V  —  Darsie  was  about  ta 
interrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  hand  affectionately  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
enjoining,  or  rather  imploring  silence, — "  Peace,"  be  said,  "  heir  of  my  an- 
cestors' mme — heir  of  all  my  hopes  and  wishes — Peace,  son  of  my  slaugh- 
tered brother  I  I  have  sought  for  thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  mother 
for  an  only  child.  Do  not  let  me  again  lose  you  in  the  moment  when  you 
are  restored  to  my  hopes.  Believe  me,  I  distrust  so  much  my  own  impa< 
tient  temper,  that  I  entreat  you,  as  the  dearest  boon,  do  nought  to  awaken 
it  at  this  crisis." 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  reply,  that  his  respect  for  the  person  of  his  reliw 
tion  would  induce  him  to  listen  to  all  which  he  had  to  apprize  him  of,  before 
he  formed  any  definite  resolution  upon  the  weighty  subjects  of  deliberation 
which  he  proposed  to  him. 

"  Deliberation !"  repeated  Redgauntlet,  impatiently ;  **  and  yet  it  ia  not 
ill  said.  I  wish  there  had  been  more  warmth  in  thy  reply,  Arthur;  but  I 
must  recollect,  were  an  eagle  bred  in  a  falcon's  mew,  and  hooded  Uke  a  re- 
claimed hawk,  he  could  not  at  first  gase  steadily  on  the  sun.  Listen  to  me, 
taj  dearest  Arthur.  The  state  of  this  nation  no  more  implies  prosperity, 
than  the  florid  colour  of  a  feverish  patient  is  a  symptom  or  health.  All  is 
false  and  hollow.  The  apparent  success  of  Chatham's  administration  has 
plunged  the  country  deeper  in  debt  than  all  the  barren  acres  of  Canada  are 
worth,  were  they  as  fertile  as  Yorkshire — the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  viot-ories 
of  Minden  and  Quebec  have  been  dimmed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  hasty 
peace  —  by  the  war,  England,  at  immense  expense,  gained  nothing  but 
honour,  and  that  she  has  gratuitously  resigned.  Many  eyes,  formerly  cold 
and  indifferent,  are  now  looking  towards  the  line  of  our  ancient  and  rightful 
monarchs,  as  the  only  refuge  in  the  approaching  storm — the  rich  are  alarmed 
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«od  disorderly  Uiaurgento,  propose  to  enooanter  a  regular  armj?    Thi 
ilig^anders  are  now  totally  disarmed." 

In  a  great  measure,  perhaps,"  answered  Redgauntlet ;  "  but  the  policT 
which  raised  the  Highland  regiments  has  provided  for  that.  We  have  al- 
ready friends  in  these  corps ;  nor  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  what  theii 
conduct  will  be,  when  the  white  cockade  is  once  more  mounted.  The  rest 
of  the  standing  army  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  peace ;  and  we 
reckon  confidently  on  our  standard  beine  joined  by  thousands  of  the  dis- 
banded troops."  -     **  •* 

"  Alas  I"  said  Barsie,  "  and  is  it  upon  such  yaeue  hopes  as  these,  the  in 
^wnstant  humour  of  a  crowd,  or  of  a  oisbanded  soldiery,  that  men  of  honoui 
•*«^^  invited  to  risk  their  families,  their  property,  their  life  ?" 

"  Men  of  honour,  boy,"  said  Redgauntlet,  his  eyes  glancing  with  impa- 
^ence,  **  set  life,  property,  family,  and  all  at  stake,  when  that  honour  com- 
mands it  I  We  are  not  now  weaker  than  when  seven  men,  landing  in  the 
wilds  of  Moidart,  shook  the  throne  of  the  usurper  till  it  tottered  —  won  two 
pitched  fields,  besides  overrunning  one  kingdom  and  the  half  of  another, 
and,  but  for  tieachery,  would  have  achieved  what  their  venturous  successors 
are  now  to  attempt  in  their  turn." 

^^  "And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  serious  earnest?"  said  Darsie. 
"Excuse  me,  my  uncle,  if  I  can  scarce  believe  a  fact  so  extraordinary. 
Will  there  really  be  found  men  of  rank  and  consequence  sufficient  to  renew 
the  adventure  of  1745  ?" 

I  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by  halves,  Sir  Arthur,"  replied  his 
le — **  Iiook  at  that  8croll--what  say  you  to  thei 


uncle — **  Look  at  that  8croll--what  say  you  to  these  names? — Are  they  not 
the  flower  of  the  western  shires  — of  Wales  — of  Scotland?" 

"  .'^^®-P*P^^  contains  indeed  the  names  of  many  that  are  great  and  noble," 

replied  Darsie,  after  perusing  it;  *'  but " 

Bi|t  what  ?"  asked  his  uncle,  impatiently ;  "  do  you  doubt  the  ability  of 
those  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  furnish  the  aid  in  men  and  money,  at  which 
they  are  rated  V* 

**  Not  their  ability,  certainly,"  said  Darsie,  "  for  of  that  I  am  no  compe- 
tent judge ;  but  I  see  in  this  scroll  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Red- 
gauntlet of  that  Ilk,  rated  at  an  hundred  men  and  upwards — I  certainly  am 
ignora&thow  he  is  to  redeem  that  pledge." 

•*  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  men,"  replied  Hugh  Redgauntlet. 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,"  added  Darsie,  "  I  hope  for  your  sake,  that  the 
other  individuals,  whose  names  are  here  written,  have  had  more  acquaint- 

*"?«V^^*^^  y^"'  P^*°  *^*°  ^  ^*^®  b®«"  indulged  with." 

'^  ttioe  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  responsible,"  said  Redgauntlet ; 
"u  *^  thou  hast  not  the  courage  to  head  the  wrce  of  thy  house,  the  leading 
shall  pass  to  other  hands,  and  thy  inheritance  shall  depart  from  thee,  like 
vigour  and  verdure  from  a  rotten  branch.  For  these  honourable  persons,  a 
slight  condition  there  is  which  they  annex  to  their  friendship  —  something 
«o  trifling  that  it  is  scarce  worthy  of  mention.  This  boon  granted  to  them 
by  hina  who  is  most  interested,  there  is  no  question  they  will  take  the  field 
m  the  manner  there  stated." 

Again  Darsie  perused  the  paper,  and  felt  himself  still  less  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  so  many  men  of  family  and  fortune  were  likely  to  embark  in  an 
enterprise  so  fatal.  It  seemed  as  if  some  rash  plotter  had  put  down  at  a 
venture  the  names  of  all  whom  common  report  tainted  with  Jacobitism ;  or 
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wtLSj  in  the  meantime,  to  remain  silent,  unless  the  actaal  approach  of  a  criKt 
(which  might,  however,  never  arrive)  should  compel  him  to  give  a  dowsrigfat 
refusal  to  his  uncle's  proposition;  and  if,  in  tne  interim,  some  door  for 
escape  should  be  opened,  he  resolved  within  himself  not  to  omit  availing 
himself  of  it. 

Hugh  Redgauntlet  watched  his  nephew's  looks  for  some  time,  and  then» 
as  if  arriving  from  some  other  process  of  reasoning  at  the  same  conclusion, 
he  said,  "  I  have  told  you.  Sir  Arthur,  that  I  do  not  urge  your  immediate 
accession  to  my  proposal ;  indeed  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  would  be 
80  dreadful  to  yourself,  so  destructive  to  all  the  hopes  which  I  have  nursed, 
that  I  would  not  risk,  by  a  moment's  impatience,  the  object  of  my  whole 
life.  Tes,  Arthur,  I  have  been  a  self-denying  hermit  at  one  time  —  at  an- 
other, the  apparent  associate  of  outlaws  and  desperadoes  —  at  another,  the 
subordinate  agent  of  men  whom  I  felt  in  every  way  my  inferiors — not  for 
any  selfish  purpose  of  my  own,  no,  not  even  to  win  for  myself  the  renown 
of  being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring  my  King  and  freeing  my 
country.  My  first  wish  on  earth  is  for  that  restoration  and  that  freedom — 
my  next,  that  my  nephew,  the  representative  of  my  house,  and  of  the  bro- 
ther of  my  love,  may  have  the  advantage  and  the  credit  of  all  my  efforts  in 
the  good  cause.  But,"  he  added,  darting  on  Darsie  one  of  his  withering 
frowns,  *'  if  Scotland  and  my  father's  house  cannot  stand  and  flourish  toge- 
ther, then  perish  the  very  name  of  Redgauntlet  I  perish  the  son  of  my  bro- 
ther, with  every  recollection  of  the  glories  of  my  family,  of  the  affections 
of  my  youth,  rather  than  my  country's  cause  should  be  injured  in  the  tithing 
of  a  barleycorn  I  The  spirit  of  Sir  Alberick  is  alive  within  me  at  this  mo- 
ment," he  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  form  and  sitting  erect  in  his 
saddle,  while  he  pressed  his  finder  against  his  forehead  ;  **  and  if  you  your- 
self crossed  my  path  in  opposition,  Iswear,  by  the  mark  that  darkens  m\ 
brow,  that  a  new  deed  should  be  done  —  a  new  doom  should  be  deserved  V' 

He  was  silent,  and  his  threats  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  deeply 
resolute,  that  Darsie's  heart  sunk  within  him,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
storm  of  passion  which  he  must  encounter,  if  he  declined  to  join  his  uncle 
in  a  project  to  which  prudence  and  principle  made  him  equally  adverse. 
He  had  scarce  any  hope  left  but  in  temporizing  until  he  could  make  his 
escape,  and  resolved  to  avail  himself  for  that  purpose  of  the  delay  which 
his  uncle  seemed  not  unwilling  to  grant  The  stern,  gloomy  look  of  his 
companion  became  relaxed  by  degrees,  and  presently  afterwards  he  made  a 
sign  to  Miss  Redgauntlet  to  join  uie  party,  and  began  a  forced  conversation 
on  ordinary  topics ;  in  the  course  of  which  Darsie  observed  that  his  sister 
seemed  to  speak  under  the  most  cautious  restraint,  weighing  every  word 
before  she  uttered  it,  and  always  permitting  her  uncle  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  conversation,  though  of  the  most  trifling  kind.  -This  seemed  to  him 
(such  an  opinion  had  he  already  entertained  of  his  sister's  good  sense  and 
firmness)  the  strongest  proof  he  had  yet  received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory 
charactei.  since  he  saw  it  observed  with  so  much  deference  by  a  yoan^r 
person,  *?  hose  sex  might  have  given  her  privileges,  and  who  seemed  by  nc 
means  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  firmness. 

The  Hctle  cavalcade  was  now  approaching  the  house  of  Father  Craeken- 
thorp,  situated,  as  the  reader  knows,  by  the  side  of  the  Solway,  and  not  far 
distant  from  a  rude  pier,  near  which  lay  several  fishing-boats,  which  fre- 
quently acted  in  a  different  capacity.  'The  house  of  the  worthy  publican 
was  also  adapted  to  the  various  occupations  which  he  carried  on,  being  a 
large  scrambling  assemblage  of  cottages  attached  to  a  house  of  two  stories, 
roofed  with  flags  of  sandstone  —  the  original  mansion,  to  which  the  exten- 
sions of  Mr.  Crackenthorp's  trade  had  occasioned  his  making  many  addi- 
tions. Instead  of  the  single  long  watering-trough  which  usually  distin- 
guishes the  front  of  the  English  public-house  of  the  second  class,  there  were 
three  conveniences  of  that  kind,  for  the  use,  as  the  landlord  used  to  w  7,  •)! 
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the  troop-horseSy  when  the  soldiers  came  to  search  his  house ;  while  a  know 
ing  leer  and  a  nod  let  you  understand  what  species  of  troops  he  was  think- 
ing of.  A  huge  ash-tree  hefore  the  door,  which  bad  reared  itself  to  a  great 
sixe  and  height,  in  spite  of  the  blasts  from  the  neighbouring  Sol  way,  over- 
shadowed, as  usual,  the  ale-bench,  as  our  ancestors  called  it,  where,  though 
it  iras  still  early  in  the  day,  several  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  gentlemen's 
servants,  were  drinking  beer  and  smoking.  One  or  two  of  them  wore  live- 
ries, which  seemed  known  to  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  **  Fools,  fools  I  were  they  on  a  march  to  hell,  they  must  have  their 
rascals  in  livery  with  them,  that  the  whole  world  might  know  who  were 
going  to  be  damned." 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  drew  bridle  before  the  door  of  the  place,  from 
which  several  other  lounging  guests  began  to  issue,  to  look  with  indolent 
curiosity,  as  usual,  upon  an  arrival. 

Redgauntlet  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  assisted  his  niece  to  dismount; 
but,  forgetting,  perhaps,  his  nephew's  disguise,  he  did  not  pay  him  the  at- 
tention which  his  female  dress  oemanded. 

The  situation  of  Darsie  was  indeed  something  awkward ;  for  Cristal  Nixon, 
out  of  caution  perhaps  to  prevent  escape,  had  muffled  the  extreme  folds  of 
ihe  riding-skirt  with  which  he  was  accoutred,  around  his  ankles  and  under 
his  feet,  and  there  secured  it  with  large  corking-pins.    We  presume  that 
gentlemen-cavaliers  may  sometimes  cast  their  eyes  to  that  part  of  the  person 
of  the  fair  equestrians  whom  they  chance  occasionally  to  escort;  and  if  they 
will  conceive  their  own  feet,  like  Darsie's,  muffled  in  such  a  labyrinth  of 
folds  and  amplitude  of  robe,  as  modesty  doubtless  induces  the  fair  creatures 
to  assume  upon  such  occasions,  they  will  allow  that,  on  a  first  attempt,  they 
might  find  some  awkwardness  in  dismounting.     Darsie,  at  least,  was  in 
such  a  predicament,  for,  not  receiving  adroit  assistance  from  the  atten- 
dant of  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  he  stumbled  as  he  dismounted  from  the  horse, 
and  might  have  had  a  bad  fall,  had  it  not  been  broken  by  the  gallant 
interposition  of  a  gentleman,  who  probably  was,  on  his  part,  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  solid  weight  of  the  distressed  iair  one  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  receive  in  his  embrace.    But  what  was  his  surprise  to  that  of  Darsie's, 
when  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  accident,  permitted  him  to  see 
that  it  was  his  friend  Alan  Fairford  in  w^hose  arms  he  found  himself!     A 
thousand  apprehenHions  rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  full  career  of  hope 
and  joy,  inspired  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  his  beloved  friend  at  the 
very  crisis,  it  seemed,  of  his  fate. 

He  was  about  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  to 
be  silent ;  yet  he  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  to  effect  his  purpose,  since, 
should  Redgauntlet  take  the  alarm  from  any  sudden  exclamation  on  the 
part  of  Alan,  there  was  no  saying  what  consequences  might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done,  Redgauntlet,  who  had  entered 
the  house,  returrfed  hastily,  followed  by  Cristal  Nixon.  " I'll  releaseyou 
of  the  charge  of  this  young  lady,  sir ;"  he  said,  haughtily,  to  Alan  Fair- 
ford,  whom  he  probably  did  not  recognize. 

**  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,''  replied  Alan ;  "  the  lady's  situation 
seemed  to  require  assistance — ^and — but  have  I  not  the  honour  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork  ?" 

**  You  are  mistaken,  sir."  said  Redgauntlet,  turning  short  off,  and  making 
a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Cristal,  who  hurried  Darsie,  however  unwillingly. 
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Banded  kitchen,  throofb  which  they  were  about  to  follow  tneir  oorpulenl 
^ost,  and  where  seyenJ  people  seemed  engaged  in  dancing  to  its  strains. 

**  D — ^n  thee,"  said  Nixon  to  Crackenthurp,  *' would  jou  have  the  lady  go 
through  all  the  mob  of  the  parish  ? — Uast  thou  no  more  private  way  to  our 
sittine-room  V* 

"  None  that  is  fit  for  my  traTelling/'  answered  the  landlord,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  portly  stomach.  '*  I  am  not  Tom  Turnpenny,  to  creep  kke  a 
lizard  through  keyholes." 

So  saying,  he  kept  moving  on  through  the  revellers  in  the  kitchen ;  and 
Nixon,  holding  Darsie  by  his  arm,  as  if  to  offer  the  lady  support,  but  in  all 
probability  to  frustrate  any  effort  at  escape,  moved  through  the  crowd, 
which  presented  a  very  motley  appearance,  consisting  of  domestic  servants, 
country  fellows,  seamen,  and  other  idlers,  whom  Wandering  Willie  was 
reflAling  with  his  music. 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  his  presence  would  have 
been  actual  pusillanimity ;  and  just  when  they  were  passing  the  blind  man's 
elevated  seat,  Darsie  asked  him  with  some  emphasis,  whether  he  could  not 
play  a  Scottish  air? — The  man's  face  had  been  the  instant  before  devoid  of 
all  sort  of  expression,  going  through  his  performance  like  a  clown  through 
a  beautiful  country,  too  much  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a  task,  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  performance,  and,  in  fact,  scarce  seeming  to  hear  the 
noise  that  he  was  creating.  In  a  word,  he  might  at  the  time  have  made  a 
companion  to  my  friend  Wilkie's  inimitable  blind  crowder.  But  with  Wan- 
dering  Willie  tms  was  only  an  occasional,  and  a  rare  fit  of  dullness,  such 
as  will  at  times  creep  over  all  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  arising  either 
from  fatigue,  or  contempt  of  the  present  audience,  or  that  caprice  which  so 
often  tempts  painters  and  musicians,  and  great  actors,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
latter,  to  toalK  through  their  part,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  with  the 
energy  which  acquired  their  fame.  But  when  the  performer  heard  the 
voice  of  Darsie,  his  countenance  became  at  once  illuminated,  and  showed 
the  complete  mistake  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  ex- 
pression depends  upon  the  eyes.  Witu  his  face  turned  to  the  point  from 
which  the  sound  came,  bis  upper  lip  a  little  curved,  and  quivering  with 
agitation,  and  with  a  colour  which  surprise  and  pleasure  had  brought  at 
once  into  his  faded  cheek,  he  exchanged  the  humdrum  hornpipe  which  he 
bad  been  sawing  out  with  reluctant  and  lazy  bow,  fur  the  fine  Scottish  air, 

"You're  welcome,  Charlie  Stewart," 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  after  a  breathless 
pause  of  admiration  among  the  audience,  was  received  with  a  clamour  of 
applause,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  name  and  tendency,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  the  tune,  was  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  all  the  party 
assembled. 

In  the  meantime,  Cristal  Nixon,  still  keeping  hold  of  Darsie,  and  follow- 
ing the  landlord,  forced  his  way  with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowded 
kitchen,  and  entered  a  small  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  it,  where  they 
found  Lilias  Redgauntlet  already  seated.  Here  Nixon  gave  way  to  his  sup- 
pressed resentment,  and  turning  sternly  on  Cracken thorp,  threatened  him 
with  his  master's  severest  displeasure,  because  things  were  in  such  bad 
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f*vl^^^  ^^  blind  aopaping  scoundrel  yonder,"  said  Nixon,  "  how  dared  yoo 
ase  such  a  rascal  as  that  across  your  threshold  at  such  a  time  as  this  r—If 
we  0(imre  should  dream  you  haye  a  thought  of  peaching  — I  am  only 
BpeaW  for  your  good.  Father  Cracken thorp."  »'^      »  ^ 

w  hy,  look  ye,  brother  Nixon,"  said  Crackenthorp,  turning  his  quid  with 
great  composure,  "the  Squire  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  and  Til  never 
oeny  It;  but  I  am  neither  his  servant  nor  his  tenant,  and  so  he  need  send 
me  none  of  his  orders  till  he  hears  I  have  put  on  his  livery.    As  for  tum- 

A?  ^^^u^  .  ^"^  ™y  <*«>'»  I  ^^1^^  M  well  plug  up  the  ale-tap,  and  puU 
Qown  the  slg^  —  and  as  for  peaching,  and  such  like,  the  Squire  will  And  the 

u  u      *^®  *®.  ^^^^^  to  t*»e  fttll  as  those  he  brings  with  him." 
by  tbat?"^^^  impudent  lump  of  tallow,"  said  Nixon,  "  what  do  you  mean 

"  Nothing,"  said  Crackenthorp,  "  but  that  I  can  tour  out  as  well  as  an- 
oiner— you  understand  me—keep  good  lights  in  my  upper  story— know  a 
tning  or  two  more  than  most  folk  in  this  country.  If  folk  will  come  to  my 
^use  on  dangerous  errands,  egad  they  shall  not  find  Joe  Crackenthorp  a 
cais-paw.  Ill  keep  myself  clear,  you  may  depend  on  it,  and  let  every 
nS)*"?^^^'        ^'^*  ^^°  actions— that's  my  way— Any  thing  wanted.  Master 

Unlrii    ^^®* — begone!"  said  Nixon,  who  seemed  embarrassed  with  the 

lanoiord  s  contumacy,  yet  desirous  to  conceal  the  effect  it  produced  on  him. 

Aiie  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Crackenthorp,  than  Miss  Redgauntlet, 

aaaressmg  Nixon,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  room,  and  go  to  his  proper 

"  w^^T'  niadam  ?"  said  the  fellow  sullenly,  yet  with  an  air  of  respect, 
w  ould  you  have  your  uncle  pistol  me  for  disobeying  his  orders  ?" 

»«;«ri^  °^*J  P?,^^*P8  P>8tol  you  for  some  other  reason,  if  you  do  not  obey 
"V   ^  ^^^*®'  composedly.  ^ 

*,^  ^^^^  your  advantage  over  me.  madam  — I  really  dare  not  go  — I 

am  on  guard  over  this  other  Miss  here ;  and  if  I  should  desert  my  post,  my 

life  were  not  worth  five  minutes'  purchase."  J  »— »     J 

thP  iW  ^  V  ^  r^'^  P"**^  ®^''»"  «*^^  ^^^i»«»  "  *n<l  ^»*ch  on  the  outside  of 
•MoJw?^'';  la^^  ®  ^^  commission  to  listen  to  our  private  conversation,  I 
■uppose  7     Jiegone,  sir,  without  farther  speech  or  remonstrance,  or  I  will 

knovT'^   ^^  ^^^^^  y°**  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^  '®P®"'  *>«  «^^"^<* 


„^^„  J,  -     ■  affording  you  o«x.u  »  »(»»». 

\^1  *  tyrant;  and  tyrants  have  commonly  short  reigns.^ 

^  8fJ*»^g.  lie  left  the  apartment. 
.rivpn  ^  A^'J!**^'^  unparalleled  insolence,"  said  Lilias  to  her  brother,  "  has 
E  h?t,  wtf  f  .^f jautage  over  him.  For  knowing  that  my  uncle  would 
br^L  ff  LT  ^  ^'^^\  '"'"^'^^  *«  »  wood-cock,  if  he  but  guessed  at  his 
far  as  i  tm  c^cP^^^^^  ^^  d^'««  "ot  since  that  time  assume,  so 

of  mv  un^e  W^^t!.  '  ^Ll''  2^  ^^^'^^^^^  domination  which  the  possession 

J\l^  l^®  nieantime,"  said  Darsie,  -I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  landlord 
aid^th^'^HnL'^T  °'*  ''T.  r  ^^^^^d  ^  hiriL  I  apprehended  ;  and  this 
?^f  J^.K^7^,1  !f  Jt?l^^^^KI  -?  nourishing  for  yZ  and  for  myself.     O 
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dering  W  illie.  She  listened  with  the  utmost  interest,  and  had  just  begott 
60  reply,  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  caused  by  several 
contending  voices,  amongst  which  Darsie  thought  he  could  distinguish  that 
of  Alan  Fairford. 

Forgetting  how  little  his  own  condition  permitted  him  to  become  the 
assistant  of  another,  Darsie  flew  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  finding  it 
locked  and  bolted  on  the  outside,  rushed  against  it  with  all  his  force,  and 
made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  burst  it  open,  notwithstanding  the  en 
treaties  of  his  sister  that  he  would  compose  himself,  and  recollect  the  con 
diiion  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  the  door,  framed  to  withstand  attacks 
from  excisemen,  constables,  and  other  personages,  considered  as  worthy  to 
use  what  are  called  the  King's  keys,*  '*and  therewith  to  make  lockfast 
places  open  and  patent,"  set  his  efforts  at  defiance.  Meantime  the  noise 
continued  without*  and  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin  in  oar  nez« 
chapter. 


C^E)itfr  till  ^intEtiitjr. 

NARRATIVE  OF  DARSIE    LATIMER,   CONTINUED. 

Joe  Orackenthorp*s  public-house  had  never,  since  it  first  reared  its 
chimneys  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway,  been  frequented  by  such  a  miscella- 
neous group  of  visiters  as  had  that  morning  become  its  guests.  Several  of 
them  were  persons  whose  quality  seemed  much  superior  to  their  dresses 
and  modes  of  travelling.  The  servants  who  attended  them  contradicted 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  garb  of  their  masters,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  knights  of  the  rainbow,  gave  many  hints  that  they 
were  not  people  to  serve  any  but  men  of  first-rate  consequence.  These 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  thither  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  meetine  with 
Mr.  Redgauntlet,  seemed  moody  and  anxious,  conversed  and  walked  toge- 
ther, apparently  in  deep  conversation,  and  avoided  any  communication 
with  the  chance  travellers  whom  accident  brought  that  morning  to  the  same 
place  of  resort. 

As  if  Fate  bad  set  herself  to  confound  the  plans  of  the  Jacobite  conspi- 
rators, the  number  of  travellers  was  unusually  great,  their  appearance  re- 
spectable, and  they  filled  the  public  tap-room  of  the  inn,  where  the  political 
guests  had  already  occupied  most  of  the  private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joshua  Geddes  had  arrived,  travelling,  as  he 
said,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul,  and  mourning  for  the  fate  of  Darsie  Latimer 
as  he  would  for  his  first-born  child.  He  had  skirted  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Solway,  besides  making  various  trips  into  the  interior,  not  shunning,  on 
such  occasions,  to  expose  himself  to  the  laugh  of  the  scorner,  nay,  even  to 
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With  a  heary  heart,  be  delivered  his  hone,  even  Solomon,  into  the  hands 
of  the  hostler,  and  vralking  into  the  inn,  demanded  from  the  landlord 
breakfast  and  a  private  room.  Qaakers,  and  such  hostb  as  old  Father 
Grackenthorp,  are  no  congenial  spirits;  the  latter  looked  askew  over  hie 
shoulder,  and  replied,  "  If  you  would  have  breakfast  here,  friend,  you  ar» 
like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  eat  theirs." 

"And  wherefore  can  I  not,"  said  the  Qaaker,  "have  an  apartment  U 
myself,  for  my  money  V* 

"  Because,  Master  Jonathan,  you  most  wait  till  your  betters  be  served,  or 
else  eat  with  your  equals." 

Joshua  Geddes  argued  the  point  no  farther,  bat  sitting  auietly  dqwn  on 
the  seat  which  Quackenthorp  indicated  to  him,  and  calling  tor  a  pint  of  iLJe, 
with  some  bread,  butter,  and  Dutch  cheese,  besan  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
which  the  morning  air  had  rendered  unusually  alert 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  employed,  another  stranger  entered 
the  apartment,  and  sat  down  near  to  the  table  on  which  his  victuals  were 
placed.  He  looked  repeatedly  at  Joshua,  licked  his  parched  and  chopped 
lips  as  he  saw  the  good  Quaker  masticate  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  sucked 
up  his  thin  chops  when  Mr.  Geddes  applied  the  tankard  to  his  month,  as  if 
the  discharge  of  these  bodilv  functions  by  another  had  awakened  his 
sympathies  in  an  uncontrollable  degree.  At  last,  being  apparently  unable 
to  withstand  his  longings,  he  asked,  in  a  faltering  tone,  the  huge  landlord, 
who  was  tramping  through  the  room  in  all  corpulent  impatience,  "  whether 
he  could  have  a  plack-pie  ?" 

"  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  master,"  said  the  landlord,  and  was  about . 
Ui  trudge  onward ;  when  the  guest,  detaining  him,  said,  in  a  strong  Scottish 
tone,  "  Ye  will  maybe  have  nae  whey  then,  nor  buttermilk,  nor  ye  couldna 
•xhibit  a  souter's  clod  ?" 

'*  Can't  tell  what  ye  are  talkine  about,  master,"  said  Grackenthorp. 
"  Then  ye  will  have  nae  breaktast  that  will  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
shilling  Scots  ?" 

"Which  is  a  penny  sterling,"  answered  Grackenthorp,  with  a  sneer 
•'Why,  no,  Sawney,  I  can't  say  as  we  have — we  can't  afford  it;  but  you 
shall  have  a  bellyful  for  love,  as  we  say  in  the  bull-ring.^' 

"  I  shall  never  refuse  a  fair  offer,"  said  the  poverty-stricken  guest;  **  and 
I  will  say  that  for  the  English,  if  they  were  defls,  that  they  are  a  ceeveleesed 
people  to  gentlemen  that  are  under  a  cloud." 

"  Gentlemen  I— humph  1"  said  Grackenthorp — "not  a  blue-cap  among 
them  but  baits  upon  tnat  foot."  Then  seizing  on  a  dish  which  still  con* 
tained  a  huge  cantle  of  what  had  been  once  a  princely  mutton  pasty,  he 
placed  it  on  the  table  before  the  stranger,  saying,  "  There,  master  gentle- 
man ;  there  is  what  is  worth  all  the  black  pies,  as  you  call  them,  that  were 
ever  made  of  sheep's  head." 

"  Sheep's  head  is  a  gude  thing,  for  a'  that,"  replied  the  guest ;  but  not 
being  spoken  so  loud  as  to  offend  his  hospitable  entertainer,  the  interjection 
might  pass  for  a  private  protest  against  the  scandal  thrown  out  against  the 
standing  dish  of  Caledonia. 

This  premised,  he  immediately  began  to  transfer  the  mutton  and  pie-crust 
from  his  plate  to  his  lips,  in  such  huge  gobbets,  as  if  he  was  refreshing 
after  a  three  days'  fast,  and  laying  in  provisions  against  a  whole  Lent  to 
eome. 


i.- 
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pouudci ,  '*  that's  nae  bad  oTerture,  as  they  say  in  the  fteneral  AflBembly. 
I  have  lieard  waur  motions  than  that  frae  wiser  connsel '' 

Mr.  Geddes  ordered  a  quart  of  home-brewed  to  be  placed  before  om 
friend  Peter  Peebles ;  for  the  reader  must  have  already  conceived  that  this 
unfortunate  liticant  was  the  wanderer  in  question. 

The  victim  of  Themis  had  no  sooner  seen  the  flagon,  than  he  seised  it 
with  the  same  energy  which  he  had  displayed  in  operating  upon  the  pie — 
puffed  off  the  froth  with  such  emphasis,  that  some  of  it  lighted  on  Mr. 
Qeddes's  head — and  then  said,  as  if  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  what  was 
due  to  civility,  "  Here's  to  ye,  friend.  — What  1  are  ye  ower  grand  to  give 
me  an  answer,  or  are  ye  dull  o'  hearing  V* 

"  I  prithee  drink  thy  liquor,  friend,''  said  the  ^od  Quaker;  "thou  meanest 
it  in  civility,  but  we  care  not  for  these  idle  fashions." 

"  What  I  ye  are  a  Quaker,  are  ye  ?"  said  Peter ;  and  without  further 
ceremony  reared  the  flagon  to  his  head,  from  which  he  withdrew  it  not 
while  a  single  drop  of  **  barley-broo"  remained. — **  That's  done  you  and  me 
muckle  gude,"  he  said,  sighing  as  he  set  down  his  pot;  "  but  twa  mutchkins 
o'  jill  between  twa  folk  is  a  drappie  ower  little  measure.  What  say  ^e  to 
anither  pot?  or  shall  we  cry  in  a  blithe  Scots  pint  at  ance  ? — ^The  yill  is  no 
amiss  ?" 

"  Thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt  on  thine  own  charges,  friend,"  said 
Geddes ;  **  for  myself,  I  willingly  contribute  to  the  quenching  of  thy  natural 
thirst ;  but  I  fear  it  were  no  such  easy  matter  to  relieve  thy  acquired  and 
artificial  drought." 

'*  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  t^rms,  ye  are  for  withdrawing  your  cantion 
'with  the  folk  of  the  house  ?  You  Quaker  folk  are  but  fause  comforters ; 
but  since  ye  have  garred  me  drink  sae  muckle  cauld  yill — me  that  am  no 
used  to  the  like  of  it  in  the  forenoon — I  think  ye  might  as  weel  have  offered 
me  a  glass  of  brandy  or  usquebae — I'm  nae  nice  body — I  can  drink  ony 
thing  that's  wet  and  toothsome." 

'*  Not  a  drop  at  my  cost,  friend,"  quoth  Geddes.  ''  Thou  art  an  old  man, 
and  hast  perchance  a  heavy  and  long  journey  before  thee.  Thou  art,  more- 
over, my  countryman,  as  I  judge  from  thy  tongue;  and  I  will  not  give  thee 
the  means  of  dishonouring  thy  ^ray  hairs  in  a  strange  land." 

**  Gray  hairs,  neighbour !"  said  Peter,  with  a  wink  to  the  by-etanders, 
whom  this  dialogue  began  to  interest,  and  who  were  in  hopes  of- seeing 
the  Quaker  played  off  by  the  crazed  beggar,  for  such  Pieter  Peebles  appeared 
to  be. — *'  Gray  hairs  I  The  Lord  mend  your  eyesight,  neighbour,  that  disna 
ken  grav  hairs  frae  a  tow  wig  I" 

This  jest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter,  and,  what  was  still  more  accept- 
able than  dry  applause,  a  man  who  stood  beside  called  out,  *'  Father  Crack- 
enthorp,  bring  a  nipperkin  of  brandy.  I'll  bestow  a  dram  on  this  fellow, 
were  it  but  for  that  very  word." 

The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by  a  wench  who  acted  as  bar-maid ; 
and  Peter,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  filled  a  glass,  quaffed  it  off,  and  then 
saying,  "  God  bless  me  I  I  was  so  unmannerly  as  not  to  drink  to  ye — I  think 
the  Quaker  has  smitten  me  wi'  his  ill-bred  havings,'  — he  was  about  to  fill 
another,  when  his  hand  was  arrested  by  his  new  friend ;  who  said  at  the 
same  time.  "  No.  no.  friend~-»fair  olav's  a  iewel — time  about,  if  tou  nlease." 
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pLwe^^l^f*™^^.   ^"^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  through  thy  means  been  rendered  ioca- 

"  Paiih   i^*'^?  J^*"^®®^^»  ^^^"^  «***1*  ^^^  ^  innocent  of  his  blood." 
the  flaxen  (^^"^^^^^^^^  I  believe  thou  art  right,  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
Deas  in  >.«i^^^     ,    ^  *^*^®  °^  ™"'®  o^  *^«  comforter— Besides,  we  have  busJ 
nofii*  n«  K^  *J»  ^^^^y*  and  this  fellow,  for  as  mad  as  he  looks,  may  have  a 
briL«\^!®  •    .  ®  **"^'  all.— Hark  ye,  father,— what  is  your  name,  and  what 
"  »"g8  you  into  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner?'* 


for  m^^  °?    ^^^^  ^'®®  ^"  condescend  on  my  name,"  said  Peter ;  "  and  as 
h«  w;!«    !'^®®®~*^®'®  ^»  a  ^ee  dribble  of  brandy  in  the  stoup— it  would 

«*  W  1?  *u  ^^^®  ^*  ^  **^®  lass— it  is  learning  her  bad  usages.'^ 
mA  wkt*     ^'^  ®***^*  ^*^®  *^e  brandy,  and  be  d— d  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt  tell 

«.^.^'''*  *'«  "taking  here." 
nlavA^^  ^"^  *  young  advocate  chap  that  they  ca'  Alan  Fairford,  that  hag 
Peter^  °*^  *  slippery  trick,  and  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  the  cause,"  said 


Peter. 


it  WM  h  ^^^**®'  ^^^  ^ '  answered  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping  Jenny—for 
"whv  T^'  f'^  ^^  other,  who  had  taken  compassion  on  Feter's  drought; 
iJ^fj"    u        ^®^P  *^®®'  *^o«  art  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Firth  to  seek  advo- 

!f?;  ^^P"^  }  take  to  be  Scottish  lawyers,  not  English." 
EngUnd  ''      ^*^y®™»  man  1"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  the  deil  a  lawyer's  in  a' 

.^«r  Ju^x  ®**  ^'^^'^  ™y  8°^^  i*  ^fere  true,"  said  Ewart ;  "  but  what  the  devil 
put  that  m  your  head?" 

tanlH  '^\S^*^'  ^  sot  a  grip^  ane  of  their  attorneys  in  Carlisle,  and  he 
k««  ?  "u®  *  ***^^®  ^asna  a  lawyer  in  England  ony  mair  than  himsell,  that 
loon  1  H  **ff "^  ^f  *  multiplepoinding !  And  when  I  told  him  how  this 
on  t^  Alan  Fairford,  had  served  me,  he  said  I  might  bring  an  action 

can    ^  ^f"®®       just  as  if  the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions  already  as  one  case 
in  i*^^    carry.     By  my  word,  it  is  a  gude  case,  and  muckle  has  it  borne, 
J^™  aay,  of  various  procedure— but  it's  the  barley-pickle  breaks  the  naig's 
«^  ^?^^,T*'  ™y  consent  it  shall  not  hae  ony  mair  burden  laid  upon  it." 


brand  ^  ^^^^  Fairford?"  said  Nanty —  " come  —  sip  up  the  drop  of 
•  .4^'  ™an,  and  tell  me  some  more  about  him,  and  whether  you  are  seek- 
ing him  for  good  or  for  harm." 

of  U'^u  ™^  ^^?  ^"^®'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^»  ^arm,  to  be  sure,"  said  Peter.     "  Think 
w  nis  having  left  my  cause  in  the  dead-thraw  between  the  tyneing  and  the 
winning    and  capering  off  into  Cumberland  here,  after  a  wild  loup-th^ 
tether  lad  they  ca'  Darsie  Latimer." 
of  IwirV    •  *™^'"'  ®*^^  ^'*  Geddes,  hastily;  "Do  you  know  any  thing 

•«r  ^*y^  ^  ^^'  ?»^  i»aybe  I  do  not,"  answered  Peter ;  "  I  am  no  free  to 
answer  every  body's  interrogatory,  unless  it  is  put  judicially,  and  by  form 
tWr^wTf^Ti*"^*'®'^  f«lk  think  so  much  of  a  caup  of  sour  yill,  or  a 
^^\^  ?1  u"^?-  ^^^  as  for  this  gentleman,  that  has  shown  himself  a 
renueman  at  breakfast,  and  ^m  show  himself  a  gentleman  at  the  meridian. 
LaT™  fKo"""    T"^  "P<>n  any  points  in  the  cause  that  may  appear  to 

"A^rlli  r^'^^'^^^'ssue." 
•eekin^^^  do  thiTM.  ^M^^  ^"""^  y^"'  "^^  friendf  is,  whether  you  are 
Ski  h  m^i^^    T  .K-  J-  ^^^^  Fairford  good  or  harm ;  because  if  you  come  to 
W^    T^^V  J^'fJ"  y^^*  could  maybe  get  speech  of  him-and  If  to  do  him 
^t™;' It.      !l!i'l^^»bert;to  ^iv^  you  a  ^st  across  the  Firth,  with  fair 
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*'  I  wad  by  no  means/'  said  Peter  Peebles,  **  do  any  substantial  Larm  tc 
tbe  poor  lad  Fairford,  wbo  has  had  mony  a  gowd  guinea  of  mine,  as  weel 
as  his  father  before  him ;  but  I  wad  hae  him  brought  back  to  the  minding 
of  my  business  and  his  ain  ;  and  maybe  I  wadna  insist  farther  in  my  action 
of  damages  against  him,  than  for  refunding  the  fees,  and  for  some  annual 
rent  on  the  principal  sutn,  due  frae  the  day  on  which  he  should  have  reeo- 
vercd  it  for  me,  plack  and  bawbee,  at  the  great  advising ;  for  ye  are  aware, 
that  is  the  least  that  I  can  ask  nomine  damni;  and  I  have  nae  thought  to 
break  down  tbe  lad  bodily  a'thegither — we  maun  live  and  let  live  —  forgie 
and  forget." 

'*  The  deuce  take  me,  friend  Broadbrim,''  said  Nanty  Ewart,  looking  to 
the  Quaker,  "if  I  can  make  out  what  this  old  scarecrow  means.  If  I 
thought  it  was  fitting  that  Master  Fairford  should  see  him,  why  perhaps  it 
is  a  matter  that  could  be  managed.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  old 
fellow? — you  seemed  to  take  some  charge  of  him  just  now." 

**  No  more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any  one  in  distress,"  said  Geddes, 
not  sorry  to  be  appealed  to ;  ''  but  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  to  find  out  who 
he  is,  and  what  he  is  about  in  this  country  —  But  are  we  not  a  little  too 
public  in  this  open  room  ?" 

"It's  well  thought  of,"  said  Nanty;  and  at  his  command  the  bar-maid 
ushered  the  party  into  a  side  booth,  I^eter  attending  them  in  the  instinctive 
hope  that  there  would  be  more  liquor  drunk  among  them  before  parting. 
They  had  scarce  sat  down  in  their  new  apartment,  when  the  sound  of  a 
violin  was  heard  in  tjie  room  which  they  had^ust  left. 

"  I'll  awa  back  yonder/'  said  Peter,  rising  up  again ;  "  yon's  the  sound 
of  a  fiddle,  and  when  there  is  music,  there's  aye  something  ganging  to  eat 
or  drink." 

"  I  am  just  going  to  order  something  here,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  in  the 
meantime,  have  you  any  objection,  my  good  friend,  to  tell  us  your  name?" 

"None  in  the  world,  if  you  are  wanting  to  drink  to  me  by  name  and 
surname,"  answered  Peebles ;  "  but,  otherwise,  I  would  rather  evite  your 
interrogatories." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  it  is  not  for  thine  own  healthy  seeing  thou 
has^  drunk  enough  already — however — Here,  band-maiden — bring  me  a  gill 
of  bl  erry." 

"  Mherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a  sma'  measure  for  twa  gentle- 
men to  crack  ower  at  their  first  acquaintance. — But  let  us  see  your  sneaking 
gill  of  sherry,"  said  Poor  Peter,  thrusting  forth  his  huge  hand  to  seize  on 
the  diminutive  pewter  measure,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
contained  the  generous  liquor  freshly  drawn  from  the  butt. 

"  Nay,  hold,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me  what  name 
and  mrname  I  am  to  call  thee  by." 

"D--n  sly  in  the  Quaker,"  said  Nanty,  apart,  "to  make  him  pay  for  his 
liquor  before  he  gives  it  him.  Now,  I  am  such  a  fool,  that  I  should  have 
let  hiur  get  too  drunk  to  open  his  mouth,  before  I  thought  of  asking  him  a 
questkkU." 

"  M}j  name  is  Peter  Peebles,  then,"  said  the  litigant,  rather  sulkily,  as 
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•Uuiei',  tl  per  contra  —  if  I  am  laird  of  naethins  else,  I  am  aye  a  daminu» 
lUis.'* 

"  It's  bat  a  poor  lairdBhip,  I  doubt,"  said  JoBhaa.  * 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Peebles/'  said  Nanty,  interrupting  the  conversation  abruptly, 
"were  not  you  once  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh  ?" 

"  Wait  I  a  burgess !"  said  Peter,  indignantly,  "  and  am  I  not  a  burgess 
even  now?  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  right,  I  trow  —  once-prorost 
and  aye  my  lord." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burgess,  tell  me  farther,  have  you  not  some  property  in  the 
Gude  Town  V  continued  Ewart. 

"  Troth  have  I — that  is,  before  my  misfortunes,  I  had  twa  or  three  bonny 
bits  of  mailings  amang  the  doses  and  wynds,  forby  the  shop  and  the  story 
%bune  it.  But  Plainstanes  has  put  me  to  the  causeway  now.  Never  mind 
though,  I  will  be  upsides  with  him  yet." 

**  Had  not  you  once  a  tenement  in  the  Covenant  Close  ?"  again  demanded 
Nanty. 

"  xou  have  hit  it,  lad,  though  ye  look  not  like  a  Covenanter,"  said  Peter; 

'*  we'll  drink  to  its  memory — [Hout !  the  heart's  at  the  mouth  o'  that  ill* 

faur'd  bit  stoup  already  I] — it  brought  a  rent,  reckoning  from  the  crawsteC 

to  the  groundsill,  that  ye  might  ca'  fourteen  punds  a-year,  forby  the  laigQ 

cellar  that  was  let  to  Lucky  Littleworth." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  had  a  poor  old  lady  for  your  tenant, 
Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket  ?"  said  Nanty,  suppressing  his  emotion  with 
difficulty. 

"Remember!  G — d,  I  have  gude  cause  to  remember  her,"  said  Peter, 
"  for  she  turned  a  dyvour  on  ray  hands,  the  auld  bosom !  and,  after  a'  that 
the  law  could  do  to  make  me  satisfied  and  paid,  in  the  way  of  poinding  and 
distrenzieing,  and  sae  forth,  as  the  law^will,  she  ran  awa  to  the  Charity 
Workhouse,  a  matter  of  twenty  punds  Scots  in  my  debt — it's  a  great  shame 
and  oppression  that  Charity  Workhouse,  taking  in  bankrupt  dyvours  that 
canna  pay  their  honest  creditors." 

*'  Methmks,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  thine  own  rags  might  teach  thee 
compassion  for  other  people's  nakedness." 

**  Kags  I"  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  words  literally ;  "  does  ony  wise 
body  put  on  their  best  coat  when  they  are  travelling,  and  keeping  company 
with  Quakers,  and  such  other  cattle  as  the  road  affords  ?" 

"  The  old  lady  diedt  I  have  heard,"  said  Nanty,  affecting  a  moderation 
wliich  was  belied  by  accents  that  faltered  with  passion. 

"  She  might  live  or  die,  for  what  I  care,"  answered  Peter  the  Cruel ; 
**  what  business  have  folk  to  do  to  live,  that  canna  live  as  law  will,  and 
satisfy  their  just  and  lawful  creditors?" 

"  And  you — ^you  that  are  now  yourself  trodden  down  in  the  very  kennel, 
are  you  not  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  7  Do  you  not  repent  having  occar 
aioned  the  poor  widow  woman's  death  ?''' 

"What  for  should  I  repent?"  said  Peter;  "the  law  was  on  my  side  —  a 
decreet  of  the  Bailies,  followed  by  poinding,  and  an  act  of  warding — a  sus- 
oension  intented,  and  the  letters  wund  orderly  proceeded.  I  followed  the 
mild  rudas  through  twa  Courts  —  she  cost  me  mair  money  than  her  lugs 
were  worth." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven !"  said  Nanty,  "  I  would  give  a  thousand  guineas,  if  I 
hud  them,  to  have  you  worth  my  beating!     Had  you  said  you  repented,  it 
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apulzie,  ippressioD,  assault  and  battery.  Here's  a  bra'  din,  indeed,  about 
an  auld  wife  gaun  to  the  grave,  a  young  limmer  to  the  close-heads  and 
causeway,  and  a  sticket  stibbler*  to  the  sea  instead  of  the  gallows  I" 

"  Now,  by  my  soul,"  said  Nanty,  **  this  is  too  much !  and  since  you  ,cac 
feel  no  otherwise,  I  will  try  if  I  cannot  beat  some  humanity  into  your  head 
and  shoulders." 

He  drew  his  hanger  as  he  spoke,  and  although  Joshua,  who  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  dialogue,  to  which  he  foresaw  a  violent  termi- 
nation, now  threw  himself  between  Nanty  and  the  old  litigant,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  latter  from  receiving  two  or  three  sound  slaps  over  the  shoulder 
with  the  flat  side  of  the  weapon. 

Poor  Peter  Peebles,  as  inglorious  in  his  extremity  as  he  had  been  pre- 
sumptuous in  bringing  it  on,  now  ran  and  roared,  and  bolted  out  of  the 
apartment  and  house  itself,  pursued  by  Nanty,  whose  passion  became  high 
in  proportion  to  his  giving  way  to  its  dictates,  and  by  Joshua,  who  still 
interfered  at  every  risk,  calling  upon  Nanty  to  reflect  on  the  age  and 
miserable  circumstances  of  the  oflender,  and  upon  Poor  Peter  to  stand  and 
place  himself  under  his  protection.  In  front  of  the  house,  however,  Peter 
reebles  found  a  more  efficient  protector  than  the  worthy  Quaker. 


'  NARRATIVE   OF   ALAN   FAIRFORD. 

Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  Fairford  had  been  conducted  by  Dick 
Gardener  from  the  Houso  of  Fairladies,  to  the  inn  of  old  Father  Gracken- 
thorp,  in  order,  as  ho  had  been  informed  by  the  mysterious  Father  Buona- 
venture,  that  he  might  have  the  meeting  which  he  desired  with  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet,  to  treat  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  friend  Darsie.  His  guide, 
by  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  had  introduced  him  into  the 
public-house  by  a  back-door,  and  recommended  to  the  landlord  to  accommo- 
date him  with  a  private  apartment,  and  to  treat  him  with  all  civility ;  but 
in  other  respects  to  keep  his  eye  on  him,  and  even  to  secure  his  person,  if 
he  saw  any  reason  to  suspect  him  to  be  a  spy.  He  was  not,  however,  sub- 
jected to  any  direct  restraint,  but  was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  where  he 
was  requested  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  wished 
to  have  an  interview,  and  who,  as  Crackenthorp  assured  him  with  a  signifi- 
cant nod,  would  be  certainly  there  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  recommended  to  him,  with  another  significant  sign,  to  keep  his 
apartment,  "  as  there  were  people  in  the  house  who  were  apt  to  busy  them- 
selves about  other  folk's  matters." 

Alan  Fairford  complied  with  the  recommendation,  so  long  as  he  thought 
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fturried  Miss  Kedg:auntlet  and  her  brother  into  the  house,  their  uncle,  tom^ 
what  chafed  at  an  unexpected  and  inconTenient  interruption,  remained  him- 
self ID  parley  with  Fairford,  who  had  already  successively  addressed  hia 
bj^the  names  of  Herries  and  Redgauntlet ;  neither  of  which,  any  more  thai 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lawyer,  he  seemed  at  the  moment  willing  tc 
acknowledge,  though  an  air  of  haughty  indifference,  which  he  assumed, 
could  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  embarrassment. 

*'  If  we  must  needs  be  acquainted,  sir,"  he  said  at  last — "  for  which  I  am 
unable  to  see  any  necessity,  especially  as  I  am  .now  particularly  disposed  to 
be  private —  I  must  entreat  you  will  tell  me  at  once  what  you  have  to  say, 
and  permit  me  to  attend  to  matters  of  more  importance." 

**  My  introduction,"  said  Fairford,  "  is  contained  in  this  letter. — Delivei^ 
ing  that  of  Maxwell.)  —  I  am  convinced  that,  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be  your  pleasure  for  the  present  to  be  known,  it  is  into  your  hands,  and 
yours  only,  that  it  should  be  delivered." 

Redgauntlet  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand— then  read  the  contents — then 
again  looked  upon  the  letter,  and  sternly  observed,  '*  The  seal  of  the  letter 
has  been  broken.  Was  this  the  case,  sir,  when  it  was  delivered  into  your 
hand?"  . 

Fairford  despised  a  falsehood  as  much  as  any  man,  — unless,  perhaps,  as 
Tom  Turnpenny  might  have  said,  '*  in  the  way  of  business."  lie  answered 
readily  and  firmly,  *'  The  seal  was  whole  when  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
me  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees." 

"  And  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me?'' 
said  Redgauntlet,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  pick  a  quarrel  upon  a  point  foreign 
to  the  tenor  of  the  epistle. 

"  I  have  never  broken  the  seal  of  any  letter  committed  to  my  charge," 
said  Alan  ;  "  not  from  fear  of  those  to  whom  such  letter  might  be  addressed, 
but  from  respect  to  myself."  , 

"  That  is  well  worded,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  yet,  young  Mr.  Coun- 
sellor, I  doubt  whether  your  delicacy  prevented  your  reading  my  letter,  or 
listening  to  the  contents  as  read  by  some  other  person  after  it  was  opened." 
"  I  certainly  did  hear  the  contents  read  over,"  said  Fairford ;  "and  they 
were  such  as  to  surprise  me  a  good  deal." 

'*  Now  that,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  I  hold  to  be  pretty  much  the  same,  in 
foro  conscientice,  as  if  you  had  broken  the  seal  yourself.  I  shall  hold  myself 
excused  from  entering  upon  farther  discourse  with  a  messenger  so  faithless ; 
and  ^ou  uiay  thank  yourself  if  your  journey  has  been  fruitless." 

**  btay,  sir,"  said  Fairford :  "  and  know  that  I  became  acquunted  with 
the  contents  of  the  paper  without  my  consent — ^I  may  even  say,  against  my 

will ;  for  Mr.  Buonaventure " 

"  Who?"  demanded  Redgauntlet,  in  a  wild  and  alarmed  manner—"  Whom 
was  it  you  named  ?" 

"  Father  Buonaventure,"  said  Alan,—"  a  Catholic  priest,  as  I  appreh»AJ, 
whom  I  saw  at  the  Misses  Arthuret's  house,  called  FairUdies." 

"  Misses  Arthuretl— Fairladiesl— A  Catholic  priest  I— Father  Buonaven- 
ture I"  said  Redgauntlet,  repeating  the  words  of  Alan  with  astonishment.— 
"  Is  it  possible  that  human  rashness  can  reach  such  a  point  of  infatuation  ? 
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word'B  SDeakine,  and  folk  care  as  little  for  the  peace  of  Kiog  Oaorge,  ■» 
the  peace  of  Aiud  Kin»  Coul? — There's  tbatdranken  skifiper,  and  that  w« 
Quaker,  enticed  me  into  the  public  this  morning,  and  becaose  I  wadna  pe 
them  as  much  brandy  as  wad  have  made  them  blind-drank,  they  baith  feU 
on  me,  and  were  in  the  way  of  guiding  me  very  ill." 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Redgaantlet  glanced  his  eje  orer 
ibe  warrant,  and  immediately  saw  it  mast  be  a  trick  ptused  by  Nicholas 
Faggot,  to  cheat  the  poor  insane  wretch  oat  of  his  solitary  guinea.  Bat  the 
Justice  had  actually  subscribed  it,  as  he  did  whatever  his  clerk  presented 
to  him,  and  Redgaantlet  resolved  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Without  making  any  direct  answer,  therefore,  to  Peter  Peebles,  he  walked 
up  gravely  to  Fair  ford,  who  had  waited  quietly  for  the  termination  of  a  scece 
in  which  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  his  client,  Mr.  Peebles,  a  coo- 
spicuous  actor. 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "there  are  many  rsMona which  might 
induce  me  to  comply  with  the  request,  or  rather  the  injunctions,  of  the  ex- 
cellent Father  Buonaventure,  that  I  should  commonicate  with  yoa  upon  the 
present  condition  of  my  ward,  whom  you  know  oader  the  name  of  Dame 
Latimer ;  but  no  man  is  better  aware  than  you  that  the  law  most  be  obeyed, 
even  in  contradiction  to  our  own  feelings ;  now  this  poor  man  has  obtained 
a  warrant  for  carrying  you  before  a  magistrate,  and,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  your  yielding  to  it,  although  to  the  postponement  of  the  bosi- 
ness  which  you  may  have  with  me." 

"A  warrant  against  me!"  said  Alan,  indignantly;  "and  at  that  poor 
miserable  wretch's  instance? — why,  this  is  a  trick,  a  mere  and  most  palpable 
trick." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Redgaantlet,  with  great  e<)uanimity ;  "donbtlcM 
you  know  best ;  only  the  writ  appears  regular,  and  with  that  respect  for  the 
law  which  has  been,"  he  said,  with  hypocritical  formality,  "  »  leading  fear 
tare  of  my  character  throagh  life,  I  cannot  dispense  with  giving  my  poof 


fud  to  the  support  of  a  legal  warrant.     Look  at  it  yourself,  and  be 
it  is  no  trick  of  mine."  • 

Fairford  ran  over  the  affidavit  and  the  warrant,  and  then  exclaimed  once 
more,  that  it  was  an  impudent  imposition,  and  that  he  would  hold  those 
who  acted  upon  such  a  warrant  liable  in  the  highest  damsjges.  "  I  goees 
at  your  motive,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,"  he  said,  "  for  acquiescing  in  so  ridicalooa 
a  proceeding.  But  be  assured  you  will  find  that,  in  this  country,  one  act 
of  illegal  violence  will  not  be  covered  or  atoned  for  by  practising  another. 
You  cannot,  a»  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  pretend  to  say  you  regard  this 
as  a  legiU  warrant." 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  pretend  not  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  law  —  the  warrant  is  quite  formal,  and  that  is  enough  for 


me.'' 


Did  ever  any  one  hear,''  gj^jj  Fairford,  "of  an  advocate  bein^  compelled 
to  return  to  his  task,  like  a  collier  or  a  Salter*  who  has  deserted  his  master?" 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  dryly,  "  unless 
on  the  ground  that  the  servicpa  of  the  lawyer  are  the  most  expensive  and 
least  useful  of  the  two."  "^^ 

"  You  cannot  mean  this  i^  earnest,"  said  Fairford ;  "  you  cannot  really 
mean  to  avail  yourself  of  sq  |^or  a  contrivance,  to  evade  the  word  pledged 
by  your  friend.  Joa^g^Jostly  ^ther,  in  my  behalf.  I  may  have  been  a  fool 
for  trusting  it  too  easily,  but:  *i,;«lr  nrhat  vou  must  be  if  you  can  abuse  my 
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uie  fmm  the  indiscretion  of  my  friends,' says  the  Spaniard;  'I  can  8av« 
inyppir  from  the  hostility  of  my  enemies.'" 

He  then  read  the  letter  attentively,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  was  lost 
in  thought,  while  some  purpose  of  importance  seemed  to  have  gathered  and 
sit  brooding  upon  his  countenance.  He  held  up  his  finger  towards  his  satel- 
lite, Cristal  Nixon,  who  replied  to  his  signal  with  a  prompt  nod:  and  with 
one  or  two  of  the  attendants  approached  Fairford  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  apprehensive  they  were  about  to  lay  hold  of  him. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  from  withinsido  of  the  house,  and 
presently  rushed  forth  Peter  Peebles,  pursued  by  Nanty  Ewart  with  his 
drawn  hanger,  and  the  worthy  Quaker,  who  was  endeavouring  to  prevent 
mischief  to  others,  at  some  risk  of  bringing  it  on  himself. 

A  wilder  and  yet  a  more  absurd  figure  can  hardly  be  imagined,  than  that 
of  Poor  Peter  clattering  along  as  fast  as  his  huge  boots  would  permit  him, 
and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  flying  scarecrow ;  while  the  thin 
emaciated  form  of  Nanty  Ewart^  with  the  hue  of  death  on  his  cheek,  and 
the  fire  of  vengeance  glancing  from  his  eye>  formed  a  ghastly  contrast  with 
the  ridiculous  object  of  his  pursuit. 

Redgauntlet  threw- himself  between  them.  "What  extravagant  folly  is 
this?''  he  said.  "  Put  up  your  weapon.  Captain.  Is  this  a  time  to  indulge 
in  drunken  brawls,  or  is  such  a  miserable  object  as  that  a  fitting  antagonist 
for  a  man  of  courage  V* 

**  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Captain,  sheathing  his  weapon — "  I  was  a  little 
bit  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure ;  but  to  know  the  provocation,  a  man  must 
read  my  heart,  and  that  I  hardly  dare  to  do  myself.  But  the  wretch  is  safe 
from  me.     Heaven  has  done  its  own  vengeance  on  us  both." 

While  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  first  crept  be- 
hind Redgauntlet  in  bodily  fear,  began  now  to  reiissume  his  spirits.  Pulling 
his  protector  by  the  sleeve,  "Mr.  Herries  —  Mr.  Henries,"  he  whispered, 
eagerly,  "  ye  have  done  me  mair  than  ae  gude  turn,  and  if  ye  will  but  do 
roe  anither  at  this  dead  pinch,  Pll  forgie  the  girded  keg  of  brandy  that  you 
and  Captain  Sir  Harry  Red^imlet  drank  out  yon  time.  Ye  sail  hae  an 
ample  discharge  and  renunciation,  and,  though  I  should  see  you  walking 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  or  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
no  the  very  thumbikins  themselves  should  bring  to  my  memory  that  ever  I 
saw  you  in  arms  yon  day." 

He  accompanied  this  promise  by  palling  so  hard  at  Redgauntlet's  cloak, 
that  he  at  last  turned  round.     "  Idiot  I  speak  in  a  word  what  you  want." 

"  Aweel,  aweel.  In  a  word,  then,"  saia  Peter  Peebles,  •*  I  have  a  warrant 
on  me  to  apprehend  that  man  that  stands  there,  Alan  Fairford  by  name, 
and  advocate  by  calling.  I  bought  it  from  Maister  Justice  Foxley's  clerk, 
Maister  Nicholas  Faggot,  wi'  the  guinea  that  you  gied  me." 

"  Ha  I"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  hast  thou  really  such  a  warrant  ?  let  me  see 
it.     Look  sharp  that  no  one  escape,  Cristal  Nixon." 

Peter  produced  a  huge,  greasy,  leathern  pocket-book,  too  dirty  to  permit 
its  original  colour  to  be  visible,  filled  with  scrolls  of  notes,  memorials  to 
counsel,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  From  amongst  this  precious 
mass  he  culled  forth  a  paper,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Redgauntlet,  or 
Herries,  as  he  continued  to  call  him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  It's  a 
formal  and  bindinz  warrant,  nroceedincr  on  mv  affidavv  made.  that.  th#»  tuuA 
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word's  SDeaking,  and  folk  care  as  little  for  the  poee  of  KiDg  Oiwrge,  ■» 
the  peace  of  Auld  King  Coul  ?— There's  that  drunken  skipper,  and  that  ww 
Quaker,  enticed  me  into  the  public  this  morning,  and  because  I  wadna  gie 
tbem  as  much  brandy  as  wad  have  made  them  blind-drank,  they  baith  feU 

^"^WK-i*"^  ^^^^  ^"  *^®  ^*y  ^^  guiding  me  very  ill." 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Redgaantlet  glanced  his  eye  oTer 
jne  warrant,  and  immediately  saw  it  must  be  a  trick  passed  by  Kiobolas 
^*g?ot,  to  cheat  the  poor  insane  wretch  out  of  his  solitary  guinea.  But  the 
Justice  had  actually  subscribed  it,  as  he  did  whatever  his  clerk  presented 
*^  JjI?Y  *"*^  I^dgauntlet  resolved  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Without  making  any  direct  answer,  therefore,  to  Peter  Peebles,  he  walked 
up  gravely  to  Fairford,  who  had  waited  quietly  for  the  termination  of  a  scei  • 
m  which  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  his  client,  Mr.  Peebles,  a  con- 
spicuous actor. 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "there  are  many  reasons  which  might 
mduce  me  to  comply  with  the  request,  or  rather  the  injunctions,  of  the  ex- 
cellent Father  Buonaventure,  that  I  should  communicate  with  you  upon  the 
present  condition  of  my  ward,  whom  you  know  under  the  name  of  Darsie 
Latimer ;  but  no  man  is  better  aware  than  you  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed, 
even  in  contradiction  to  our  own  feelings ;  now  this  poor  man  has  obtained 
a  warrant  for  carrying  you  before  a  magistrate,  and,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  your  yielding  to  it,  although  to  the  postponement  of  the  busi- 
ness which  you  may  have  with  me." 

"A  warrant  against  mel"  said  Alan,  indignantly;  "and  at  that  poor 
miserable  wretch's  instance? — why,  this  is  a  trick,  a  mere  and  most  palpable 
trick." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Redgauntlet,  with  great  equanimity ;  "doubtlei 


-  _ , dispel—  „ o  __^  ^--_ 

aid  to  the  support  of  a  legal  warrant.     Look  at  it  yourself,  and  be  satisfied 
It  IS  no  trick  of  mine."  • 

Fairford  ran  over  the  aflSdavit  and  the  warrant,  and  then  exclaimed  once 
more,  that  it  was  an  impudent  imposition,  and  that  he  would  hold  those 
who  acted  upon  such  a  warrant  liable  in  the  highest  damages.  "  I  guess 
at  your  motive,  Mr.  Redgauntlet/'  he  said,  "  for  acquiescing  in  so  ridiculous 
a  proceeding.  But  be  assured  you  will  find  that,  in  this  country,  one  act 
of  illegal  Tiolence  will  not  be  covered  or  atoned  for  by  practising  another. 
You  cannot,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  pretend  to  say  you  regard  this 
as  a  legi\l  warrant." 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  and  pretend  not  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  law  —  the  warrant  is  quite  formal,  and  that  is  enough  for 


me." 


"  Did  ever  any  one  hear,"  said  Fairford,  "of  an  advocate  being  compelled 
to  return  to  his  task,  like  a  collier  or  a  Salter*  who  has  deserted  his  master?" 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  dryly,  "  unless 
on  the  ground  that  the  services  of  the  lawver  are  the  most  expensive  and 
least  useful  of  the  two."  "^ 
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oonfidenod  in  this  manner.  I  entreat  you  to  reflect  that  this  usage  releaset 
me  fiom  all  promises  of  secrecy  or  connivance  at  what  I  am  apt  to  think  ar« 
very  dangerous  practices,  and  that " 

*'  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fairford/'  said  Redgauntlet ;  **  I  must  here  interrupt  you 
for  your  own  sake.  One  word  of  betraying  what  you  may  have  seen,  or 
what  you-  may  have  suspected,  and  your  seclusion  is  like  to  have  either  a 
very  distant  or  a  very  brief  termination ;  in  either  case  a  most  undesirable 
one.  At  present,  you  are  sure  of  being  at  liberty  in  a  very  few  days  — 
perhaps  much  sooner." 

**  And  my  friend,''  said  Alan  Fairford,  "  for  whose  sake  I  have  run  my- 
self into  this  danger,  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  —  Dark  and  dangerous 
man  1''  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  voice,  **  I  will  not  be  again  cajoled  by 
deceitful  promises " 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  that  your  friend  is  well,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet; 
*'  perhaps  I  may  permit  you  to  see  him,  if  you  will  but  submit  with  patience 
to  a  fate  which  is  inevitable." 

But  Alan  Fairford,  considering  his  confidence  as  having  been  abused, 
first  by  Maxwell^  and  next  by  the  Priest,  raised  his  voice,  and  appealed  to 
all  the  King's  lieges  within  hearing,  against  the  violence  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  He  was  instantly  seized  on  by  Nixon  and  two  assistants,  who, 
holding  down  his  arms,  and  endeavouring  to  stop  his  mouth,  were  about  to 
hurry  him  away. 

The  honest  Quaker,  who  had  kept  out  of  Redgauntlet's  presence,  now 
came  boldly  forward. 

"Friend,"  said  he,  "thou  dost  more  than  thou  canst  answer.  Thou 
knowest  me  well,  and  thou  art  aware,  that  in  me  thou  hast  a  deeply  injured 
neighbour,  who  was  dwelling  beside  thee  in  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
his  heart." 

"  Tush,  Jonathan,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "talk  not  to  me,  man;  it  is  neither 
the  craft  of  a  young  lawyer,  nor  the  9implicity  of  an  old  hypocrite,  can  drive 
me  from  my  purpose." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Captain,  coming  forward  in  his  turn,  *'  this  is 
hardly  fair,  Qeneral ;  and  1  doubt,"  he  added,  "  whether  the  will  of  my 
owners  can  make  me  a  party  to  such  proceedings. — Nay,  never  f amble  with 
your  sword-hilt,  but  out  with  it  like  a  man,  if  you  are  for  a  tilting." — He 
unsheathed  his  hanger,  and  continued  —  "I  will  neither  see  my  comrade 
Fairford,  nor  the  old  Quaker,  abused.  D — n  all  warrants,  false  or  true  — 
curse  the  justice -^-confound  the  constable! — and  here  stands  little  Nanty 
Ewart  to  make  good  what  he  says  against  gentle  and  simple,  in  spite  of 
horse-shoe  or  horse-radish  either." 

The  cry  of  "  Down  with  all  warrants !"  was  popular  in  the  ears  of  the 
militia  of  the  inn,  and  Nanty  Ewart  was  no  less  so.  Fishers,  ostlers,  sea- 
mei\,  smugglers,  began  to  crowd  to  the  spot.  Orackenthorp  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  mediate.  The  attendants  of  Redgauntlet  began  to  handle  their  fire- 
arms ;  but  their  master  shouted  to  them  to  forbear,  and,  unsheathing  his 
sword  aH  quick  as  lightning,  he  rushed  on  Ewart  in  the  midst  of  his  bravado, 
and  struck  his  weapon  from  his  hand  with  such  address  and  force,  that  it 
flew  three  yards  from  him.  Closing  with  him  at  the  same  moment,  he  gave 
him  a  severe  fall,  and  waved  his  sword  over  his  head,  to  show  he  was  abso- 
lutely at  his  mercy. 
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muttered  between  bia  teoth.  "  It  is  true  they  say  of  him,  and  tU  devil  laA 

stand  his  friend  till  his  hour  come  ;  I  will  cross  him  no  more." 

00  saying,  he  slunk  from  the  crowd,  cowed  and  disheartened  by  bis  defeat 

*  or  you,  Joshua  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  approaohinj?  the  Quaker 

who,  with  hfted  hands  and  eyes,  had  beheld  the  scene  of  violence,  *'  I  shal' 

take  the  liberty  to  arrest  thee  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  altogether  unbe> 

coming  thy  pretended  principles ;  and  I  believe  it  will  go  hard  with  thee 

n   I"  *  Court  of  Justice  and  among  thiqe  own  Society  of  Friends,  as  they 

«all  themselves,  who  will  be  but  indifferently  pleafced  to  see  the  quiet  tenoi 

^Jneiy  hypocrisjr  insulted  by  such  violent  proceedings." 
„  .*  -»  violent  r*  said  Joshua ;  **  /  do  aught  unbecoming  the  prineii^es  of  the 
tnendsl     I  defy  thee,  man,  and  I  charge  thee,  as  a  Christian,  to  forbear 
vexing  my  soul  vf  ith  such  charges :  it  is  grievous  enough  to  me  to  have  seen 
^* «  A^^®  which  I  was  unable  to  prevent." 

r  u  •'^*^^^"®'»  Joshua  l"  said  Redgauntlet,  with  a  sardonic  smile ;  "  thou 
fi?  ^u  ^^®  faithful  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  ihd  the  places  adjacent,  wilt 
thou  thus  fall  away  from  the  truth  ?  Hast  thou  not,  betore  us  all,  attempted 
to  rescue  a  man  from  the  warrant  of  law?  Didst  thou  not  encoura^  that 
arunken  fellow  to  draw  his  weapon—and  didst  thou  not  thyself  flourish  thy 
cudgel  in  the  cause?  Think'st  thou  that  the  oaths  of  the  injured  Peter 
reebles,  and  the  conscientious  Cristal  Nixon,  besides  those  of  such  gentle- 
men as  look  on  this  strange  scene,  who  not  only  put  on  swearing  as  a  gar- 
ment, but  to  whom,  in  Custom-House  matters,  oaths  are  literally  meat  and 
drink,  —  dost  thou  not  think,  I  say,  that  these  men's  oaths  will  go  farther 
than  thy  Yea  and  Nay  in  this  matter  ?" 

X  will  8w«ar  to  any  thing,"  said  Peter.     "  All  is  fair  when  it  comes  to 
an  oath  ad  litem,'' 

1  "  h  ""T  ^^  ^^^^  wrong,"  said  the  Quaker,  undismayed  by  the  general 
laugh.  "  I  encouraged  no  drawing  of  weapons,  though  1  attempted  to  move 
an  unjust  naan  by  some  use  «)f  argument— I  brandished  no  cudgel,  although 
It  may  be  that  the  ancient  Adam  struggled  within  me,  and  caused  my  hand 
to  grasp  mine  oaken  staff  firmer  than  usual,  when  I  saw  innocence  borne 
aown  with  violence.  —  But  why  talk  I  what  is  true  and  just  to  thee,  who 
nast  been  a  man  of  violence  from  thy  youth  upwards  ?  Let  me  rather  speak 
-o  thee  such  language  as  thou  canst  comprehend.  Deliver  these  young  men 
up  to  me^     he  said,  when  he  had  led  Redgauntlet  a  little  apart  from  the 

^^'k^^*  u  *°  u  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^^®®  *^®®  ^^■^™  ^^^  heavy  charge  of  damages 
wnich  thou  hast  incurred  by  thine  outrage  upon  my  property,  but  I  will  add 
ransom  tor  them  and  for  myself.  What  would  it  profit  thee  to  do  the  youths 
^'^•^ m'    /  ^e,<^^»"ing  them  in  captivity  ?" 

K  ^J^'  ^®^f  ®®»"  8*^d  ^Redgauntlet,  in  a  tone  more  respectful  than  he  had 
fk  1?!ri"®®^  t""  '^®  Quaker,  *«  your  language  is  disinterested,  and  I  respect 
the  hdehty  of  your  friendship.  Perhaps  we  have  mistaken  each  other's 
principles  and  motives;  but  if  ^q,  we  have  not  at  present  time  for  explana- 
i^-;  K  ^^  yourself  easy,  j  y^'  ^  .^ise  your  friend  Darsie  Latimer  to 
Itl^tli  ^'"^"^'"^  ""^l^,  Jou  will  witness  with  pleasure ;- nay,  do  not 
dlvr?.UL*hT'^''i'"'V  ^^^  ^thlr  young  man  shall  suffer  restraint  a  few 
days,  probably  only  a  few  hou;!*  liit  is  not  more  than  due  for  his  pragma- 
tical  interference  in  what  eo^J:^*  ..^  V:^  1...      n^  ^n„    M.  a^AA^  Ko  iu% 
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"  A.  prisotier,  then,  you  must  he"  said  Redgauntlet.  **  I  have  no  time  Uf 
disfutc  the  matter  farther  with  you.  —  But  tell  me  for  what  you  fix  your 
eyes  isC  attentively  on  yonder  people  of  mine." 

"  To  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  I  admire  to  behold  among  them 
a  little  wretch  of  a  boy  called  Benjie,  to  whom  I  think  Satan  has  given  the 
power  of  transporting  himself  wheresoever  mischief  is  going  forward ;  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  is  no  evil  in  this  land  wherein  he  hath  not  a 
finger,  if  not  a  whole  hand." 

The  boy,  who  saw  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  they  spoke,  seemed  embar- 
rassed, and  rather  desirous  of  making  his  escape ;  but  at  a  signal  from 
Redgauntlet  he  advanced,  assuming  the  sheepish  look  and  rustic  manner 
with  which  the  jackanapes  covered  much  acuteness  and  roguery. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  party,  sirrah  ?"  said  Redgauntlet. 

**  Since  the  raid  on  the  stake-nets,  said  Benjie,  with  his  finger  in  hit 
mouth. 

"  And  what  made  you  fonow  us  ?" 

"  I  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  constables,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?" 

"Doing,  sir?  —  I  dinna  ken  what  ye  ca'  doing  —  I  have  been  doing  nae- 
•  thing,"  said  Benjie ;  then  seeing  something  in  Rcdgauntlet's  eye  whicn  wm 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  he  added,  "  Naething  but  waiting  on  Maister  Oristal 
Nixon." 

"  Hum !  —  ay  —  indeed  ?"  muttered  Redgauntlet.  "  Must  Master  Nixon 
bring  his  own  retinue  into  the  field?  —  This  must  be  seen  to." 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  inquiry,  when  Nixon  himself  came  to  hiiu 
with  looks  of  anxious  haste.  **  The  Father  is  come,"  he  whispered,  "  and 
the  gentlemen  are  getting  together  in  the  largest  room  of  the  house,  and 
they  desire  to  see  you.  Yonder  is  your  nephew,  too,  making  a  noise  like  a 
man  in  Bedlam." 

"  I  will  look  to  it  all  instantly,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Is  the  Father  lodged 
as  I  directed  ?" 

Cristal  nodded. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  final  trial,"  said  Redgauntlet.  He  folded  his  hands 
— looked  upwards — crossed  himself — and  aijter  this  act  of  devotion,  (almost 
the  first  wnich  any  one  had  observed  him  make  use  of,)  he  commanded 
Nixon  to  keep  good  watch  —  have  his  horses  and  men  ready  for  every 
emergence — look  after  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners — but  treat  them  at 
the  same  time  well  and  civilly.  And  these  orders  given,  he  darted  haatily 
into  the  house. 


Cliajitrr  tjiJ  €inBiiti|-lnnnit. 
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J^i^f?^  ^u*^^  ^  ^^^  ««*  at  freedom  in  due  time— and  yon  yonrielf  b« 

-ThU  i""  ''''  ^^i^BB  to  his  place  of  confinement" 
Btantiv .  h'^  u^^  satisfy  me,"  said  Darsie ;  "  I  must  eee  my  friend  in- 
hpaJa\/;  V^  i®  .^*  ^^^  ^e  is  ^ere  endangered  on  my  account  only— I  have 
w^?h  r«2  1  ®^p\^n»ation8  — the  clash  of  swords.  You  will  gain  no  point 
witii  me  unless  I  have  ocular  demonstration  of  his  safety." 
ThJnl  1  T  ^^^^^^  nephew,"  answered  Redgauntlet,  "  drive  me  not  mad  I 
self  t  *r  lt^~^^^^  of  thy  house— that  of  thousands— that  of  Britain  her- 
uJL  r  ^®  naoment  in  the  scales ;  and  you  are  only  occupied  about  the 
Batety  of  a  poor  insignificant  pettifogger  I" 

«  T  V  ?*  sustained  injury  at  your  hands,  then  ?"  said  Darsie,  fiercely. 
1  Know  he  has ;  hut  if  so,  not  even  our  relationship  shall  protect  you." 
i-eace,  ungrateful  and  obfltinate  fool !"  said  Redgauntlet.  **  Yet  stay— 
^ui  you  be  satisfied  if  you  see  this  Alan  Fairford,  the  bundle  of  bombasine 
fied  Fu®^*^^®  friend  of  yours— well  and  sound?— Will  you,  I  say,  be  satis- 
«^«  seeing  him  in  perfect  safety  without  attempting  to  speak  to  or 

TIT^  ?I'^  ^^^  ?"— Darsie  signified  his  assent.     "  Take  hold  of  my  arm, 
^1^1  ,^^^^^?<igauntlet;  "  and  do  you,  niece  Lilias,  take  the  other ;  and  be- 

TUV  •  "^  Arthur,  how  you  bear  yourself." 
tjerm-rt-^*®  Compelled  to  acquiesce,  sufficiently  aware  that  his  uncle  would 
perau  nim  no  interview  with  a  friend  whose  influence  would  certainly  be 
tBri'Ik  .^Sainst  his  present  earnest  wishes,  and  ip  some  measure  contented 
wito  the  assurance  of  Fairford's  personal  safety. 

Jiftt^v??"'^         ^^^  *^®™  through  one  or  two  passages,  (for  the  house,  as  we 
entered  ^'^^-^^*^'  ^^  ^^^^  irregular,  and  built  at  different  times),  until  they 


eacn  ottier  They  looked  up  as  Redgauntlet  and  his  party  entered ;  and 
^au  pulled  off  his  hat  and  made  a  profound  reverence,  which  the  young 
hor  Z  '^^^^g^^zed  him,— though,  masked  as  she  was,  he  could  not  know 

Uol';^  r^urned  with  some  embarrassment,  arising  probably  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting  him. 

ij^rsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  His  uncle  only  said,  "Gentlemen, 
vm,  ^  ^^^  *^®  *®  anxious  on  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer's  account  as  he  is  upon 
SLT^^^'  T  *  *"^  commissioned  by  him  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  as  well  as  you 
vmi"T  K  ****  ^,^^  ^*^^  *^^  ""®®*  ^^^'  Meantime,  although  I  cannot  suffer 
ia«^!?  **  1*^8®'  y^"^  ®^*1^  be  as  well  treated  as  is  possible  under  your 

»eim)orary  confinement." 

tK?o  P*^®^^  ^^»  without  pausing  to  hear  the  answers  which  the  lawyer  and 
«^iJi**^o®J  T^""^  hastening  to  prefer;  and  only  waving  his  hand  by  way  of 
his^H^  }t'^  ^'''^  "^'^^  *^®  '«*^  »°d  the  seeming  lady  whom  he  had  under 
f^t^in^J^^  ***«  "PPer  end  of  the  apartment,  which  was 

^  ^d^o^tl  J"*'^f  ^1  ^i\V^**  ^y  ^*^i^b  tt^ey  entered. 
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Dfkf ide  paused.  "  Uncle/'  he  said,  "  my  penion  is  in  yoar  hands ;  bni  re* 
member,  my  will  is  my  own.  I  will  not  be  hnrried  into  any  resolution  of 
importance.  Remember  what  I  have  already  said  —  what  I  now  repeat — 
that  I  will  take  no  step  of  importance  but  upon  conviction." 

"  But  canst  thou  be  convinced,  thou  foolish  boy,  without  hearing  and 
nnderstanding  the  grounds  on  which  we  act?'' 

So  saying  he  took  Darsie  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  next  room 
«— a  large  apartment,  partly  filled  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  commerce, 
chiefly  connected  with  contraband  trade ;  where,  among  bales  lu&d  barrels, 
sat,  or  walked  to  and  fro,  several  gentlemen,  whose  manners  and  looks 
seemed  superior  to  the  plain  riding  dresses  which  they  wore. 

There  was  a  grave  and  stern  anxiety  upon  their  countenances,  when,  on 
Redgauntlet's  entrance,  they  drew  from  their  separate  coteries  into  ofie 
group  around  him,  and  saluted  him  with  a  formality,  which  had  something 
in  it  of  ominous  melancholy.  As  Darsie  looked  around  the  circle,  he 
thought  he  could  discern  in  it  few  traces  of  that  adventurous  hope  which 
urges  men  upon  desperate  enterprises ;  and  began  to  believe  that  the  oon 
spiracy  would  dissolve  of  itself,  without  the  necessity  of  his  placing  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  so  violent  a  character  as  his  uncle,  and  incurring 
the  hazard  witn  which  such  opposition  must  be  attended. 

Mr.  Kedgauntlet,  however,  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  any  sudi  marks  of 
depression  of  spirit  amongst  his  coadjutors,  but  met  them  with  cheerful 
countenance,  and  a  warm  greeting  of  welcome.  "  Happy  to  meet  yon  here, 
my  lord,"  he  said,  bowing  low  to  a  slender  young  man.  **  I  trust  yon  come 
with  the  pledges  of  your  noble  father  of  B  ,  and  all  that  loyal  house. — 
Sir  Richard,  what  news  in  the  west  ?  I  am  told  you  had  two  hundred  men 
on  foot  to  have  joined  when  the  fatal  retreat  from  Derby  was  commenced. 
When  the  White  Standard  is  a^ain  displayed,  it  shall  not  be  turned  back 
so  easily,  either  by  the  force  of  its  enemies,  or  the  falsehood  of  its  friends. 
— ^Doctor  Grumball,  I  bow  to  the  representative  of  Oxford,  the  mother  of 
learning  and  loyalty,  -r-  Pengwinion,  you  Cornish  chough,  has  this  good 
wind  blown  you  north?  — Ah,  my  brave  Cambro-Britons,  when  was  Wales 
last  in  the  race  of  honour  V 

Such  and  such-like  complimente  he  dealt  around,  which  were  in  general 
answered  by  silent  bows ;  but  when  he  saluted  one  of  his  own  countrymen  by 
the  nataie  of  MacKellar,  and  greeted  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  by  that  of 
Pate-in-Peril,  the  latter  replied,  "  that  if  Pate  were  not  a  fool,  he  would  be 
Pate-in-Safety ;"  and  the  former,  a  thin  old  gentleman,  in  tarnished  em- 
broidery, said  bluntly,  **  Ay,  troth,  Redgauntlet,  I  am  here  just  like  your- 
self ;  I  have  little  to  lose  —  they  that  took  my  land  the  last  time,  may  take 
my  life  this ;  and  that  is  all  I  care  about  it." 

The  English  gentlemen,  who  were  still  in  possession  of  their  paternal 
estates,  looked  doubtfully  on  each  other,  and  there  was  something  whispered 
amons  them  of  the  fox  which  had  lost  his  tail. 

Redgauntlet  hastened  to  address  them.  **  I  think,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men," he  said,  ''  that  I  can  account  for  something  like  sadness  which  has 
crept  upon  an  assembly  gathered  together  for  so  noble  a  purpose.  Our 
numbers  seem,  when  thus  assembled,  too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  shake 
the  firm-seated  usurpation  of  half  a  century.  But  do  not  count  us  by  what 
we  are  in  thewe  and  muscle,  but  by  what  our  summons  can  do  among  onr 
countrymen.  In  this  small  party  are  those  who  have  power  to  raise  bat- 
talions, and  those  who  have  wealth  to  pay  them.     And  do  not  believe  our 
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pioWbly  nothmg  abort  of  your  strenooas  exertioiMi,  and  the  emolfttioA 
Awakened  by  your  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  could  have  brought  00 
many  of  us,  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  disheartened  party,  to  meet  together 
once  again  in  solemn  consultation ;  — for  I  take  it,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 

u^^  J?'i«d,  « tbis  is  only  a  consultation." 

^^^othing  more,"  said  the  young  lord, 
nothing  more,"  said  Doctor  Grumball,  shaking  his  large  academical 
peruke. 

And,  **  Only  a  consultation,"  was  echoed  by  the  others. 
Kedgauntlet  bit  his  lip.  "  I  had  hopes,"  he  said,  "  that  the  dieoonrses  1 
have  held  with  most  of  you,  from  time  to  time,  had  ripened  into  more  ma» 
tunty  than  your  words  imply,  and  that  we  were  here  to  execute  as  well  as 
to  deliberate ;  and  for  this  we  stand  prepared.  I  can  raise  five  hundred 
men  with  my  wbistle." 

"Five  hundred  men  I"  said  one  of  the  Welsh  squires;  "Cot  bless  us  I 
and  pray  you,  what  cood  could  five  hundred  men  do  ?" 

"  All  that  the  priming  does  for  the  cannon,  Mr.  Meredith,"  answered 
Kedgauntlet ;  •*  it  will  enable  us  to  seize  Carlisle,  and  you.  know  what  our 
fnends  have  engaged  for  in  that  case." 

"  Yes  —  but,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  you  must  not  hurry  us  on  too 
fast,  Mr.  Redgauntlet;  we  are  all,  I  believe,  as  sincere  and  truehearted  in 
this  business  as  you  are,  but  we  will  not  be  driven  forward  blindfold.  We 
owe  caution  to  oursejves  and  our  families,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  are 
empowered  to  represent  on  this  occasion." 

"  Who  hurries  you,  my  lord  ?  Who  is  it  that  would  drive  this  meeting 
forward  blindfold  ?  I  do  not  understand  your  lordship."  said  Redgauntlet. 
"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  "at  least  do  not  let  us  fall  under  our 
old  reproach  of  disagreeing  among  ourselves.  What  my  lord  means,  Red- 
gauntlet, is,  that  we  have  this  mornins  heard  it  is  uncertain  whether  you 
could  even  bring  that  body  of  men  whom  you  count  upon ;  your  country- 
man, Mr.  MacKellar,  seemed,  just  before  you  came  in,  to  doubt  whether 
your  people  would  rise  in  any  force,  unless  you  could  produce  the  authority 
of  your  nephew." 

**  I  might  ask,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  what  right  MacKellar,  or  any  one, 
has  to  doubt  my  being  able  to  accomplish  what  I  stand  pledged  for? — ^But 
our  hopes  consist  in  our  unity.  —  Here  stands  my  nephew.  — Gentlemen,  I 
present  to  you  my  kinsman,  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Darsie,  with  a  throbbing  bosom,  for  he  felt  the  crisis 
a  very  painful  one,  "  Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  suspend  expressing  my  senti- 
ments on  the  important  subject  under  discussion  until  I  have  heard  those 
of  the  present  meeting." 

"  Proceed  in  your  deliberations,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  **  I  will 
show  my  nephew  such  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  the  result,  as  will  entirely 
remove  any  scruples  which  may  hang  around  his  mind." 

Dr.  Grumball  now  coughed,  "  shook  his  ambrosial  curls,"  and  addressed 
the  assembly. 

"  The  principles  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  "  are  well  "understood,  since  she  was 
the  last  to  resign  herself  to  the  Arch-Usurper,— since  she  has  condemned, 
by  her  sovereign  authority,  the  blasphemous,  atheistical,  and  anarchical 
tenets  of  Locke,  and  other  deluders  of  the  public  mind.  Oxford  will  give 
men,  money,  and  countenance,  to  the  cause  of  the  rightful  monarch.  IJ"* 
we  have  been  often  deluded  by  foreign  powers,  who  have  availed  themselves 
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•*  It  w  a  very  cood  advice,"  said  Mr.  Meredith. 

"  In  troth,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  **  it  is  the  very  keystone  of  out 
enterprise,  and  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  myself  and  others  could 
ever  have  dreamt  of  taking  up  arms.  No  insurrection  which  has  not 
Charles  Edward  himself  at  its  head,  will  ever  last  longer  than  till  a  single 
foot  comp.'»ny  of  redcoats  march  to  disperse  it." 

*'  This  is  ray  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  my  family,"  said  the  young 
nobleman  already  mentioned ;  "  and  I  own  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  dangerous  rendezvous  such  as  this,  before 
something  certain  could  have  been  stated  to  us  on  this  most  important  pre- 
Lminary  point." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  I  have  not  been  so  unjust 
either  to  myself  or  my  friends.  I  had  no  means  of  communicating  to  our 
distant  confederates  (without  the  greatest  risk  of  discovery)  what  is  known 
to  some  of  my  honourable  friends.  As  courageous,  and  as  renolved,  as 
when,  twenty  years  since,  he  threw  himself  into  the  wilds  of  Moidart, 
Charles  Edward  has  instantly  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful 
subjects.  Charles  Edward  is  in  this  country  —  Charles  Edward  is  in  this 
house! — Charles  Edward  waits  but  your  present  decision,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  those  who  have  ever  called  themselves  his  loyal  liegemen.  He 
that  would  now  turn  his  coat,  and  change  his  note,  must  do  so  under  the 
eye  of  his  sovereign." 

There  was  a  deep  pause.  Those  among  the  conspirators  whom  mere 
habit,  or  a  desire  of  preserving  consistency,  had  engaged  in  the  affair,  now 
saw  with  terror  their  retreat  cut  off;  and  others,  who  at  a  distance  had 
regarded  the  proposed  enterprise  as  hopefiil,  trembled  when  the  moment 
of  actually  embarking  in  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  and  almost  inevitably 
precipitated. 

"  How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  !"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  is  it  delight 
and  rapture  that  keeps  you  thus  silent?  where  are  the  eager  welcomes  that 
should  be  paid  to  your  rightful  King,  who  a  second  time  confides  his  person 
to  the  care  of  his  subjects,  undeterred  by  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  se- 
vere privations  of  his  former  expedition?  I  hope  there  is  no  gentleman 
here  that  is  not  ready  to  redeem,  in  his  Prince's  presence,  the  pledge  of 
fidelity  which  he  offered  in  his  absence." 

'*  I,  at  least,"  said  the  young  nobleman  resolutely,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  "  will  not  be  that  coward.  If  Charles  is  come  to  these  shores, 
I  will  be  the  first  to  give  him  welcome,  and  to  devote  my  life  and  fortune  to 
bis  service." 

*'  Before  Cot,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Redcantlet  has 
left  us  any  thing  else  to  do." 

"  Stay,"  said  Summertrees,  **  there  is  yet  one  other  question.  Has  he 
brought  any  of  those  Irish  rapparees  with  him,  who  broke  the  neck  of  oar 
last  glorious  affair?" 

**  Not  a  mAn  of  them,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

**  I  trust,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  "  that  there  are  no  Catholic  priests  in  bis 
company.  I  would  not  intrude  on  the  private  conscience  of  my  Sovereign, 
but,  as  an  unworthy  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  my  duty  to  considei 
her  security." 

"Not  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there,  to  bark  or  mew  about  his  Majesty," 
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Wipecfc  my  engagement  as  much  as  you  do,  is  evident,  since  I  am  hero, 

ready  to  support  it  with  the  best  blood  in  my  veins.     But  has  the  Kia|! 

reaUy  come  hither  entirely  unattended  ?" 

He  has  no  man  with  him  but  youne ,  as  aid-de-camp,  and  a  single 

valet-de-chambre." 

"  No  man; — but,  Kedsauntlet,  as  you  are  a  eentleman,  has  he  no  womao 
with  him?"  fe  «»       J  » 

^Redgauntlet  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  replied,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 
At  length  Sir  Richard  proceeded.  "  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  Mr.  Red 
gauntlet,  what  is  the  well-grounded  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  friends  con« 
eerning  that  moat  unhappy  connection ;  there  is  but  one  sense  and  feeling 
amongst  us  apon  the  subject.  I  must  conclude  that  our  humble  remon- 
strances were  communicated  by  you,  sir,  to  the  King?" 

"  In  the  same  strong  terms  in  which  they  were  couched,"  replied  Red- 
gauntlet.      "  I  love  his  Majesty's  cause  more  than  I  fear  his  displeasure." 

"fiot,  apparently,  our  humble  expostulation  has  produced  no  effect 
This  lady,  who  has  crept  into  his  bosom,  has  a  sister  in  the  Elector  of 
Hanover's  Court,  and  yet  we  are  well  assured  that  our  most  private  com- 
munication is  placed  in  her  keeping." 

"  Varium  ei  mutabile  super  fimina,"  said  Dr.  Grumball. 

"  She  puts  his  secrets  into  her  work-bag,"  said  Maiwell ;  "  and  out  they 
fiy  whenever  she  opens  it.  If  I  must  hang,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  in  some- 
what a  better  rope  than  the  string  of  a  lady's  hussey." 

"Are  you,  too,  turning  dastard.  Maxwell?"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Maxwell;  "let  us  fight  for  it,  and  let  them  win  and  wear 
US ;  but  to  be  betrayed  by  a  brimstone  like  that " 

" Be  temperate,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "the  foible  of  which  you 
complain  so  heavily  has  always  been  that  of  kings  and  heroes ;  which  1 
ft^l  strongly  confident  the  king  will  surmount,  unon  the  humble  entreaty 
of  his  best  servants,  and  when  he  sees  them  ready  to  peril  their  all  in  hit 
cause,  upon  Jhe  slight  condition  of  his  resigning  the  society  of  a  female 
favourite,  of  whom  I  have  seen  reason  to  think  he  hath  been  himself  for 
some  time  wearied.     But  let  us  not  press  upon  him  rashly  with  our  well- 
meant  seal.      He  has  a  princely  will,  as  becomes  his  princely  birth,  and  we, 
gentlemen,  who  are  royalists,  should  be  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances to  limit  its  exercise.    I  am  as  much  surprised  and  hurt  as  you 
can  be,  to  find  that  he  has  made  her  the  companion  of  this  journey,  in- 
creasing every  chance  of  treachery  and  detection.     But  do  not  let  us  insist 
upon  a  sacrifice  so  humiliating,  while  he  has  scarce  placed  a  foot  upon  the 
beach  of  his  kingdom.    Let  us  act  generously  by  our  Sovereign ;  and  when 
we  have  shown  what  we  will  do  for  him,  we  shall  be  able,  with  better  face, 
to  state  what  it  is  we  expect  him  to  concede." 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity  "  said  MacKellar,  "  when  so  many  pretty 
gentlemen  are  got  together,  that  they  should  part  without  the  flash  of  a 
sword  among  them."  ^ 

"I  should  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,"  said  Lord ,  "  had  I  no- 

thine  to  lose  but  my  life :  bn*-.   t  r ^U^  /^«r«   +ViQf  th«  conditions  on  which 
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"Na/,  gi)ntlemen,"  said  Dr.  Gramball,  interposing,  "do  not  let  fiiendf 
Aoarrcl ;  we  are  all  zealous  for  tbe  cause  —  but  truly,  although  I  know  the 
license  claimed  by  the  great  in  such  matters,  and  can,  I  hope,  make  due 
allowance,  there  is,  I  may  say,  an  indecorum  in  a  prince  who  comes  to 
claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Church  of  £n'gland,  arriving  on  such  an  errand 
with  such  a  companion — si  non  caste,  caute  tamenJ* 

"  I  wonder  how  the  Church  of  England  came  to  be  so  heartily  attached 
to  his  merry  old  "namesake,''  said  Redgauntlet. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the  question,  as  one  whose  authority 
and  experience  gave  him  right  to  speak  with  much  weight. 

*'  We  have  no  leisure  for  hesitation,''  he  said ;  "  it  is  full  time  that  we 
decide  what  course  we  are  to  hold.  I  feel  as  much  as  you,  Mr.  Redgaantlet, 
the  delicacy  of  capitulating  with  our  SoTereign  in  his  present  condition. 
But  I  must  also  think  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  cause,  the  confiscation  and 
bloodshed  which  will  take  place  among  his  adherents,  and  all  through  the 
infatuation  with  which  he  adheres  to  a  woman  who  is  the  pensionary  of  the 
present  minister,  as  she  was  for  years  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  Let  his  Ma- 
jesty send  her  back  to  the  continent,  and  the  sword  on  which  I  now  lay  my 
hand  shall  instantly  be  unsheathed,  andj  I  trust,  many  hundred  others  at 
tbe  same  moment." 

The  other  persons  present  testified  their  unanimous  acquiescence  in  what 
Sir  Richard  Glendale  had  said. 

I  see  you  have  taken  your  resolutions,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet; 

unwisely  I  think,  because  I  believe  that,  by  softer  and  more  generous  pro- 
ceedings, you  would  have  been  more  likely  to  carry  a  point  which  I  think 
as  desirable  as  you  do.  But  what  is  to  be  done  it  Charles  should  refuse, 
with  the  inflexibility  of  his  grandfather,  to  comply  with  this  request  of 
yours?    Do  you  mean  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate?" 

•*  God  forbid !"  said  Sir  Richard,  hastily ;  **  and  God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet, for  breathing  such  a  thought.  No  I  I  for  one  will,  with  all  duty 
and  humility,  see  him  safe  back  to  his  vessel,  and  defend  him  with  my  lira 
against  whosoever  shall  assail  him.  But  when  I  have  seen  his  sails  spread, 
my  next  act  will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can,  my  own  safety,  by  retiring  to  my 
house ;  or,  if  I  find  our  engagement,  as  is  too  probable,  has  taken  wind,  by 
Burrendering  myself  to  the  next  Justice  of  Peace,  and  giving  security  that 
hereafter  I  shall  live  quiet,  and  submit  to  the  ruling  powers." 

Again  the  rest  of  the  persons  presenttntimated  their  agreement  in  opinion 
with  the  speaker. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  oppose  the 
opinion  of  every  one ;  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  King 
has,  in  the  present  insrtance,  neglected  a  condition  of  your  agreement  which 
was  laid  before  him  in  very  distinct  terms.  The  question  now  is,  who  is  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  this  conference ;  for  I  presume  you  would 
not  wait  on  him  in  a  body  to  make  the  proposal,  that  he  should  dismiss  a 
person  from  his  family  as  the  price  of  your  allegiance." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Redgauntlet  should  make  the  explanation,"  said  Lord , 

**  As  he  has,  doubtless,  done  justice  to  our  remonstrances  by  communicating 


« 
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*  the  last  symptoms  of  the  disiMilation  of  our  party,  by  taming  our  swordi^ 

against  each  other?— Be  patient,  Lord ;  m  s'ach  conferences  as  this, 

much  m«8t  pass  unquestioned  which  might  brook  challenge  elsewbei^. 
Ihere  18  a  privilege  of  party  as  of  parliament — ^men  cannot,  in  emergency, 
stand  upon  picking  phrases. — Gentlemen,  if  you  will  extend  your  confidence 

M  ™D  ^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^  ^**^  ^^^  ^"  Majesty,  and  I  hops  my  Lord and 

Mr,  Redgauntlet  will  accompany  me.  I  trust  the  explanation  of  this  on* 
j^easani  matter  will  prore  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  we  shall  find  our- 
selres  at  liberty  to  render  our  homage  to  our  Sovereign  without  reserve, 
when  I  for  one  will  be  the  first  to  peril  all  in  his  just  quarrel." 

iie<^untlet  at  once  stepped  forward.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  if  my  seal 
made  me  say  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive,  I  wish  it  unsaid, 
and  ask  your  pardon.    A  gentleman  can  do  no  more." 

"I  could  not  have  asked  Mr.  Redgauntlet  to  do  so  much,"  said  the  Tount 
nobleman,  willingly  accepting  the  hand  which  Redgauntlet  offered.  "I 
know  no  man  living  from  whom  I  could  take  so  much  reproof  without  • 
sense  of  degradation,  as  from  himself." 

"  Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will  go  with  Sir  Richard  and  m< 
to  the  presence.  Your  warm  blood  will  heat  our  zeal — our  colder  resolves 
will  temper  yours." 

The  young  lord  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Alas  I  Mr.  Red^ntlet," 
he  said,  **  I  am  ashamed  to  sav,  that  in  zeal  you  surpass  us  all*  But  I  will 
not  refuse  this  mission,  provided  you  will  permit  Sir  Arthur,  your  nephew, 
also  to  accompany  us." 

"My  nephew?"  said  Redgauntlet,  and  seemed  to  hesitate,  then  added, 
"Most  certainly. — I  trust,"  he  said,  looking  at  Darsie,  "he will  bring  to  his 
Prince's  presence  such  sentiments  as  fit  the  occasion." 

It  seemed  however  to  Darsie,  that  his  uncle  would  rather  have  left  him 
behind,  had  he  not  feared  that  he  might  in  that  case  have  been  influenced 
by,  or  might  perhaps  himself  infiuence.  the  unresolved  confederates  with 
whom  he  must  have  associated  during  h*  absence. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  and  request  admission." 

In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and  without  speaking,  motioned  for  the 
young  nobleman  to  advance.  He  did  so,  followed  by  Sir  Richard  Olendale 
and  Darsie,  Redgauntlet  himself  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  short  passive, 
and  a  fevv  steps,  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  temporary  presence- 
chamber,  in  which  the  Royal  Wanderer  was  to  receive  their  homage.  It 
was  the  upper  loft  of  one  of  those  cottages  which  made  additions  to  the  old 
inn,  poorly  furnished,  dusty,  and  in  disorder;  for  rash  as  the  enterprise 
might  be  considered,  they  had  been  still  careful  not  to  draw  the  attention 
df  strangers  by -any  particular  attentions  to  the  personal  accommodation  of 
the  Prince.  He  was  seated,  when  the  deputies,  as  they  might  be  termed, 
of  his  renxaining  adherents  entered ;  and  as  he  rose,  and  camo  forward  and 
bowed,  in  acceptance  of  their  salutation,  it  was  with  a  dignified  courtesy 
which  at  once  supplied  whatever  was  deficient  in  external  pomp,  and  con- 
rerted  the  wretched  garret  into  a  saloon  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the  same  personage  already  introduced 
in  the  character  of  Father  Buonaventure,  by  which  name  he  was  distin- 
guished at  Fairladies.  His  dress  was  not  different  from  what  he  then  wore, 
excepting  that  he  had  a  loose  riama--nn«.t  of  namlfth  under  which  he  carried 
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pathise  with  the  tears  which  roflihed  into  that  gentleman's  eyes  as  he  bade 
Lis  Majesty  welcome  to  his  native  kingdom. 

**  Ye.i»  my  good  Sir  Richard/'  said  the  nnfortanate  Prince  in  a  tone  melan- 
choly, yet  resolved,  **  Charles  Edward  is  with  his  faithful  friends  once  more 
—not,  perhaps,  with  his  former  gay  hopes  which  undervalued  danger,  but 
with  the  same  determined  contempt  or  the  worst  which  can  befall  him,  in 
claiming  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  country." 

*'  I  rejoice,  sire— and  yet,  alas !  I  must  also  grieve,  to  see  you  once  mora 
on  the  British  shores,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glondale,  and  stopped  short — a 
tumult  of  contradictory  feelings  preventing  his  farther  utterance. 

"  It  is  the  call  of  my  faithful  and  suffering  people  which  alone  could  have 
induced  me  to  take  once  more  the  sword  in  my  hand.  For  my  own  part. 
Sir  Richard,  when  I  have  reflected  how  many  of  my  loyal  and  devoted 
friends  perished  by  the  sword  and  by  proscription,  or  died  indigent  and 
neglect-ed  in  a  foreign  land,  I  have  often  sworn  that  no  view  to  my  personal 
aggrandisement  should  again  induce  me  to  agitate  a  title  which  has  cost 
my  followers  so  dear.  But  since  so  many  men  of  worth  and  honour  con- 
ceive the  cause  of  England  and  Scotland  to  be  linked  with  that  of  Charles 
Stewart,  I  must  follow  their  brave  example,  and,  laying  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations, once  more  stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  however, 
come  hither  upon  your  invitation  ;  and  as  you  are  so  completely  acquainted 
with  circumstances  to  which  my  absence  must  necessarily  have  rendered 
me  a  stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  I  know 
well  I  never  can  refer  myself  implicitly  to  more  loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads, 
than  Herries  Redgauntlet,  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  Give  me  your  advice, 
then,  how  we  are  to  proceed,  and  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward." 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richard,  as  if  to  say,  **  Can  you  press  any  ad- 
ditional or  unpleasant  condition  at  a  moment  like  this?"  And  the  other 
shook  his  heaa  and  looked  down,  as  if  his  resolution  was  unaltered,  and  yet 
as  feeling  all  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  was  nroken  by  the  unfortunate  representative 
of  an  unhappy  dynasty,  with  some  appearance  of  irritation.  "  This  is 
strange,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  **  you  have  sent  for  me  from  the  bosom  of  my 
family,  to  head  an  adventure  of  doubt  and  danger ;  and  when  I  come,  your 
own  minds  seem  to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had  not  expected  this  on  the  part 
of  two  such  men." 

"  For  me,  sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  **  the  steel  of  my  sword  is  not  truer 
than  the  temper  of  my  mind." 

"  My  Lord  — ''s  and  mine  are  equally  so,"  said  Sir  Richard  ;  **  but  you 
bad  in  eharge,  Mr.  Red^untlet,  to  convey  our  request  to  his  Majesty,  cou- 
pled with  certain  conditions." 

''  And  I  discharged  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  to  you,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

**  I  looked  at  no  condition,  gentlemen,"  said  their  King,  with  dignity, 

}ave  that  which  called  me  here  to  assert  my  rights  in  person.     That  I 


"  save 


have  fulfilled  at  no  common  risk.     Here  I  stand  to  keep  my  word,  and  I 
expect  of  you  to  be  true  to  yours." 

'*  There  was,  or  should  have  been,  something  more  than  that  in  our  pro- 
posal, please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard.     "  There  was  a  condition 
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direcb.  v^.^^^\5^^®r^  ^  *^®  painful  subject  to  which  Sir  Richard  again 
„  Y   your  attention/'  r  j  e 

collection^'^^^h^^K^"  ™^'  gentleMen,"  said  the  Prince,  colouring  highly,  "re 

willinelv  h  ^  l^  '.^  ^  ^^Id  them  most  alien  to  your  character,  I  woul^ 

Bubjects  w '*^^lfl    ?''}*®^^  ^^^^  ™y  memory.    I  did  not  suppose  that  my  loyal 

M  a  reaso  ^  f     t     ?'^  ®°  poorly  of  me,  as  to  use  my  depressed  circumstances 

inir  {iin.o»  ^        forcing  themselves  into  my  domestic  priyacies,  and  stipulat- 

hindi  M  ^^""fJ"**  "^'^^^  *^«*'  King  regarding  matters,  in  which  the  meanest 

and  nubr  ™    i-      P"vi|ege  of  thinking  for  themseWes.    In  affairs  of  state 

of  mv  w''^  P^"<5y»  I  will  ever  be  guided,  as  becomes  a  prince,  bv  the  ndvioo 

jDv  tin^^^f'     counsellors ;  in  those  which  regard  my  private  afliections,  and 

to  aJJ  m  ^^    K*'^*"^S®°^®'^>*'  ^  «1»'»*"  ^^«  «»"^  freedom  of  will  which  I  allow 

a  heesar'  *?  •'®^*®»^*'^^  without  which  a  crown  were  less  worth  wearing  than 

be  m^*lo/t  P^®*«®  J^^^  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard  Olendale,  **  I  see  It  most 
profound         ®P®*^  unwilling  truths ;  but  believe  me,  I  do  so  with  as  much 


miffh^  ^"^spect  as  deep  regret  It  is  true,  we  have  called  you  to  head  a 
tod  t^  ^"^®"^»«ng,  and  that  your  Majesty,  preferring  honour  to  safety, 
our  lead  ^^^  ^  J^^^  country  to  your  own  ease,  has  condescended  to  become 
parator  ^^\     -"Ut  yre  also  pointed  out  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  pre- 


MiftiHvA^  ^  P-  ^  ^^^  achievement  of  our  purpose  —  and,  I  must  say,  as  a 
Dresum  ^^^^^^^^  o^  our  engaging  in  it— that  an  individual,  supposed,— I 
confidA  ^  ^  guess  how  truly,  —  to  have  your  Majesty's  more  intimate 
most  ivT^'  ^  believed,  I  will  not  say  on  absolute  proof,  but  upon  the 
Blector  ^^^*  suspicion,  to  be  capable  of  betraying  that  confidence  to  the 
societv  ''       -"anovep,  should  be  removed  from  your  royal  household  and 

inveiVlld  ^*  *^-^  insolent.  Sir  Richard  1"  said  Charles  Edward.  «  Have  you 
you  rXS  "*^  *^to  your  power  to  bait  me  in  this  unseemly  manner?  —  And 
this'  "rfJjSauntlet,  why  did  you  suffer  matters  to  come  to  such  a  point  as 

iiranf?!!!?^^*^  making  me  more  distinctly  aware  what  insulte  were  to  bo 
practised  on  me  ?" 

thiw  aa'**^^^^^.^^*°®®»"  ^^^  Redgauntlet,  "  I  am  so  far  to  blame  in  this, 

coul*i  S       "       think  so  slight  an  impediment  as  that  of  a  woman's  society 

nla;^  «!*^®  J?*"y  interrupted  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude.     I  am  a 

^Uk;«   ^'  5*^®'  ^^^  ®P®*^  ^»t  bluntly  ;  I  could  not  have  dreamt  but  what, 

ftil«a«  Vl^t  ^^®  ^".utes  of  this  interview,  either  Sir  Richard  and  his 

M^^  T  ^oulcL  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition  so  ungrateful  to  your 

m«if  ;^\^'  1^^^  Majesty  would  have  sacrificed  this  unhappy  attach- 

f«AfrK4^.  1  ^*^^?«^^d  a4vice,  or  even  to  the  over-anxious  suspicions,  of  so  many 

ftitw  i-  ?'^'^J?®*s-     I  saw  no  entanglement  in  such  a  difficulty,  which  on 

eiiiier  side  might  not  have  been  broken  through  like  a  cobweb.'^^ 

/  mnovt  .^  r®""®  mistaken  sir,"  said  Charies  Edward,  "  entirely  mistaken— as 

'  Wl  t!?^!^^'?''  are  at  this  moment,  when  you  think  in  your  heart  my  re- 

rom^m^o^^^  "^'^J"  this  msolent  proposition  is  dictated  by  a  childish  and 


purchase  that  allegii 


owe  It  to  me  at  all.  is  due  to  me  a^Ji    k-  7£  •  wT" 
„. "  I  am  eorry  for  this."  said^ZSL^L^l-^WKL 


ArkA  hftth  vftiir  Maiestv  and 
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facticNL,  which  Sir  Richard  teems  to  think  they  are  ohetinate  in  demand- 

**  And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought  to  he/'  said  the  Prince.  **  Is  it  in 
these  circumstances  of  personal  danger  in  which  you  expect  to  overcome  a 
resolution,  which  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  me  as  a  man  or  a 

Erince  ?    If  the  axe  and  scaffold  were  reader  hefure  the  windows  of  White- 
all,  I  would  rather  tread  the  same  path  with  my  great-grandfather,  thaa 
concede  the  slightest  point  in  which  my  honour  is  concerned." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined  accent,  and  looked  around  him 
on  the  company,  all  of  whom  (excepting  Darsie,  who  saw,  he  thought,  a  fair 
period-to  a  most  perilous  enterprise)  seemed  in  deep  anxiety  and  confusion. 
At  length.  Sir  Richard  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  melancholy  tone. 

'*  If  the  safety,''  he  said,  '*  of  poor  Richard  Glendale  were  alono  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  I  have  never  valued  my  life  enough  to  weigh  it 
against  the  slightest  point  of  your  Majesty's  service.  But  I  am  only  a 
messenger — a  commissioner,  who  must  execute  my  trust,  and  upon  whom  a 
thousand  voices  will  crv.  Curse  and  wo,  if  I  do  it  not  with  fidelity.  All  of 
your  adherents,  even  Redgauntlet  himself,  see  certain  ruin  to  this  enter- 
prise— the  greatest  danger  to  ^our  Majesty's  person — the  utter  destruction 
of  all  your  party  and  friends,  if  they  insist  not  on  the  point,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, your  Majesty  is  so  unwilling  to  concede.  I  speak  it  with  a  heart 
full  of  anguish  —  with  a  tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions  —  but  it  must 
be  spoken — the  fatal  truth — that  if  your  royal  goodness  cannot  yield  to  us 
a  boon  which  we  hold  necessary  to  our  security  and  your  own,  your  Migesty 
with  one  word  disarms  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in 
Tour  behalf;  or,  to  speak  yet  more  plainly,  you  annihilate  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  royal  party  in  Great  -Britain." 

''And  why  do  you  not  add,"  said  the  Prince,  scornfully,  "  that  the  men 
who  have  been  ready  to  assume  arms  in  my  behalf,  will  atone  for  their 
treason  to  the  Elector,  by  delivering  me  up  to  the  fate  for  which  so  many 
proclamations  have  destined  me  ?  Carry  my  head  to  St.  James's,  gentle- 
men ;  you  will  do  a  more  acceptable  and  a  more  honourable  action,  than, 
having  inveigled  me  into  a  situation  which  places  me  so  completely  in  your 
power,  to  dishonour  yourselves  hj  propositions  which  dishonour  me." 

**  My  God,  sire  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Kichard,  clasping  his  hands  together,  in 
impatience,  "  of  what  great  and  inexpiable  crime  can  your  Majesty's  an- 
cestors have  been  guilty,  that  they  have  been  punished  by  the  infliction  of 
judicial  blindness  on  their  whole  generation!  —  Come,  my  Lord— ,  we 
must  to  our  friends." 

"  By  your  leave,  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  not  till  we 
have  learned  what  measures  can  be  taken  for  his  Majesty's  personal  safety." 

"  Care  not  for  me,  young  man,"  said  Charles  £award ;  **  when  I  was  in 
the  society  of  Highland  robbers  and  cattle-drovers,  I  was  safer  than  I  now 
hold  myself  amone  the  representatives  of  the  best  blood  in  England. — ^Fare- 
well, gentlemen~--i  will  shift  for  myself." 

'*  This  must  never  be,"  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Let  me  that  hrought  you  to 
the  point  of  danger,  at  least  provide  for  your  safe  retreat." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  <the  apartment,  followed  by  his  nephew.     The 


tir 
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C^afhr  t^t  €nttnti[-€^irit. 


NARKATITB   CONTINUID. 


tM.3^  u  ^^^ga^ntlet  left  the  room,  in  haste  and  diBComposurc.  the  first 
m^^^k  !  1?®*  ?^  ^^  8^r,  and  indeed  so  close  by  the  door  of  the  apartr 
^t  N^  ^*^*«  thought  he  must  have  been  listening  there,  was  hU  atten- 

!!  What  the  devil  do  you  here  ?"  he  said,  abruptly  and  sternly. 
•eal"'^       youp  orders,"  said  Nixon.    "I  hope  aU's  right  1  —  excuse  my 

eall  ^i^  * t,7''*^'^S»  sir— Where  is  the  seafaring  fellow— Ewarlr— what  do  yoa 

u  ?*"n?  ^^art,  sir— I  will  carry  your  commands,"  said  Nixon, 
hither"        ^^^i^er  them  myself  to  him,"  said  Redgauntlet;   "call  him 

•*  But  should  ^ 
^    «'Sdeath,8ipr 

JjSir,  transact  my  own  Dusiness;  you,  1  am  told, 
to  Darst  *'^®'  answer,  Nixon  departed,  rather , 

-uL^u*^^  1°S  turns  insolent  and  lazy,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "but  I  must  bear 
with  bim  for  a  while." 

A  moment  af\«p,  Nixon  returned  with  Ewart. 

Nixon 'n  dd  ^f^^SS^'^^S  fellow?"  demanded  Redgauntlet. 

i!  if  J^®  ^^^^  »ow  ?-he  was  brawling  anon." 

«  w  il^u"***^^*"  ^''^  busmess,"  said  Nixon. 
I,_^  *T  ®"  i  ^"j  "*^^  y®»  Ewart— man  your  boat  with  your  best  hands,  and 
hilt  ^  the  pier  — get  your  other  fellows  on  board  the  brig  — if  you 

naje  any  cargo  left,  throw  it  overboard ;  it  shall  be  all  paid,  five  times  over 
o^Norwa^^^  ^^^  *  ***^  ^  ^^^^  "^^  ^^^  Hebrides,  or  perhaps  for  Sweden 

Ewart  answered  sullenly  enough,  "Ay,  ay,  sir." 
«^^         "^        ^™'  Nixon,"  said  Redgauntlet,  forcing  himself  to  speak  with 
some  appearance  of  cordiaUty  to  the  servant  with  whom  he  was  offended ; 
see  lie  does  his  duty." 

i«''^r^*^  ^®^*-  the  house  sullenly,  followed  by  Nixon.  The  sailor  was  just 
in  tnat  species  of  drunken  humour  which  made  him  jealous,  passionate, 
hfiri- *™  A  ®^''°'®',7'*>''"*  *^^^i°g  any  other  disorder  than  that  of  irrita- 
in  -^'  K  !  ^?^^®^.  ^"^^rds  the  beach  he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  but 
in  such  a  tone  that  his  companion  lost  not  a  word,  "  Smuggling  fellow  — 
tl\l^^^ltr^  and,  start  your  cargo  into  the  sea  -  and  be  ready  to  start 
r  J^.^  P^*^'*^®*-  or  Sweden -or  tEe  devil,  I  suppose.  Well,  anS  what  if 
i  nfia.t^^rj^^'^twi?'^'^'  J^obite-t.raito;-rit  make  you  and  your  d-d 
^^^  •  ^  T^^  f  "*  Plank-Ihave  seen  better  men  do^it-half-iscore  of 
*^^ning — when  I  was  across  the  Linft." 
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•*  And  then,"  said  Nixon,  "  I  )tnow  you  for  a  true-hearted  Protestant.'* 

"  That  I  am,  by  G — ^,"  said  Ewart.  "  No,  the  Spaniards  could  never  get 
Kiy  religion  from  me." 

'*  And  a  friend  to  King  Geor^,  and  the  Hanover  line  of  succession/'  ba^ 
Nixon,  still  walking  and  speaking  very  slow. 

**  You  may  swear  I  aoBi  excepting  in  the  way  of  business,  as  Turnpenny 
says.     I  like  King  George,  but  I  can't  afford  to  pay  duties." 

"  You  are  outlawed,  I  believe,"  said  Nixon. 

"  Am  I?  —  faith,  I  believe  I  am,"  said  Ewart.  **I  wish  I  were  inlawed 
again  with  all  my  heart  —  But  come  along,  we  mast  get  all  ready  for  our 
peremptory  gentleman,  I  suppose." 

**  I  will  teach  you  a  better  trick,"  said  Nixon.  **  There  is  a  bloody  pack 
of  rebels  yonder." 

"  Ay,  we  all  know  that,"  said  the  smuggler;  "  but  the  snowball's  melting, 
I  think." 

•*  There  is  some  one  yonder,  whose  head  is  worth  — thirty — ^thoasand — 
pounds — of  sterling  money,"  said  Nixon,  pausing  between  each  word,  as 
if  to  enforce  the  magnificence  of  the  sum. 

"  And  what  of  that  ?"  said  Ewart,  quickly. 

"  Only  that  instead  of  lying  by  the  pier  with  your  men  on  their  oars,  if 
you  will  just  carry  your  boat  on  board  just  now,  and  take  no  notice  of  any 
signal  from  the  shore,  by  G— ^,  Nanty  Ewart,  I  will  make  a  man  of  you 
for  life  I" 

"  Oh  ho !  then  the  Jacobite  gentry  are  not  so  safe  as  they  think  them- 
selves ?"  said  Nanty. 

**  In  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  Nixon,  **  they  will  be  made  safer  in  Oar- 
lisle  Oastle." 

"  The  devil  they  will !"  said  Ewart ;  "  and  yon  have  been  the  informer,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  ill  paid  for  my  service  among  the  Redgauntlets — have 
scarce  got  dog's  wages  —  and  been  treated  worse  than  ever  dog  was  used. 
I  have  the  old  fox  and  his  cubs  in  the  same  trap  now,  Nanty ;  and  we'll 
see  how  a  certain  young  lady  will  look  then.  You  see  I  am  frank  with 
you,  Nanty." 

**  And  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you,"  said  the  smuggler.  **  You  are  a  d— d 
old  scoundrel — traitor  to  the  man  whose  bread  you  eat  I  Me  help  to  betray 
poor  devils,  that  have  been  so  often  betrayed  myself  I — -Not  if  they  were  a  hun- 
dred Popes,  Devils,  and  Pretenders.  I  will  back  and  tell  them  their  danger 
— ^they  are  part  of  cargo — regularly  invoiced — ^put  under  my  charge  by  the 

owners — ril  back " 

**  You  are  not  stark  mad  ?"  said  Nixon,  who  now  saw  he  had  miscalcu- 
lated in  supposing  Nanty's  wild  ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity  could  be  shaken 
even  by  resentment*  or  by  his  Protestant  partialities.  "  You  shall  not  go 
back — it  is  all  a  joke." 

"  I'll  back  to  Redgauntlet,  and  see  whether  it  is  a  joke  he  will  laugh  at." 
**  My  life  is  lost  if  you  do,"  said  Nixon — "  hear  reason." 
They  were  in  a  cli\mp  or  cluster  of  tall  furze  at  the  moment  they  were 
speaking,  about  half  way  between  the  pier  and  the  house,  but  not  in  a  di- 
rect line,  from  which  Nixon,  whose  object  it  was  to  gain  time,  had  induced 
Ewart  to  diverge  insensibly. 

lie  now  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  desperate  resolution.  '*  Hear 
reanon,"  he  said;  and  added,  as  Nanty  still  endeavoured  to  pass  him,  "Or 
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^?n^lf  ^  V??**^t,  drew  his  hanger,  and,  fet  Wng  %  ■trolte  with  both  hands. 
raL  r^i  .  ^^^'^  down.  The  blow,  struck  with  all  the  energy  of  a  de8|H^ 
ra^Kf  K  ^^^S  ^^^^  exhibited  a  force  to  which  Ewart's  exhausted  frame 
♦l^lSfk  ^^®  seemed  inadequate;  — it  cleft  the  hat  which  the  wretch  wore, 
inough  secured  by  a  plate  of  iron  within  the  lining,  bit  deep  into  his  skull, 
the  bW  *  ^^fcgment  of  the  weapon,  which  was  broke  by  the  fury  of 

of  ^r^  ^?  *^®  seamen  of  the  lugger,  who  strolled  up,  attracted  by  the  firine 
Kntifti?*  '  tbough,  being  a  small  one,  the  report  was  very  trifling,  found 
a>h"  ^"®  l^^^ortunate  men  stark  dead.  Alarmed  at  what  he  saw,  which  he 
conceived  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  some  unsuccessful  engagement 
oetwixt  his  late  commander  and  a  revenue  oflBcer,  (for  Nixon  chanced  not 
w  be  personally  known  to  him,)  the  sailor  hastened  back  to  the  boat,  in 
ofaer  to  apprize  his  comrades  of  Nanty's  fate,  and  to  advise  them  to  take  oflf 
themaelvee  and  the  vessel. 

t>i  ^'***™®  Redgauntlet,  having,  as  we  have  seen,  despatched  Nixon  fbf 
«ae  purpose  of  securing  a  retreat  for  the  unfortunate  Charles,  in  case  of 
extremity,  returned  to  the  apartment  where  he  had  left  the  Wanderer.  He 
now  found  him  alone. 

J. .  Sir  Richard  Glendale,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince,  •*  with  his  young 
mend,  has  gone  to  consult  their  adherents  now  in  the  house.  Redgauntlet, 
"'?p^'*         ^*^^  ^^*  blame  you  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  find  my- 


^If,  though  I  am  at  once  placed  in  danger,  and  rendered  contemptible, 
gent 

juat  no  compromise  would  have  any  effect  —  that  they  desire  not  a  Prince 
to  irovem  f.KAm    k«*  « ai 'i i li ,  —^•^  *«  ^-^^^^i^^ 


yon  ought  to  have  stated  to  me  more  strongly  the  weight  which  these 
gentlemen  attached  to  their  insolent  proposition.    You  should  have  told  me 


govern  them,  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  over  whom  they  were  to  exercise 
restraint  on  all  occasions,  from  the  highest  affairs  of  the  state,  down  to  the 

interference." 

acted  for  the  b^«t 

wnen  i  pressed  vour  Majesty  to  come  hither  —  I  never  thought  that  your 
•Biajesty,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  have  scrupled,  when  a  kingdom  was  iu 

^^.^i*^  sacrifice  an  attachment,  which " 

I'eaoe,  sir  I"  said  Charles ;  "  it  is  not  for  you  to  estimate  my  feelings 
upon  such  a  subject." 

Kedgauntlet  coloured  high,  and  bowed  profoundly.    "  At  least,"  he  re- 
Bomea,    'I  hoped  that  some  middle  way  might  be  found,  and  it  shall  —  and 


^V  *u-        F\y/^*  ^^  British  land,  to  quit  it  without  a  blow  for  my  right. 
P^sibl  *  which  they  demand  of  me  is  a  degradation,  and  compliance  is  im- 

..^^^E!?-'"''*^®*''  ^""^^"^  t>y  his  nephew,  the  unwilling  spectator  of  this 
extraordinary  scene,  left  once  more  the  apartment  of  the  adventurous 

^Wi!r/^''*  *°i  ""I?  ""^^  ^'^  **»«  top  of  the  stairs  by  Joe  Crackenthorp. 
Where  are  the  other  gentlemen  ?"  Le  said. 

iK-*"^  •  in  ^  ''^sl^n^ok,"  answered  Joe ;  "  but.  Master  Ingoldsby," 
CumWwfH  .T-  P  '^^'''^  Redgauntlet  was  most  generally  known  in 
S^^^I^™ ' "  ^  """^^  ^  **y  ^  yo«  that  I  must  put  yonder  folk  together 


«<  ^-B-n 
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make  one  kor  and  one  lock-  keep  them,  for  we  are  chokeful,  and  yoa  baT6 
sent  cff  old  Nixon » that  could  have  given  one  some  help  in  this  confasion* 
Besides,  they  take  up  every  one  a  room,  and  call  for  noughts  on  earth,  — 
excepting  the  old  man,  who  calls  lustily  enough,  —  but  he  has  not  a  penny 
to  pay  shot." 

**  Do  as  thou  wilt  with  them,"  said  Redgauntlet,  who  had  listmed  im- 
patiently to  his  statement ;  "  so  thou  dost  but  keep  them  from  getting  out 
and  making  some  alarm  in  the  country,  I  care  not." 

'*  A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  1"  said  Darsie.  "  This  must  be  Fairford  and 
Geddes.  —  Uncle,  I  must  request  of  you—"  . 

*'Nay,  nephew,"  interrupted  Redsauntlet,  ''this  is  no  time  for  asking 
questions.  You  shall  yourself  decide  upon  their  fate  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  —  no  harm  whatever  is  designed  them." 

So  saying,  be  hurried  towards  the  place  where  the  Jacobite  gentlemen 
were  holding  their  council,  and  Darsie  followed  him,  in  the  hope  that  the 
obstacle  which  had  arisen  to  the  prosecution  of  their  desperate  adventure 
would  prove  unsurmountable,  and  sp&i^  him  the  necessity  of  a  dangerous 
and  violent  rupture  with  his  uncle,  xhe  discussions  among  them  were  very 
eager  ;  the  more  daring  part  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  little  but  life  to 
lose,  being  desirous  to  proceed  at  all  hazards ;  while  the  othgrs,  whom  a 
sense  of  honour  and  a  hesitation  to  disavow  long'Ksherished  principles  had 
brought  forward,  were  perhaps  not  ill  satisfied  to  have  a  fair  apology  for 
declining  an  adventure,  into  which  they  h«d  entered  vrith  more  of  reluc- 
tance than  zeal. 

Meanwhile  Joe  Orackenthorp,  availing  himself  of  the  hasty  permission 
attained  from  Redgauntlet,  proceeded  to  assemble  in  one  apartment  those 
whose  safe  custody  had  been  thought  necessary ;  and,  without  much  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  the  matter,  he  selected  for  the  common  place  of 
confinement,  the  room  which  Lilias  had,  since  her  brother's  departure, 
occupied  alone.  It  had  a  strong  lock,  and  was  double-hinged,  which  proba- 
bly led  to  the  preference  assigned  to  it  as  a  place  of  security. 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremony,  and  a  good  deal  of  noise,  introduced 
the  Quaker  and  Fairford ;  the  first  descanting  on  the  immorality,  the  other 
on  the  illegality,  of  his  proceedings;  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  the 
one  and  the  other.  Next  he  pushed  in,  almost  in  headlong  fashion,  the  un- 
fortunate litigant,  who  having  made  some  resistance  at  the  threshold,  had 
received  a  violent  thrust  in  consequence,  came  rushing  forward,  like  a  ram 
in  the  act  of  charging,  with  such  impetus,  as  must  have  carried  him  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  struck  the  cocked  hat  which  sat  perched  on  the  top  of 
his  tow  wig  asainst  Mlas  Redgauntlet's  person,  had  not  the  honest  Quaker 
interrupted  his  career  by  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and  bringing  him  to  a 
stand.  **  Friend,"  said  he,  with  the  real  good-breeding  which  so  often  sub*- 
sists  independently  of  ceremony,  "thou  art  no  company  for  that  young 
person ;  she  is,  thou  seest,  frightened  at  our  being  so  suddenly  thrust  ip 
hither ;  and  although  that  be  no  fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will  become  us  to 
behave  civilly  towaMs  her.  Wherefore  come  thou  with  me  to  this  window, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  concerns  thee  to  know." 

"  And  what  for  should  I  no  speak  to  the  leddy,  friend  ?"  said  Peter,  who 
wa?  now  about  half  seas  over.  "  I  have  spoke  to  leddies  before  now,  man 
—  What  for  should  she  be  frightened  at  me?  —  I  am  nae  bogle,  I  ween.  — 
What  are  ye  pooin'  me  that  gate  for?  —  Ye  will  rive  my  coat,  and  I  will 
hove  a  good  action  for  having  myself  made  sarium  cUqw  tectum  at  your 
expenses." 
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young  lad^,  upon  whom  be  had  seemed  bent  upon  conferring  the  delightt 
of  bis  society. 

K^^'^  ^ad  immediately  recognized  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  it  i* 
probable  that  not  even  the  benevolent  efforts  of  a  Quaker  could  have  kepi 
mm  m  a  state  of  restraint ;  but  Fairford's  back  was  turned  towards  his 
client,  whose  optics,  besides  being  somewhat  dazzled  with  ale  and  brandv, 
jrere  speedily  engaged  in  contemplating  a  half-crown  which  Joshua  held 
between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Friend,  thou 
lurt  indignant  and  improvident.  This  will,  well  employed,  procare  thee 
snstentation  of  nature  for  more  than  a  single  day  ;  and  I  will  bestow  it  on 
tiiee  if  thou  wilt  sit  here  and  keep  me  company ;  for  neither  thou  nor  I, 
f,  Q  •  are  fit  company  for  ladies." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  friend,"  said  Peter,  scornfully;  "I  was  aye  kend 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex ;  and  when  I  was  in  business  I  served  the 
ladies  wi'  anither  sort  of  decorum  than  Plainstones,  the  d— d  awkward 
•®^J*ndrel  1  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  dittay  between  us." 

•1*1  '  ^****  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  observed  that  the  young  lady 

still  seemed  to  fear  Peter's  intrusion,  "I  wish  to  hear  thee  speak  about  this 
great  lawsuit  of  thine,  which  has  been  matter  of  such  celebrity." 

••  Celebrity  I — ^Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Peter,  for  the  string  was  touched 
to  which  his  crazy  imagination  always  vibrated.  "  And  I  dinna  wonder 
that  folk  that  judge  things  by  their  outward  grandeur,  should  think  me  some- 
thing worth  their  envying.  It's  very  true  that  it  is  grandeur  upon  earth 
to  hear  ane's  name  thunnered  out  along:  the  long-arched  roof  of  the  Outer- 
House,—*  Boor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes  et  per  contra  i  a'  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  house  fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey ;  some  because  they  are 
in  the  cause,  and  some  because  they  want  to  be  thought  engaged  (for  there 
are  tricks  in  other  trades  by  selling  muslins) — ^to  see  the  reporters  mend- 
ing their  pens  to  take  down  the  debate  —  the  Lords  themselves  pooin'  in 
their  chairs,  like  folk  sitting  down  to  a  glide  dinner,  and  crying  on  the 
clerks  for  parts  and  pendicils  of  the  process,  who,  puir  bodies,  can  do  little 


"  con- 


ithing  will 

,  —    -~——-v^.  »■•»*»*« g  ca    buo  kLi~cfeuu  ityi&)  wiv  uitt  V  uo  i»uc  iov»k  v»»  uuree  UOUrS, 

saving  what  concerns  you  and  your  business  —  Oh,  man,  nae  wonder  that 
ye  judge  this  to  be  earthly  glory  I  —  And  yet,  neighbour,  as  I  was  saying, 
there  be  unco  drawbacks— I  whiles  think  of  my  bit  house,  where  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  breakfast,  used  to  come  without  the  crying  for,  just  as  if 
laines  had  brought  it  — and  the  gude  bed  at  e'en— and  the  needfu'  penny  in 
the  pouch. ^ — And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldly  substance  capering  in  the 
air  m  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  up,  now  down,  as  the  breath  of  judge  or 
counsel  inclines  it  for  pursuer  or  defender,  — troth,  man,  there  are  times  I 
rue  having  ever  begun  the  plea  wark,  though,  maybe,  when  ye  consider  the 
renown  and  credit  I  have  by  it.  ye  will  hardly  believe  what  I  am  saying." 

Indeed,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  glad  thou  hast  found 
anything  m  the  legal  contention  which  compensates  thee  for  poverty  and 
Hunger ;  but  I  believe,  were  other  human  objects  of  ambition  looked  upon 
•*  closely,  their  advantages  would  be  found  as  chimerical  as  those  attending 
thy  protracted  litigation." 

"But  never  mind,  friend,"  said  Peter.  "  I'll  teU  vou  the  exact  state  of  the 
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which  he  tacceeded,  bo  earnest  was  Peter  apon  his  oolloqny  with  one  of  lh# 
most  rospectable  auditors  whose  attention  he  had  ever  been  able  to  engage. 
And  by  this  little  motion,  momentary  as  it  wns,  Alan  gained  an  onexpected 
advantage ;  for  while  he  looked  round.  Miss  Lilias,  I  could  never  ascertain 
why,  took  the  moment  to  adjust  her  mask,  and  did  it  so  awkwardly,  that 
when  her  companion  again  turned  his  head,  he  recognized  as  much  of  her 
features  as  authorized  him  to  address  her  as  his  fair  client,  and  to  pre8< 
his  offers  of  protection  and  assistance  with  the  boldness  of  a  former  ao> 
qnaintanoe. 

Lilias  Redganntlet  withdrew  the  mask  from  her  crimsoned  cheek.  "Mr, 
Fairford,''  sl^  said,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible,  "  you  have  the  character 
of  a  youn^  gentleman  of  sense  and  generosity ;  but  we  have  already  met  in 
one  situation  which  you  must  thiuK  singular ;  and  I  must  be  exposed  to 
misconstruction,  at  least,  for  my  forwardness,  were  it  not  in  a  cause  ia 
which  my  dearest  affections  were  concerned." 

"Any  interest  in  my  beloved  friend  Darsie  Latimer,"  said  Fairford,  step- 
ping a  little  back,  and  putting  a  marked  restraint  upon  his  former  advancee» 
•*  gives  me  a  double  right  to  be  useful  to ^"    He  stop]^ed  short. 

"  To  his  sist-er,  your  goodness  would  say,"  answered  Lilias. 

"  His  sister,  madam  I"  replied  Alan,  in  the  extremity  of  astonishment— 
••Sister,  I  presume,  in  affection  only?" 

"  No,  sir ;  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I  are  connected  by  the  bonds  of 
actual  relationship ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  the  first  to  tell  this  to  the 
friend  he  most  values." 

Fairford's  first  thought  was  on  the  violent  passion  which  Darsie  had  ex* 

Eressed  towards  the  fair  unknown.  "Good  Ood  I"  he  exclaimed,  "bow  did 
e  bear  the  discovery  ?" 

"  With  resignation,  I  hope,"  said  Lilias,  smiling.  "A  more  accomplished 
sister  he  mi^ht  easily  have  come  by,  but  scarcely  could  have  found  one  who 
oould  love  him  more  than  I  do." 

"  I  meant — I  only  meant  to  say,"  said  the  young  counsellor,  his  presence 
of  mind  failing  him  for  an  instant  —  "  that  is,  I  meant  to  ask  where  Darsie 
Latimer  is  at  this  moment." 

"  In  this  very  house,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  whom  I 
believe  you  knew  as  a  visitor  of  your  father,  under  tne  name  of  Mr.  Herriea 
of  Birrenswork." 

"Let  me  hasten  to  him,"  said  Fairford;  "I  have  sought  him  through 
difficulties  and  dangers — I  must  see  him  instantly." 

"  You  forget  you  are  a  prisoner,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  True  —  true ;  but  I  cannot  be  long  detained  —  the  cause  alleged  ie  too 
ridiculous." 

"Alas I"  said  Lilias,  "our  fate  —  my  brother's  and  mine,  at  least — masi 
turn  on  the  deliberations  perhaps  of  less  than  an  hour.  —  For  you,  sir,  I 
believe  and  apprehend  nothing  but  some  restraint;  my  uncle  is  neither 
cruel  nor  unjust,  though  few  will  go  farther  in  the  cause  which  he  has 
adopted." 

"  Which  is  that  of  the  Pretend—" 

"  For  God's  sake  speak  lower  I"  said  Lilias,  approaching  her  hand,  as  if 
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He  l«d  her,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  recess  of  the  farther  window  of  the 
room,  and  observing  to  her  that,  unhappily,  he  was  partieularlj  exposed  te 
interruption  from  the  mad  old  man  wbo'ne  entrance  had  alarmed  her,  hr 
disposed  of  Darsie  Latimer's  riding  skirt,  which  had  been  left  in  the  apart* 
ment,  over  the  back  of  two  chairs,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  screen,  behin<l 
which  he  enBconced  himself  with  the  maiden  of  the  green  mantle ;  feelin^* 
at  the  moment^  that  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  was  almost  compen 
sated  by  the  intelligence  which  permitted  those  feelings  towards  her  te 
revive,  which  jastioe  to  his  friend  had  induced  him  to  stifle  in  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  of  adviser  and  advised,  of  protector  and  protected, 
is  so  peettiiarly  suited  to  the  respective  condition  ot  man  and  woman,  that 
great  progress  towards  intimacy  is  often  made  in  very  short  space ;  for  the 
circumstances  call  for  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  forbid 
coyness  on  that  of  the  lady,  so  that  the  usual  barriers  against  easy  inter* 
course  are  at  once  thrown  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  securing  themselves  as  &r  as  possible  frf>D 
observation,  conversing  in  whispers,  and  seated  in  a  corner,  where  thev 
were  brought  into  so  close  contact  that  their  faces  nearly  touched  each 
other,  Fairford  heard  from  Li  lias  Redgauntlet  the  history  of  her  family, 
particularly  of  her  uncle;  his  views  upon  her  brother,  and  the  agony  which 
she  felt,  lest  at  that  very  moment  he  might  succeed  in  engaging  Darsie  in 
some  desperate  scheme,  fatal  to  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  to  his  life. 

Alan  Fairford's  acute  understanding  instantly  connected  what  he  had 
heard  with  the  circumstances  he  had  witnessed  at  Fairladies.  II is  first 
thought  was,  to  attempt,  at  all  risks,  his  instant  escape,  and  procure  assist- 
ance powerful  enough  to  crush,  in  the  very  cradle,  a  conspiracy  of  such  a 
detennined  character.  This  he  did  not  consider  as  difficult ;  for,  though  the 
door  was  guarded  on  the  outside,  the  window,  which  was  not  above  ten  feci 
from  the  ground,  was  open  for  escape,  the  common  on  which  it  looked  was 
unenclosed,  and  profusely  covered  with  furse.  There  would,  he  thought, 
be  little  difficulty  in  eifecting  his  liberty,  and  in  concealing  bis  course  after 
he  had  gained  it. 

But  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  scheme.    Her  uncle,  she  said,  was  a 
man,  who,  in  bis  moments  of  enthusiasm,  knew  neither  remorse  nor  fear* 
He  was  capable  of  visiting  upon  Darsie  any  injury  which  he  might  conceive 
Fairford  had  rendered  him — ^he  was  her  near  kinsman  also,  and  not  an  unkind 
one,  and  she  deprecated  any  effort,  even  in  her  brother's  favour,  by  which  his 
life  must  be  exposed  to  danger.     Fairford  himself  remembered  Father  Buo- 
naventure,  and  made  little  question  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
old  Chevalier  de  Saint  George ;  and  with  feelings  which,  although  contra- 
dictory of  his  public  duty,  can  hardly  be  much  censured,  his  heart  recoiled 
firom  being  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of  such  a  long  line  of  Scottish 
Princes  should  be  rooted  up.     He  then  thought  of  obtaining  an  audience, 
if  possible,  of  this  devoted  person,  and  explaining  to  him  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  his  undertaking,  which  he  judged  it  likely  that  the  ardour  of  his 
partisans  might  have  concealed  from  him.     Biit  he  relinquished  this  design 
as  soon  as  formed.    He  had  no  doubt,  that  any  light  which  he  could  throw 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  would  come  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  one 
who  was  always  reported  to  have  his  own  full  share  of  the  hereditary  ob- 
stinacy which  had  cost  his  ancestors  so  dear,  and  who,  in  drawing  the  sword, 
must  nave  thrown  from  him  the  scabbard.  ^ 

liilias  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all  others,  seemed  most  suited  to 
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irho  wail  (istening  to  the  low  sweet  whispering  tones  of  LOisB  Redgauntlei 
rendered  yt  more  interesting  by  some  slight  touch  of  foreign  accent,  was 
startled  by  a  heavy  hand  which  descended  with  fiill  weightx>n  his  shoalder, 
while  the  discordant  voice  of  Peter  Peebles,  who  had  at  length  broke  loose 
from  the  well-meaning  Quaker,  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of  his  truant  counsel — 
"  Aha,  lad  I  1  think  ye  are  catched — An'  so  ye  are  turned  chambei^onnsel, 
are  ye  ? — Afid  ye  have  drawn  up  wi'  clients  in  scarfs  and  hoods  ?  Bat  bide 
a  wee,  billie,  and  see  if  I  dinna  sort  ye  when  my  petition  and  complaint 
comes  to  be  discussed,  with  or  without  answers,  under  certification.'' 

Alan  Fairford  had  never  more  difficulty  in  his  life  to  subdue  a  first  emo- 
tion, than  he  had  to  refrain  from  knocking  down  the  crasy  blockhead  who 
had  broken  in  upon  him  at  such  a  moment.  But  the  length  of  Peter's  ad- 
dress gave  him  time,  fortunately  perhaps  for  both  parties,  to  reflect  on  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding.  He  stood  silent,  however,  with 
vexation,  while  Peter  went  on. 

'*  Weel,  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ye  are  thinking  shame  o'  yoursell,  and  nae 
great  wonder.  Ye  maun  leave  this  quean  —  the  like  of  her  is  ower  light 
company  for  you.  I  have  heard  honest  Mr.  Pest  say,  that  the  gown  grees 
ill  wi'  the  petticoat.  But  come  awa  hame  to  your  puir  father,  and  I'll  take 
care  of  you  the  haill  gate,  and  keep  you  company,  and  deil  a  word  we  will 
speak  about,  but  just  the  state  of  the  conjoined  processes  of  the  great  cause 
of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes." 

"  If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of  that  suit,  friend,"  said  the 
Quaker,  '*  as  I  have  heard  out  of  mere  compassion  for  thee,  I  think  verliy 
thou  wilt  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  unless  it  be  altogether  bo& 
tomless." 

Fairford  shook  off,  rather  indignantly,  the  large  bony  hand  which  Peter 
had  imposed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  say  something  peevish, 
upon  so  unpleasant  and  insolent  a  mode  of  interruption,  when  tne  door 
opened,  a  treble  voice  saying  to  the  sentinel,  "  I  tell  you  I  maun  be  in,  to 
see  if  Mr.  Nixon's  here ;"'  and  Little  Benjie  ihrust  in  his  mop-head  and 
keen  black  eyes.  Ere  he  could  withdraw  it,  Peter  Peebles  sprang  to  the 
door,  seized  on  the  boy  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  forward  into  the 
room. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  "  ye  ne'er-do-weel  limb  of  Satan  —  I'll  gar  you 
satisfy  the  production,  I  trow  —  I'll  hae  first  and  second  diligence  against 
you,  ye  deevil's  buckie !" 

"What  dost  thou  want?"  said  the  Quaker,  interfering;  "why  dost  thou 
frighten  the  boy,  friend  Peebles  ?" 

"  I  gave  the  bastard  a  penny  to  buy  me  snuff,"  said  the  pauper,  '*  and  he 
has  rendered  no  account  of  his  intromis8i(»is ;  but  I'll  gar  him  as  gude." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  forcibly  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  Benjie's  ragged 
jacket,  of  one  or  two  snares  for  game,  marbles,  a  half-bitten  apple,  two 
stolen  eggs,  (one  of  which  Peter  broke  in  the  eagerness  of  his  research,) 
and  various  other  unconsidered  trifles,  which  had  not  the  air  of  being  very 
honestly  come  by.  The  little  rascal,  under  this  discipline,  bit  and  strug- 
gled like  a  fox-cub,  but,  like  that  vermin,  uttered  neither  cry  nor  complaint, 
till  a  note,  which  Peter  tore  from  his  bosom,  flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Ked- 
gauntlet,  and  fell  at  her  feet.     It  was  addressed  to  G.  N. 

"  It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon,"  she  said  to  Alan  Fairford ;  "  open  it  without 
scruple ;  that  boy  is  his  emissary ;  we  shall  now.  see  what  the  miscreant  ii 
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ins  writteD,  **  All  la  prepared — keep  them  in  play  until  I  oome  no — Yoa 
may  depend  on  your  reward. — C.  C.'^ 

"  Alas,  my  uncle — my  poor  uncle  I"  said  Ltlias ;  "  this  is  the  result  of  hia 
confidence.     Methinks,  to  eive  him  instant  notice  of  bit»  confidant's  trea 
chery,  is  now  the  best  service  we  can  render  all  concerned^ if  they  break 
up  their  undertaking,  as  they  must  now  do,  Darsie  will  be  at  liberty." 

In  the  same  breath,  they  were  both  at  the  half-opened  door  of  the  room* 
Fairford  entreating  to  speak  with  the  Father  Buonaventure,  and  Liliaa, 
equally  vehemently,  requesting  a  moment's  interview  with  her  uncle. 
While  the  sentinel  hesitated  what  to  do,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  loud 
noise  at  the  door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
appalling  cry,  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  occasioned,  as  it  afterwardi 
proved,  by  some  stragglers  having  at  length  discovered  the  dead  bodies  of 
Nanty  Ewart  and  of  Nixon. 

Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  alarming  incident;  the  sentinel 
ceased  to  attend  to  his  duty ;  and,  accepting  Alan  Fairford's  arm,  Liliaa 
found  no  opposition  in  penetrating  even  to  the  inner  apartment,  where  the 
principal  persons  in  the  enterprise,  whose  conclave  haa  been  disturbed  by 
this  alarming  incident,  were  now  assembled  in  great  confusion,  and  had 
been  joined  by  the  Chevalier  himself 

'*  Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smug^line  scoundrels,"  said  Redgauntlet. 
*'  OfUy  a  mutiny,  do  you  say  V  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale ;  **  and  the 
lugger*  the  last  hope  of  escape  for" — ^he  looked  towards  Charles, — "  stands 
out  to  sea  under  a  press  of  sail  I" 

*'  Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,"  said  the  unfortunate  Prince ;  "  this 
is  not  the  -worst  emergency  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  stand ;  and  if  it 
were,  I  fear  it  not.     Shift  for  yourselves,  my  lords  and  gentlemen." 

'*  No,  never  I"  said  the  young  Lord .    I'Onr  only  hope  now  is  in  an 

honourable  resistance." 

"  Most  true,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "  let  despair  renew  the  union  amongst 
us  which  accident  disturb^.  I  give  my  voice  for  displaying  the  ro^al  ban- 
ner instantly,  and—- — How  nowl"  he  concluded,  sternly,  as  Lihas,  first 
soliciting  his  attention  by  pulling  his  cloak,  put  into  his  hand  the  scroll* 
and  added,  it  was  designed  for  that  of  Nixon. 

Redgauntlet  read  ---  and,  dropping  it  on  the  ground,  continued  to  stare 
upon  the  spot  where  it  fell,  with  raised  hands  and  fixed  eyes.  Sir  Richard 
Glendale  hfted  the  fatal  paper,  read  it,  and  saying,  **Now  all  is  indeed 
OTer»^'  banded  it  to  Maxwell,  who  said  aloud,  **  Black  Colin  Campbell,  by 
Q — d !     I  heard  he  had  come  post  from  London  last  nieht." 

As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violin  of  the  blind  man  was  heard, 
l^aying  with  spirit,  "  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  a  celebrated  clan-march. 
**The  Campbells  are  coming  in  earnest,"  said  MacKellar;   *'they  are 
npon  us  with  the  whole  battalion  from  Carlisle." 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two  or  three  of  the  company  began 
to  drop  out  of  the  room. 

Lord spoke  with  the  generous  spirit  of  a  young  English  nobleman. 

^  If  we  have  been  fools,  do  not  let  us  be  cowards.  We  have  one  here  more 
precious  than  us  all,  and  come  hither  on  our  warranty  —  let  us  save  him  at 
loist.'' 

"  True,  most  true,"  answered  Sir  Richard  Glendale.    "  Let  the  King  be 
first  cared  for." 
"  That  shall  be  my  business,"  said  Tledgauntlet ;  "  if  we  have  but  time 
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more  d<M»erftte  resietance  than  we  shall.  — Redgaantlet,"  continuecl  be,  ^  I 
Bee  some  of  our  friends  arc  looking  pale;  but  methinks  your  nephew  bat 
more  mettle  in  his  eye  now  than  when  we  were  in  cold  deliberation,  with 
daneer  at  a  distance/' 

"it  is  the.  way  of  our  house,"  said  Redeauntlet;  "our  courage  ever 
kindles  highest  on  the  losing  side.  I,  too,  feel  that  the  -catastrophe  I  have 
brought  on  must  not  be  survived  by  its  author.  Let  me  first,"  he  said, 
addressing  Charles,  "  see  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  in  such  safety  as 
can  now  he  provided  for  it,  and  then        " 

"You  may  spare  all  considerations  concerning  me,  gentlemen/'  agiun 
repeated  Charles ;  "  yon  mountain  of  Criffel  shall  fly  as  soon  as  I  will." 

Most  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with  weeping  and  entreaty ;  some  one 
or  two  slunk  in  confusion  from  the  apartment,  and  were  heard  riding  off. 
Unnoticed  in  such  a  sCene,  Darsie,  his  sister,  and  Fairford,  drew  together, 
and  held  each  other  by  the  hands,  as  those  who,  when  a  vessel  is  about  to 
founder  in  .the  storm,  determine  to  take  their  chance  of  life  and  death 
together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gentleman,  plainly  dressed  in  a  riding 
habit,  with  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat,  but  without  any  arms  except  a 
cotUeau-de-^haase,  walked  into  the  apartment  without  ceremony.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  look  and  bearing  decidedly  miKtary. 
He  had  passed  through  their  guards,  if  in  the  confusion  they  now  maintained 
any,  without  stop  or  question,  and  now  stood,  almost  unarmed,  among  armed 
men,  who  nevertheless,  gazed  on  him  as  on  the  angel  of  destruction. 

"  You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said.     "  Sir  Richard  Glendale 

—my  Lord ,  we  were  not  always  such  strangers.    Ha,  Pat^in-Peril, 

how  is  it  with  you?  and  you,  too,  Ingoldsby — I  must  not  call  you  by  abJ 
other  name — why  do  yoa  receive  an  old  friend  so  coldly?  But  you  guess 
my  errand." 

"  And  are  prepared  for  it.  General,"  said  Bedgauntlet ;  "  we  are  not  men 
to  be  penned  up  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter." 

**  Pshaw  I  you  take  it  too  seriously — let  me  speak  but  one  word  with  yon." 

"  No  words  can  shake  our  purpose,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "  were  your  whole 
command,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  drawn  round  the  house." 

"  I  am  certainly  not  unsupported/'  said  therGeneral ;  "  but  if  yoa  would 
hear  me " 

"  Hear  m«,  sir,"  said  the  Wanderer,  stepping  forward ;  "  I  sappose  I  am 
the  mark  you  aim  at — I  surrender  myself  willingly,  to  save  these  gentlemen's 
danger — let  this  at  least  avail  in  their  favour." 

An  exclamation  of  "  Never,  never  1"  broke  from  the  little  body  of  parti- 
sans, who  threw  themselves  round  the  unfortunate  Prince,  and  would  hart 
seized  or  struck  down  Campbell,  had  it  not  been  that  he  remained  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  a  look,  rather  indicating  impatience  because  they  ^oold 
not  hear  him,  than  the  least  apprehension  of  violence  at  their  hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  silence.  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  **  know 
this  gentleman" — (making  a  profound  bow  to  the  unfortunate  Prince)  — 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  know  him  :  it  is  a  knowledge  which  would  suit  neither 
of  us." 

" Our  ancestor?,  -i  „_:!...! .:...  !-._...  ^-r    .  -rV  -— ••— '-f-''  "  -«?'i  PKclvIail 
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calumnies  shonM  ?^°J.™*'V^  «^  »  sufficient  number  of  troops,  in  case  th»^ 
of  course  suffioLH  """""^  *"*  ^*!^  *"^  '«**  foundation.  I  kave  come  her^. 
ever  might  hfn!^^  supported  both  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  do  whai. 
'^ith  mv  inftlinaf^®**^  '  .  ™^  commands  are— and  I  am  sure  they  aeren 
of  any  kind  fAu^'^^^j"**^®  "®  wreBtM,  nay,  to  make  no  farther  inquiriet 
to  give  UD  thM.  ;  ^-^  assembly  will  consider  t^eir  own  interest  so  far  aa 
houses."  »*anaediate  purpose,  and  return  quieUy  home  to  their  owa 

tionr'*^**^^~*^^^  '  exclaimed  Sir  Richard  Glendale— "all,  without  exoep* 

orde^^lT^t^'^''*'*"'*  """^^^  exception,"  said  the  General;  "such  are  my 

bappek  to  iniw*^^®^!^  my  terms,  say  so,  and  make  haste ;  for  things  may 

"  hS  ML^!!r^^'\'?'*l^  ^'^  Majesty's  kind  purposes  towards  you  aL"     ^ 

aright*  sir  ?^'^  *  ^*"^  purposes  I"  said  the  Wanderer.     "  Do  I  hear  you 

"  *  I  wIlT^RJiH^v?^"*!^*  ^^^y  ^*^'^'»  ^^^"^  ^»*  "^^y  1^P»»"  '«pl'»«d  the  General. 
Posinir  m^  .  *  Majesty,  *  deserve  the  confidence  of  my  subjecte  by  re- 

^nS^iJTT'^  '"^  *^  ^^^^^^y  ^^^*»*  ""^l^i^"^  ^*»«  acknowleclge  my  title 
of  educafft^ \  ??^  and  prudence  of  the  few  who  continue,  from  the  errors 
tealourjaToKU  "^T*"  '*•  ~*^**  ^^*>«*y  '^i"  "o'  «^«n  l>eHeve  that  the  most 
war,  which  «;..*v7r  yf ^  ""**^"  ^*°  nourish  a  thought  of  exciting  a  civil 
blo<;d8hed  «n^  ^  ^?^*^  ^  ^^^^^  familiesKand  themselves,  besides  spreading 
kinsman  th^r  k  ""^  ^^f?""^^  *  peaceful  land.  He  caunot  even  believe  of  hii 
in  an  atte^T^*  J^u"^^  ®"«*8®  ^'*^«  ^^^  generous,  though  mistaken  men, 
and  he  i«^il;  ^ ^^  J"^^*  ''"*"  **^  ^^o  *»a^e  escaped  former  calamities ; 
Boa  to  visiTVk?  *  ^^h  ^^^  «o"08ity  or  any  other  motive  lead  that  per- 
to  the  conti^^*.'^''T7.'  he  would  soon  see  it  was  his  wisest  course  to  return 
offer  anv  oH^t.^i'  ^''^^^^s  Majesty  compassionates  his  situation  too  much  to 

"  Is  th*  1  '^S  «o." 

all,  are  ^nJTfZ  ^'^  ^^^^gauntlet.  "Can  you  mean  this?— Am  I-ars 
in  yonde^hrti  these  gentlemen  at  liberty,  without  interruption,  to  embark 

"  You    Hirv-f  liT        '    ^®®*  '*  "^^  *g*^"  approaching  the  shore  ?" 
whom   the  villi     *°^  ^^  *^®  gentlemen  present,"  said  the  General,—"  all 
me ;  but  I  ad  v?fi  ^"^  contain,  are  at  liberty  to  embark  uninterrupted  by 
with  the  «^«Ilff        ?'  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^*^e  »ot  powerful  reasons  unconnected 

'  Then^^ifnHi"''*^^^^^^^  ^iil  ^  remembered  against  no  one." 

words  bur^  from  hil;!  ??;?  ^^^^^^.^^tlet,  clasping  his  hands  together  as  th« 

General  cLm^K^i;       S  *'*''*®  >«  los*  ^or  ever  1" 
what  thev  satr^  Th.-     ''®*^  ^"^^7  ^  the  window,  as  if  to  avoid  hearing 
.seape  whiXth„-nn!l?''"^^^  was  but  momentary;  for  the  door  o? 

"  ^e   K  lourToM  r/r  ^^^^^Peoted  as  the  exigence  was  threatening. 
Olondale,  "  if  we  diirive  o  ''''  ^^^  ^""^  protection,"  said  Sir  Richard 

"You  have.  Sir  Richard  "^o"*®®'^"g  *"  obedience  to  your  summons?" 

"  And  I  also  have  vour  n   ^^^^ered  the  General, 
board  yonder  vessel,  iith  J^7?J^^'l'  «*^^  Redgauntlet,  "  that  I  may  go  on 

**  Not.  rt»,i^  ♦h-*  ]u-  r.     •<:  5"ona  whom  I  mav  choose  to  accompanv  me  r 
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tbrgat  that  the  arriyal  of  this  gentleman  only  puts  the  cope-stone  on  oar 
already  adopted  resolution  to  abandon  our  bull-fight,  or  by  whatever  other 
wild  name  this  headlong  enterprise  may  be  termed.  I  bid  ycu  farewell/' 
(bowing  to  the  General,)  "  my  friendly  foe — I  leave  this  strand  as  I  landed 
upon  it,  alone  and  to  return  no  more !'' 

*  "Not  alone,''  said  Redgauntlet,  "  while  there  is  blood  in  the  veins  of  my 
father's  son." 

"  Not  alone,"  said  the  other  gentlemen  present,  stung  with  feelings  which 
almost  overpowered  the  better  reasons  nnaer  which  they  had  acted.  "  We 
will  not  disown  our  principles,  or  see  your  person  endangered." 

**  If  it  be  only  your  purpose  to  see  the  gentleman  to  the  beach,"  said 
General  Campbell,  "  I  will  myself  go  with  you.  Afy  presence  among  you, 
unarmed,  and  in  your  power,  will  be  a  pledge  of  my  friendly  intentions, 
and  will  overawe,  should  such  be  offered,  any  interruption  on  the  part  of 
officious  persons." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Adventurer,  with  the  air  of  a  Prince  to  a  subject ; 
not  of  one  who  complied  with  the  request  of  an  enemy  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted. 

They  left  the  apartment — they  lefb  the  house  —  an  nnauthenticated  and 
dubious,  but  appalling,  sensation  of  terror  had  already  spread  itself  among 
the  inferior  retainers,  who  had  so  short  time  before  strutted,  and  bustled, 
and  thronged  the  doorway  and  the  passages.  A  report  had  arisen,  of  which 
the  origin  could  not  be  traced,  of  troops  advancing  towards  the  spot  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  and  men  who,  for  one  reason  or  other,  were  most  of 
them  amenable  to  the  arm  of  power,  had  either  shrunk  into  stables  or 
corners,  or  fled  the  place  entirely.  There  was  solitude  on  the  landscape 
excepting  the  small  party  which  now  moved  towards  the  rude  pier,  where  a 
boat  lay  manned,  agreeably  to  Redgauntlet's  orders  previously  given. 

The  last  heir  of  the  Stewarts  leant  on  Redgauntlet's  arm  as  they  walked 
towards  the  beach ;  for  the  ground  was  rough,  and  he  no  longer  possessed 
the  elasticity  of  limb  and  of  spirit  which  had,  twenty  years  before,  carried 
him  over  many  a  Highland  hill,  as  light  as  one  of  their  native  deer.  His 
adherents  followed,  looking  on  the  ground,  their  feelings  struggling  against 
the  dictates  of  their  reason. 

General  Campbell  accompanied  them  with  an  air  of  apparent  ease  and 
indifference,  but  watching,  at  the  same  time,  and  no. doubt  with  some 
anxiety,  the  changing  features  of  those  who  acted  in  this  extraordinary 
scene. 

Parsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed  their  uncle,  whose  violence  they 
no  longer  feared,  while  his  character  attracted  their  respect,  and  Alan  Fair- 
ford  attended  them  from  interest  in  their  fate,  unnoticed  in  a  party  where 
all  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  and  feeling,  as  well  as 
with  the  impending  crisis,  to  attend  to  his  presence. 

Half  way  betwixt  the  house  and  the  beach,  they  saw  the  bodies  of  Nanty 
Ewart  and  Cristal  Nixon  blackening  in  the  sun. 

''That  was  your  informer?"  said  Redgauntlet,  looking  back  to  Genera] 
Campbell,  who  only  nodded  his  assent. 

*'  Caitiff  wretch  V*  exclaimed  Rodeauntlet ;  —  "  and  yet  the  name  were 
better  bestowed  on  the  fool  who  could  be  mislod  by  thee." 

*'  That  sound  broadsword  cut,"  said-  the  General,  "  has  saved  us  the 
shame  of  rewarding  a  traitor." 
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'I Certainly  not,''  answered  Qeneral  Campbell;  "tbej  shall  haT«  aii 
kriiiity  to  join  yon." 

**  I  wish,  then/'  said  Charles,  "  only  another  eompanion.  Redgaantiet» 
the  air  of  this  country  is  as  hostile  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  These  gentlemen 
have  made  their  peace,  or  rather  they  have  done  nothing  to  break  it.  But 
yon— Hsome  you  and  share  my  home  where  chance  shall  oast  it.  We  shall 
never  see  these  shores  again ;  but  we  wiU  talk  of  them,  and  of  our  disoon* 
eerted  bull-fight." 

"I  follow  you.  Sire,  through  life,"  said  Redganntlet,  **as  I  would  havt 
followed  you  to  death.    Permit  me  one  moment." 

The  Prince  then  looked  round,  and  seeine  the  abashed  countenances  of 
his  other  adherents,  bent  upon  the  ground,  he  hastened  to  say,  **  Do  no* 
think  that  you,  gentlemen,  have  obliged  me  less  because  your  zeal  was 
mingled  with  prudence,  entertained,  I  am  sure,  more  on  my  own  account, 
and  on  that  of  your  country,  than  from  selfish  apprehensions." 

He  stepped  from  one  to  another,  and,  amid  sobs  and  bursting  tears,  re- 
ceived the  adieus  of  the  last  remnant  which  had  hitherto  supported  his 
lofty  pretensions,  and  addressed  them  individually  with  accents  of  tender* 
Bess  and  affection. 

The  Oeneral  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed  to  Redgauntlet  to  speak  with 
him  while  this  scene  proceeded.  '*  It  is  now  all  over,"  he  said,  *'  and  Ja- 
cobite will  be  henceforward  no  longer  a  party  name.  When  yon  tire  of 
foreign  parts,  and  wish  to  make  your  peace,  let  me  know.  Your  restless 
seal  alone  has  impeded  your  pardon  hitherto." 

"  And  now  I  shall  not  need  it,"  said  Redgauntlet.    "  I  leave  England  for 
ever;  but  I  am  not  displeased  that  you  should  hear  my  family  adieus. 
Nephew,  come  hither.    In  presence  of  General  Campbell,  I  tell  vou,  that 
though  to  breed  you  up  in  my  own  political  opinions  has  been  for  many 
years  my  anxious  wish,  I  am  now  glaa  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished, 
xou  pass  under  the  service  of  the  reigning  Monarch  without  the  necessity 
of  changing  your  allegiance — a  change,  however,"  he  added,  looking  around 
him,  "  which  sits  more  easy  on  honourable  men  than  I  could  have  antici- 
pated ;  but  some  wear  the  badge  of  their  loyalty  on  their  sleeve,  and  others 
in  the  heart.    You  will,  from  henceforth,  be  uncontrolled  master  of  all  the 
property  of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  vour  father — of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  —  excepting  this,  his  good  sword,"  (laying  his  hand  on  the 
weapon  he  wore,)  "which  shall  never  fight  ifor  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and 
as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon  more,  I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep 
in  the  wide  ocean.    Bless  yon,  young  man  !    If  I  have  dealt  harshly  with 
you,  forgive  me.    I  had  set  my  whole  desires  on  one  point, — Qod  knows, 
with  no  selfish  purpose ;  and  I  am  justly  punished  by  this  final  termination 
of  my  views,  for  having  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  the  means  by  which  I 
pursued  them.     Niece,  farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  also !" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  seizing  his  hand  eagerly.  "You  have  been 
fakherto  my  protector,  —  you  are  now  in  sorrow,  let  me  be  your  attendant 
and  your  comforter  in  exile." 

•*  I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmerited  affection ;  but  it  cannot  and 

must  not  be.     The  curtain  here  falls  between  us.     I  go  to  the  house  of  an- 

M  other —  If  I  leave  it  before  I  quit  the  earth,  it  shall  be  only  for  the  House 

ftf  Ctn4\.     Once  morA.  fftrPWAU  hnfh  \     Th-  f«t?_l  doom."  he  said,  with  a  me- 
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'*  ¥oa  ar«  not  torry,  General,  to  do  me  this  last  aet  of  courtetj,"  said  the 
Ohevalier :  "and,  on  my  part,  1  thank  you  for  it.  You  have  taught  me  th« 
T>rinciple  on  which  inen  on  the  scaffold  feel  forgiveness  and  kindness  even 
for  their  execu doner. — Farewell  V* 

They  were  seated  in  the  boat,  which  presently  palled  off  from  the  laci. 
The  Oxford  divine  broke  out  into  a  loud  benediction,  in  terms  which  Creseral 
Campbell  was  too  generous  to  criticise  at  the  time,  or  to  remember  after* 
wards ;  —  nay,  it  is  said,  that.  Whig  and  Campbell  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
help  joining  m  the  universal  Amen !  which  resounded  from  the  shore. 


m0m^^*^^f'>^'mm  Mi^»^^^^^0mft^^m^^^0^^m0^^m^^0^f^0^^^^^k0 


CONCLUSION,  BY  DR.  DRYASDUST, 

IK  A  LBTTIR  TO  THK  AUTBOK  OV  WATinLBT. 

1  AM  truly  sorry,  my  worthy  and  much-respected  sir,  ihtA  my 
researehes  have  neither,  in  the  form  of  letters,  nor  of  diaries,  or  other  me- 
moranda, been  able  to  discover  more  than  I  have  hitherto  transmitted,  of 
the  history  of  the  Redgauntlet  family.  But  I  observe  in  an  old  newspaper 
called  the  Whitehall  Gasette,  of  which  I  fortunately  possess  a  file  for  several 
years,  that  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  was  presented  to  his  late  Majestj 
at  the  drawing-room,  by  Lieut-General  Campbell  —  upon  which  the  Editor 
observes,  in  the  way  of  comment,  that  we  were  going,  remis  aique  tfelis,  into 
the  interests  ef  the  Pretender,  since  a  Scot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at 
Court.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  room  (the  frank  being  only  uneial)  for  hii 
farther  observations,  tending  to  show  the  apprehensions  entertained  by 
many  well-instructed  persons  of  the  period,  that  the  young  King  might 
himself  be  induced  to  become  one  of  the  Stewarts'  faction,— -a  catastrophe 
from  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  preserve  these  kingdoms. 

I  perceive  also,  by  a  marriage  contract  in  the  family  repositories,  that 
Miss  Lilias  Redgauntlet  of  Redgauntlet,  about  eighteen  months  after  the 
transactions  you  have  commemorated,  intermarried  with  Alan  Fairford« 
Esq,  Advocate  of  Clinkdollar,  who,  I  think,  we  may  not  unreasonably  eon* 
elude  to  be  the  same  person  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  pages 
of  your  narration,  in  my  last  excursion  to  Edinburgh,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  an  old  cadie,  from  whom,  at  the  expense  of  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  I  extracted  the  important  information, 
that  he  knew  Peter  Peebles  venr  well,  and  had  drunk  many  a  mntchkin  with 
him  in  Cadie  Fraser's  time.  He  said  that  he  lived  ten  years  after .  King 
George's  accession,  in  the  momentary  expectation  of  winning  his  cause  every 
day  in  the  Session  time,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  at  last  fell  down 
de.ad,  in  what  my  informer  called  a  "  Perplexity  fit,"  upon  a  proposal  for  a 
composition  being  made  to  him  in  the  Outer-House.  I  have  chosen  to  retain 
my  informer's  phrase,  not  being  able  justly  to  determine  whether  it  is  a 
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INTRODUCTION  —  (1832.) 


Thk  Tal*)8  of  the  Orusaders  was  determined  upon  as  the  title  of  the  fol* 

wwing  series  of  the  Novels,  rather  by  the  advice  of  the  few  triends  whom 
death  has  now  rendered  still  fewer,  than  by  the  author's  own  taste.  Not 
but  that  he  saw  plainly  enough  the  interest  which  might  be  excited  by  th« 
▼ery  name  of  the  Crusaders,  but  he  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  that 
that  interest  was  of  a  character  which  it  might  be  more  easy  to  create  than 
to  satisfy,  and  that  by  the  mention  of  so  magnificent  a  subject  each  reader 
might  be  induced  to  call  up  to  his  imagination  a  sketch  so  extensive  and  sa 
grand  that  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  author  to  fill  it  up,  who 
would  thus  stand  in  the  predicament  of  the  dwarf  brineing  with  him  a 
standard  to  measure  his  own  sta*ure,  and  showing  himself,  therefore,  say* 
Oteme,  "  a  dwarf  more  ways  than  one." 

It  is  a  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  it,  that  the  publisher  and 
author,  howerer  much  their  general  interests  are  the  same,  may  be  said  to 
differ  so  far  as  titlepages  are  concerned ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  the  tale-telhnjg. 
art,  if  it  could  be  termed  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  a  taking-title,  as  it 
IS  eaUed,  best  answers  the  purpose  of  the  bookseller,  since  it  often  goes  far 
to  cover  his  risk,  and  sells  an  edition  not  unfrequently  before  the  public 

'^?  ^®U  «o®n  it.  But  the  author  ought  to  seek  more  pwmanent  fame,  and 
wish  that  his  work,  when  its  leaves  are  first  cut  open,  should  be  at  least 
«Jiwy  judged  of.  Thus  many  of  the  best  novelists  have  been  anxious  to 
give  their  vvorks  sach  titles  as  render  it  out  of  the  reader's  power  to  oon* 
jecture  their  contents,  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 

fl  ^  *^^*  ^^^  ^^^  prevent  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  from  being  the  title 
fixed  on  ;  and  the  celebrated  year  of  projects  (eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nve)  being  the  time  of  publication,  an  introduction  was  prefixed  according 
to  the  hnniottr  of  the  day. 

The  first  tele  of  the  seeies  was  influenced  in  its  structure,  rather  by  the 
WISH  to  avoid  the  general  expectations  which  might  be  formed  from  the  tiUe, 
man  to  comply  with  any  one  of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the  rest.^  The  story 
was,  tnerofore  less  an  incident  belonging  to  the  Crusades,  than  one  which 
wao  occasioned  by  the  singular  cast  of  mind  introduced  and  spread  wide 
pv  ttiose  memorable  undertakings.  The  confusion  among  families  was  not 
the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinarv  nreoonderance  of  this  super* 
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parttf  of  £urope ;  and  the  returned  knight  or  baron,  according  to  his  temper, 
•at  down  good  naturedlj  contented  with  the  account  which  his  lady  gave 
of  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindicate  his  honour, 
which,  after  all,  had  been  endangered  chiefly  by  his  forsaking  his  hou8e> 
hold  gods  to  seek  adventures  in  Palestine. 

Scottish  tradition,  quoted,  I  think,  in  some  part  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy, 
ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tweedie,  a  family  once  stout  and  warlike,  a  descent 
which  would  not  have  misbecome  a  hero  of  antiquity.  A  baron,  somewhat 
elderly  we  may  suppose,  had  wedded  a  buxom  young  lady,  and  some  months 
after  their  union  he  lefb  her  to  ply  the  distaff  alone  in  his  old  tower,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tweed. 
lie  returned  after  seven  or  eight  years,  no  uncommon  space  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  Palestine,  and  found  his  family  had  not  been  lonely  in  his  absence,  the 
lady  having  been  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  (of  whose  approach 
she  could  give  the  best  account  of  any  one,)  who  hung  on  her  skirts,  and 
called  her  mammy,  and  was  just  such  as  the  baron  would  have  longed  to 
call  his  son,  but  that  he  could  by  no  means  make  his  age  correspond, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  civilians,  with  his  own  departure  for  Palestine. 
He  applied  to  his  wife,  therefore,  for  the  solution  of  this  dilemma.  The 
lady,  after  many  floods  of  tears,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the  occasion, 
iaformed  the  honest  gentleman,  that,  walking  one  day  alone  by  the  banks  of 
^e  infant  river,  a  human  form  arose  from  a  deep  eddy,  dtill  known  and  termed 
Tweed-pool,  who  deigned  to  inform  her  that  he  was  the  tutelar  genius  of  the 
stream,  and,  bongri  malgre,  became  the  father  of  the  sturdy  fellow,  whose 
appearance  had  so  much  surprised  her  husband.  This  story,  however 
suitable  to  Pagan  times,  would  have  met  with  full  credence  from  few  of  the 
baron's  contemporaries,  but  the  wife  was  youn^  and  beautiful,  the  husband 
old  and  in  his  dotage ;  her  family  (the  Frazers,  it  is  believed)  were  powerful 
and  warlike,  and  the  baron  had  had  fighting  enough  in  the  holy  wars.  The 
event  was,  that  he  believed,  or  seemed  to  believe,  the  tale,  and  remained 
contented  with  the  child  with  whom  his  wife  and  the  Tweed  had  generously 
presented  him.  The  only  circumstance  which  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  incident  was,  that  the  youth  retained  the  name  of  Tweed,  or  Tweedie. 
The  baron,  meanwhile,  could  not,  as  the  old  Scotch  song  says,  *'  Keep  the 
cradle  rowine,"  and  the  Tweed  apparently  thought  one  natural  son  was 
family  enough  for  a  decent  Presbyterian  lover ;  and  so  little ^all  had  the 
baron  in  his  composition,  that  having  bred  up  the  young  Tweed  as  his 
heir  while  be  lived,  he  left  him  in  that  capacity  when  he  died,  and  the  son 
of  the  river-god  founded  the  family  of  Drummelzier  and  others,  from  whom 
have  flowed,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  '*  many  a  brave  fellow, 
and  many  a  bauld  feat.'' 

The  tale  of  the  Noble  Moringer  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature — it  exists 
in  a  collection  of  German  popular  songs,  entitled,  Sammlung  Deutschen 
Yolkslieder,  Berlin,  1807 ;  published  by  Messrs.  Busching  and  Von  der 
Hagen.  The  song  is  supposed  to  be  extracted  from  a  manuscript  chronicle 
of  Nicholas  Thomann,  chaplain  to  St.  Leonard  in  Wissenhom,  and  dated 
1533.  The  ballad,  which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is  supposed  from  the 
language,  to  have  been  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  Noble 
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Qight,  when,  behold,  a  yision  ddscendB  on  the  noble  pilgrim  as  he  blfiepe  in 
tht  land  of  the  stranger. 

**  It  was  th«  noble  Morinser,  witoin  an  orehanl  alaptt 
Whea  on  the  Baroo*ii  MfuniberiDK  lenae  ■  budiof  mion  crept. 
And  whispered  in  hiii  ear  a  voice,  *  Tis  tirae.  Sir  Kjugbt,  to  wak«— 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritaire  anoCtaer  nuutor  take. 

"'Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rsin. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will,  thy  naUant  fassal  train { 
And  she,  the  lady  of  thy  lure,  i-o  finibful  ones  and  fur. 
This  night,  within  thy  hither's  hall,  she  weda  Hmnuumtk**  Mr.' " 

^  The  Morin^r  starts  up  and  prays  to  his  patron  St.  Thomas,  to  rescuv 
him  from  the  impending  shame,  which  his  devotion  to  his  patron  had  placed 
him  in  danger  of  incurring.  St.  Thomas,  who  must  have  felt  the  justioe 
of  the  imputation,  performs  a  miracle.  The  Moringer's  senses  were 
drenched  in  oblivion,  and  when  he  waked  he  lay  in  a  well-known  spot  of 
his  own  domain ;  on  his  right  the  Castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his  left  the 
mill,  which,  as  usual,  was  built  not  far  distant  from  the  Castle. 

*  He  leaned  npon  his  ptltrini's  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew— 
So  altered  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew. 
The  baroo  to  the  miller  saiJ, '  Good  finend.  for  eharitr. 
Tell  a  poor  pilgrim,  in  your  land,  what  tidings  may  there  be  V 

"The  miller  answered  him  again— 'He  knew  of  little  news, 
Save  that  the  lady  of  the  laud  did  a  new  bridefrroon  choose ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word. 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  ItHd. 

"'Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill,  which  wins  me  living  free— 
Gtid  rest  the  baron  in  his  grave,  he  aye  was  kind  to  me  I 
And  when  St.  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll. 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  iti&t.' " 

^  The  baron  proceeds  to  the  Castle  gate,  which  is  bolted  to  prevent  intru- 
sion, while  the  inside  of  the  mansion  rung  with  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  lady.  The  pilgrim  prayed  the  porter  for  entrance,  conjuring 
him  by  his  own  sufferings,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  late  Moringer;  by  the 
orders  of  his  lady,  the  warder  gave  him  admittance. 

"Then  up  the  hall  paced  MorioKer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow; 
It  wt  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know. 
He  sat  him  on  s  luwiy  bench,  oppressed  with  wo  and  wrong ; 
Short  while  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seemed  little  space  so  Mof . 

"Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  hour 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new  mude  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower. 

'Our  Castle's  wont,'  a  bride's  man  said, '  hath  been  both  firm  and  iong^ 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chaut  a  song.'  ** 

When  thus  caUed  upon,  the  disguised  baron  sung  the  following  melar 
choly  ditty:—  r  o  o 

"*  Chill  Sows  the  lay  of  frozea  age,'  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
*Nor  golden  meeJ,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue. 
Once  did  1  sit,  thou  briueirroum  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine. 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride,  with  all  her  charms,  was  mine. 


out  time  traced  furrows  on  my  nee,  and  l  grew  silver  naira,  -^ 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  vouth,  she  left  this  brow  apd  beard ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  staae. 
And  minfle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  Avaen  age.^  " 

^  J*l®  ^^y'  moved  at  the  doleful  recollections  which  the  palmer's  song  re- 
wiiea  sent  to  him  a  cup  of  wine.  The  palmer,  having  exhausted  th% 
Wested i'**^*^  it,  and  having  first  dropped  ia  the  cup  his  nuptial  nig 
^        fl  tne  l^dy  to  pledge  her  venerable  guest. 

**  The,  ring  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near. 
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**It  wai  HantetMn  then  mae  op,  bis  lUchina  then  1m  draw, 
He  kneeled  before  the  Moringer,  aod  down  his  weapon  threw : 
*  My  oath  and  knitrhtly  faith  are  broke.'  these  were  Uie  words  he  nidi 
*Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  Taasal's  sword,  and  take  thy  Taasal's  h«ad. 

**The  noble  Morinicer.  he  smiled,  and  then  aload  did  say. 

'He  ftnthers  wisdom  that  hath  roamed  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day. 

My  daughter  now  hath  (ifieeu  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  nod  fiur ; 

I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

"The  yovng  bridefrroom  hath  yoothfhl  bride,  the  cM  bridegroom  Hm old. 
Whose  fiuth  were  kept  till  term  und  tide  su  punctaally  were  told. 
Bat  Messings  on  the  wurder  kind  that  oped  my  caeile  nie. 
For  had  1  come  at  morrow  tide,  1  came  a  day  too  late.  ** 

There  is  also,  in  the  rich  field  of  Geroian  romance,  another  edition  of 
this  etorj,  which  has  been  converted  by  M.  Tieck  (whose  labours  of  that 
kind  have  been  so  remarkable)  into  the  subject  of  one  of  his  romantic 
dramas.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  detail  it,  as  the  present  antbor 
adopted  his  idea  of  the  tale  chiefly  from  the  edition  preserved  in  the  man- 
sion of  Haighhall,  of  old  the  mansion-house  of  the  family  of  Braidshaigh, 
now  possessed  by  their  descendants  on  the  fencale  side,  the  Earls  of  Bal- 
carras.  The  story  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Noble  Moringer,  only  tbero 
is  no  miracle  of  St.  Thomas  to  shock  the  belief  of  good  Protestants.  I  am 
permitted,  by  my  noble  friends,  the  lord  and  lady  of  Haighhall,  to  prin> 
the  following  extract  from  the  family  genealogy. 

dft  Wnifam  3Bca)»])agl)e  2ti      ^  jnatell  )augt)tec  anil 
done  to  Sbx  fot^n  toas  iSL  \  dole  liette  of  ?i|uoD 

oveat  tcaHellec  anH  SC  s  Voj^n  He  IQaglie  anH 

doulHser  anH  mamtteli  \  dSUttxoXit  anH  ^ti  (ssue 

So  ;  rNT.  8.  S  2. 

of  tftfs  JHabel  Is  a  stotfl  bs  ttaHftfon  of  unlionte) 
ber(t5  t)»at  fn  Sbx  HVaUam  IScalisliafle's  atoencc 
(befnfle  10  seates  atoa^  in  tfie  toatts)  slje 
man;(e1i  a  toelsti  fct.    Sbx  WdlCam  cetomfnae 
from  tte  toares  came  in  a  l^lmets  fyabft  amo^ 
iifist  t^  $oore  to  liagte.   W&^  to^en  slje  sato  U 
confiettfnfle  tlmt  lie  fabouteli  fiec  former 
Imstanti  toept,  for  tolifcfi  tjjie  itt  tl^stittti  lier 
at  Uifcl)  Sbx  Wnifam  toent  anti  maHe  litm  selfe 
B^natone  to  tis  Pennants  fn  tocfi  space  tfie  tt 
fUJi.    tut  aeare  to  Ketoton  l^rlte  Sbx  WflUam  ovev^ 
toolte  Mm  an)  slue  tfm.    Slie  uaXti  9ame 
ilUliell  teas  enfo^neli  tjn  jder  confessor  to 
Tioe  IPennances  ts  flotng  onest  euers  toeeft 
fiarefout  anli  bare  leaflli  to  a  Crosse  ner  WCgin 
from  tte  liag^e  todest  sbe  KueH  U  is  called 
Hfbrbb  I  to  VnUt  ttaji ;  U  ttiec  monument  3Ljg€M 
fn  tofa^n  Cjjiurcti  f^s  sou  see  tfier  IN^rli 

0ln:9om:18iai. 

There  were  many  vestijres  around  Haighhall,  both  of  the  Catholic  penances 
jf  the  Lady  Mabel,  and  toe  history  of  this  unfortunate  transaction  in  par 
ticular  ;  the  whole  history  was  within  the  memory  of  man  portrayed  upou 
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Thir.^**?-^*^®'  defaced  the  effigies  of  the  knight  and  Udy  oa  the  tomb. 
whTr»K*\k  '***'^  *'«  preserved  in  Mr.  Roby't  Traditioni  of  LancMhire.*  te 
th^t&'%I^^^  «  referred  for  farther  partieuhmi.  It  doe*  not  »ppew 
hsi^*^  t""  ^^l^^^^  Braid«haiffh  was  irreparably  offended  against  the  toe 
ino«7^^u  ^  Mabel,  although  he  certainly  showed  himself  of  a  more  fiery 
toi^  *»*'*  tJie  Scottish  and  German  barons  who  were  heroes  of  the  former 
St«*L  The  tradition,  which  the  author  knew  very  early  in  life,  was  told  te 
^  ♦K^  .  '***  ^^y  Baloarras.  He  was  so  mnoh  struck  with  it,  that  being 
■w  inat  time  profuse  of  legendary  lore,  be  inserted  it  in  the  shape  of  a  note 
!?  J7  *^«™y.  the  first  of  his  romantic  offences.  Had  he  then  known,  as  he 
w>w  does,  the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is  likely  that,  as  dirooted  in  the  inim^ 
w>ie  recwft  for  making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in  the  Guardian,  he  would 

A*  ?**  **  ^^'  ^^^^  future  opportunity, 
ft^ii^fi:  ^^*^^'  *^«  **!«  *»ad  not  been  completely  told,  and  was  a  very  in- 
w  V  ^  <»«•  an«l  as  it  was  sufficiently  interwoven  with  the  Crusades,  the 
^'a  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Norman  lords  of  the  Marches  was  selected 
•^  *  V^nod  when  all  freedoms  might  be  taken  with  the  strict  truth  of  history 
without  enotmntaring  any  well  known  fact  which  might  render  the  narrar 
nve  improbable.  Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which  vindicates  the  prober 
UiV^  *?  it^®  **^*»  ^»^»  ^^^  it»  'faw  and  murders,  be  best  found  described 

^J-^^'^^S  passage  of  Oryffyth  Ap  Edwin's  wars. 
K«    •  u* J  P^*»ce  in  conjunction  with  Algar.  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  been 
TOMiished  from  England  aa  a  traitor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
marched  into  Herefordshire  and  wasted  all  that  fertile  country  with  fire  and 
kH^     I  ^  ''®v«nge  the  death  of  his  brother  Rhees,  whose  head  had  been 
Drought  to  Edward  in  pursuance  of  an  order  sent  by  the  King  on  account 
yL  a       ^^PE^^lations  which  he  had  committed  against  the  English  on  the 
Doraers.      To  stop  these  ravages  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  nephew  to 
JMward,  advanced  with  an  jSmy,  not  of  English  alone,  but  of  mercenary 
a^Jff  ^?^®    *5^  French,  whom  he  had  entertained  in  his  service,  against 
wkT  /lu  *?^  ^Igar.     He  met  them  near  Hereford,  and  offered  them  battle, 
wnicn  the  Welsh  monarch,  who  had  won  five  pitched  battles  before,  and 
rH^I^A  *5*?.«>«ght  without  conquering,  joyfully  accepted.    The  earl  had  com- 
manded his  English  forces  to  fight  on  horseback,  in  imitation  of  the  Not- 
mans,  against  their  usual  custom ;  but  the  Welsh  making  a  furious  and 
aesperate   charge,  that  nobleman  himself,  and  the  foreign  cavalry  led  by 
fil^i-^®^®  ®?  daunted  at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  shamefully  fled  without 
ngnting  ;   which  being  seen  by  the  English,  they  also  turned  their  backs  on 
loe  enemy,  who,  having  killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  them  as  they  could 
f^^  «  "5  !l**^  >  *^®»'  flight,  entered  triumphantly  into  Hereford,  spoiled 
twi^  ^f  ^^^y*  ^^^^  *hQ  walls  to  the  ground,  slaughtered  some  of  the 

citiaens  led  many  of  tbem  captive,  and  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Welsh 
Chronicle)  left  nothing  in  the  town  but  blood  and  ashes.  After  this  exploit 
l^y}^}'^^^}^^^  returned  into  "Wales,  undoubtedly  from  a  desire  of  secui- 
fJFJ       J  f  "«*^'*«''«'  ^^^  the  rich  plunder  they  had  gained.    The  King  of 

aU  f.^;;^  ^^rS^^i?"  ^j^^'^'"'^"ded  Earl  Harold  to  collect  a  great  army  from 
ail  p&rt3  ot- the  kingdom,  and  asaembling  them  at  Gloucester,  advanced  from 

tt^'^^^  ^''"''^^  '^'  d^«"»oorofGry#yth  in  North  Wales.  He  performed 
h^8  orders,  and  penetrated  ioL  that  country  without  resistance  from  the 
Zt^^'^''^.^^^^  ""^  Algar^teturn'nn"t7sr^^^^  parts  of  South  Wales. 
What  were  their  reasons  fo^  thU  J^n^duct  we  are  not  well  informed;  nor 
«vbir  Harold  did  nnt  nn«„.-_    .    *^ois  couuui.u  wc  »  o^r^Aara 
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not  very  honourable  to  England,  as  he  made  no  satisfaction  for  the  miMhief 
he  had  done  in  the  war,  nor  any  submissions  to  Edward.  Harold  man 
doubtless  have  had  some  private  and  forcible  motives  to  conclude  such  a 
treaty.  The  very  next  jear  the  Welsh  monarch,  upon  what  quarrel  we 
know  not,  made  a  new  incursion  into  England,  and  killed  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  many  more  of  the  English,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Edward  was  counselled  hj  Harold,  and  Leofrick, 
ISarl  of  Mercia,  to  make  peace  with  him  again ;  which  he  again  broke ;  nor 
could  he  be  reetarained  by  any  means,  from  these  barbarous  inroads,  before 
the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-three ;  when  Edward,  whose  patience  and 
pacific  disposition  had  been  too  much  abused,  commissioned  Harold  to 
assemble  tne  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  war  up  >ii  him  in 
his  own  country  till  he  baa  subdued  or  destroyed  him.  That  general  acted 
80  vigorously,  and  with  so  much  celerity,  that  he  had  like  to  have  surprised 
him  in  his  pidace :  but  just  before  the  English  forces  arrived  at  his  gate, 
having  notice  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and  seeing  no  other  means 
of  safety,  he  threw  himself  with  a  few  of  his  household  into  one  of  his  ships 
which  happened  at  the  instant  to  be  ready  to  sail  and  put  to  sea.'' — Ltttli- 
ton's  Hut,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

This  passage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  fictitious 
tale  iola,  in  the  Romance. 

Abbotsford,  1«(  June,  1832. 
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VINUTIS  OF  SEDERUNT  OF  A  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  DESIGN- 
ING TO  FORK  A  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY,  UNITED  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  WRITING 
AND  PUBLISHING  THE  CLASS  OF  WORKS  CALLED  THE  WAYERLEF  NOYSLS, 

Hiu»  iH  VBB  Wavkrloo  Tatbut,  RiomT^s  BEnxa^  SMHSCBeH^ 

Ul  June,  182ft. 


(The  reader  muiit  hsTe  rBmarked,  that  the  rariooa  editiana  of  the  praoaedinga  at  thia  nwetiiiff  w«re  givao  m 
the  public  papera  with  rather  more  than  asaal  inancaracjr.  The  caaae  of  thia  waa  no  ill-timed  delicacy  oa 
the  part  of  the  (entlemen  of  the  preaa  to  aasert  their  pnvilegir  of  nniTeml  pwaanea  wherever  «  fcw  an 
met  togBther.  and  to  commit  to  the  public  prints  whatever  maj  then  and  there  paaa  of  the  moat  privala 
nature.  But  rery  unusual  and  arbitrary  methods  were  resorted  to  on  the  preaent  ooeaaion  to  prevent  the 
repi>rteta  using  a  right  which  is  generallj  conceded  to  them  by  alnioet  all  meetinga,  whether  of  a  political 
or  oommereial  description.  Our  own  reporter,  indeed,  was  bold  enough  to  accrete  himaelf  under  the  Secre- 
taiy's  table,  and  waa  not  diaoovered  *ill  the  me^ng  waa  well-nigh  over.  We  are  aorry  to  aay,  he  aulierad 
much  in  peraon  from  fists  and  toea,  and  two  or  three  principal  pages  were  torn  out  of  his  note-book,  which 
occasionn  hia  report  to  break  off  abruptly.  We  cannot  but  consider  this  behaviour  as  more  particularly 
Uiiberml  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  themselves  a  kind  of  gentlemen  of  the  preaa ;  and  they  ought  to  i 
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^^f^JL  Q*****'  ^^^  Jonathan  Oldbuok,  Esq.  of  Monkbarns,  waa  reque«wd  tc 
«'•  a«  secretary. 

he  Preses  then  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following  purpose : — 

€<  T    "  Gentlemen, 
1  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  we  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  valua- 
tK    P^^?'*'y  ^hich  has  accumulated  under  our  common  labours.    While 
me  public  have  been  idly  engaged  in  ascribing  to  one  individual  or  another 
lue  imnaense  mass  of  various  matter,  which  the  labours  of  many  had  accu- 
mulated, you,   gentlemen,  well  know,  that  every  person  in  this  numerous 
assembly  haa^bad   his  share  in  the  honours  and  profits  of  our  common 
success.^  It  18^  indeed,  to  me  a  mystery,  how  the  sharp-sighted  could  sup- 
pose so  huge  a  mass  of  sense  and  nonsense,  jest  and  earnest,  humorous  and 
pathetic,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  amounting  to  scores  of  volumes,  could 
be  the  work  of  one  hand,  when  we  know  the  doctrine  so  well  laid  down  by 
the  immortal  Adam  Smith,  concerning  the  division  of  labour.    Were  those 
who  entertained  an  opinion  so  strange,  not  wise  enough  to  know,  that  it 
requires  twenty  pairs  of  hands  to  make  a  thing  so  trifling  as  a  pin — ^twenty 

^^F}j  ^^  ^^Ss  to  kill  an  animal  so  insignificant  as  a  fox  ? " 

•1*1   *^"*»  °**"  ^"  »aid  a  stout  countryman,  "  I  have  a  grew-bitch  at  hame 
^  ..  w^^^?  '^®  ^®^*  *^  i"  PomoraKrains,  before  ye  could  say.  Dumpling." 

Who  is  that  person  ?"  said  the  Freses,  with  some  warmth,  as  it  appeared 
to  us. 

"  A  son  of  Dandy  Dinmont's,"  answered  the  unabashed  rustic.  "God, 
ye  may  mind  him,  I  think  I— ane  o'  the  best  in  your  aught,  I  reckon.  A.nd, 
ye  see,  I  am  come  into  the  farm,  and  maybe  something  mair,  and  a  wheen 
shares  in  this  buik-trade  of  yours." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  Preses,  "  peace,  I  pray  thee,  peace.  Gentle- 
™®"».^*ien  thus  interrupted,  I  was  on  the  point  of  introducing  the  business 
of  this  meeting,  being,  as  is  known  to  most  of  you,  the  discussion  of  a  pro- 
position now  on  your  table,  which  I  myself  had  the  honour  to  suggest  at 
mst  meeting,  namely,  that  we  do  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  ordinary,  to  associate  us  into  a  corporate  body,  and  give  us  a 
pct'soni  standi  injudicio,  with  full  power  to  prosecute  and  bring  to  convic- 
tion all  eucroachers  upon  our  exclusive  privilege,  in  the  manner  therein  to 
be  naade  and  provided.     In  a  letter  from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dousterswivel 

which  I  have  received " 

^    Oldbuck,  warmly  -—  "  I  object  to  that  fellow's  name  being  mentioned ;  he 
IS  a  common  swindler." 

•  '*  ^?^  shame,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "  to  use  such  terms  respect- 
ing the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  great  patent  machine  erected  at  Gronin- 
g^**»  ^^^re  they  put  in  raw  hemp  at  one  end,  and  take  out  ruffled  shirts  at 
ttie  other,  without  ihe  aid  of  hackle  or  rippling-comb  — loom,  shuttle,  or 
^^^^'^  —  scissors,  needle,  or  seamstress.  He  had  just  completed  it,  by  the 
a.clclition  of  a  piece  of  machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  the  laundress;  but 
wnen  it  wjw  exhibited  before  his  honour  the  burgomaster,  it  had  the  incon- 
venience of  heating  the  smoothing-irons  red-hot;  excepting  which,  the  ex- 
^®I7  vvii^  ^^aTa'^^^  satisfactory.  He  will  become  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 
"  ^?:}'  ^     1  1^'A,^1^^'J^^'  "  if  tbe  scoundrel '' 
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Tboru  ^as  ^  murmur  of  disapprobation  at  this  pro{.  »8al,  and  the  wardiii 
'*  BlowF  up/'  and  "  Bread  taken  out  of  our  mouths/'  and  "  They  might  as 
well  construct  a  Hteam  parson/'  were  whispered.  And  it  was  not  without 
repeated  calls  to  order,  that  the  Preses  obtained  an  opportunity  of  resuming 
his  address. 

"  Order !  —  Order  I  Pray,  support  the  chair.  Hear,  hear,  hear  die 
chair!" 

.  **  Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  premised,  that  this  mechanical  operation  can 
only  apply  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  at  present  composed 
out  of  commonplaces,  such  as  the  loYe-speeches  of  the  hero,  the  description 
of  the  heroine's  person,  the  moral  observations  of  all  sorts,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  happiness  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Dousterswivel  has 
sent  me  some  drawings,  which  go  far  to  show,  that  by  placing  the  words 
and  phrases  technically  employed  on  these  subjects,  in  a  sort  of  framework, 
like  that  of  the  Sage  of  Laputa,  and  changing  them  by  such  a  mechanical 
process  as  that  by  which  weavers  of  damask  alter  their  patterns,  many  new 
and  happy  combinations  cannot  fail  to  occur,  while  the  author,  tired  of 
pumping  his  own  brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  the  use  of 
his  fingers." 

"  I  speak  for  information,  Mr.  Preses,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence  Tem- 
pleton ;  **  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  the  late  publication  of  Walladmor 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Dousterswivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine/'* 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Templeton/'  said  the  Preses ;  "  there  are  good  things 
in  W-alladmor,  I  assure  you,  had  the  writes  known  any  thing  about  the 
country  in  which  he  laid  the  scene." 

**  Or  had  he  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  ourselves,  to  lay  the  scene  in  such 
a  remote  or  distant  country  that  noVjody  should  be  able  to  back-speerf  him,'' 
said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Preses,  **you  mnst  consider  the  thing  waa 
got  up  for  the  German  market,  where  folks  are  no  better  judges  of  Welsh 
manners  than  of  Welsh  crw."j 

"  I  make  it  mv  prayer  that  this  be  not  found  the  fault  of  our  own  next 
venture,"  said  Dr.  Dryasdust,  pointing  to  some  books  which  lay  on  the  table. 
**  I  fear  the  manners  expressed  in  that  *  Betrothed '  of  ours,  will  scarce  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Cymmerodion  ;  I  could  have  wished  that  Llhuyd  had 
been  looked  into — that  Powel  had  been  consulted — that  Lewis's  History  had 
been  quoted,  the  preliminary  dissertations  particularly,  in  order  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  work." 

"  Weight !"  said  Captain  Clutterbuck ;  "  by  my  soul,  it  is  heavy  enough 
already.  Doctor." 

**  Speak  to  the  chair,"  said  the  Preses,  rather  peevishly. 

"  To  the  chair,  then,  I  say  it,"  said  Captain  Clutterbuck,  '*  that  *  The  Be- 
trothed '  is  heavy  enough  to  break  down  the  chair  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or 
Cador-Edris  itself.  I  must  add,  however,  that,  in  my  poor  mind,  *Th6 
Talisman'  goes  more  trippingly  off."|| 

"  It  it>  not  for  me  to  speak,"  said  the  worthy  minister  of  Saint  Ronan'a 
•Well ;  "but  yet  I  must  say,  that  being  so  long  engaged  upon  the  Siege  of 
Ptolemais,  my  work  ought  to  have  been  brought  out,  humble  though  it  ha 
before  any  other  upon  a  similar  subject  at  least." 

"Your  Siege,  Parson!"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  great  contempt;  "will 
you  speak  of  your  paltry  prose-doings  in  my  presence,  whose  great  Hista 
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now  HT^nV^^^^i^^^  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  during  this  diecaseion, 
Bort  of  H-^  ^*  •  <l^gnity  and  determination.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  this 
U-  that  ®^"f  ®*®^  «  highly  irregular.  There  is  a  question  before  you,  and 
let  m  J'  gentlemen,  I  must  confine  your  attention.  Priority  of  publication, 
ticism  '®^*"^y^"»  gentlemen,  is  always  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Cri- 
I  will  'l  ®^^®*^^°*^^fttion  on  such  subjects  is  without  appeal.  I  declare 
n^j^  ®*T®  ^°®  chair,  if  any  more  extraneous  matter  be  introduced.  —  And 
iCenU^^*^  ^^^^  ^®  *^®  ^°®®  ™®'*  *°  order,  I  would  wish  to  have  some 

joint  ^v^t  ^P^^'^.^'PO^  *he  question,  whether,  as  associated  to  carry  on  a 
bo  iwT*  ^'^de  in  fictitious  narrative,  in  prose  and  verse,  we  ought  not  to 

i^^^^^^^^r?^'"^^^^  W  ^<5t  of  Parliament?  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  the 
proposal  ?     Vts  unitafiniior,  is  a6  old  and  true  adage." 

•aid  OMh*J'****^  *^***^^*^"*"*'  "  *  brocard  as  ancient  and  as  veritable," 
^^  ^'anock,  who  seemed  determined,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  pleased  with 
1*0  proposalthat  was  announced  by  the  chair. 

u  V'^™®'. ^onkbams,"  said  the  Preses,  in  his  most  coaxing  manner,  "you 
unift       «***®^  ***®  monastic  institutions  deeply,  and  know  there  must  be  a 

nion  ot  persons  and  talents  to  do  any  thing  respectable,  and  attain  a  due 
•scendance  over  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Tres  faciunt  coUegium^  it  takes 
***^.°>?»t8  to  make  a  convent."      ^  -^ 

•nftH  •     K^*"^  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  replied  Oldbuck,  not  in  the  least  soft^ 

nwi  in  his  opposition  ;  "a quotation  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  other." 

v^ome,  come,"  said  the  Preses,  "you  know  the  Prince  of  Orange  said  to 

;:  T  t^°'^",T»  *  Without  an  association,  we  are  a  rope  of  sand.' " 

thA  7.1^"?^'     rephed  Oldbuck,  "  it  would  have  been  as  seemly  that  none  of 

«Vif h         j;«aven   had  been  displayed  on  tWs  occasion,  though  you  be  the 

lfi««  ^^\.%\^^^^^*®  ^^^«1-    I  know  nothing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  after 

"A    A^      i^*^^  ^^^  *  ^^  «leal  of  the  immortal  William  the  Third." 
Oldh     t    V?-         *^®*^  ^^  my  recollection,"  said  Mr.  Templeton,  whispering  to 
vi^ucR,      It  ^f^Q  Seymour  made  the  remark  to  the  Prince,  not  the  Prince 
i»ft«  ^  n^"5'  *^^*  *®  *  specimen  of  our  friend's  accuracy,  poor  gentle- 

S^kin  ^u'"''**  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^"  memory  I  of  late  years— failing  fast,  sir— 

'Ji^!^%  ^'^^^i'^g  <Jown,  too."  said  Mr,  Oldbuck.     "  But  what  can  you 
expect  ot  a  man  too  fond  of  his  own  hasty  and  flashy  compositions,  to  take 
the  assistance  of  men  of  reading  and  of  i>lid  parte  ?" 
n«#x«i.*^  ^^ispenng— no  caballing— no  private  business,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
!«^!^vJf  **  •      -Prese^  who  reminded  us  somewhat  of  a  Highland  drover  engaged 

*?¥  K^"*^^  V  ^^Pi"g  in  the  straight  road  his  excursive  black  cattle. 
^^  ,^  pave  not  yet  heard,"  he  continued,  "a  single  reasonable  objection  to 
applying  tor  the  Act  of  Pariiament,  of  which  the  draught  lies  on  the  table. 
l«  ^K^**  ^  *^*^®  *^*'  **^®  extremes  of  rude  and  of  civilized  society  are, 
mth^e  our  days,  on  the  point  of  approaching  to  each  other.  In  the  patri- 
f^f if  P®"^?'  *  ™*'^  i«  j^«  own  weaver,  tailor,  butcher,  shoemaker,  and  so 
\ZAiti^  ^^  ^^  u®  ^^%  ^^  Stock-companies,  as  the  present  may  be  called,  an 
individual  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  exercise  the  same  plurality  of  trades. 

hi«  ™  t  J^!;«^^f  ^u'l^  ^^g^ly  into  tbese  speculatUs,  may  combine 

!^*..^^„«   f  ^H^i*"r^  ''''\.  '  in^provement  of  his  own  income,  just  like  the 
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Gompan;^  of  Undertakers  shall  unite  with  the  Medical  Faealty,  as  (n*opo«ed 

by  the  late  facetious  Doctor  G ,  under  the  firm  of  Death  and  tl  e  Doe^f 

the  shareholder  might  contrive  to  secure  to  his  heirs  a  handsome  slice  of  hi* 
own  death-bed  and  funeral  expenses.  In  short,  Stock-Companies  are  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  and  an  Incorporating  Act  will,  I  think,  be  particularly 
useful  in  bringing  back  the  body,  over  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  preside, 
to  a  spirit  of  subordination,  highly  necessary  to  success  in  every  enterprisa 
where  joint  wisdom,  talent,  and  labour,  are  to  be  emf^oyed.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  state,  that,  besides  several  di£ferences  amongst  yourselves,  I 
have  not  myself  for  some  time  been  treated  with  that  de&rence  among  yoa 
which  circumstances  entitled  me  to  expect." 

**Hinc  iUce  tachrymce,*^  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

*'  But,"  continued  the  Chairman,  "  I  see  other  gentlemen  inrpatient  to 
deliver  their  opinions,  and  I  desire  to  stand  in  no  man's  way.  1  therefore 
—  my  plaee  in  this  chair  forbidding  me  to  originate  the  motion  —  beg  some 
gentleman  may  move  a  committee  for  revising  the  draught  of  the  mil  now 
upon  the  table,  and  which  has  been  duly  circulated  among  those  having 
interest,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  it  before  the  House  early 
next  session. 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  at  length  Mr.  Oldbuck 
again  rose.  **  It  seems,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  chair,  "  that  no  one 
present  is  willing  to  make  the  motion  you  point  at.  I  lum  sorry  no  more 
qualified  person  has  taken  upon  him  to  show  any  reasons  in  the  eontrair,  and 
that  it  has  fallen  on  me,  as  we  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-tbe-cat  with  you ;  aneni 
whilk  phrase,  Pitscottie  hath  a  pleasant  jest  of  the  great  Earl  of  Angus — " 

Here  a  gentleman  whispered  tff^the  speaker,  **Have  a  care  of  Pitscottie  1" 
and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  the  hint,  went  on. 

"  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there — ^Well,  gentlemen,  to  be  short,  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  general  reasonings  whilk  have  this  day  been 
delivered,  as  I  may  say.  ex  caih&dra  ;  nor  will  I  charge  our  worthy  Freses 
with  an  attempt  to  obtain  over  us,  per  ambages^  and  under  colour  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  a  despotic  authority,  inconsistent  vrith  our  freedom.  Bat 
this  I  will  say,  that  times  are  so  much  changed  above  stairs,  that  whereas 
last  year  you  might  have  obtained  an  act  incorporating  a  Stock  Comfpany 
for  riddling  ashes,  you  will  not  be  able  to  procure  one  this  vear  for  gather- 
ing pearls.  What  signifies,  then,  wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting,  by 
inquiring  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  go  in  at  a  door  which  we  know  to  be 
bolted  and  barred  in  our  face,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  companies  for  fire 
or  air,  land  or  water,  which  we  have  of  late  seen  blighted  I" 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  seemingly  of  approbation,  in  which 
the  words  might  be  distinguished,  " Needless  to  think  of  it"  —  "Money 
thrown  away"  —  '*  Lost  before  the  committee,"  &g.  &c.  Ac.  But  above  the 
tumult,  the  voices  of  two  gentlemen,  in  difierent  comers  of  the  room,  an- 
swered each  other  clear  and  loud,  like  the  blows  of  the  two  figures  on  Saint 
Dunstan's  clock;  and  although  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation,  er.dear 
voured  to  silence  them,  his  interruption  had  only  the  effect  of  cutting  their 
words  up  into  syllables,  thus,  — 

First  Voice,  "  The  Lord  Chan " 

Second  Voice,  "  The  Lord  Lau " 

Chairman,  (loudly.)  "  Scandalum  magnatum  I" 

First  Voice.  "  The  Lord  Chancel '' 

Second  Voice.  "  The  Lord  Lauder " 

Chairman,  (louder  vet.)  "Breach  of  Privilege  I"  * 
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tionid '^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^®  meeting,  joined  to  those  of  the  voices  already  men 

as  P^Tf^^  persons  present  seemed  to  consider  the  business  of  the  meetir.j! 
tn  H^  *.  ^  ^®^®  beginning  to  handle  their  hats  and  canes,  with  a  viei^ 
riniJ  ^  •  u"^®*  ^^^"  *^®  Chairman,  who  had  thrown  himself  back  in  his 
him  1^*^  *"  *^^  ^^  manifest  mortification  and  disple»isure,  again  drew 
ninaseit  up  and  commanded  attention.  All  stopped,  though  some  shrugged 
«neir  shoulders,  as  if  under  the  predominating  influenee  of  what  is  called  a 
.fV  ^^  .  ®  *^^  of  i^is  discourse  soon  excited  anxions  attention. 
1  perceive,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  like  the  young  birdj», 
f  fK*''^  *™P*^ient  to  leave  their  mother's  nest  —  take  care  your  own  pen- 
t^tbers  are  strong  enough  to  support  you ;  since,  as  for  my  part,  I  am  tiieti 


leave  you  and  your  whole  hacked  stock  in  trade — your  caverns  and 
your  castles  — your  modern  antiques,  and  your  antiquated  moderns  —  your 
contusion  of  times,  manners,  and  circumstances— your  properties,  as  plaver- 
toik  say  of  scenery  and  dresses  — the  whole  of  your  exhausted  expedients, 
totbe  fools  who  choose  to  deal  with  them.  I  will  vindicate  my  own  fame 
with  my  own  right  hand,  without  appealing  to  such  halting  assisUnts, 

*  Whom  I  hare  i»ed  for  sport,  rtith«r  ihan  need.' 

•-—I  Will  lary  tny  foundations  better  than  on  quii^sands  — I  will  rear  my 

•^pucture  of  better  materials  than  painted  cards;  in  a  word,  I  will  write 
History!" 

rhere  was  a  tumolt  of  surprise,  amid  which  our  reporter  detected  the 

;?^V*^  expressions:—"  The  devil  you  will  I"—"  You,  my  dear  sir,  you  V 

M     d     -if  ^  "  gendeman  forgets  that  l>e  is  the  greatest  liar  since  Sir  John 

"  Not  the  worse  historian  for  that,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  since  history,  yon 
know,  IS  half  fiction." 

•♦iT  ^'r    ••^®^®^  ^^^  **>»*  half  being  forthcoming,"  said  the  former  speaker ; 

but  for  the  scantling  of  truth  which  is  necessary  after  all,  Lord  help  us  I— 
•Ueoffrey  of  Monmouth  wiU  be  Lord  Clarendon  to  him." 

As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more  than  one  member  of  the  meeting  was 
aeen  to  tooeh  his  forehead  significantly,  while  Captain  Clutterbuok  humm'd 

Be  bj  your  friend*  mlviscd, 
Too  rash,  too  hasty,  dud, 
Mau;(te  yoar  holts  and  wi»c  head, 
The  worli(  will  ttiiuk  yoa  mad. 

"  The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  what  you  please,"  said  the 
V/hatrmap,  elevating  his  voice ;  "  but  I  intend  to  write  the  oiost  wonderful 
book  which  the  word  ever  read -^  a  book  in  which  every  incident  shall  be 
incredible,^  yet  strictly  true  — a  work  recalling  recollections  with  which  the 
♦ars  of  this  generation  once  tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  our  chil- 
^ren  with  an  admiration  approaching  to  incredulity.  Such  shall  be  the 
Life  o^  Napoi^eon  Bonapaetb  by  the  Author  of  Waverlby." 
M  r^^^l  S^*^™  *^*5*  »n^  exclamation  which  followed  this  annunciation, 
Mr.  Oldbuck  dropped  his  snuff-box ;  and  the  Scottish  rappee,  which  dis- 
persed   itself   m  coBsequenoe.  hs^  «flfcRfri»  nn^n  tbe  naRaV  organs  of  our 
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C^aptir  t^i  ^itHt. 


Now  in  these  days  were  hotte  wars  upon  the  Marches  of  Wales. 

Lkwib's  Hidorjf, 

The  Chronicles,  from  which  this  narratiTe  is  extracted,  assure  us,  that 
during  the  long  period  when  the  Welsh  princes  maintained  their  independ- 
ence, the  year  1187  was  peculiarly  marked  as  favourable  to  p^use  betwixt 
them  and  their  warlike  neighbours,  the  Lords  Marchers,  who'  inhabited 
those  formidable  castles  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  British,  on  the  rains 
of  which  the  traveller  gazes  with  wonder.  This  was  the  time  when  Bald- 
win, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  the  learned  Giraldus  de 
Barri,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  preached  the  Crusade  from 
castle  to  castle,  from  town  to  town :  awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of  his 
native  Cambria  with  the  call  to  arms  for  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
and,  while  he  deprecated  the  feuds  and  wars  of  Christian  men  against  each 
other,  held  out  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  age  a  general  object  of  ambition, 
and  a  scene  of  adventure,  where  the  favour  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  earthy 
renown,  was  to  reward  the  successful  champions. 

Yet  the  British  chieftains,  among  the  thousands  whom  this  spirit-stirring 
summons  called  from  their  native  land  to  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition, 
had  perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  declining  the  summons.  The  superior  skill 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  knights,  who  were  engaged  in  constant  inroads  on 
the  Welsh  frontier,  and  who  were  frequently  detaching  from  it  large  por- 
tions, which  they  fortified  with  castles,  thus  making  good  what  they  bad 
won,  was  avenged,  indeed,  but  not  compensated,  by  the  furious  inroads  of 
the  British,  who,  like  the  billows  of  a  retiring  tide,  rolled  on  successively, 
with  noise,  fury,  and  devastation ;  but,  on  each  retreat,  yielded  ground  in- 
sensibly to  their  invaders. 

A  union  among  the  native  princes  might  have  opposed  a  strong  and  per- 
manent barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  strangers ;  but  they  were,  un- 
happily, as  much  at  discord  among  themselves  as  they  were  with  the 
Normans,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  private  war  with  each  other,  of 
which  the  common  enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  something  at  least  of  novelty  to  a 
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all  othep^"*^^  '^^^^es,  who,  under  yarious  pretexted  and  somttimps  conietADing 
priated  1  ^*^^  ^^e,  open  av^vral  of  superior  force,  had  severed  and  appro 
which  wtr^^  w ^^^^^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^®  extensive  and  independent  principality. 
RodeHot  \t"  ^^^^8  '^^as  unhappily  divided  into  three  parts  on  the  death  of 
resoluti  '^^f*  ^^^^  ^>  the  lot  of  his  younge«t  son,  Mervyn.  The  undaunted 
had  U^r!^*"  ^^  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn,  descendant  of  that  prince, 
and  hft  ^  ^^™  beloved  among  the  "Tall  men,"  or  Champions  of  Wales; 
attraofr  liV  enabled,  more  by  the  number  of  those  who  served  under  him, 
DriKoi  i-f  ^  **  reputation,  than  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidates 
waafJr  1  •^'  *^  retaliate  the  encroachments  of  the  English  by  the  moe 
waaietul  inroads. 

BWftr«  ^V^  ^^en^r^jn  on  the  present  occasion  seemed  to  forget  bis  deei»ly 
(for  a^  n  ^S^^'^st  ^is  dangerous  neighbours.     The  Torch  of  Pengw«3rn 

Shrew  y^^®".^yn  was  called,  from  his  frequently  laying  the  province  of 
lj^  /^.^""^y  in  conflagration)  seemed  at  present  to  burn  as  calmly  as  a 
wUh  W\?  bower  of  a  lady;  and  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  another  name 
^  tu^^^  ,**^®  bards  had  graced  Gwenwyn,  now  slumbered  as  peacefully 
^«t  ^rPberd'8  dog  on  the  domestic  hearth.. 
lniil"i  •   .^*®   ^^*  »lone  the  eloquence  of  Baldwin  or  of  Giiald  which  had 

lUUea  into  TW»n^o    »    »«v:.:i. xi? J   e T*  :-  i.-.,^    »k«:. />-V.^«.»af Srtntt 


»ie»u^p  oaa  mduoedthe  British  Uhiet  to  breaK  nreaa,  ana  lo  mmgie 

enem^^'^  sports,  with  his  nearest,  and  hitherto  one  of  his  most  determined 
beat^«    '  ^^^  Norman  warrior  Sir  Raymond  Berenger.  who.  sometimes 

hotfcpl/  ^^^^^^9^^^  victorious,  but  never  subdued,  had,  in  spite  of  Gwenwyn's 
marphL*'^?1>^*i*"^'  niaintained  his  Castle  of  Garde  Dolourouse,  upon  the 
the  W^l  K  .^*®8  ;  a  place  strong  by  nature,  and  well  fortified  by  art,  which 
or  bv  R«^  #  ^*'^^®  ^^  ^^""<^  »t  impossible  to  conquer,  either  by  open  force 
often  chppk^T-'  *"^  ^^*^^'  remaining  with  a  strong  garrison  in  his  rear. 

On  .,  .  *®^   "*s  incursions,  by  rendering  his  retreat  precarious, 
thp  HooTk  ^5^^^""**  Gwenwyn  of  Powys-Land  had  an  hundred  times  vowed 
Dolio^^f  *i5    -K-aymond  Berenger,  and  the  demolition  of  his  castle  ;  but  the 
Draetinr  sagacious  old  warrior,  and  his  long  experience  in  all  warlike 

ablPl^  k:  ^f  ®i  ®]?®^  ^'  ^^*^^  the  aid  of  his  more  powerful  countrymen,  en- 
ther^fr^i^  *u  -^  ^^^  attempts  of  his  fiery  neighbour.     If  there  was  a  man, 

it  wf  1  n*  ^'^'■^"g*^^"*  England,  whom  Gwenwyn  hated  more  than  another, 
Drrvall  o^^*.^'' w  Pr«nger ;  and  yet  the  good  Archbishop  Baldwin  could 
of  thp  pJ^.  ^^^^^  P"'^^^  to  meet  him  as  a  friend  and  ally  in  the  cause 
WoUh  ^«?  I®  ®^®"  invited  Raymond  to  the  autumn  festivities  of  his 

hun^^  '^r*''®'  ^^V"^  '^^  «1^  knight,  in  all  honourable  courtesy,  feasted  and 

To  remfit^^K^  ^\^  ^  ^^^^  i'^  the  dominions  of  his  hereditary  foe. 
achose^K.^?  f?"^v^T^.**'*y.  Raymond  invited  the  Prince  of  IPowys  wth 
VutZI^  but  limited  train,  ^urin^  the  ensuing  Christmas,  to  the  Garde  Do- 
cSof  n  ^'""^  ^"^^'^tiquaries  have  endeavoured  to  identify  with  tbo 
a^  som«^'^^^^^^^^  h-  '^\^ivor  of  the  same  name.  But  the  length  of  time. 
jLture        S^^S^^P^^^*'  ^iflScuUies,  throw  doubts  upon  this  ingenious  con- 

baf/to^^rhYddt"'^^^^^  the  drawbridge,  he  was  observed  by  his  faithful 

as  he  was  in  lifp  «ni  ""^^^tary  emotion ;  nor  did  Cadwallon  experienced 
make  J^t  do?.hV  fhoM^  "^^^l  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  master, 
opportunity    t^\e^^^^  atXt  moment  strongly  urged  by  the  apparent 

oMect  JTr.  X^.  'f^'f.!  "P«^    the  strong  fortress  which  had  been  so  long  the 
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eourt-yard,  yet  th%  towers  and  battlements  connecting  them  were  garnished 
with  archers  and  men-at-arms. 

They  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  at  which  Gwenwyn,  for  the  first  time, 
beheld  Eveline  Berenger,  the  sole  child  of  the  Norman •castellane,  the 
inheritor  of  his  domains  and  of  his  supposed  wealth,  aged  only  sixteen, 
and  the  most  beautiful  damsel  upon  the  Welsh  marches.  Many  a  spear 
oad  already  been  shivered  in  maintenance  of  her  charms;  and  the  gallant 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  redoubted  warriors 
of  the  time,  had  laid  at  Eveline's  feet  the  prize  which  his  chivalry  had 
gained  in  a  great  tournament  held  near  that  ancient  town.  Gwenwyn  con- 
sidered these  triumphs  as  so  many  additional  recommendations  to  Eveline ; 
her  beauty  was  incontestable,  and  she  was  heiress  of  the  fortress  which  he 
so  much  longed  to  possess,  and  which  he  began  now  to  think  might  be 
acquired  by  means  more  smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was  in  the  use 
of  working  out  his  will. 

Again,  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  British  and  their  Saxon 
and  Norman  invaders ;  his  long  and  ill-extinguished  feud  with  this  very 
Raymond  Berenger ;  a  general  recollection  that  alliances  between  the  Welsh 
and  English  had  rarely  been  happy ;  and  a  consciousness  that  the  measure 
which  he  meditated  would  be  unpopular  among  his  followers,  and  appear  a 
dereliction  of  the  systematic  principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  re- 
strained him  from  speaking  his  wishes  to  Raymond  or  his  daughter.  The 
idea  of  the  rejection  of  his  suit  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  him  ;  he  was 
convinced  he  hiid  but  to  speak  his  wishes,  and  that  the  daughter  of  a  Norman 
castellane,  whose  rank  or  power  were  not  of  the  highest  order  among  the 
nobles  of  the  frontiers,  must  be  delighted  and  honoured  by  a  proposal  for 
allying  his  family  with  that  of  the  sovereign  of  a  hundred  mountains. 

There  was  indeed  another  objection,  which  in  later  times  would  have 
been  of  considerable  weight — Gwenwyn  was  already  married.  But  Breng- 
wain  was  a  childless  bride ;  sovereigns  (and  among  sovereigns  the  Welsh 
prince  ranked  himself)  marry  for  lineage,  and  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to 
be  scrupulous,  where  the  question  was  to  oblige  a  prince  who  had  assumed 
the  Cross  with  such  ready  zeal,  even  although,  in  fact,  his  thoughts  had 
been  much  more  on  the  Garde  Dolourense  than  on  Jerusalem.  In  the 
meanwhile,  if  Raymond  Berenger  (as  was  suspected)  was  not  liberal  enough 
in  his  opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to  hold  the  temporary  rank  of  concubine, 
which  the  manners  of  Wales  warranted  Gwenwyn  to  oflfer  as  an  interim 
arrangement,  he  had  only  to  wait  for  a  few  months,  and  sue  for  a  divorce 
through  the  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  or  some  other  intercessor  at  the  Court 
of  Rome. 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn  prolonged  his  residence 
at  the  Castle  of  Berenger,  from  Christmas  till  Twelfthday ;  and  endured 
the  presence  of  the  Norman  cavaliers  who  resorted  to  Raymond's  festal 
halls,  although,  regarding  themselves,  in  virtue  of  their  rank  of  knighthood, 
equal  to  the  most  potent  sovereigns,  they  made  small  account  of  the  long 
descent  of  the  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  their  eyes,  was  but  the  chief  of  a 
Bemibarbarous  province ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  considered  them  little  better 
tJian  a  sort  of  privileged  robbers,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restrained 
himself  from  manifesting  his  open  hatred,  when  he  beheld  them  careering 
in  the  exercises  of  chivalry,  the  habitual  use  of  which  rendered  them  such 
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i^iOrtsmen.  In  abort,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  ^ut  took  into  his  ccBfidencf 
his  chaplain,  an  able  and  sagticious  man,  whose  pride  was  flattered  by  hia 
patron's  comnianication,  and  who,  besides,  saw  in  the  proposed  scheme 
some  contingent  advantages  for  himself  and  his  order.  By  his  counsel, 
the  proceedings  for  Gwenwyn's  divorce  were  prosecuted  under  favourable 
auspices,  and  the  unfortunate  Brengwain  was  removed  to  a  nunnery,  which 
perhaps  she  found  a  more  cheerful  habitation  than  the  lonely  retreat  in 
which  she  had  led  a  neglected  life,  ever  since  Gwenwyn  had  despaired  of 
her  bed  being  blessed  with  issue.  Father  Einion  also  dealt  with  the  chiefs 
and  elders  of  the  land,  and  represented  to  them  the  advantage  which  in 
future  wars  they  were  certain  to  obtain  by  the  possession  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  -which  had  for  more  than  a  century  covered  and  protected  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  rendered  their  advance  difficult,  and  their 
retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  word,  prevented  their  carrying  their  incursions 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Shrewsbury.  As  for  the  union  with  the  Saxon  damsel, 
the  fetters  which  it  was  to  form  might  not  (the  good  father  hinted)  be  found 
more  permanent  than  those  which  had  bound  Gwenwyn  to  her  predecessor, 
Brengwain. 

These  arguments,  mingled  with  others  adapted  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  different  individuals,  were  so  prevailing,  that  the  chaplain  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  was  able  fco  report  to  his  princely  patron,  that  this  proposed 
match  would  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the  elders  and  nobles  of  hif 
dominions.  A  golden  bracelet,  six  ounces  in  weight,  was  the  instant  reward 
of  the  priest's  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Gwenwyn 
to  commit  to  paper  those  pr()pos4l8,  which  he  doubted  not  were  to  throw 
the  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  notwithstanding  its  melancholy  name,  into 
an  ecstasy  of  joy.  With  some  difficulty  the  chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron 
to  say  nothing  in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  plan  of  concubinage,  which 
he  wisely  judged  might  be  considered  as  an  affront  both  by  Eveline  and 
her  father.  The  matter  of  the  divorce  he  represented  as  almost  entirely 
settled,  and  wound  up  his  letter  with  a  moral  application,  in  which  were 
many  allusions  to  Vashti,  Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and  trusty  messengq^,  the  British 

Srince  opened  in  all  solemnity  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  had  come  round 
uring  the  course  of  these  external  and  internal  negotiations. 
Upon  the  approaching  Holy-tide,  to  propitiate  the  minds  of  his  subjects 
and  vassals,  they  were  invited  in  large  numbers  to  partake  of  a  princely  fes- 
tivity at  Gastell-Coch,  or  the  Red-Castle,  as  it  was  then  called,  since  better 
know^n  by  the  name  of  Powys-Castle,  and  in  latter  times  the  princely  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  architectural  magnificence  of  this  noble 
residence  is>of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  Gwenwyn,  who^e  palace, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a  low,  long-roofed  edifice  of  red  stone,  whence 
the  castle  derived  its  name ;  while  a  ditch  and  palisade  were,  in  addition  ttf 
Iha  commanding  situation,  its  most  important  defences. 
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C|a]ttcr  tjit  Ifcoul 

111  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  snands, 

With  rapid  clan^>r  hurried  far ; 
Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds. 

But  when  retarn  the  wtns  uf  war  ? 
Tboa,  bum  of  vteni  Neceaaity, 
Dall  Peace  I  the  Tmlley  yields  to  thee, 
And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

Welsh  Poxic. 

f  US  feasts  cf  the  ancient  British  princes  usually  exhibited  all  the  mdi 
splendour  and  liberal  indulgence  of  mountain  hospitality,  and  Gwenwjn 
was,  on  the  present  occasion,  anxious  to  purchase  popularity  by  eyen  an 
unusual  display  of  profusion ;  for  he  was  sensible  that  the  alliance  which 
he  meditated  might  indeed  be  tolerated,  but  could  not  be  approyed,  by  hi« 
Bubieets  and  followers. 

The  following  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  confirmed  his  apprehensions. 
Passing  one  evening,  when  it  was  become  nearly  dark,  by  the  open  window 
of  a  guard-room,  usually  occupied  by  some  few  of  his  most  celebrated  sol- 
diers, who  relieved  each  other  in  watching  his  palace,  he  heard  Morgan,  a 
man  distinguished  for  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity,-  say  to  the  companion 
with  whom  he  was  sitting  by  the  watch-fire,  "Gwenwyn  is  turned  to  a 
priest,  or  a  woman  I  When  was  it  before  these  last  months,  that  a  follower 
of  his  was  obliged  to  ^naw  the  meat  from  the  bone  so  closely,  as  I  am  now 
peeling  the  morsel  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?"* 

"  Wait  but  a  while,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  till  the  Norman  match  be 
accomplished ;  and  so  small  will  be  the  prey  we  shall  then  drive  from  the 
Saxon  churls,  that  we  may  be  glad  to  swallow,  like  hungry  dogs,  the  very 
bones  themselves/' 

Qwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation ;  but  this  was  enough  to 
alarm  his  pride  as  a  soldier,  and  his  jealousy  as  a  prince.  He  was  sensible, 
that  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  were  at  once  fickle  in  their  disposition, 
impatient  of  long  repose,  and  full  of  hatred  against  their  neighbours ;  and 
he  almost  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  inactivity  to  which  a  Ions  truce 
might  reduce  them.  The  risk  was  now  incurred,  however ;  and  to  display 
even  more  than  his  wonted  splendour  and  liberality,  seemed  the  best  way 
of  reconciling  the  wavering  affections  of  his  subjects. 

A  Norman  would  have  despised  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  an  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  kine  arid  sheep  roasted  whole,  of  goat's  flesh  and 
deer's  flesh  seethed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  themselves ;  tor  the  Normans 
oiqued  themselves  on  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  oi  their  food, 
and.  eating  rather  delicately  than  largely,  ridiculed  the  coarser  tast«  of  the 
Britons,  although  the  last  were  in  their  banquets  much  more  m  /derate  than 
were  the  Saxons ;  nor  would  the  oceans  of  Crw  and  hydromel,  which  over- 
whelmed the  guests  like  a  deluge,  have  made  up,  in  their  opinion,  for  the 
absence  of  the  more  elegant  and  costly  beverage  which  they  hful  learnt  to 
love  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Milk,  prepared  in  various  ways,  was  another 
material  of  the  British  entertainment,  which  would  not  have  received  their 
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wltb  sbingtes,  having  a  <ire  at  each  end,  the  smoke  of  'which,  iinahle  to  fin^ 
its  way  through  the  imperfect  chimneyn  in  the  roof,  rolled  in  cloudy  billows 
above  the  heads  of  the  revellers,  who  sat  on  low  seats,  purposely  to  avoid 
its  stifling  fumes.*     The  mien  and  appearance  of  the  company  assembled 
was  wild,  and,  even  in  their  social  hours,  almost  terrific.    Their  prince  him- 
self had  the  gigantic  port  and  fiery  eye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly  peopit, 
whose  delight  was  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  long  mustaches  which  he 
and  most  of  his  champions  wore,  added  to  the  formidable  dignity  of  his 
presence.     Like  most  of  those  present,  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in  a  simple  tunic 
»f  white  linen  cloth,  a  remnant  of  the  dress  which  the  Romans  had  intro- 
duced into  provincial  Britain ;  and  he  was  distinguished  by  the  Eudorohawg, 
or  chain  of  twiHted  gold  links,  with  which  the  Celtic  tribes  always  decorated 
their  chiefs.      The  collar,  indeed,  representing  in  form  the  species  of  links 
made  by  children  cut  of  rushes,  was  common  to  chieftains  oi  inferior  rank, 
many  of  whom   bore  i^  ui  virtue  of  their  birth,  or  had  won  it  by  military 
exploits ;  but   a   .lug  of  gold,  bent  around  the  bead,  intermingled  with 
Gwenwyn's  hair — ^for  he  claimed  the  rank  of  one  of  three  diademed  princes 
of  Wales,  and  bis  armlets  and  anklets,  of  the  same  metal,  were  peculiar  to 
the  Prince  of  Powys,  as  an  independent  sovereign.     Two  squires  of  his 
body,  who  dedicated  their  wholn  attention  to  his  service,  stood  at  the  Prince's 
back  ;  and  at  his  feet  sat  a  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them  warm  by 
chafing  and  by  wrapping  them  in  his  mantle.  The  same  right  of  sovereignty, 
which  assigned  to  Gwenwyn  his  golden  crownlet,  gave  him  a  title  to  the  at* 
tendance  of  the  foot-bearer,  or  youth,  who  lay  on  the  rushes,  and  wboss 
duty  it  was  to  cherish  the  Prince's  feet  in  his  lap  or  bosom.f 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition  of  the  guests,  and  the  danger 
arising  from  the  feuds  into  which  they  were  divided,  few  of  the  feasteri 
wore  any  defensive  armour,  except  the  light  goat-skin  buckler,  which  hung 
behind  each  man's  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  well  provided  with 
offensive  weapons ;  for  the  broad,  sharp,  short,  two-edged  sword  was  another 
legacy  of  the  Romans.  Most  added  a  wood-knife  or  poniard;  and  there 
were  store  of  javelins,  darts,  bows,  and  arrows,  pikes,  halberds,  Danish 
axes,  and  Welsh  hooks  and  bills ;  so,  in  case  of  ill-olood  arising  during  the 
banquet,  there  was  no  lack  of  weapons  to  work  mischief. 

But  although  the  form  of  the  feast  was  somewhat  disorderly,  and  that  the 
revellers  were  unrestrained  by  the  stricter  rules  of  good-breeding  which  the 
laws  of  chivalry  imposed,  the  Easter  banquet  of  Gwenwyn  possessed,  in  the 
attendance  of  twelve  eminent  bards,  one  source  of  the  most  exalted  plea- 
sure, in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  proud  Normans  could  themselves 
boast.     The  latter,  it  is  true,  had  their  minstrels,  a  race  of  men  trained  to 
the  profession  of  poetry,  song,  and  music ;  but  although  those  arte  were 
highly  honoured,  and  the  individual  professors,  when  they  atteined  to  emi- 
nence, were  often  richly  Rewarded,  and  treated  with  distinction,  the  order 
of  minstrels,  as  such,  was  held  in  low  esteem,  being  composed^  chiefly  of 
worthless  and  dissolute  strollers,  by  whom  the  art  was  assumed,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  to  have  the  means  of  pursuing  a 
wandering  and  dissipated  course  of  life.     Such,  in  all  times,  has  been  the 
eensure  upon  the  calling  of  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  public 

•  The  Welsh  houses.  lik«  th<we  of  the  ocnniate  tribes  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Hifhlanda  of  Scotland,  were 
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amusiimeiit ;  among  whom  those  distiDo^uished  by  indivtdaal  ezoellenee 
■ometioiBS  raibsd  high  in  the  social  circle,  while  far  the  more  numerons  pro- 
fesHors,  who  only  reach  mediocrity,  are  sunk  into  the  lower  scale.  Bot 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  order  of  bards  in  Wales,  who,  succeeding  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Druids,  under  whom  they  had  originally  formed  a  subor- 
dinate fraternity,  had  many  immunities,  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
and  esteem,  and  exercised  much  influence  with  their  countrymen.  Their 
power  over  the  public  mind  even  rivalled  that  of  the  priests  themselves,  tp 
whom  indeed  they  bore  sot^e  '^semblance ;  for  they  never  wore  arms,  were 
initiated  into  their  order  by  «vret  and  mystic  solemnities,  and  homage  was 
rendered  to  their  Aioen,  or  flow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
deed marked  with  a  divine  character.  Thus  possessed  of  power  and  conse- 
<]^uence.  the  bards  were  not  unwilling  to  exercise  their  privileges,  and  some- 
times, in  doing  so,  their  manners  frequently  savoured  of  caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Oadwallon,  the  chief  bara  of  Gwenwyn, 
and  who,  as  such,  was  expected  to  have  poured  forth  the  tide  of  song  in  the 
banqueting-hall  of  his  prince.  But  neither  the  anxious  and  breathless 
expectation  of  the  assembled  chiefs  and  champions  —  neither  the  dead 
silence  which  stilled  the  roaring  hall,  when  his  harp  was  reverently  placed 
before  him  bv  his  attendant — nor  even  the  commands  or  entreaties  of  the 
Prince  himself — could  extract  from  Oadwallon  more  than  a  short  and  intei^ 
rupted  prelude  upon  the  instrument,  the  notes  of  which  arranged  them- 
selves into  an  air  inexpressibly  mournful,  and  died  away  in  silence.  The 
Prince  frowned  darkly  on  the  bard,  who  was  himself  far  too  deeply  lost  in 
gloomy  thought,  to  offer  any  apology,  or  even  to  observe  his  displeasure. 
Again  he  touched  a  few  wild  notes,  and,  raising  his  looks  upward,  seemed 
to  be  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth  into  a  tide  of  song  similar  to  those 
with  which  this  master  of  his  art  was  wont  to  enchant  his  hearers.  But 
the  effort  was  in  vain  —  he  declared  that  his  right  hand  was  withered,  and 
pushed  the  instrument  from  him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwenwyn  read  in  their  aspects 
that  they  received  the  unusual  silence  of  Oadwallon  on  this  high  occasion 
as  a  bad  omen.  lie  called  hastily  on  a  young  and  ambitious  bard,  named 
Oaradoc  of  Menwygent,  whose  rising  fame  was  likely  soon  to  vie  with  the 
established  reputation  of  Oadwallon,  and  summoned  him  to  sing  something 
which  might  command  the  applause  of  his  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  company.  The  young  man  was  ambitious,  and  understood  the  arts  of  a 
courtier.  He  commenced  a  poem,  in  which,  although  under  a  feigned  name, 
he  drew  such  a  poetic  picture  of  Eveline  Berenger,  that  Gwenwyn  was  en- 
raptured ;  and  while  all  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  original  at  once  reco^ 
nized  the  resemblance,  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  confessed  at  once  his  passion 
for  the  subject,  and  his  aomiration  of  the  poet.  The  figures  of  Oeltic 
poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imaginative,  were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  ambitious  bard,  rising  in  his  tone  as  he  perceived  the  feel- 
ings which  he  was  exciting.  The  praises  of  the  Prince  mingled  with  those 
of  the  Norman  beauty;  and  *' as  a  lion,"  said  the  poet,  "can  only  be  led 
by  the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  maiden,  so  a  chief  can  only  acknow- 
ledge the  empire  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex.  Who 
n.<tWfi  of  t.hA  noonday  sun.  in  what  nuarter  of  the  world  he  was  born?  and 
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Ion,  •*  The  ««i?  *  J  ^^^  »*'<^'  *«  *»e  'ookwi  at  the  silent  and  sullen  Cadw»l 
*•  ^Hnce '"n         ""P  ^*®  "«^®''  8*^''"ng  ''>**>  ««l<ien  wires." 

?^wenM-y^  iiim^^?®'^^  ^®  '^^^^^  v?ho8e  pride  was  at  least  eqaal  to  that  oi 

*^K  haro  wh^k^  '  "y*^"  pervert  the  proverb  of  Taliessin  — it  is  the  flatter 
Qwen\ryn    t  "^•''^'  ^*^^^^  «^^**««  strings."        . 

answer,  when  k^^*^^  sternly  towards  him,  wus  about  to  make  an  angry 
**  had  desDAf  h  a  **^^^®"  appearance  of  Jorworth,  the  messenger  whom 
envoy  entered  tK  *^  ^*y™^nd  Berenger,  arrested  his  purpose.  ^This  rude 
^^hich    he  wcr  ^^^^  bare-legeed,  excepting  the  sandals  of  goat-skin 

short  javelin*'  'k^*^^  having  on  nig  shoulder  a  cloak  of  the  same,  and  a 
^row,  showed*"  -if  ^*"^"  '^^®  ^"®*  ^"  *^"  garments,  and  the  flush  on  his 
"^'Vn  demanH  /T^*?^  "^h^t  hasty  zeal  his  errand  had  been  executed.  Gwen- 
^•^^rt^  ap  J^^      Sf,  ^'^^  eagerly,  "  What  news  from  Garde  Doloureuse,  Jop. 

"^verence  K  A^y-  ^^  ^^  bosom,"  said  the  son  of  Jevan ;  and,  with  much 
^»^th  the  imn  ®  .  ^^'^^^  to  <ibe  Prince  a  packet,  bound  with  silk,  and  sealed 
»enger.  Hi *^^**/p'^  ^^  *  swan,  the  ancient  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Be- 
^aste,  delive***^  k'^^^^***  ^^  writing  or  reiuling,  Gwenwyn,  in  anxious 
''^hen  the  ch*^  l  •  ^  better  to  Cadwallon,  who  usually  acted  as  secretary 
Cadw^allon    i  *^?  .  ^'^  ^^  not  in  presence,  as  chanced  then  to  be  the  case. 

of  Britain  !  a  a  ^  Ti"^**®*  ^  *  Prince  of  Powys  in  other  language  than  that 
^^^n  Tints»>i«!?i  ^^^  ^^  *he  hour,  when  that  noble  tongue  aloui  was  spoken 
OweAw^S^\*^Cairleoil!"  ^  ^ 

*'  Wbero  J«^S  ?J*P^*^^  to  ^im  ^>tl»  an  angry  glance. 
*•  He  assists* !!;.u'  Pinion?"  said  the  impatient  Prince. 


feast  of  Sai»i^  ^"^  ^.^  church,"  replied  one  of  his  attendants,  "for  it  is  thf 

>etween  his  ha^  H  *k*  ^^  ^'n*  David,"  said  Gwenwyn,  "and  were  the  pyx 

,    One  of  the  ch    f  h    '""**'  ^*^™®  hither  to  me  instantly  l" 

J**  the  meantiinft   p  "^nchmen  sprung  off,  to  command  his  attendance,  and, 

out  which  it  reo   •  ^®'^'^>;n  eyed  the  letter  containing  the  secret  of  his  fate, 

•fjT,  that    Caracl  "*    I   ^^  interpreter  to  read,  with  such  eagerness  and  anxi- 

«ivert,  if  possibl^'  th^^  ^^  ^^*  former  success,  threw  in  a  few  notes  to 

-^  ^jght  and  Hvel      •     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  patron's  thoughts  during  the  interval. 

submissive   voico^  f**^*  touched  by  a  hf|nd  which  seemed  to  hesitate,  like  the 

*ions,  introfluoed        ^^  >«ferior,  fearing  to  interrupt  his  master's  medita- 


Pfeen  buds  anH  •  ^^^  ^^®  cuckoo  a  harsh  note,  and  yet  she  tells  us  of 
•toled  priest  is  it^^T^^*^^  flowers  ?  What  if  thy  language  be  that  of  the 
khe  altar?  And  wh  /  same  which  binds  hearts  and  hands  together  at 
not  all  pleasures  m  t  ^^^ngh  thou  delay  est  to  render  up  thy  treasures,  are 
*^«  chase^  if  the  d^*  !!i^®®^»  ^^®°  enhanced  by  expectation  ?  What  were 
oover-^of  what  valu^*^  ^**^Pped  at  our  feet  the  instant  he  started  from  the 
^•ithout  coy  delay  V    ^^^^  there  in  the  love  of  the  maiden,  were  it  yielded 

^""^         ■-  -     :—   ! V.  '^^^  ^aa  hflrft  broken  short  bv  the  entrance  of  the  nriest. 
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*'  Jleai  it  aloud !"  repeated  the  Prince,  in  a  still  higher  tone ;  ''  there  sit 
none  here  who  respect  not  the  honour  of  their  prince,  or  who  deserve  not 
hiH  confidence.  Read  it,  I  say,  aloud  !  and  by  Saint  David,  if  Raymond  the 
Norman  hath  dared " 

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclininj^  on  his  seat,  composed  himself  to  an  atti- 
tude of  attention  ;  but  it  was  easy  foB  his  followers  to  fill  up  the  breach  in 
his  exclamation  which  prudem^e  had  recommended. 

The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  low  and  ill-assured  as  he  read  the  foUowiiK 
epistle : — 

*' Raymond  B^renger,  the  noble  Gorman  Knight,  Seneschal  of  the  Garde 
Dolpureuse,  to  Gwenwyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  (may  peace  be  between 
them!)  sendeth  health. 

"  Your  letter,  craving  the  hand  of  our  daughter  Eveline  Berenger,  was 
safely  delivered  to  us  by  your  servant,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan,  and  we  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  good  meaning  therein  expressed  to  us  and  to  ours.  But, 
considering-  within  ourselves  the  difference  of  blood  and  linieage,  with  the 
impediments  and  causes  of  offence  which  have  often  arisen  in  like  cases, 
we  hold  it  fitter  to  match  our  daughter  among  our  own  people ;  and  this 
by  no  case  in  disparagement  of  you,  but  solely  for  the  weai  of  you,  of  our- 
selves, and  of  our  mutual  dependants,  who  will  be  the  more  safe  from  the 
risk  of  quarrel  betwixt  us,  that  we  essay  not  to  draw  the  bonds  of  our  inti- 
macy  more  close  than  beseemeth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats  feed  together 
in  peace  on  the  same  pastures,  but  they  mingle  not  in  blood,  or  race,  the 
one  with  the  other.  Moreover,  our  daughter  Eveline  hath  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  a  noble  and  potent  Lord  of  the  Marches,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the 
Constable  of  Chester,  to  which  most  honourable  suit  we  have  returned  a 
favourable  answer.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  we  should  in  this  matter 
srant  to  you  the  boon  you  seek ;  nevertheless,  you  shall  at  all  times  find  us, 
in  other  matters,  willing  to-  pleasure  you  ;  and  hereunto  we  call  God,  and 
Our  Lady,  and  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  of  Quatford,  to  witness ;  to  whose 
keeping  we  heartily  recommend  you. 

"  Written  by  our  command,  at  our  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  within  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  by  a  reverend  priest,  Father  Aldrovand,  a  black  monk 
of  the  house  of  Wenlock ;  and  to  which  we  have  appended  our  seal,  upon 
the  eve  of  the  blessed  martyr  Saint  Alphegius,  to  whom  be  honour  and 
glory  r 

The  voice  of  Father  Einion  faltered,  and  the  scroll  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  trembled  in  his  grasp,  as  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle ; 
for  well  he  knew  that  insults  more  slight  than  Gwenwyn  would  hold  the 
least  word  it  contained,  were  sure  to  put  every  drop  of  his  British  blood 
into  the  most  vehement  commotion.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  The  Prince 
had  gradually  drawn  himself  up  from  the  posture  of  repose  in  which  he  had 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  epistle ;  and  when  it  concluded,  he  sprung  on  fiis 
feet  like  a  startled  lion,  spurning  from  him  as  he  rose  the  foot-bearei.  who 
rolled  at  some  distance  on  the  floor.  **  Priest,"  he  said,  "  hast  thou  read 
that  accursed  scroll  fairly  ?  for  if  thou  hast  added,  or  diminished,  one  word. 


if  Cadwallon.  The  Prince  looked  round  at  first  with  displeasare  at  the 
Interruption,  for  he  was  himself  about  to  speak ;  but  when  he  beheld  the 
bard  bending  over  his  harp  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  and  blending  together, 
with  unexampled  skill,  the  wildest  and  most  exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he 
himself  hecame  an  auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and  Cadwallon,  not  the 
Prince,  seemed  lo  become  the  central  point  of  the  assembly,  on  whom  all 
eyes  were  bent,  and  to  whom  each  ear  was  turned  with  breathless  eager* 
ness,  as  if  his  strains  were  the  responses  of  an  oracle. 

"  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger," — thus  burst  the  song  from  the  lips  of 
the  poet.  "  Yortigern  wedded  with  the  stranger;  thence  came  the  first  wo 
upon  Britain,  and  a  sword  upon  her  nobles,  and  a  thunderbolt  upon  her 
palace.  V/e  wed  not  with  the  enslaved  Saxon  —  the  free  and  princely  staff 
seeks  not  for  his  hride  the  heifer  whose  neck  the  yoke  hath  worn.  We  wed 
not  with  the  rapacious  Norman  —  the  noble  hound  scorns  to  seek  a  mate 
Trom  the  herd  of  ravening  wolves.  When  was  it  heard  that  the  Cymry,  the- 
ttescendants  of  Brute,  the  true  children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were 

1>lundered,  oppressed,  bereft  of  their  birthright,  and  insulted  even  in  their 
ast  retreats  ?  —  when,  but  since  they  stretched  their  hand  in  friendship  to 
the  stranger,  and  clasped  to  their  bosoms  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  ?  Which 
of  the  two  is  feared  ?  —  the  empty  water-course  of  summer,  or  the  channel 
of  the  headlong  winter  torrent?  —  A  maiden  smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk 
brook  while  she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed  horse  and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem 
the  wintry  flood.  Men  of  Mathravel  and  Powys,  be  the  dreaded  flood  of 
winter  —  Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cyverliock  1  —  may  thy  plume  be  the  topmost 
of  its  waves  l" 

All  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughts  which,  in  themselves,  were  foreign  to  the 
hearts  of  the  warlike  British,  passed  before  the  song  of  Cadwallon  like  dust 
before  the  whirlwind,  and  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  assembly  declared 
for  instant  war.  The  Prince  himself  spoke  not,  but,  looking  proudly 
around  him,  flung  abroad  his  arm,  as  one  who  cheers  his  followers  to 
the  attack. 

The  priest,  had  he  dared,  might  have  reminded  Gwenwyn,  that  the  Cross 
which  he  bad  assumed  on  bis  shoulder,  had  consecrated  his  arm  to  the  Holy 
War,  and  precluded  his  engaging  in  any  civil  strife.  But  the  task  was  too 
dangerous  for  Father  Einion's  courage,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  hall  to  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  convent.  Caradoc,  whose  brief  hour  of  popularity  was 
past,  also  retired,  with  humbled  and  dejected  looks,  and  not  without  a 
glance  of  indignation  at  bis  triumphant  rival,  who  had  so  judiciously  reserved 
his  display  of  art  for  the  theme  of  war,  that  was  ever  most  popular  with  the 
audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the  purpose  of  festivity,  but 
to  fix,  in  the  hasty  manner  customary  among  these  prompt  warriors,  where 
thej  were  to  assemble  their  forces,  which,  upon  such  occasions,  compre- 
hended  almost  all  the  able-bodied  males  of  the  country,  —  for  all,  excepting 
the  priests  and  the  bards,  were  soldiers,  —  and  to  settle  the  order  of  their 
descent  upon  the  devoted  marches,  whert  they  proposed  to  signalize,  bt 
general  ravage,  their  sense  of  the  insult  which  their  Prince  had  receive<{ 
Hf  the  rejection  of  his  suit. 
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C^aphr  t^t  €Yui. 


Tha  Mndt  are  namber*d,  lliat  make  up  mj  lift, 
Hara  moit  I  atay,  and  here  my  life  mast  eud. 

Hjsnet  VI.  Aor.  I.  Sam  IT. 

WaiiT  Raymond  Berenger  had  despatched  his  mission  to  the  Prince  of 
-Fowys,  he  was  not  unsuspicious,  though  altogether  fearless,  of  the  result 
He  sent  messengers  to  tne  several  dependants  who  held  their  fiefs  by  the 
(enure  of  oomage,  and  warned  them  to  be  on  the  alert,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive instant  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  These  vassals,  as  is 
well  known,  occupied  the  numerous  towers,  which,  like  so  many  falcon- 
nests,  had  been  built  on  the  points  most  convenient  to  defend  the  frontiers, 
and  were  bound  to  give  signal  of  any  incursion  of  the  Welsh,  by  blowing 
ibeir  horns ;  which  sounds,  answered  from  tower  to  tower,  and  from  station 
to  station,  gave  the  alarm  for  general  defence.  But  although  Raymond 
considered  the9e  precautions  as  necessary,  from  the  fickle  and  precarious 
temper  of  his  neighbours,  and  for  maintaining  his  own  credit  as  a  soldier, 
be  was  far  from  believing  the  danger  to  be  imminent ;  for  the  preparations 
of  the  Welsh,  though  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  had  lately  been 
usual,  were  as  secret,  as  their  resolution  of  war  had  been  suddenly  adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memorable  festival  of  Oastell- 
Oooh,  that  the  tempest  broke  on  the  Norman  frontier.  At  first  a  single, 
long,  and  keen  bugle-blast,  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  presently 
the  signals  of  alarm  were  echoed  from  every  castle  and  tower  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Shropshire,  where  every  place  of  habitation  was  then  a  fortress. 
Beacons  were  lighted  upon  orags  and  eminences,  the  bells  were  rung  back- 
ward in  the  churches  and  towns,  while  the  general  and  earnest  summons  to 
arms  announced  an  extremity  of  danger  which  even^the  inhabitants  of  that 
unsettled  country  had  not  hitherto  experienced. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Raymond  Berenger,  having  busied  himself  in 
arranging  his  few  but  gallant  followers  and  adherents,  and  taken  such 
modes  of  procuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  motions  as 
yrQVQ  in  his  power,  at  length  ascended  the  watch-tower  of  the  castle,  to  ob- 
perve  in  person  the  country  around,  already  obscured  in  several  places  by 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  announced  the  progress  and  the  ravages  of  the 
invaders.  He  was  speedily  joined  by  his  favourite  squire,  to  whom  the 
unusual  heaviness  of  his  master's  looks  was  cause  of  much  surprise,  for  till 
now  they  bad  ever  been  blithest  at  the  hour  of  battle.  The  squire  held  in 
his  band  his  master's  helmet,  for  Sir  Raymond  was  all  armed,  saving  the 
bead. 

**  Dennis  Morolt,"  said  the  veteran  soldier,  *'  are  our  vassals  and  liegRmes 
all  mustered?" 

"  AU,  noble  sir,  but  the  Elemines,  who  are  not  yet  come  in." 

**The  lazy  hounds,  why  tarry  they?"  said  Raymond.  *^I11  policy  it  is 
to  plant  such  sluggish  natures  in  our  borders.  They  are  like  their  own 
•teers,  fitter  to  tug  a  plough  than  for  aught  that  requires  mettle." 

*'  With  your  favour,"  said  Dennis,  '*  the  knaves  can  do  good  service  not* 
withstanding.     That  Wilkin  riammeck  of  the  Green  can  strike  like  the 
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Bt  foil  to  the  fiery  and  headlong  dispositions  of  our  dangeroas  neighbouva, 
juflt  as  restless  wayes  are  best  opposed  by  steadfast  rooks.  —  Hark,  sir,  1 
near  Wilkin  Flammock's  step  ascending  the  turret-stair,  as  deliberately  as 
ever  munk  oiounted  to  matins." 

Step  by  step  the  heavy  sound  approached,  until  the  form  of  the  huge  and 
substantial  Fleming  at  length  issued  from  the  turret-door  to  the  platform 
where  they  were  conversing.  Wilkin  Flammock  was  cased  in  bright  ar- 
mour, of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  and  cleaned  with  exceeding  care, 
which  marked  the  neatness  of  biH  nation  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  Normans,  entirely  plain,  and  .^id  of  carving,  gilding,  or  any  sort  of 
ornament.  The  basenet,  or  steel-cap,  bad  no  visor,  and  left  exposed  a  broad 
oountenance,  with  heavy  and  unpUable  features,  which  announced  the 
«har^cter  of  his  temper  and  understanding.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a 
heavy  mace. 

"  So,  Sir  Fleming,"  said  the  Castellane,  "you  are  in  no  hurry,  methinks, 
to  r^Miir  to  the  rendezvous." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  tho  Fleming,  **  we  were  compelled  to  tarry, 
that  we  might  load  our  wains  with  our  bales  of  cloth  and  other  property  " 

"  Ha !  wains  ? — how  many  wains  have  you  brought  with  you  V' 

••  Six,  noble  sir,"  replied  Wilkin.. 

"  And  how  many  men  ?"  demanded  Raymond  Berenger. 

**  Twelve,  valiant  sir,"  answered  Flammock. 

*'  Only  two  men  to  each  baggage-wain  ?  I  wonder  you  would  thus  en- 
camber  yourself,"  said  Berenger. 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,"  replied  Wilkin,  "  it  is  only  the 
value  which  I  and  my  comrades  set  upon  our  goods,  that  inclines  us  to  de- 
fend them  with  our  bodies;  and,  had  we  been  obliged  to  leave  our  cloth  to' 
the  plundering  clutches  of  yonder  vagabonds,  I  should  have  seen  small 
policy  in  stopping  here  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  adding  murder  to 
pobbeiy.      Gloucester  should  have  been  my  first  halting-place." 

The  Norman  knight  gazed  on  the  Flemish  artisan,  for  such  was  Wilkin 
Flammock,  with  such  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  contempt,  as  excluded  in- 
dignation. '*  I  have  heard  much,"  he  said,  "  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  heard  one  with  a  beard  on  his  lip  avouch  himself  a  coward." 

"  Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,"  answered  Flammock,  with  the  utmost  oom- 
posnre — '•  I  am  always  ready  to  fight  for  life  and  property ;  and  my  coming 
to  this  country,  where  they  are  both  in  constant  danger,  shows  that  I  care 
not  much  how  often  I  do  so.  But  a  sound  skin  is  better  than  a  slashed 
one,  for  all  that." 

*'  Well,"  said  Bavmond  Berenger,  "  fight  after  thine  own  fashion,  so  thou 
wilt  but  fight  stoutly  with  that  long  body  of  thine.  We  are  like  to  have 
need  for  ail  that  we  can  do. -r  Saw  you  aught  of  these  rascaille  Welsh  ?^ 
have  they  Gwenwyn's  banner  amongst  them  ?" 

"I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed,"  replied  Wilkin ;  "I  could 
not  but  know  it,  since  it  was  broidered  in  my  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intelligence,  that  Dennis  Morolt,  un- 
willing the  Fleming  should  mark  it,  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his 
attention.  "  I  can  tell  thee,"  he  said  to  Flammock,  "  that  when  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester  joins  us  with  his  lances,  you  shall  see  vour  handiwork, 
the  dragon,  fly  faster  homeward  than  ever  flew  the  shuttle  which  wove  it." 
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made  good  against  them,  and  contend  in  the  field  with  two  hundred  men 
against  tbousands? — Tliink  better  of  it,  my  beloved  master,  and  let  not  tha 
rashness  of  your  old  age  blemish  that  character  for  wisdom  and  warlike 
sWIl,  which  your  former  life  has  so  nobly  won." 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming  my  purpose,  Dennis,"  answered 
the  Norman,  "  for  1  know  you  do  it  in  love  to  me  and  mine.  But,  Dennis 
Morolt,  this  thing  must  be  —  we  must  fight  the  Welshmen  within  these 
three  hours,  or  the  name  of  Raymond  Berenger  must  be  blotted  from  the 
genealogy  of  his  house." 

"And  so  we  will — we  will  fight  them,  my  noble  master,"  said  the  esquire; 
"fear  not  cold  counsel  from  Dennis  Morolt,  where  battle  is  the  theme. 
But  we  will  fight  them  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  with  honest  Wilkin 
Flammock  and  bis  crossbows  on  the  wall  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  afford 
us  some  balance  against  the  numerous  odds." 

"Not  80,  Dennis,"  answered  his  master  —  "In  the  open  field  we  must 
fight  them,  or  thy  master  must  rank  but  as  a  mansworn  knight.  Know, 
that  when  I  feasted  yonder  wily  savage  in  my  halls  at  Christmas,  and  when 
the  wine  was  flowing  fastest  around,  Gwenwyn  threw  out  some  praises  of 
the  fastness  and  .strength  of  my  castle,  in  a  manner  which  intimated  it  was 
these  advantages  alone  that  had  secured  me  in  former  wars  from  defeat  and 
captivity.  I  spoke  in  answer,  when  I  had  far  better  been  silent ;  for  what 
availed  my  idle  boast,  but  as  a  fetter  to  bind  me  to  a  deed  next  to  madness? 
If,  I  said,  a  prince  of  the  Cymry  shall  come  in  hostile  fashion  before  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  let  him  pitch  his  standard  down  in  yonder  plain  by  the 
bridge,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  good  knight,  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian  man, 
Raymond  Berenger  will  meet  him  as  willingly,  be  he  many  or  be  he  few, 
as  ever  Welshman  was  met  withal." 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he  heard  of  a  promise  so  rash,  so 
fatal ;  but  his  was  not  the  casuistry  which  could  release  his  master  from 
the  fetters  with  which  his  unwary  confidence  had  bound  him.  It  was  other- 
wise with  Wilkin  Flammock.  He  stared — he  almost  laughed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reverence  due  to  the  Castellane,  and  his  own  insensibility  to  risible 
emotions.  "And  is  this  all?"  he  said.  "If  your  honour  had  pledged 
yourself  to  pay  one  hundred  florins  to  a  Jew  or  to  a  Lombard,  no  doubt  yon 
must  have  kept  the  day,  or  forfeited  your  pledge  ;  but  surely  one  day  is  as 
good  as  another  to  keep  a  promise  for  fighting,  and  that  day  is  best  in  which 
the  promisor  is  strongest.  But  indeed,  after  all,  what  signifies  any  promise 
over  a  wine  flagon  ?" 

"  It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do  that  is  given  elsewhere.  The 
promisor,"  said  Berenger,  "  escapes  not  the  sin  of  a  word-breaker,  because 
be  hath  been  a  drunken  braggart." 

"  For  the  sin,"  said  Dennis,  "  sure  I  am,  that  rather  than  you  should  do 
such  a  deed  of  dole,  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  would  absolve  you  for  a 
florin." 

"  But  what  shall  wipe  out  the  shame  ?"  demanded  Berenger — "  how  shall 
I  dare  to  show  myself  again  among  press  of  knights,  who  have  broken  my 
word  of  battle  pledged,  for  fear  of  a  Welshman  and  his  naked  savages  ^ 
No  I  Dennis  Morolt,  speak  on  it  no  more.     Be  it  for  weal  or  wo,  we  fight 
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tiie  ppointed  place  of  combat.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  conjectare  th« 
cause.  It  was  evident  that  Gwenwyn,  recalling  the  parties  who  had  been 
engaged  in  partial  devastation,  was  bending  with  his  whole  forces  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  plain  beyond  it. 

"  Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass/'  said  Dennis  Morolt;  **we  may 
debate  witb  them  with  some  equality  by  the  advantage  of  defending  the 
Dridge.  Your  word  bound  you  to  the  plain  as  to  a  field  of  battle,  but  it  did 
not  oblige  you  to  forego  such  advantages  as  the  passage  of  the  bridge  would 
afford.  Our  men,  our  horses,  are  ready — let  our  bowmen  secure  the  banks, 
and  my  life  on  the  issue." 

**  When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field,  I  meant,"  replied  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  **  to  give  the  Welshman  the  full  advantage  of  equality  of 
ground.  I  so  meant  it — he  so  understood  it;  and  what  avails  keeping  my 
word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it  in  the  sense  ?    We  move  not  till  the  last 

Welshman  has  crossed  the  bridge  ;  and  then " 

"  And  then/'  said  Dennis,  "  we  move  to  our  death  I  —  May  God  forgive 

our  sins ! — But " 

"  But  what  V  said  Berenger ;  "  something  sticks  in  thy  mind  that  should 
have  vent." 

"  My  young  lady,  your  daughter  the  Lady  Eveline  — " 
"  I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.  She  shall  remain  in  the  castle,  where  I 
will  leave  a  few  chosen  veterans,  with  you,  Dennis,  to  command  them.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  siege  will  be  relieved,  and  we  have  defended  it  longer 
with  a  slighter  garrison.  Then  to  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine 
sisters — thou,  Dennis,  wilt  see  her  placed  there  in  honour  and  safety,  and 
my  sister  will  care  for  her  future  provision  as  her  wisdom  shall  determine/' 
"  /  leave  you  at  this  pinch  1"  said  Dennis  Morolt,  bursting  into  tears  — 
*  I  shut  myself  up  within  walls,  when  my  master  rides  to  his  last  of  battles! 
— I  become  esquire  to  a  lady,  even  though  it  be  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  when 
he  lies  dead  under  his  shield ! — Raymond  Berenger,  is  it  for  this  that  I  have 
hackled  thy  armour  so  often  V 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  old  warrior's  eyes  as  fast  as  from  those  of  a 
girl  who  weeps  for  her  lover;  and  Raymond,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 
said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  Do  not  think,  my  good  old  servant,  that,  were 
honour  to  be  won,  I  would  drive  thee  from  my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild  and 
an  inconsiderate  deed,  to  which  my  fate  or  my  folly  has  bound  me.  I  die 
to  save  my  name  from  dishonour ;  but,  alas  I  1  must  leave  on  my  memory 
the  charge  of  imprudence." 

**  Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  master,"  said  Dennis  Morolt, 
earnestly — "the  poor  esquire  has  no  business  to  be  thought  wiser  than  his 
master.  In  many  a  battle  my  valour  derived  some  little  fame  from  partaking 
In  thee  deeds  which  won  your  renown  —  deny  me  not  the  right  to  share  in 
that  blame  which  your  temerity  may  incur  ;  let  them  not  say,  that  so  rash 
was  his  action,  even  his  old  esquire  was  not  permitted  to  partake  in  it  I  I 
am  part  of  yourself—  it  is  murder  to  every  man  whom  you  take  with  you, 
if  you  leave  me  behind." 

**  Dennis,"  said  Berenger,  **  you  make  me  feel  yet  more  bitterly  the  foll> 
I  have  yielded  to.     I  would  grant  you  the  boon  you  ask,  sad  as  it  is  — But 

my  daughter " 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Fleming,  who  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  with 
somewhat  less  than  his  usual  aT>athv.  "  it  is  not  mv  Durpose  this  day  to 
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lenements,  oloth-jatds,  and  so  forth,  for  which  I  am  to  pay  mati*8erviee  te 
iefending  this  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  in  this  I  am  ready. 
But  if  you  call  on  me  to  march  from  hence,  leaving  the  same  castle  defence* 
less,  and  to  offer  up  my  life  in  a  battle  which  you  acknowledge  to  be  despe- 
rate, I  must  needs  say  my  tenure  binds  me  not  to  obey  thee." 

**  Base  jnechanic  V  said  Morolt,  laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  and  me- 
nacing the  Fleming. 

But  Raymond  Berenger  interfered  with  voice  and  hand  — "  Harm  him 
not,  Morolt,  and  blame  him  not.  He  hath  a  sense  of  duty,  though  not 
after  our  manner ;  and  he  and  his  knaves  will  fight  best  behind  stone  walls. 
They  arc  taught  also,  these  Flemings,  by  the  practice  of  their  own  countrv, 
the  attack  and  defence  of  walled  cities  and  fortresses,  and  are  especially 
skilful  in  working  of  mangonels  and  military  engines.  There  are  several 
9f  his  countrymen  in  the  castle,  besides  his  own  followers.  Thescvl  propose 
to  leave  behind ;  and  I  think  they  will  obey  him  more  readily  than  any  but 
thyself — how  tbink'st  thou?  Thou  wouldst  not,  I  know,  from  a  miscon* 
Btrued  point  of  honour,  or  a  blind  love  to  me,  leave  this  important  place, 
imd  the  safety  of  Eveline,  in  doubtful  hands  V 

"  Wilkin  Flammock  is  but  a  Flemish  clown,  noble  sir,''  answered  Dennis, 
as  much  overjoyed  as  if  he  had  obtained  some  important  advantage ;  *'  but 
I  must  needs  say  he  is  as  stout  and  true  as  any  whom  you  might  trust ; 
fmd,  besides,  his  own  shrewdness  will  teach  him  there  is  more  to  be  gained 
Vy  defending  such  a  castle  as  this,  than  by  yielding  it  to  strangers,  who 
may  not  be  likely  to  keep  the  terms  of  surrender,  however  fairly  they  may 
offer  them." 

"  It  is  fixed  then,"  said  Raymond  Berenger.  **  Then,  Dennis,  thou  shalt 
go  with  me,  and  he  shall  reniain  behind. — Wilkin  Flammock,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  Fleming  solemnly,  *'I  speak  not  to  thee  the  language  of 
chivalry,  of  which  thou  knowest  nothing ;  but,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man, 
and  a  true  Christian,  I  conjure  thee  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  this  castle. 
Let  no  promise  of  the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base  composition — no  threat 
to  any  surrender.  Relief  must  speedily  arrive,  if  yon  fulfil  your  trust  to 
me  and  to  my  daughter,  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  reward  you  richly — ^if  you  fail, 
he  will  punish  you  severely." 

**  Sir  Knight,"  said  Flammock,  **  I  am  pleased  you  have  put  your  trust 
80  far  in  a  plain  handicraftsman.  For  the  Welsh,  I  am  come  from  a  land 
lor  which  we  were  compelled — yearly  compelled — ^to  struggle  with  the  sea ; 
and  they  who  can  deal  with  the  waves  in  a  tempest,  need  not  fear  an  undis- 
oiplinea  people  in  their  fury.  Your  daughter  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
mine  own ;  and  in  that  faith  you  may  prick  forth  —  if,  indeed,  you  will  not 
still,  like  a  wiser  man,  shut  gate,  down  portcullis,  up  drawbridge,  and  let 
your  archers  and  my  crossbows  man  the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you  are 
not  the  fool  that  they  take  you  for." 

**  Good  fellow,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the  Knight.  **  I  hear  my  daugfa* 
ter's  voice,"  he  added  hastily ;  **  I  would  not  again  meet  her,  again  to  part 
from  her.  To  Heaven's  keeping  I  commit  thee,  honest  Fleming.  —^  Follow 
me,  Dennis  Morolt." 

The  old  pastellane  descended  the  stair  of  the  southern  tower  hastily,  just 
as  his  daughter  Eveline  ascended  that  of  the  eastern  turret,  to  throw  her- 
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iJ^^iS®'^"^®**  ^P®**  '*»«  battiemente,  ber  hair  disl  wUed,  and  her  eyes 
^n^        m  tears,  and  eagerly  demanded  of  the  Fletjing  where  her  fathei 

Flammock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and  attempted  some  answer ;  but 
nis  voice  seemed  to  fail  farm.     He  turned  his  back  upon  Eveline  without 
»«/f°Jw°^'i*"^  totally  disregarding  the  anxious  inquinee  of  the  huntsman 
ana  the  chaplain,  he  said  hastily  to  his  daughter,  in  his  own  laugung^ 
.vfl^    ^®/^!  J»»<1  ^ork  I  look  to  the  poor  maiden,  Roechen— i>er  alter  Her". 

Without  farther  speech  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  never  paused  till  lie 

reached  the  buttery.    Here  he  called  like  a  lion  for  the  controller  of  thesu 

regions  by  the  various  names  of  Kammerer,  Keller-master,  and  so  fortli,  to 

wnich  the  old  Reinold,  an  ancient  Norman  esquire,  answered  not,  until  A\q 

rjetherlander   fortunately  recollected   his  Anglo-Norman    title  of  butlt-r. 

xms,  his  regular  name  of  office,  was  the  key  to  the  buttery-hatch,  and  tlic 

oia  man  instantly  appeared,  with  his  gray  cassock  and  high  rolled  hose,  n 

ppnderoas  bunch  of  keys  suspended  by  a  silver  chain  to  his  broad  leathnrn 

girdle,  which,in  consideration  of  the  emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  thought 

"  right  to  balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  falchion,  which  seemed 

™"  w^^  ^eigbty  for  his  old  arm  to  wield. 

W  hat  18  your  will,"  he  said,  "  Master  Flammock  ?  or  what  are  your 

commands,  amee  it  is  my  lord's  pleasure  that  they  shall  be  laws  to  me  for 
a  time  V  "  r  ^ 

!!  ^»Iy  a  curp  of  wine,  good  Meister  Keller-master —  butler,  I  mean." 

1  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of  mine  office,"  said  Reinold.  with 
some  of  the  petty  resentment  of  a  spoiled  domestic,  who  thinks  that  a 
stranger  haa  been  irregularly  put  in  command  over  him. 

A  flagon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me,"  answered  the  Fleming,  •♦  for  my 
.Ji  >8  low  and  poor  within  me,  and  I  must  needs  drink  of  the  best." 

And  drink  you  shall,"  said  Reinold,  "  if  drink  will  give  you  the  cou- 
rage which  perhaps  you  want."  — He  descended  to  the  secret  crypts,  of 
Which  he  was  the  guardian,  and  returned  with  a  silver  flagon,  which  might 
contain  aboat  a  quart.  —  "  Here  is  such  wine,"  said  Reinold,  "  as  thou  bast 
seldom  tasted/'  and  was  about  to  pour  it  out  into  a  cup. 

Nay,  the  flagon — the  flagon,  friend  Reinold ;  I  love  a  deep  and  solemn 
draught  when  the  business  is  weighty,"  said  Wilkin.  He  seized  on  thp 
flagon  accordingly,  and  drinking  a  preparatory  mouthful,  paused  as  if  to 
estimate  -the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  generous  liquor.  Apparently  he 
was  pleased  with  both,  for  he  nodded  in  approbation  to  the  butler ;  and, 
raising  the  flagon  to  his  mouth  once  more,  he  slowly  and  gradually  brought 
the  t>ottom  of  the  vessel  parallel  with  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  vrithout 
suffering  one  drop  of  the  contents  to  escape  him. 

'  A  hat  hath  savour,  Herr  Keller-master,"  said  he,  while  he  was  recover- 
ing bis  breath  by  intervals,  after  so  lone  a  suspense  of  respiration ;  "but, 
may  Heaven  forgive  yqu  for  thinking  it  the  best  I  have  ever  tested  I  You 
little  know  the  cellars  of  Ghent  and  of  Ypres." 

I  1  I  u  ii  fu'^  ?''*  ^""J  S"^"^*"  said  Reinold;  "those  of  gentle  Norman 
blood  hold  the  wines  of  Gascony  and  France,  generous,  light,  and  cordial, 
'^"'.r^A  if  -  ^'^  potations  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar." 

r^^'!u?**^'  ?^  *,^te/'  said  the  Fleming;  "but  hark  ye  — Is  there 
munh  or    this  -wiiia  in  fho  aaII^.  a..  °' 
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**UKX)d/'  replied  Flammock;  "get  the  quart-pot  of  Christian  mearan^ 
heave  the  cask  up  into  this  same  buttery,  and  let  each  soldier  of  this  castk 
be  served  with  such  a  cup  as  I  have  here  swallowed.  I  feel  it  hath  dona 
me  much  goo4 — my  heart  was  sinking  when  I  saw  the  black  smoke  arising 
from  mine  own  fulling-mills  yonder.  Let  each  man,  I  say,  have  a  full  quarts 
pot — men  defend  not  castles  on  thin  liquors." 

"  I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  butler ;  "  but 
I  pra^  you,  remember  all  men  are  not  alike.  That  which  will  but  warm  you. 
Flemisn  hearts,  will  put  wildfire  into  Norman  brains  ;  and  what  may  only 
encourage  your  countrymen  to  man  the  walls,  will  make  ours  fly  over  the 
battlements." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  conditions  of  your  own  countrymen  best;  serve  C)ul 
to  them  what  wines  and  measure  you  list  —  only  let  each  Fleming  have  a 
solemn  quart  of  Rhenish. — But  what  will  you  do  for  the  English  churls,  oi 
whom  there  are  a  right  many  left  with  us  ?" 

The  old  butler  paused,  and  rubbed  his  brow.  —  "  There  will  be  a  strangi 
-waste  of  liquor,"  he  said ;  **  and  yet  I  may  not  deny  that  the  emergency 
may  defend  the  expenditure.  But  for  the  English,  they  are,  as  you  wot,  a 
mixed  breed,  having  much  of  your  German  sullenness,  together  with  a 
plentiful  touch  of  the  hot  blood  of  yonder  Welsh  furies.  Light  wines  stir 
them  not ;  strong  heavy  draughts  would  madden  them.  What  think  you 
of  ale,  an  invigorating,  strengthening  liquor,  that  warms  the  heart  without 
inflaming  the  brain  ?" 

"  Ale  1"  said  the  Fleming. — "  Hum — ^ha — ^is  your  ale  mighty,  Sir  Butler  ? 
— 18  it  double  ale?" 

'  Do  you  doubt  my  skill  ?"  said  the  butler.  —  **  March  and  October  have 
witnessed  me  ever  as  they  came  round,  for  thirty  years,  deal  with  the  best 
barley  in  Shropshire. — You  shall  judge." 

He  filled,  from  a  large  hogshead  in  the  corner  of  the  buttery,  the  flagon 
which  the  Fleming  had  just  emptied,  and  which  was  no  sooner  replenished 
than  Wilkin  again  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"  Good  ware,"  he  said,  *'  Master  Butler,  strong  stinging  ware.  The  Eng- 
lish churls  will  fight  like  devils  upon  it — let  them  be  furnished  with  might]^ 
ale  along  with  their  beef  and  brown  bread.  And  now,  having  given  you 
your  charge,  MasteK'Reinold,  it  is  time  I  should  look  after  mine  own." 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and  with  a  mien  and  judgment  alike 
undisturbed,  by  the  deep  potations  in  which  he  had  so  recently  indulged, 
undisturbed  also  by  the  various  rumours  concerning  what  was  passing  with- 
out doors,  he  made  the  round  of  the  castle  and  its  outworks,  mustered  the 
little  garrison,  and  assigned  to  each  their  posts,  reserving  to  his  own  coun- 
k^'ymen  the  management  of  the  arblasts,  or  crossbows,  and  of  the  military 
engines  which  were  contrived  by  the  proud  Normans,  and  were  incompre- 
Leusible  to  the  ignorant  English,  or,  more  properly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the 
period,  but  which  his  more  adroit  countrymen  managed  with  great  address. 
The  jealousies  entertained  by  both  the  Normans  and  English,  at  being 
placed  under  the  temporary  command  of  a  Fleming,  gradually  yielded  to 
the  military  and  mechanical  skill  which  he  displayed,  as  well  as  to  a  seniQ 
•f  the  emerflrencv.  which  became  jrreater  with  everv  moment. 


■XUH    BBTROTHBD. 


£^a]iUr  till  /onitj). 


BmUt  yon  bhgir  oat  ower  yon  barn, 
Whero  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  •hMO» 

Shall  many  a  falling  cooraer  apam. 
And  kniehta  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

Pkophect  or  Tbomas  not  RBnosB. 


Sll 


Ihk  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  with  the  attendants  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  continued  to  remain  upon  the  battlements  of  the  Garde  Dolou 
reuse,  in  epite  of  the'exhortations  of  the  priest  that  she  would  rather  awaU 
the  issue  of  this  terrible  interval  in  the  chapel,  and  amid  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion. He  perceived,  at  length,  that  she  was  incapable,  from  grief  and  fear, 
of  attending  to,  or  understanding  his  advice;  and,  sitting  down  beside  her, 
while  the  huntsman  and  Rose  Flammock  stood  by,  endeavoured  to  suggest 
■ucb  comfort  as  perhaps  he  scarcely  felt  himself. 

"  This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's,"  he  said ;  "  and  though  it 
may  seem  it  is  made  on  great  hazard,  yet  who  ever  questioned  Sir  Raymond 
Berenger's  policy  of  wars? — He  is  close  and  secret  in  his  purposes.  I 
guess  right  well  he  had  not  marched  out  as  he  proposes,  unless  he  knew 
that  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the  mighty  Constable  of  Chester,  were 
close  at  hand." 

"  Think  you  this  assuredly,  good  father?— Go,  Raoul  — go,  my  dearest 
Rose — look  to  the  east— see  if  you  cannot  descry  banners  or  clouds  of  dust. 
— Listen — listen — hear  you  no  trumpets  from  that  quarter?" 

"  Alas  1  my  lady,"  said  Raoul,  "  the  thunder  of  heaven  could  scarce  be 
heard  amid  the  howling  of  yonder  Welsh  wolves."  Eveline  turned  as  he 
spoke,  and  looking  towards  the  bridge,  she  beheld  an  appalling  spectacle. 

The   river,  whose  stream  washes  on  three  sides  the  oase  of  the  proud 
eminence  on  which  the  castle  is  situated,  curves  away  from  the  fortress  and 
its  corresponding  village  on  the  west,  and  the  hill  sinks  downward  to  an 
extensive  plain,  so  extremely  level  as  to  indicate  its  alluvial  origin.    Lower 
down,  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  where  the  banks  again  close  on  the 
river,  were  situated  the  manufacturing  houses  of  the  stout  Flemings,  which 
were  novr  burning  in  a  bright  flame.     The  bridge,  a  high,  narrow  combi- 
nation of  arches  of  unequal  size,  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
eastle,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  plain.     The  river  itself  ran  in  a  deep  rocky 
ehannel,  was  often  unfordable,  and  at  all  times  difficult  of  passage,  giving 
considerable  advantage  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  had  spent  on 
other  occasions  many  a  dear  drop  of  blood  to  defend  the  pass,  which  Ray- 
mond Berenger's  fantastic  scruples  now  induced  him  to  abandon.     The 
Welshmen,  seizing  the  opportunity  with  the  avidity  with  which  men  grasp 
an  unexpected  benefit,  were  fast  crowding  over  the  high  and  steep  arches, 
while  new^  bands,  collecting  from  diflFerent  points  upon  the  farther  bank, 
increased    the  continued    stream  of  warriors,  who,  passing  leisurely  and 
uninterrupted,  formed  their  line  of  battle  on  the  plain  opposite  to  the  castle. 
At  first   Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their  motions  without  anxiety,  nay, 
with  the  scornful  smile  of  one  who  observes  an  enemy  in  the  act  of  falling 
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without  interruption  to  take  such  order  on  the  plain  as  their  habits  of 
fighting  recommended,  the  monk's  countenance,  though  he  still  endeavoured 
to  spef^  encouragement  to  the  terrified  £veline,  assumed  a  different  and  an 
anxious  expression ;  and  his  acquired  habits  of  resignation  contended 
strenuously  with  his  ancient  military  ardour.  "  Be  patient,"  he  said,  "  my 
daughter,  and  be  of  good  comfort ;  thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  dismay  of 
yonder  barbarous  enemy.  Let  but  a  minute  elapse,  and  thou  shalt  see 
them  scattered  like  dust. — Saint  George  I  they  will  surely  cry  thy  name 
now,  or  never  I" 

The  monk's  beads  passed  meanwhile  rapidW  through  bis  hands,  but  ihany 
an  expression  of  military  impatience  mingled  itself  with  his  orisons.  He 
30uld  not  conceive  the  cause  why  each  successive  throng  of  mountaineers, 
led  under  their  different  banners,  and  headed  by  their  respective  chieftains, 
was  permitted,  without  interruption,  to  pass  the  difficult  defile,  and  extend 
themselves  in  battle  array  on  the  near  side  of  the  bridge,  while  the  English, 
or  rather  Anglo-Norman  cavalry,  remained  stationary,  without  so  much  as 
laying  their  lances  in  rest.  There  remained,  as  he  thought,  but  one  hope 
— one  only  rational  explanation  of  this  unaccountable  inactivity  —  this 
voluntary  surrender  of  ever^  advantage  of  ground,  when  that  of  numbers 
was  so  tremendously  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Father  Aldrovand  concluded, 
(hat  the  succours  of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  other  Lord  Marchers, 
must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  the  Welsh  were  only  permitted 
to  pass  the  river  without  opposition,  that  their  retreat  might  be  the  more 
effectually  cut  off,  and  their  defeat,  with  a  deep  river  in  their  rear,  rendered 
the  more  signally  calamitous.  But  even  while  he  clung  to  this  hope,  the 
monk's  heart  sunk  within  him,  as,  looking  in  ever^  direction  from  which 
the  expected  succours  might  arrive,  he  could  neither  see  nor  bear  the 
slightest  token  which  announced  their  approach.  In  a  frame  of  mind  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  despair  than  to  hope,  the  old  man  continued 
alternately  to  t«ll  his  beads,  to  gaze  anxiously  around,  and  to  address  some 
words  of  consolation  in  broken  phrases  to  the  voung  lady,  until  the  general 
shout  of  the  Welsh,  ringing  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  battlements 
of  the  castle,  warned  him,  in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the  ver^  last  of  the 
British  had  defiled  through  the  pass,  and  that  their  whole  formidable  array 
stood  prompt  for  action  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamour,  to  which  each  Welshman  lent 
his  voice  with  all  the  energy  of  defiance,  thirst  of  battle,  and  hope  of  con- 
quest, was  at  length  answered  by  the  blast  of  the  Norman  trumpets, — the 
first  sign  of  activity  which  had  been  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Kaymond 
Berenger.  But  cheerily  as  they  rang,  the  trumpets,  in  comparison  of  the 
shout  which  they  answered,  sounded  like  the  silver  whistle  of  the  stout 
boatswain  amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  trumpets  were  blown,  Berenger  gave 
signal  to  the  archers  to  discharge  their  arrows,  and  the  men-at-arms  to 
advance  under  a  hail-storm  of  shafts,  javelins,  and  stones,  shot,  darted,  and 
slung  by  the  Welsh  against  their  steel-clad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated  by  so  many 
victorious  recollections,  confident  in  the  talents  of  their  accomplished  leader, 
•ind  undismayed  even  by  the  desperation  of  their  circumstances,  charged 
ihe  mass  of  the  Welshmen  with  tneir  usual  determined  valour.  It  was  a 
gallant  sight  to  see  this  little  body  of  cavalry  advance  to  the  onset,  their 
plumes  floating  above  their  helmets,  their  lances  in  rest,  and  projecting  six 
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tunica  ?^fv?*?®  ^*  *^®^'  ^^^^  *^*^*  *^®y  exposed  their  bare  boaoms  :i»d  whiti^ 
as  if  tJ^^  if  lances  and  swords  of  the  men-at-arms,  with  as  much  confidence 
to  wifK^7  J  ^®®°  ^^  invulnerable.  It  was  not  indeed  in  their  power 
densM  K*^®  vreight  of  the  first  shock,  which,  breaking  their  ranks, 

cpnti!!  ri.1*  .®^  ^^^®  arranged,  carried  the  barbed  horses  into  the  very 
toonH  •£  ^^^^  ^^^  weU-nigh  up  to  the  fatal  standard,  to  which  Ray- 

una  JSerenger,  bound  by  his  fatal  vow,  had  that  day  conceded  so  much 
^n^ge-gPound.  But  they  yielded  like  the  billows,  which  give  way,  indeed, 
With     ^  ^"^^  ^^^P»  l>«t  only  to  assail  her  sides,  and  to  unite  in  her  wake. 

in  wild  and  horrible  clamours,  they  closed  their  tumultuous  ranks  around 

TvT^k'  ^^^  ^*®  devoted  followers,  and  a  deadly  scene  of  strife  ensued. 

Ane  beat  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion  joined  the  standard  of 
alm^^r^'*  ;  the  arrows  of  the  men  of  Gwentland,  whose  skill  in  archery 
the  ®<l"alle<i  that  of  the  Normans  themselves,  rattled  on  the  helmets  of 
for  ^®^'^*~*^™8  ;  and  the  spears  of  the  people  of  Deheubarth,  renowned 
thp  •  sharpness  and  temper  of  tlfeir  steel  heads,  were  employed  against 
♦k!  ^"*l[!?®8e8  not  without  fatal  effect,  notwithstanding  the  protection  which 
tliese  afforded  to  the  rider. 

veo  ^^*  ^"  "v^in  that  the  archery  belonging  to  Raymond's  little  band,  stout 
hau?t^!l\r^.^*  ^^^  **^®  ^^^^  V^^y  *^eld  possession  by  military  tenure,  ex- 
It  is  K  tV^  ^"*^®i'8  on  the  broad  mark  afforded  them  by  the  Welsh  army, 
to  ha^^^  ff  '  *^^*^  every  shaft  carried  a  Welshman's  life  on  its  point ;  yet, 
blv  en^  ^^orded  important  refiief  to  the  cavalry,  now  closely  and  inextrica- 
time  th^w'  *^®  slaughter  ought  to  have  been 'twenty-fold  at  least.  Mean- 
from'th  •  Welsh,  galled  by  this  incessant  discharge,  answered  it  bv  volleys 
rioritv  a^^  archers,  whose  numbers  made  some  amends  for. their  infe- 

sHnffm^  *"q  T^^  '^^'®  supported  by  numerous  bodies  of  darters  and 
to  des  a  f-*^  *  ^*  *^®  Norman  archers,  who  had  more  than  once  attempted 
and  hi?d  ^^^  their  position  to  operate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Raymond 
tn  aKoir*  J^^^^^f,     hand,  were  now  so  closely  engaged  in  front,  as  obliged  them 

MelnlTi''"!*'^^^*^^  0^  ^^^ch  a  movement^  ^ 
morp  7^  °"®'  t"at  chivalrous  leader,  who  from  the  first  had  hoped  for  no 
fat«  «;^  1*?  l^pnonrable  death,  laboured  with  all  his  power  to  render  his 
war  S**^'  ^y  involving  in  it  that  of  the  Welsh  Prince,  the  author  of  the 
amoT^c  ♦K  ^S?^^^?"«^y  avoided  the  expenditure  of  his  strength  by  hewing 
ti^  mLk  ^'*\*^»^  5  but,  with  the  shock  of  his  managed  horse,  repelled 
of  v.?a  .   ^  pr-essed  on  him,  and  leaving  the  plebeians  to  the  swords 

stani  <^;j"apanion8,  shouted  his  war-cry,  and  made  his  way  towards  the  fatal 
utiif?,?  1    ^i  ^wenwyn,  beside  which,  discharging  at  once  the  duties  of  a 
TU>     '^^'^  ^""^  *  **'*^«  soldier,  the  Prince  had  stationed  himself.     Ray- 
flnnH       experience  of  the  Welsh  disposition,  subject  equally  to  the  highest 
iiooa  and  most  suddei]  ebb  of  passion,  gave  him  some  hope  that  a  success- 
anA^^^  ""^^  ,^*''«  I?*i^«*»  followed  by  the  death  or  capture  of  the  Prince, 
should  o\.J'''''?J^  ""/  ?''  '^^'^^^rd,  might  even  yet  stride  such  a  panic  as 
sflould  change  the  fortunes  of  the  dayf  otherwise  so  nearly  desperate.     The 
^^eteran,  therefore,  animated  his  comrades  to  the  charge  by  voice  and  exam- 
pie;  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  forced  his  way  gradually  onward.    But 
Owenwyn  in  person,  surroo^J^^^  ^  '  j^.^  ^^^  ^^d  noblest  champions,  offered 
a  detence  as  gbstwato  as  the  ^^gault  was  intrepid.     In  vain  they  were  borne 
^?  m  earih  by  the  parbed.    i-^orggs    or  hewed  down  by  the  invulnerable 
fjdera.     Wbanded  and  overttk  -*««„«  \\^a  Ttriti^ns  continued  their  resistance, 
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with  a  hundred  wounds,  and  were  then  only  merciful  when  the  first  inflicted 
vvaa  deadly. 

The  comhat  was  at  this  point,  and  had  raged  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
when  Berenger,  having  forced  his  horse  within  two  spears'  length  of  the 
Britii<h  standard,  he  and  Gwenwjn  were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  exchange 
tokens  of  mutual  defiance.  ( 

"  Turn  thee,  Wolf  of  Wales,"  said  Berenger,  "  and  abide,  if  thou  darest. 
one  blow  of  a  good  knight's  sword !  Raymond  Berenger  spite  at  thee  and 
thy  banner." 

"  False  Norman  churl  I"  said  Owenwyn,  swinging  around  his  head  a  mace 
of  prodigious  weight,  and  already  clottered  with  blood,  "  thy  iron  head 
piece  shall  ill  protect  thy  lying  tongue,  with  which  I  will  this  day  feed  the 


ravens." 


Raymond  made  no  farther  answer,  but  pushed  his  horse  towards  the 
Prince,  who  advanced  to  meet  him  with  equal  readiness.  But  ere  thej 
came  within  reach  of  each  other's  weapons,  a  Welsh  champion,  devoted 
like  the  Romans  who  opposed  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  finding  that  the 
armour  of  Raymond's  horse  resisted  the  repeated  thrusts  of  his  spear, 
threw  himself  under  the  animal,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  his  long 
knife.  The  noble  horse  reared  and  fell,  crushing  with  his  weight  the  Briton 
who  had  wounded  him ;  the  helmet  of  the  rider  burst  its  clasps  in  the  fall, 
and  rolled  away  from  his  head,  giving  to  view  his  noble  features  and  gray 
hairs.  He  made  more  than  one  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  the  fallen 
horse,  but  ere  he  could  succeed,  received  his  death-wound  from  the  hand  of 
(Swenwyn,  who  hesitated  not  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace  while  in  the 
act  of  extricating  himself. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day,  Dennis  Morolt's  horse  had  kc.}tt 
pace  for  pace,  and  his  arm  blow  for  blow,  with  his  master's.  It  seemed 
as  if  two  different  bodies  had  been  moving  under  one  act  of  volition.  He 
husbanded  his  strength,  or  put  it  forth,  exactly  as  he  observed  bis  knight 
did,  and  was  close  by  his  side,  when  he  made  the  last  deadly  effort.  At 
that  fatal  moment,  when  Raymond  Berenger  rushed  on  the  chief,  the  bravo 
squire  forced  his  way  up  to  the  standard,  and,  grasping  it  firmly,  struggled 
for  possession  of  it  with  a  gigantic  Briton,  to  whose  care  it  had  been  con- 
fided, and  who  now  exerted  his  utmost  strength  to  defend  it.  But  even 
while  engaged  in  this  mortal  struggle,  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely  left  his 
master ;  and  when  be  saw  him  fall,  his  own  force  seemed  by  sympathy  to 
abandon  him,  and  the  British  champion  had  no  longer  any  trouble  in  lay- 
ing him  prostrate  among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  complete.  Upon  the  fall  of  th^ir 
leader,  the  followers  of* Raymond  Berenger  would  willingly  have  fied  or 
surrendered.  But  the  first  was  impossible,  so  closely  had  they  been  enve- 
loped ;  and  in  the  cruel  wars  maintained  by  the  Welsh  upon  their  frontiers, 
quarter  to  the  vanquished  was  out  of  question.  A  few  of  the  men-atnirms 
were  lucky  enough  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  tumult,  and,  not  even 
attempting  te  enter  the  castle,  fled  in  various  directions,  to  carry  their  own 
fears  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  marches,  by  announcing  the  loas  of  the 
battle,  and  the  fate  of  the  far-renowned  Raymond  Berenger. 

The  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  had  never  been  so  deeply  in- 
irolved  in  the  combat,  which  hjid  been  chiefly  naaintained  by  the  cavalry, 
became  now,  in  their  turn,  the  sole  object  of  the  enemy's  attack  But  when 
they  saw  the  multitude  come  roarinsr  towards  them  like  a  r9a.  with  all  itji 
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V6treat,     Hni-  ^\^ 

ties  of  everv  t;«^  coolness  of  the  English  archers,  accmtomed  to  eilrani* 
of  them,  armS  ^lI'^PP'?''*^  *K®?.,^"  ^^^  P'®"*"'  occhsion.  While  a  part 
^ay,  the  othLtS  f-  ^-^  """^  *^'')''  dislodged  the  Welsh  from  the  hollow 
^hich  alternIt!^iiT??i°  **^?  opposite  direction,  and  parted  into  divisions, 
to  check  n«r«f  •?  ^^  *V^  retreated,  maintained  each  a  countenance  as 
Welsh,  by  wM^LV^flr  ®*«^»°««  »  ««vere  discharge  of  missileii  with  the 

At  lenitK  i  •  ,  P^"^***  ^®'*®  considerable  sufferers. 
^liind  uS^m  r'^^^^g  ^«ft  "aow  than  two-thirds  of  their  brate  oompanione 
•arrows  and  *^^  •  yeomanry  attained  the  point,  which,  being  ooromanded  by 
comparative  Jili*^*  a  "*  ^*  battlements,  might  be  considered  as  that  of 
fP^at  size  a«a  ♦!:•  ^u  ^*i*®^  ^(  ^*'«®  **ones,  and  sqaare-headed  bolts  of 
•'i^t,  and  thos«  ^V  u'^^^f^*'^^  "^^PP^  **"«  *'*'^**«'  progress  of  the  pur 
where,  with  «k^.''  ^S^.^t^  *'  ^''^^  ^a^^  t*»ei'  desultory  foroes  to  the  pfain, 
ployed  in  iSw.«  •  ***^i?*^  -^^^'^f*  •"^  exultation,  their  countrymen  were  em- 
and  reveno^  r"**  i^S  plunder  of  tlie  field ;  while  some,  impelled  by  hatred 
naanner  uit^r.?*tf  ^  ®?  ^?  mutilated  the  limbs  of  the  dead  Normans,  in  a 
fearful  \en7  D^l  of  their  national  cause  and  their  own  ci.urage.  The 
struck  hori.oi.-f  ^^^^^  .*****  dreadful  work  was  consummated,  while  it 
>«»8e,  insnirliTi!^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  slender  garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloa- 
»he  fortress  ^  f I  T  **  ^^^  **"®  **°*®  ^***  **>«  re«)lution  rather  to  defend 
•»  enemy  *  *®*  extremity,  than  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  so  vengeful 


Cjiaptn  tlif  /ift^. 


Thai  baron  he  to  his  castlfi  iled, 

To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  ha; 
TJ>«  nttermoat  walla  were  aath«  to  win. 

The  Earls  have  woo  them  apeedilie;— 

l^^r^^  '"■"•  *«"»  ■tone  and  brick; 
But  thoagh  they  won  them  aooo  anoo. 
lx»nK  ere  they  won  the  inmost  walla, 
m  they  were  hewn  in  rock  of  atone. 

Ps&OT'a  BjtucB  ov  AKcnm  Poin»T. 


npon*h^  w^iS?^  w.^!*5!u  **/^'*  T^  800"  •«dent  to  the  anxiou.  tpeotaton 
dkj  too  w^fde  "^/h    "L^t  ^1^0  Doloureuse,  which  name  the  oistle  that 

now  joined   in   thlirwi^***'"?'®'  °"  ''"O"'  »>«  attended,  and  who  wew 
infirm  old  men   th^  ilT^*'°P  by  many  others  -  women,  children,  and 
availing  oo^^t     Twl  k  ?',  "^  *•>"»«  ^^om  they  saw  engaged  in  thia  un- 
aecuri^^reake   and  thev  haS'"'"  H"*"  '"d  been^admittelto  the  casUe  fo, 
Father^Aldrov^nd  founi  dfffi.T  •'"°"^«<1  *«  the  battlements,  fronj  which 
-ight  of  them  ofthe  toweS^tti?'  k"  "^^V^  '^em  descend,  aware  that  the 
Man,  would  be  an  addS.i     '  "''"'"'"^  have  appeared  bned  with  armed 
*i.t8       He  urgld  the  Ladv  pi  f'"'°"«««°'ent  to  tfce  exertions  of  the  assail- 
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had  its  stoicism  as  well  as  philosophy — Eveline  replied  in  a  voice  vf  iiich  the 
would  fain  have  rendered  firm,  and  which  was  tremnlous  in  her  despite—* 
*  Yes,  father,  you  say  well — here  is  no  longer  aught  left  for  maidens  to  look 
upon.  Warlike  meed  and  honoured  deed  sunk  when  yonder  white  plume 
touched  the  bloody  ground.  —  Gome,  maidens,  there  is  no  longer  aught  left 
us  to  see — To  mass,  to  mass — the  tourney  is  over  I" 

There  was  wiidness  in  her  tone,  and  when  she  rose,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  would  lead  out  a  procession,  she  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
for  the  support  of  the  confessor.  Hastili^  wrapping  her  head  in  her  mantle, 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  agony  of  grief  which  she  could  not  restrain,  and  of 
which  her  sobs  and  the  low  moaning  sounds  that  issued  from  under  the 
folds  enveloping  her  face,  declared  the  excess,  she  suffered  Father  Aldrovand 
to  conduct  her  whither  he  would. 

"Our  gold,''  he  said,  "has  changed  to  brass,  our  silver  t«  dross,  onr 
wisdom  to  folly — it  is  His  will,  who  confounds  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and 
shortens  the  arm  of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel — to  the  chapel.  Lady  Ev^ 
line ;  and  instead  of  vain  repining,  let  us  pray  to  God  and  the  saints  to  turn 
away  their  displeasure,  and  to  save  the  feeble  remnant  from  the  jaws  of  the 
devouring  wolt." 

Thus  speaking,  he  half  led,  half  supported  Eveline,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment almost  incapable  of  thought  ana  action,  to  the  castle-chapel,  where, 
sinking  before  the  altar,  she  assumed  the  attitude  at  least  of  devotion, 
though  her  thoughts,  despite  the  pious  words  which  her  tongue  faltered  out 
mechanically,  were  upon  the  field  of  battle,  beside  the  body  of  her  slaugh- 
tered parent.  The  rest  of  the  mourness  imitated  their  young  lady  in  her 
devotional  posture,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  thoughts.  The  consciousness 
that  80  many  of  the  garrison  had  been  cut  off  in  Raymond's  incautious 
sally,  added  to  their  sorrows  the  sense  of  personal  insecurity,  which  was 
exaggerated  by  the  cruelties  which  were  too  often  exercised  by  the  enemy, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  were  accustomed  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them  the  tone  of  authority  which 
his  character  warranted,  rebuked  their  wailing  and  ineffectual  complaints, 
and  having,  as  he  thought,  brought  them  to  such  a  state  of  mind  as  better 
became  their  condition,  he  left  them  to  their  private  devotions  to  indulge 
his  own  anxious  curiosity  by  inquiring  into  the  defences  of  the  castle. 
Upon  the  outward  walls  he  found  Wilkin  Flammock,  who,  having  done  the 
omce  of  a  good  and  skilful  captain  in  the  mode  of  managing  his  artillery, 
and  beating  back,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  was  now  with  his  own  hand  measuring  out  to  his  little  garrison  no 
stinted  allowance  of  wine. 

"  Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,"  said  the  father,  "  that  thou  dost  not  exceed 
in  this  matter.  Wine  is,  thou  knowest,  like  fire  and  water,  an  excellent 
servant,  but  a  very  bad  master." 

"  It  will  be  long  ere  it  overflow  the  deep  and  solid  skulls  of  my  country- 
men," said  Wilkin  Flammock.  "  Our  Flemish  courage  is  like  our  Flanders 
horses—^the  one  needs  the  spur,  and  the  other  must  have  a  taste  of  the  wine- 
pot;  but,  credit  me,  father,  they  are  of  an  enduring  generation,  and  will 
not  shrink  in  the  washing. — ^But  indeed,  if  I  were  to  give  the  knaves  a  cup 
more  than  enough,  it  were  not  altogether  amiss,  since  they  are  like  to  have 
a  platter  the  less." 

**  How  do  you  mean !"  cried  the  monk,  starting  :  "  I  trust  in  the  saints 
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pJj<^8^fr^m^tK  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ®^"^  ^^  assoiUie!)  io  fetch  in  tlie  neoesaarr  sup. 

«.  ^i.^]^  J*^^  country  around  I"  ^      ^ 

^^is  mornhii!  ^^[sh  were  too  sharp  set  to  permit  us  to  do  that  at  our  ease 
lord  deceasiS  ^pa  ®""^^^  ^^^e  been  done  weeks  and  months  since.  Ou» 
of  the  BM^ova  ^^^^^^^  **e  be,  was  one  of  those  who  trusted  to  the  edge 
and  a  wpII  ^ii**"?!  V^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  °**  ^*-  Commend  me  to  a  crossbow 
n^y  ffood  flTkl  ^    ^"^  ^^^^®»  ^^  ^  ™"8*  "eeds  fight  at  all.  —  You  look  pale, 

pressed  h?m  f^'^^.u"*^*?  *^*y  ^'"™  ^^°*  **^®  untasted  cup,  which  WUkin 
^  no  refu^  j'''  "^i^**  clownish  civility.    "  We  have  now,  indeed,"  he  said, 
**  Twr  ^^'  ®*^®  *»  prayer  I"  ,  ,  ^ 

.er^:?^^*'""^.  good  father;' 

in  CO     "^  "*'"''*'  **  y.^^  ^ 

tt»e  c^l^*V®^*^f '  ^  ^*^^  ^^  no."—At  this  moment  a  horn  was  heard  before 
NeilHansen  r^^    ^^        portcullis  and  the  gate,  ye  knaves  I— What  news, 

of  t^  ™  o«!!Kf  ^''  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at  the  Mill-hill,  just  within  shot 

"  Adrn?f  K-  '  ^^  ^^  *  ^*^^t®  flag'  and  demands  admittance." 

"  Bend  th*.  k^  ''''*'  ''^''  ^^y  *»^®'  *^^^  ^e  be  prepared  for  hjra,"  said  Wilkin, 
stir  from  th«  «J?^^  mangonel  upon  the  place,  and  shoot  him  if  he  dare  to 
said  FlammLf^^  Z-  *!®  ^**^'*^*  **^*  ^«  8®^  »**  prepared  to  receive  him," 
thyself—  Lpt  «  *^  ***8  natjve  language.  "  And,  Neil,  thou  houndsfoot,  bestir 
battlemGni^r  «tTf'^  J^*  ,'  **"^®'  *"^  P^^«  i"^  **>©  «««**le  be  ranged  along  the 
the  Shane  of  H««  P^^"*«d  through  the  shot-holes^ut  up  some  tapestry  into 
when  I^v«  «:«•  ^^7'  *°^  «^°^  '*>«"»  fro™  *»ie  highest  towers. -- Be  reaJy 
if  not,  8orn«  o  "^u**»  ^  ^^^'^^  '^^*  ^^^  blow  trumpets,  if  we  have  any ; 
^o  you,  W  four.^T*~ry*^^"g  f^'"  *  "^'««-  ^°^  ^^'^^^  y«'  Neil  Hansen 
of-mail ;  our  K If  K  r®  i^^y^"""  ^®"^^'»'  g«  ***  *h«  armoury  and  slip  on  coato- 
the  Welsh  thi2r  i^l^'lrJ!^..^^^^^^  ^^  "^^  *PP*1  *h«"^  »o  «>"ch-  Then  let 
ap  your  heads  anH  r'*"^^?f^ed  and  brought  in  amongst  us  —  Do  you  hold 
«ape  there  h#*  n^v     v  P  silence  —  leave  me  to  deal  with  him  — only  have  a 

The  monk  ^^^g^*^'^  among  us." 
Flemish  lanff  JI^^  '  k  ^1^  ^''?7®!^  ^""^  acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of  ths 
Wilkin's  instru^ffA^  ^  !^?Jl-n»gh  started  when  he  heard  the  last  article  in 
a  little  surprised  WK.u-®^'*^*T'^*'*'  ^"^  commanded  himself,  although 
and  dexteritv  wUK  k-  u  ^*^  suspicious  circumstance,  and  at  the  readiness 
paratioris  to  the  rul^s  nfj^^    rough-hewn  Fleming  seemed  to  adapt  his  pre- 

Wilkin    on  K'  '^"^^s  or  war  and  of  sound  policy, 
and  undersfcooH  «P*^'  was  not  very  certain  whether  the  monk  had  not  heard 
intended         A«    ^  l^  <><^  what  he  said  to  his  countryman,  than  what  he  had 
mifirht  Gnt^^^f^    u  "  ^eleep  anv  suspicion  which  Father  Aldrovand 

helad^wln    ^Ah-^  'T?^^  *^  ^'"^  »«  English  most  of  the  directions  which 
-  E^cf  nent  wtn  "^'    ^^"'  8^^  father,%vhat  think  you  of  it?- 

war  fr^m  the  cTadle  ^n^^^^^"*  .'^'  ^^^^^''  ''  ^""^  ^^""^  ^«  '^  ^^^  ^^  practised 
"  N»v     srli^   «i^  instead  of  ^^^^j„    broad-cloth." 

well  th^;  JJtif  S'  ^'^  ^^'J'".  J'^««'  father,"  answered  Wilkin.— "I  know  full 
butsTdaer^^l^^^^  '^^'  Fleminrbave  nought  in  their  brainpan 

webs/'  ^  cabbage  ;  yet  you  see  there  goes  wisdom  to  weaving  of 


««  x>r  _i_^       »«• 
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"My  hfiswer  w\ll  be,  Nay — unless  upon  good  composition.'* 

"  How,  Sir  Fleming  I  dare  you  mention' composition  and  the  castle  of  tb4 
Garde  Doloureuse  in  one  sentence?"  said  the  monk. 

"  Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  answered  the  Fleming.  "  But  would  yout 
reverence  have  me  dally  until  the  question  amongst  the  garrison  be,  whether 
a  plump  priest  or  a  fat  Fleming  will  be  the  better  flesh  to  furnish  their 
•hambles?" 

"  Pshaw  1"  replied  Father  Aldrovand,  **  thou  canst  not  mean  such  folly. 
Relief  must  arrive  within  twenty*four  hours  at  farthest.  Raymond  Berenger 
expected  it  for  certain  within  such  a  space.'' 

**  Raymond  Berenger  has  been  deceived  this  morning  in  more  matters 
than  one,"  answered  the  Fleming. 

"  Hark  thee,  Flanderkin,"  answered  the  monk,  whose  retreat  from  the 
world  had  not  altogether  quenched  his  military  habits  and  propensities,  "  I 
counsel  thee  to  deal  uprightly  in  this  matter,  as  thou  dost  regard  thine  own 
life  ;  for  here  are  as  many  English  left  alive,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter 
ef  (o-day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling  the  Flemish  bull-frogs  into  the  castle- 
ditch,  should  they  have 'cause  to  think  thou  meanest  falsely,  in  the  keeping 
of  this  castle,  and  the  defence  of  the  Lady  Eveline." 

**  Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with  unnecessary  and  idle  fears,"  re- 
plied Wilkin  Flammock — "  I  am  castellane  in  this  house,  by  command  of 
i%s  lord,  and  what  I  hold  for  the  advantage  of  mine  service,  that  will  I  do." 

"But  I,"  said  the  angry  monk,  "I  am  the  servant  of  the  Pope  — the 
chaplain  of  this  castle,  with  power  to  bind  and  unloose.  I  fear  me  thou 
art  no  true  Christian,  Wilkin  Flammock,  but  dost  lean  to  the  heresy  of  the 
mountaineers.  Thou  hast  refused  to  take  the  blessed  cross  —  thou  hast 
breakfasted,  and  drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  ere  thou  hast  heard  mass.  Thou 
art  not  to  be  trusted,  man,  and  I  will  not  trust  thee — I  demand  to  be  present 
at  the  conference  betwixt  thee  and  the  Welshman." 

"  It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  said  Wilkin,  with  the  same  smiling,  heavy 
eonntenance,  which  he  maintained  on  all  occasions  of  Jife,  however  urgent. 
"  It  is  true,  as  thou  savest,  good  father,  that  I  have  mine  own  reasons  for 
hot  marching  quite  so  far  as  the  gates  of  Jericho  at  present ;  and  lucky  I 
have  such  reasons,  since  I  had  not  else  been  here  to  defend  the  gate  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse.  It  is  also  true  that  I  may  have  been  sometimes  obliged 
to  visit  my  mills  earlier  than  the  chaplain  was  called  by  his  zeal  to  the 
ftltar,  and  that  my  stomach  brooks  not  working  ere  I  break  my  fast.  Bui 
for  this,  father,  I  have  paid  a  mulct  even  to  your  worshipful  reverence,  and 
methinks  since  you  are  pleased  to  remember  the  confession  so  exactly,  yoa 
should  not  forget  the  penance  and  the  absolution." 

The  monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  bad  gone  a  step 
beyond  what  the  rules  of  his  order  and  of  the  church  permitted.  He  was 
baffled  by  the  Fleming's  reply,  and  findins  him  unmoved  by  the  charge  of 
neresy,  he  could  only  answer,  in  some  confusion,  **  You  refuse,  then,  to 
admit  me  to  the  conference  with  the  Welshman  ?" 

"  Reverend  father,"  said  Wilkin,  "  it  altogether  respecteth  secular  matters. 
If  aught  of  religious  tenor  should  intervene,  you  shall  be  summoned  without 
delay." 

"  1  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thee,  thou  Flemish  ox,"  muttered  the  monk 
to  himself,  b.it  in  a  tone  not  to  be  heard  by  the  by-standers;  and  so  speak- 
ing he  left  the  battlements. 
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I?.?u^'     ^°^o«*ided  by  these  huge  and  inanimate  fignres,  m  a  litll« 

In  V  ^Z^^  ^^^^^  almost  excluded  dayli;;ht,  Flammock  received  the  Welt* 

envoy,  who  was  led  in  blindfolded  betwixfc'  two  Fleminjrs,  yet  not  so  care- 

-_..-^  "w^atched  but  that  they  permitted  him  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  prepa- 

rauons  on  the  battlements,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  made  chiefly  fcr  the 

p  rpose  of  imposing  on  him.     For  the  same  purpose  an  occasional  clatter 

arms  was  made  without ;  voices  were  heard  as  if  officers  were  going  their 

Unas  ;  and  other  sounds  of  active  preparation  seemed  to  announce  that  a 

"wtr^"**!?"^  ^^S"^*^*"  garrison  was  preparing  to  receive  an  attack. 

A'  ^1  *      bandage  was  removed  from  Jorworth's  eyes, — for  the  same  in- 

niviaual  who  had  formerly  brought  Gwenwyn's  offer  of  alliance,  now  bare 

nis  summons  of  surrender,— he  looked  haughtily  around  him  and  demanded 

to  whonri^  he  was  to  deliver  the  commands  of  his  master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son 

.7 S".®^^^.^'  Prince  of  Powys. 

His  highness,''  answered  Flammock,  with  his  usual  smiling  indifference 

ot  manner,  "  must  be  contented  to  treat  with  Wilkin  Flammock  of  the  Full- 

^'^TK        ^®P"^<*  governor  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

Ihou  deputed  governor!"  exclaimed  Jorworth ;  " thou ?— a  Low-country 
weaver  I  _  it  is  impossible.  Low  as  they  are,  the  English  Crogan  ♦  cannot 
nave  sunk  to  a  point  so  low,  as  to  be  commanded  by  thee! — ^these  men  seem 
■U-nglish.  to  them  I  will  deliver  my  message." 

X  ou  may  if  you  will,"  replied  Wilkin,  "  but  if  they  return  you  any  answer 
"\^  sig»8'  you  shall  call  me  schelm." 
Is  this  true  ?"  said  the  Welsh  envoy,  looking  towards  the  men-at-arms, 
as  they  seemed,  by  whom  Flammock  was  attended ;  "  arc  you  really  come 
to  ttiis  pass?  I  thought  that  the  mere  having  been  born  on  British  earth, 
inough  the  children  of  spoilers  and  invaders,  had  inspired  you  with  too 
much  pride  to  brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic.  Or,  if  you  are  not  cou- 
rageous,  should  you  not  be  cautious  ?— Well  speaks  the  proverb.  Wo  to  him 
tnat  will  trust  a  stranger  I    Still  mute  —  still  silent  ?  —  answer  me  by  word 

^^Vif "  —     •   ^^^  ^^^^  ^***  *°^  acknowledge  him  as  your  leader?" 

i  tie  men  in  armour  with  one  accord  nodded  their  casques  in  reply  to  Jor- 

VK    ®^^f  ^^*o^»  »»d  then  remained  motionless  as  before. 

Ltie    Welshman,  with  the  acute  genius  of  his  country,  suspected  there 

was  something  m  this  which  he  could  not  entirely  comprehend,  but,  pre- 

panns  himself  to  be  upon  his  guard,  he  proceeded  as  follows :  "  Be  it  as  it 

Emay.  i  care  not  who  hears  the  message  of  my  sovereign,  since  it  brings 
ardon  and  mercv  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Castell  an  Oarrig,t  which  yott 
ave  called  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  to  cover  the  usurpation  of  the  territory 
Dy  the  chaivge  of  the  aaaie.  Upon  surrender  of  the  same  to  the  Prince  of 
w?i^*^  with  Its  dependencies,  and  with  the  arms  which  it  contains,  and 
Z^tl^  ^  u  ^'^  ^^J*""®  Berenger,  all  within  the  castle  shall  depart  unmo. 
^^ches  of  thTcyl%T^''''  wheresoever  they   will,  to   go   beyond  the 

FL^ni^^k?'^'  '^  "^^  ""^^  """^^  ^^^^  summons  ?"  said  the  imperturbable  Wilkin 

ai<>tivo    foi-noWtr  »(,:  L  V  '  '^O'le  he  was  speaking,  glancing  with  the  vin- 
?'-^*"l®_A'°/*"'!*y  *•"«''  dictated    hU  answer      "  S5  many  sttaneers  as  h* 
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longbow  and  arblast.    We  will  keep  the  castle,  trusting  the  castle  will  kecf 
U8,  till  God  shall  send  us  succour." 

**  Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue/'  said  the  Welsh  emissary, 
changing  his  language  to  the  Flemish,  which,  from  occaaional  communica- 
tion with  those  of  that  nation  in  Pembrokeshire,  he  Spoke  fluently,  and  which 
he  now  adopted,  as  if  to  conceal  the  purport  of  his  discourse  from  the  sup- 
posed English  in  the  apartment.  "  Hark  thee  hither,"  he  proceeded,  "  good 
Fleming.  Knowest  thou  not  that  he  in  whom  is  your  trust,  the  Constable 
De  Lacy,  hath  bound  himself  by  his  vow  to  engage  in  no  quarrel  till  he 
crosses  the  sea,  and  cannot  come  to  your  aid  without  perjury?  He  and  the 
other  Lords  Marchers  have  drawn  their  forces  far  nortnward  to  join  the  host 
of  Crusaders.  What  will  it  avail  you  to  put  us  to  the  toil  and  trouble  uf  a 
long  siege,  when  you  can  hope  no  rescue  ?" 

"  And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said  Wilkin,  answering  in  his  native 
language  and  looking' at  the  Welshman  fixedly,  yet  with  a  countenance 
from  which  all  expression  seemed  studiously  banished,  and  which  exhibited, 
upon  features  otherwise  tolerable,  a  remarkable  compound  of  dulness  and 
simplicity,  *'  what  will  it  avail  me  whether  your  trouble  be  great  or  small?" 

"Come,  friend  Flammock,"  said  the  Welshman,  "frame  not  thyself  more 
unapprehensive  than  nature  hath  formed  thee.  The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sun- 
beam can  light  the  side  of  it.  Thy  utmost  efforts  cannot  prevent  the  fall 
of  tbia castle;  but  thou  mayst  hasten  it,  and  the  doing  so  shall  avail  thee 
much."  Thus  speaking,  he  drew  close  up  to  Wilkin,  and  sunk  his  voice  to 
an  insinuating  whisper,  as  he  said,  "  Never  did  the  withdrawing  of  a  bar,  or 
the  raising  of  a  portcullis,  bring  such  vantage  to  Fleming  as  they  may  to 
thee,  if  thou  wilt." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Wilkin,  "  that  the  drawing  the  one,  and  the  drop- 
ping the  other,  have  cost  me  my  whole  worldly  subsistence." 

"  Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  thee  with  an  overflowing  measure. 
The  liberality  of  Gwenwyn  is  as  the  summer  rain." 

"  My  whole  mills  and  buildings  have  been  this  morning  burnt  to  the 
earth " 

"  Thou  shalt  have  a  thousand  marks  of  silver,  man,  in  the  place  of  thy 
goods,"  said  the  Welshman ;  but  the  Fleming  continued,  without  seeming  to 
hear  him,  to  number  up  his  losses. 

"  My  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  off,  and " 

"Threescore  shall  replace  them,"  interrupted  Jorworth,  "chosen  from 
the  most  bright-skinned  of  the  spoil." 

"But  my  daughter  —  but  the  Lady  Eveline" — said  the  Fleming,  with 
some  slight  change  in  his  monotonous  voice,  which  seemed  to  express  doubt 
and  perplexity — "  You  are  cruel  conquerors,  and " 

"  To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful,"  said  Jorworth,  "  but  not  to  such 
as  shall  deserve  clemency  by  surrender.  Gwenwyn  will  forget  the  con- 
tumelies of  Raymond,  and  raise  his  daughter  to  high  honour  among  the 
daughters  of  the  Cymry.  For  thine  own  child,  form  but  a  wish  for  her 
advantage,  and  it  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost.  Now,  Fleming,  we 
understand  each  other." 

"  I  understand  thee,  at  least,"  said  Flammock. 

"  And  I  thee,  I  trust?"  said  Jorworth,  bending  his  keen,  wild  blue  eye  on 
the  stolid  and  uncxpressive  face  of  the  Netherlander,  .like  an  eager  student 
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bre«tK^/^?J  ^°®  ^^®  ^^"  1«*  *fcy  t«^c  miscarry  for  want  of  aid  from  dM 

•*  As  I     ^  '"0"t^•" 
asa^vAi^f  *°*  *  Christian  man/'  said  Jorworth,  harrying  asseveration  on 
the  bla^k  r^"f  ^  the^soul  of  mj  father  — by  the  faith  of  my  mother —  by 

othpi.'f^'  ^^^  Jorworth  — . thou  heapest  thine  oaths  too  thickly  on  each 
which  i  ™®i^  ^*^^®  **^®™  ^  *^®  "g^*^  estimate,"  said  Flammook ;  "  that 
Sume  ^  f^  Rightly  pledged,  is  sometimes  not  thought  worth  redeeming, 
hundr^*^  th    'J*^  Promised  guerdon  in  hand  the  whilst,  were  worth  an 

!!  S^^^  suspicious  churl,  darest  thou  doubt  my  word  ?" 
tK^  ?^  7"  ^  ^^  means,"  answered  Wilkin  ;  —  "  nevertheless,  I  will  believe 
I  deed  more  readily." 

of  uTa^''^®   point,  Fleming,"  said  Jorworth  — "  What  wouldst  thou  haf« 

will  *u^  ?®  h^ve  some  present  sight  of  the  money  thou  didst  promise,  and  I 
wiU  think  of  the  rest  of  thy  p«>^sal."  ^  ^ 

Pow      i!  ®"^^^*>^oker  I"  answered  Jorworth,  "  thinkest  thou  the  Prince  of 
barte  %     w**  many  money-bags,  as  the  merchants  of  thy  land  of  sale  and 
.    '"  •      **®  gathers  treasures  by  his  conquests,  as  the  waterspout  sucks  up 
o1n»T        1**  strength,  but  it  is  to  disperse  them  among  his  followers,  as  the 
(.Aouaj  column  restores  its  contents  to  earth  and  ocean.    The  silver  that  I 
^^i^^/SP®  t^as  yet  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Saxon  chests— nay,  the 
"  M  ??.    ^^^T??®"^  himself  must  be  ransacked  to  make  up  the  tale." 
luethinks  I  could  do  that  myself,  (having  full  power  m  the  castle,)  and 
■^.T^^  y?,"  *  labour,"  said  the  Fleming.       ^         ^ 

xrue,  answered  Jorworth,  "  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  cord 
•na  a  noose,  whether  the  Welsh  took  the  place  or  the  Normans  relieved  it 
tr«a^^  ^°®  would  expect  their  booty  entire—the  other  their  countryman's 


treasures  to  be  delivered  undiminished.' 
tc   ti  ™f*^  ^^^  gainsay  that,"  said  the  F  „ 

<i  trust  you   thus  far,  why  not  return  my  cattle,  which  are  in  your  own 
hpS.    K  ^A    **u  y^"'"  disposal  ?    If  you  do  not  pleasure  me  in  something 


1  naay  not  gainsay  that,"  said  the  Fleming.    «« Well,  say  I  were  content 

to    trust    "cr»ii     *K«a    A.1    '    1.'         ,         .  *. .,  ...•'.        


Detorehand    what  can  I  expect  of  you  afterwards?" 

«!«•     ^  w  1  J*^®*^''''®  you  in  a  greater  matter,"  answered  the  equally  such 

Fi!^'?"^  Welshnaan.     "  But  what  would  it  avail  thee  to  have  thy  cattle  within 

me  tortress  ?      Thej  can  be  better  cared  for  on  the  plain  beneath." 

tw.  V?  *****^»     replied  the  Fleming,  "thou  sayst  truth— they  will  be  but  a 

won  Die  to  us  here,  where  we  have  so  many  already  provided  for  the  use  of 

ine  garrison. — And  yet,  when  I  consider  it  more  closely,  we  have  enough 

or  torage  to   maintain  all  we  have,  and  more.    Now,  my  cattle  are  of  a 

peculiar  stock,  brought  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Flanders,  and  I  desire  to 

nave^  tnem  restored  ere  your  axes  and  Welsh  hooks  be  busy  with  their 

"  You  shall  have  them  this  night,  hide  and  horn,"  said  Jorworth ;  "  it  ii 
but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great  boon." 

"  Thanks  to  your  munificence,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  I  am  a  simple-minded 

°'^^?'''^  ^?,^"^  my  wishes  to  the  recovery  of  my  own  property." 

'  A^  ^K  T      ^  M?"?^;,  *^/°'  ^  deliver  the  castle?"  said  Jorworth. 
_^      Uf;_that  we  will  talk  farther  to-mnrm^  "  r^M  Wilkin  Flammock;  "if 
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fellow  begiiM  already  to  handle  his  dagger — Go  hence  in  haste,  ftnd  angnty 
— and  forget  not  the  cattle." 

*'I  will  not  forget  them/'  said  Jorworth;  "but  if  tboa  keep  not  faitk 
with  aa       ■ " 

So  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a  gesture  of  menace,  partly  really 
directed  to  Wiikin  himself,  partly  assumed  in  consequence  or  his  advice. 
Flammock  replied  in  English,  as  if  that  all  around  might  understand  what 
he  said, 

"  Do  thy  worst.  Sir  Welshman  I  I  am  a  tme  man  ;  I  defy  the  proposals 
of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out  thift  castle  to  thy  shame  and  thy  master's  I 
— Here — let  him  be  blindfolded  once  more,  and  returned  in  safety  to  his 
attendants  without ;  the  next  Welshman  who  appears  before  the  gate  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  shall  be  more  sharply  received." 

«  The  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn,  when,  as  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock  himself  left  the  guardroom,  one  of  the  seeming  men-at-arms,  who  had 
been  present  at  this  interview,  said  in  his  ear,  in  English,  **  Thou  art  a  false 
traitor,  Flammock,  and  shalt  die  a  traitor's  death  !" 

Startled  at  this,  the  Fleming  would  have  questioned  the  man  farther,  but 
he  had  disappeared  so  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered.  Flammock  was 
disoonoerted^y  this  oiroumstance,  which  showed  him  that  his  interview 
with  Jorworth  had  been  observed,  and  its  purpose  known  or  conjectured,  by 
•one  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  confidence,  and  might  thwart  his  inten- 
^ons ;  and  he  quickly  after  learned  that  this  was  the  case. 


■*«  WWWWWWH  ' 


€^ii^tn  l^t  ^iitji. 


BieoMd  Maiy,  mother  da»r,     ^ 
To  a  maiden  bend  thine  ear. 
Virgin  undefiled,  to  thee 
A  wretched  virgin  bends  the  knee. 

Hymn  «o  f  hi  Ynmat. 

The  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  Raymond  had  descended  from  the  ele* 
vated  station  whence  she  had  beheld  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  agony  of 
grief  natural  to  a  child  whose  eyes  have  beheld  the  death  of  an  honoured 
and  beloved  fie^ther.  But  her  station,  and  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  whieh 
she  had  been  trained  up,  did  not  permit  any  prolonged  or  needless  indul- 
gence of  inactive  sorrow.  In  raising  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  female 
sex  to  the  rank  of  princesses,  or  rather  goddesses,  the  spirit  of  that  singular 
system  exacted  from  them,  in  requital,  a  tone  of  character,  and  a  line  of 
conduct,  superior  and  something  contradictory  to  that  of  natural  or  merely 
human  feeling.  Its  heroines  frequently  resembled  portraits  shown  by  an 
artificial  light — strong  and  luminous,  and  which  placed  in  high  relief  tiM 
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appalling  to  her  as  to  a  maiden  whose  eye  had  not  been  acoustomed  to  thi 
rough,  and  often  fatal  sports  of  chivalry,  and  whose  residence  hiul  not  bec» 
among  scenes  anc*  men  where  war  and  death  had  been  the  unceasing  theme 

/fT^*^^  tongue,  whose  imagination  had  not  been  familiarized  with  wild 
and  bloody  events,  or,  finally,  who  had  not  been  trained  up  to  consider  an 
Honourable  "death  under  shield/'  as  that  of  a  field  of  brittle  was  termed, 
*®  *  '^^^^  desirable  termination  to  the  life  of  a  warrior,  than  that  lingering 
ana  unhonoured  fate  which  comes  slowly  on,  to  conclude  the  listlet^s  and 
nelpless  inactivity  of  prolonged  old  age.  Eveline,  while  she  wept  for  her 
father,  felt  her  bosom  glow  when  she  recollected  that  he  died  in  the  blaze 
K  ^*^  ^*^ntte,  and  amidst  heaps  of  his  slaughtered  enemies ;  and  when  she 
thought  of  the  exigencies  of  her  own  situation,  it  was  with  the  determination 
*^u-  ^"^"^^  ^er  own  liberty,  and  to  avenge  her  father's  death,  by  every  means 
which  Heaven  had  left  within  her  power. 

Ihe  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  she  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  Heaven  by  vows  as  well  as  prayers.  In  a  small  crypt, 
or  oratory,  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  was  hung  over  an  altar-piece,  on  which 
a  lamp  constantly  burned,  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  revered  as 
a  household  and  peculiar  deity  by  the  family  of  Berenger,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  had  brought  it  from  the  Iloly  Land,  whither  he  had  gone  upon 
pilgrimage.  It  was  of  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  Grecian  painting, 
not  unlike  those  which  in  Catholic  countries  are  often  imputed  to  the  Evan- 
gelist Luke.  The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  was  accounted  a  shrine  of 
uncommon  sanctity  —  nay,  supposed  to  have  displayed  miraculous  powers ; 
and  Eveline,  by  the  daily  garland  of  flowers  which  she  offered  before  the 
painting,  and  by  the  constant  prayers  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
had  constituted  herself  the  peculiar  votaress  vi  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Boloureuse,  for  so  the  picture  was  named. 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone,  and  in  secrecy,  sinking  in  the  extremity  of 
her  sorrow^  before  the  shrine  of  her  patroness",  she  besought  the  protection 
of  kindred  purity  for  the  defence  of  her  freedom  and  honour,  and  invoked 
vengeance  on  the  wild  and  treacherous  chieftain  who  had  slain  her  father, 
and  was  now  beleaguering  her  place  of  strength.     Not  only  did  she  vow  a 
large  donative  in  lands  to  the  shrine  of  the  protectress  whose  aid  she  im- 
plored ;  but  the  oath  passed  her  lips,  (even  though  they  faltered,  and  though 
something  within  her  remonstrated  against  the  vow,)  that  whatsoever  fa- 
voured  knight  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  might 'employ  for  her 
rescue,  should  obtain  from  her  in  guerdon  whatever  boon  she  might  honour- 
ably grant,  were  it  that  of  her  virgin  hand  at  the  holv  altar.     Taught  as 
she  was  to  believe,  by  the  assurances  of  many  a  knight,  that  such  a  sur- 
render was  the  highest  boon  whicli  Heaven  could  bestow,  she  felt  as  dis- 
charging a  debt  of  gratitude  when  she  placed  herself  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  pure  and  blessed  patroness  in  whose  aid  she  confided.    Perhaps 
there   lurked  in  this  devotion  some  earthly  hope  of  which  she  was  herself 
scarce   conscious,  and  which  reconciled  he'r  to  the  indefinite  sacrifice  thus 
freely  ofifered.     The  Virgin,  (this  flattering  hopemight  insinuate,)  kindest 
and  most   benevolent  of  patronesses,  will  use  compassionately  the  power 
resigned  to  her,  and  he  will  be  the  favoured  champion  of  Maria,  upon  whom 
her  votaress  would  most  willingly  confer  favour. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  hope,  as  something  selfish  wid  often  mingle  with 
our   noblest  and  pure^  emotions,  it  arose  unconscious  of  Eveline  herself, 

^U.^^       i«-k      4-K<»    full    a.afillPnnAa   r^^P    : 1*     •!.   X>^:^U      «^J   £_:«/»   nn    fUn    wAnfOfaAntiitlVO 
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powet  to  protect  her,  and  to  make  her  protection  assured  bj  a  visible  sign, 
she  doubted  nothing,  the  Lady  Eveline  conceived  she  saw  with  her  own 
eyes  the  acceptance  of  her  vow.  As  she  gazed  on  the  picture  with  an  over- 
strained eye,  and  an  .imagination  heated  with  enthusiasm,  the  expression 
seemed  to  alter  from  the  hard  outline,  fashioned  by  the  Greek  painter;  the 
eyes  appeared  to  become  animated,  and  to  return  with  looks  of  compassion 
the  suppliant  entreaties  of  the  votaress,  and  the  mouth  visibly  arranged 
itself  into  a  smile  of  inexpressible  sweetness.  It  even  seemed  to  her  that 
the  head  made  a  gentle  inclination. 

Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances,  of  which  her  faith 
permitted  her  not  to  question  the  reality,  the  Lady  Eveline  folded  her  arms 
on  h'iT  bosom,  and  prostrated  her 'forehead  on  the  pavement,  as  the  poeture 
most  fitting  to  listen  to  diviSe  communication. 

But  her  vision  went  not  so  far ;  there  was  neither  sound  nor  voice,  and 
when,  after  stealing  her  eyes  all  around  the  crypt  in  which  she  knelt,  she 
again  raised  them  to  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed  to  be  in 
the  form  in  which  the  limner  had  sketched  them,  saving  that,  to  Eveline's 
imagination,  they  still  retained'  an  august  and  yet  gracious  expression, 
which  she  had  not  before  remarked  upon  the  countenance.  With  awful 
reverence,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  yet  comforted,  and  even  elated,  with 
the  visitation  she  had  witnessed,  the  maiden  repeated  again  and  again  the 
orisons  which  she  thought  most  grateful  to  the  ear  of  her  benefactress ;  and 
rising  at  length,  retired  backwards,  as  from  the  presence  of  a  sovereign, 
until  she  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the  saints  which  the  walls  and 
niches  presented  for  adoration  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  terrified  suppliants,  too 
anxious  to  prolong  their  devotions,  had  dispersed  through  the  castle  to  learn 
tidings  of  their  friends,  and  to  obtain  some^  refreshment,  or  at  least  some 
place  of  repose  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave  to  each  saint  as  she  passed  his 
image,  (tor  impending  danger  makes  men  observant  of  the  rit-es  of  devo- 
tion,) the  Lady  Eveline  had  almost  reached  the  door  of  the  chapel,  when  a 
man-at-arms,  as  he  seemed,  entered  hastily ;  and,  with  a  louder  voice  than 
suited  the  holy  place,  unless  when  need  was  most  urgent,  demanded  the 
Lady  Eveline.  Impressed  with  the  feelings  of  veneration  which  the  late 
scene  had  produced,  she  was  about  to  rebuke  his  military  rudeness,  when 
he  spoke  again^  and  in  anxious  haste,  **  Daughter,  we  are  betrayed  I"  and 
though  the  form,  and  the  coat-of-mail  which  covered  it,  were  those  of  a  sol- 
dier, the  voice  was  that  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who,  eager  and  anxious  at 
the  same  time,  disengaged  himself  from  the  mail  hood,  and  showed  his 
countenance. 

**  Father,"  she  said,  '*  what  means  this?  Have  you  forgotten  the  confi- 
dence in  Heaven  which  vou  are  wont  to  recommend,  that  you  bear  other 
arms  than  your  order  assigns  to  you  ?" 

**It  may  come  to  that  ere  long,"  said  Father  Aldrovand;  "for  I  was  a 
soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk.  But  now  I  have  donnM  this  harness  to  discover 
treachery,  not  to  resist  force.  Ah!  my  beloved  daughter  —  we  are  dread- 
fully bdset — foemen  without — traitors  within  ! — The  mlse  Fleming,  Wilkin 
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plexion,  and  almost  infantine  features  of  the  speaker,  ^^^»J.?[*'®|®  ^^''"5 
and  figure  was  tnat  of  a  girl  who  has  scarce  emerged  from  childhood,  and 
indeed  whose  general  manners  were  as  gentle  and  bashful  as  they  njw 
seemed  bold,  impassioned,  and  undaunted.—**  Doth  it  not  concern  "je*  8*^« 
said,  "  that  my  father's  honest  name  should  be  tainted  with  treason?  Uoth 
it  not  concern  the  stream  when  the  fountain  is  troubled?  It  doth  concern 
n.e,  and  I  will  know  the  author  of  the  calumny."  a  r  su 

"  Damsel,''  said  Eveline,  "  restrain  thy  useless  passion ;  the  good  »w^> 
though  he  cannot  intentionally  calumniate  thy  Neither,  speaks,  it  may  be, 
from  false  report."  •         ,  *         i_  «* 

'•  As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest,"  said  the  father,  "  I  speak  frj™.  V*®  ™P?." 
of  my  own  ears.  Upon  the  oath  of  my  order,  myself  heard  this  W  u™ 
Flammock  chaffering  with  the  Welshman  for  the  surrender  of  the  Uarde 
Doloureuse.  By  help  of  this  hauberk  and  mail  hood,  I  gained  admittance 
to  a  conference  where  he  thought  there  were  no  English  ears.  They  spoke 
Flemish  too,  but  I  knew  the  jargon  of  old."  •       i   • 

"The  Flemish,"  said  the  angry  maiden,  whose  headstrong  ijassion  lea 
her  to  speak  first  in  answer  to  the  last  insult  offered,  "is  no  jargon  like 
your  piebald  English,  half  Norman,  half  Saxon,  but  a  noble  Gothic  tongue, 
spoken  by  the  brave  warriors  who  fought  against  the  Roman  Kaisiirs,  when 
Britain  bent  the  neck  to  them— and  as  for  this  he  has  said  of  Wilkin  t  lam- 
mock,"  she  continued,  collecting  her  ideas  into  more  order  as  she  went  on, 
"  believe  it  not,  my  dearest  lady ;  but,  as  you  value  the  honour  of  ypur  own 
noble  father,  confide,  as  in  the  Evangelists,  in  the  honesty  of  mine  I  Ihie 
she  spoke  with  an  imploring  tone  of  voice,  mingled  with  sobs,  as  it  her  heart 

had  been  breaking.  .j   «.  •    xu*- 

£veline  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  attendant.  "  Rose."  she  said,  in  this 
evil  time  suspicions  will  light  on  the  best  men,  and  misunderstandings  will 
arise  among  the  best  friends.  Let  us  hear  the  good  father  state  what  he 
hath  to  charge  upon  your  parent.  Fear  not  but  that  Wilkm  shall  be  heard 
in  his  defence.     Thou  wert  wont  to  be  quiet  and  reasonable." 

"  I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this  matter,"  said  Rose,  with  re- 
doubled indignation;  "and  it  is  ill  of  you,  lady,  to  listen  to  the  falsehoods 
of  that  reverend  mummer,  who  is  neither  true  priest  nor  true  soldier.  JJut 
I  will  fetch  one  who  shall  confront  him  either  in  casque  or  cowl. 

So  saying,  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  chapel,  while  the  monk,  after  some 
pedantic  circumlocution,  acquainted  the  Lady  Eveline  with  what  he  had 
overheard  betwixt  Jorwo^th  and  Wilkin  ;  and  proposed  to  her  to  draw  to- 
gether the  few  English  who  were  in  the  castle,  and  take  possession  of  the 
innermost  square  tower;  a  keep  which,  as  usual  in  Gothic  fortresses  of  the 
Norman  period,  was  situated  so  as  to  make  considerable  defence,  even  after 
the  exterior  works  of  the  castle,  which -it  commanded,  were  in  the  hand  of 

the  enenay.  ,     -,  ,      i       •* 

"  Father,"  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in  the  vision  she  had  lately  wit- 
nessed, "  this  were  good  counsel  in  extremity;  but  otherwise,  it  were  to 
create  the  very  evil  we  fear,  by  setting  our  garrison  at  odds  amongst  them- 
selves. I  have  a  strong,  and  not  unwarranted  confidence,  good  father,  in 
our  blessed  Liady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  we  shall  attain  at  once  ven 
geance  on  our  barbarous  enemies,  and  escape  from  our  present  jeopardy ; 
and  I  call  you  to  witness  the  vow  I  have  made,  that  to  him  whom  Our  Lady 
should  employ  to  work  us  succour,  I  will  refuse  nothing,  were  it  my  fathers 
inheritance,  or  the  hand  nf  hia  rlnncrhter/' 
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**  SotkiethiBg  I  may  have  heard/'  said  Eveline,  droj^ping  her  ejes,  while  a 
ulight  tinge  suffused  her  cheek ;  "  but  I  refer  me  to  the  disposal  of  our  Lady 
of  Succour  and  Consolation/' 

As  she  spoke,  Rose  entered  the  chapel  with  the  same  vivacity  she  had 
shown  in  leaving  it,  leading  by  the  hand  her  father,  whose  sluggish  though 
firm  step,  vacant  countenance,  and  heavy  demeanour,  formed  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  her  motions,  and  the  anxious  animation  of  her 
address.  Her  task  of  dragging  him  forward  might  have  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  some  of  those  ancient  monuments,  on  which  a  small  cherub,  singu- 
larly inadequate  to  the  task,  is  often  represented  as  hoisting  upward  towards 
the  empyrean  the  tieshy  bulk  of  some  ponderous  tenant  of  the  tomb,  whose 
dispropurtioned  weight  bids  fair  to  render  ineffectual  the  benevolent  and 
spirited  exertions  of  its  fluttering  guide  and  p^osistant. 

'*  Roschen — my  child — what  grieves  the.  f*  said  the  Netherlander,  as  he 
yielded  to  his  daughter's  violence  with  a  dmile,  which,  being  on  the  counte- 
nance of  a  father,  had  more  of  exprcosion  and  feeling  than  those  which 
seemed  to  have  made  their  constant  dwelling  upon  his  lips. 

**  Here  stands  my  father,''  said  the  impatient  maiden  ;  **  impeach  him  with 
treason,  who  can  or  dare  I  There  stands  Wilkin  Flammock,  .son  of  Dieterick, 
the  Cramer  of  Antwerp,  -^  let  those  accuse  him  to  bis  face  who  slandered 
him  behind  his  back  I" 

''Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,"  said  the  Lady  Eveline;  "we  are  young  in 
our  lordship,  and;  alas !  the  duty  hath  descended  upon  us  in  an  evil  hour ; 
yet  we  will,  so  may  God  and  Our  Lady  help  us,  hear  and-judge  of  your  ao- 
cusation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power." 

**  This  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  "  however  bold  he  hath  made 
himself  in  villany,  dares  not  ^eny  that  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  the  castle." 

"  Strike  him,  father  I"  said  the  indignant  Rose,  —  **  strike  the  disguised 
mummer !  The  steel  hauberk  may  be  struck,  though  not  the  monk's  frock 
—strike  him,  or  tell  him  that  he  lies  foully  I" 

'*  Peace,  Roschen,  thou  art  mad,"  said  her  father,  angrily ;  ''  the  monk 
hath  more  truth  than  sense  about  him,  and  I  would  his  ears  had  been  £Eur^ 
ther  off  when  he  thrust  them  into  what  concerned  him  not." 

Rose's  countenance  fell  when  she  heard  her  father  bluntly  avow  the  trea- 
BonaMe  communication  of  which  she  had  thought  him  incapable — she  dropt 
the  hand  by  which  she  had  dragged  him  into  the  chapel,  and  stared  on  the 
Lady  Eveline,  with  eyes  which  seemed  starting^  from  their  sockets,  and  a 
countenance  from  which  the  blood,  with  which  it  was  so  lately  highly  co- 
loured, had  retreated  to  garrison  the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a  countenance  in  which  sweetness 
and  dignity  were  mingled  with  sorrow.  **  Wilkin,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not 
have  believed  this.  What  I  on  the  very  day  of  thy  confiding  benefactor's 
death,  canst  thou  have  been  tampering  with  his  murderers,  to  deliver  up 
the  castle,  and  betray  thy  trust  I  — But  I  will  not  upbraid  thee  —  I  deprive 
thee  of  the  trust  reposed  in  so  unworthy  a  person,  and  appoint  thee  to  be 
kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower,  till  God  send  us  relief;  when,  it  may  be, 
thy  daughter's  merits  shall  atone  for  thy  offences,  and  save  farther  punish- 
ment.— ^See  that  our  commands  be  presently  obeyed." 


g«*«ire,  while  he  said,—"  Ye  are  mad  1— all  of  you  English  are  mad  when 

hon^^^S  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ™y  fi'^^^y  &^^  ^^^^  caught  the  malady.  —  Lady,  your 

for  all  wher  gave  me  a  charge,  which  f  propose  to  execute  to  the  best 

ail  parties,  and  you  cannot,  being  a  minor,  deprive  me  of  it  at  your  idle 


Tp^u  *  ^"^  inaeea  a  Jool,  and  worse  tnan  a  looi,  lor  a  momeni;  w  uouui 
my  lather's  probity.— Conttde  in  him,  dearest  lady ;  he  is  wise  though  he  is 
grave,  and  kind  though  he  is  plain  and  homely  in  his  speech.  Should  he 
\^^%  u  ®  ^^  ^^^  ^"^"  *^«  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^*^^  plunge  myself  from  the  pinna- 
*  ^S  *  Warder's  Tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  he  shall  lose  his 
^r^^-"^^*®'  ^*^'  betraying  his  master's." 

n  '^™  ^»  «^1  frenzy,"  said  the  monk  — "Who  trusts  avowed  traitors?—. 
ttere,  Normans,  EncUsh,  to  the  rescue  of  your  liege  lady  — Bows  and  bills 
—  boivB  and  bills  1"  ^  o 

w  *li?i^  ™*y  spare  your  throat  for  your  next  homily,  good  fether,"  said  the 
"®^"«f»*n<ier,  **  or  call  in  good  Flemish,  since  you  understand  it,  for  to  no 

n    ^?'*g'**ge  ^iU  those  within  hearing  reply.'^ 

tie  ttien  approached  the  Lady  Eveline  with  a  real  or  affected  air  of  clumsy 
*™^^««»  and  something  as  nearly  approaching  to  courtesy  as  his  manners 
and  features  could  assume.  He  bade  her  good-night,  and  assuring  her  that 
2®T<^.'»i<*  act  for  the  best,  left  the  chapel.  The  monk  was  about  to  break 
H>rth  into  reviiings,  but  Eveline,  with  more  prudence,  checked  his  seal. 

•«  xr^^**^*»"  8be  said,  "but  hope  that  this  man's  intentions  are  honest—-" 
-Now,    God's  blessing  on  you,  lady,  for  that  very  wordl"  said  Rose, 
**^i^  interrupting  her,  and  kissing  her  hand. 

J»ut  if  unhappily  they  are  doubtful."  continued  Eveline,  "it  is  not  by 
Feproaefa  that  we  can  bring  him  to  a  better  purpose.  Good  ftither,  give  an 
eye  to  the  preparations  for  resistance,  ana  see  nought  omitted  that  our 
means  furnish  for  the  defence  of  the  castle." 

Sf  »o*i*»»ng,  my  dearest  daughter,"  said  Aldrovand;  "therq  are  still 
some  Knglish  hearts  amongst  us,  and  we  will  rather  kill  and  eat  the  Flem- 

"^^'TK^™®®^^^'  ****^  surrender  the  castle." 

Ihat  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by  as  bear's  venison,  father,"  an- 
swered Rose,  bitterly,  still  on  fire  with  the  idea  that  the  monk  treatejpl  her 
'^'Jj^n  with  suspicion  and  contumely. 

On  these  terms  they  separated  —  the  women  to  indulge  their  fears  and 
sorrows  in  private  grief,  or  alleviate  them  by  private  devotion ;  the  monk  to 
try  to  discover  what  were  the  real  purposes  of  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  to 
eoonteract  them  if  possible,  should  they  seem  to  indicate  treachery.  His 
•ye,  hoiKPever,  though  sharpened  by  strong  suspicion,  saw  nothing  to 
strengthen  his  fears,  excepting  that  the  Fleming  had,  with  considerable 
military  skill,  placed  the  principal  posts  of  the  castle  in  the  charge  of  his 
owa  coantrymen,  which  must  make  any  attempt  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
present  a,uthority  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  monk  at  length  retired, 
mamoned  by  the  duties  of  the  evening  service,  and  with  the  determination 
^>  ko  vturrins  with  the  light  the  next  morning. 
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Oh,  sadly  sbiaw  the  morning  ran 

On  leaguer'd  nastle  wall. 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement, 

Seemed  nodding  to  their  fidl. 

Old  Ballad. 

True  to  his  resolution,  and  telling  his  beads  as  he  went,  that  he  might 
lose  no  time,  Father  Aldrovand  began  his  rounds  in  the  castle  so  soon  as 
daylight  had  touched  the  top  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A  natural  instinct 
led  him  first  to  those  stalls  which,  had  the  fortress  been  properly  victualled 
for  a  siege,  ought  to  have  been  tenanted  by  cattle ;  and  great  was  his  delight 
to  see  more  than  a  score  of  fat  kine  and  bullocks  in  the  place  which  had 
last  night  been  empty  1  One  of  them  had  already  been  carried  to  the 
shambles,  and  a  Fleming  or  two,  who  played  butchers  on  the  occasion, 
were  dividing  the  carcass  for  the  cook's  use.  The  good  father  had  well* 
nigh  cried  out,  a  miracle;  but,  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  he  limited  his 
transport  to  a  private  exclamation  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse. 

"  Who  talks  of  lack  of  provender  ?  —  who  speaks  of  surrender  now  7"  he 
said.'  **  Here  is  enough  to  maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy  arrives,  were  he 
to  sail  back  from  Cyprus  to  our  relief.  I  did  purpose  to  have  fasted  this 
morning,  as  well  to  save  victuals  as  on  a  religious  score ;  but  the  blessings 
of  the  saints  must  not  be  slighted.  —  Sir  Cook,  let  me  have  half  a  yard  or 
so  of  broiled  beef  presently ;  bid  the  pantler  send  me  a  manchet,  and  the 
butler  a  cup  of  wine.  I  will  take  a  running  breakfast  on  the  western  bafr- 
tjements."* 

At  this  place,  which  was  rather  the  weakest  point  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse, the  good  father  found  Wilkin  Flammocik  anxiously  superintending 
the  necessary  measures  of  defence.  He  greeted  him  courteously,  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  stock  of  provisions  with  which  the  castle  had  been  sup- 
plied during  the  night,  and  was  inquiring  how  they  had  been  so  happify 
introduced  through  the  Welsh  besiegers,  when  Wilkin  took  the  first  occasion 
to  interrupt  him. 

*'  Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father ;  but  I  wish  at  present,  and  before 
other  discourse,  to  consult  thee  on  a  matter  which  presses  my  consoienoe, 
and  moreover  deeply  concerns  my  worldly  estate." 

"  Speak  on,  my  excellent  son,"  said  the  father,  conceiving  that  he  should 
thus  gain  the  key  to  Wilkin's  real  intentions.  *'  Oh,  a  tender  conscience  is 
a  jewel !  and  he  that  will  not  listen  when  it  saith,  *  Pour  out  thy  doubts  into 
the  ear  of  the  priest,'  shall  one  day  have  his  own  dolorous  outcries  choked 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  Thou  wert  ever  of  a  tender  conscience,  eon  Wil- 
kin, though  thou  hast  but  a  rough  and  borrel  bearing." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Wilkin,  "you  are  to  know,  good  father,  that  I  have 
had  some  dealings  with  my  neighbour,  Jan  vahwelt,  concerning  my 
daughter  Rose,  and  that  he  has  paid  me  certain  gilders  on  condition  I  will 
match  her  to  him." 

"Pshaw,  pshaw!  my  good  son,"  said  the  disappointed  confessor,  "this 
gear  can  lie  over — this  is  no  time  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  when 

arA  n.rA  n.11  IiIta  ff\  Ka  miii*HoroH  ** 
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old,  and  of  ill  conditions ;  and  I  would  know  of  jou  whether  I  may,  in  ooii» 
wience,  refuse  him  my  consent?" 

"Truly,"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  "Rose  is  a  pretty  lass,  though  some- 
what hasty  ;  and  I  think  you  may  honestly  withdraw  your  consent,  always 
on  paying  back  the  gilders  you  have  received." 

"Bat  there  lies  the  pinch*  good  father,"  said  the  Fleming — "  the  refunding 
this  money  i^ill  reduce  me  to  utter  poverty.  The  Welsh  have  destroyed  my 
substance  ;  and  this  handful  of  money  is  all,  Ood  help  me!  oc  which  I  most 
begin  the  i^orld  again." 

*'  Nevertheless,  son  Wilkin,''  said  Aldrovand,  "  thou  must  keep  thy  word« 
or  pay  the  forfeit;  for  what  saith  the  text?  Quis  habiiabUin  iabemaeulOf 
wisrt^iescet  in  monte  sandaf — Who  shall  ascend  to  the  tahemacle,  and 
dwell  in  the  holy  mountain  ?  Is  it  not  answered  again.  Qui  jural  proximo 
d  non  decipUf — Go  to,  my  son — hreak  not  thy  plighted  word  for  a  little 
filthy  lucre — better  is  an  empty  stomach  and  an  hungry  heart  with  a  clear 
conscience,  than  a  fatted  ox  with  iniquity  and  wordhreaking. — Sawest  thoa 
not  our  late  noble  lord,  who  (may  his  soul  be  happy  I)  chose  rather  to  die  in 
unequal  battle,  like  a  true  knight,  than  live  a  perjured  man,  though  he  had 
but  spoken  a  rash  word  to  a  Welshman  over  a  wine  flask  ?" 

"  Alas !  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "  this  is  even  what  I  feared  I  We  must 
e*en  render  up  the  castle,  or  restore  to  the  Welshman,  Jorworth,  the  cattle» 
by  means  of  'which  I  had  schemed  to  victual  and  defend  it.'' 

"  How — wherefore — what  dost  thou  mean?"  said  the  monk,  in  astonish* 
ment.  "  I  speak  to  thee  of  Rose  Flam  mock,  and  Jan  Van-devil,  or  what- 
ever you  call  him,  and  you  reply  with  talk  about  cattle  and  castles,  and  I 
wot  not  what  1" 

"  So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but -speak  in  parables.  This  castle  was 
the  daughter  I  had  promised  to  deliver  over — the  Welshman  is  Jan  Yanwelt, 
and  the  gilders  were  the  cattle  he  has  sent  in,  as  a  part-payment  beforehand 
of  n^  guerdon." 

**  Farables  I"  said  the  monk,  colouring  with  anger  at  the  trick  put  on  him ; 
"what  has  a  boor  like  thee  to  do  with  parables? — But  I  forgive  thee — I 
forgiye  thee.'* 

"  I  am  therefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welshman,  or  restore  him  his 
cattle  ?"  said  the  impenetrable  Dutchman. 

*'  Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan  !"  replied  the  monk. 

"  1  fear  it  must  be  the  alternative,"  said  the  Fleming ;  **  for  the  example 

of  thy  hoao  arable  lord " 

'*  The  example  of  an  honourable  fool" — answered  the  monk ;  then  pre- 
sently subjoined,  "Our  Lady  be  with  her  servant  1 — This  Belgic-brained 
boor  makes  me  forget  what  1  would  say." 

**  Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence  cited  to  me  even  now," 
continued  the  Fleming. 

**  Go  to,''  said  the  monk ;  **  what  hast  thou  to  do  to  presume  to  think  of 
texts? — knowest  thou  not  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  slayeth,  and  that  it  is 
the  exposition  which  maketh  to  live?  —  Art  thou  not  like  one  who,  comine 
to  a  physician,  conceals  from  him  half  the  symptoms  of  the  disease? — 1 
tell  thee,  thou  foolish  Fleming,  the  text  speaketh  but  of  promises  made  unto 
Christians,  and  there  is  in  the  Rubric  a  SDCcial  exception  of  such  as  are 
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your  re>6rence  ip  a  little  matter  of  deoeit?  Surely  Heaven  hath  sent  at 
more  grace  and  manners. — Hark,  I  hear  Jorworth's  horn  at  the  gate/' 

*'  He  blows  like  a  town  swineherd/'  said  Aldrovand,  in  disdain. 

"  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I  should  restore  the  cattle  unto 
them,  then?'/  said  Flammock. 

**  Yes,  thus  far.  Prithee,  deliver  him  straightway  over  the  walls  such  a 
tub  of  boiling  water  as  shall  scald  the  hair  from  his  goatskin  cloak.  And, 
bark  thee,  do  thou,  in  the  first  place,  try  the  temperature  of  the  kettle  with 
thy  forefinger,  and  that  shall  be  thy  penance  for  the  trick  thou  hast 
piaved  me." 

The  Fleming  answered  this  with  another  broad  grin  of  intelligence,  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  outer  gate,  to  which  Jorworth  had-  come  alone. 
Placing  himself  at  the  wicket,  which,  however,  he  kept  carefully  barred, 
and  speaking  through  a  small  opening,  contrived  for  such  purpose,  Wilkin 
Flammock  demanded  of  the  Welshman  his  business. 

**  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agreeable  to  promise/'  said  Jorworth. 

"  Ay  ?  and  art  thou  come  on  such  errand  alone  ?"  said  Wilkin. 

"  No,  truly,"  answered  Jorworth ;  **  I  have  some  two  score  of  men  con- 
cealed among  yonder  bushes/' 

^*  Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  quickly,"  answered  Wilkin,  "  be- 
fore our  archers  let  fly  a  sbeaf  of  arrows  among  them." 

"  How,  villain  1  Dost  thou  not  mean  to  keep  thy  promise  ?"  said  the 
Welshman. 

*'  I  gave  thee  none,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  I  promised  but  to  think  on  what 
thou  didst  say.  I  have  done  so,  and  have  communicated  with  my  ghostly 
father,  who  will  in  no  respect  hear  of  my  listening  to  thy  proposal." 

*' And  wilt  thou,"  said  Jorworth,  *' keep  the  cattle,  which  I  simply  sent 
into  the  castle  on  the  faith  of  our  agreement  ?" 

"  I  will  excommunicate  and  deliver  him  over  to  Satan/'  said  the  monk, 
unable  to  wait  the  phlegmatic  and  lingering  answer  of  the  Fleming,  **  if  he 
give  horn,  hoof,  or  hair  of  them,  to  such  an  uncircumcised  Philistine  as  thou 
or  thy  master/' 

"It  is  well,  shorn  priest,"  answered  Jorworth  in  great  anger.  "But 
mark  me — reckon  not  on  your  frock  for  ransom.  When  Gwenwyn  hath 
taken  this  castle,  as  it  shall  not  longer  shelter  such  a  pair  of  faithless 
traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  up  each  into  the  carcass  of  one  of  these  kine, 
for  which  your  penitent  has  forsworn  himself,  and  lay  you  where  wolf  and 
eagle  shall  be  your  only  companions." 

"  Thou  wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is  fluiehed  with  thy  power,"  said  the 
sedate  Netherlander. 

"  False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy  teeth  I"  answered,  in  the  same 
breatli,  the  more  irascible  monk.  "I  trust  to  see  hounds  gnaw  thy  joints 
ere  that  day  come  that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly." 

By  way  of  answer  to  both,  Jorworth  drew  back  his  arm  with  his  levelled 
javelin,  and  shaking  the  shaft  till  it  acquired  a  vibratory  motion,  he  hurled 
it  with  equal  strength  and  dexterity  right  against  the  aperture  in  the  wicket. 
It  whizzed  through  the  opening  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  flew  (harmlessly, 
however)  between  the  heads  of  the  monk  and  the  Fleming ;  the  former  cf 
whom  started  back,  while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  javelin, 
which  stood  quivering  in  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  "Thatwas  well  aimed, 
and  happily  baulked/' 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flunsr  his  dart,  hastened  to  the  ambuRli  whinb 
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died  a^a*?!^*^^*^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  retreat  of  Jorworth  and  hit  folloiren  hsd 
*"*d  caJm  *     ^^  ensued  a  dead  silence,  well  correspoDding  with  the  ooolncm 

•*  ThJ    ^^'^?  ^^  ^^^^  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
•eriouslf  ^u^  ^^^  ^"^^S'"  ^^^^  Wilkin  to  the  monk,  in  a  tone  of  foreboding 

*«  j^i^  ^^-^'  which  found  an  echo  in  the  good  father's  bosom, 
a  shr*^  i  ^^^  *^^  ^^  cannot,"  answered  Aldroyand ;  "  and  we  must  expeot 
creat  r  *^**^^'  ^^icl^  I  should  mind  little,  but  that  their  numbers  are 
Uiesft  W  ^u  J' '  ^^^  ®^'®"*  ^^  ***«  ^*"«  considerable,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
will  f^  *k  T  ^^^ds  almost  equal  to  their  furt.  But  we  will  do  the  best.  I 
She  is  f  •  •  ^  Eveline  — She  must  ihow  herself  upon  the  battlemento— 
ahA  K«„  "^r  ^J*  feature  than  becometh  a  man  of  my  order  to  speak  of;  and 
word  ^^**t*^  *  breathing  of  her  father's  lofty  spirit    The  look  and  tha 

^^  oi  such  a  lady  will  give  a  man  double  strength  in  the  hour  of  need." 
faat  ZrVr^l  r*"  **^^  **^®  Fleming;  "and  I  will  go  see  that  the  good  break- 
Flemln  ***^®  appointed  be  presently  served  forth ,  it  will  give  my 

theit^  k  ^  naore  strength  than  the  sight  of  the  ten  thousand  virgins  -may 
neip  be  with  usT— were  they  Jl  arranged  on  a  fair  field." 


Cliaiiht  tilt  (0ig|it^. 

Twaa  when  ye  raieed,  'mid  nap  tnd  tittf* 
Tke  hanner  of  your  rightfal  iier* 

At  yuur  she  captaiifs  call. 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind. 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

TJuU  maiuru  her  castle  wall. 

WHJJAM  SnWAEt  ROBI. 


in  ^^  njprmng  light  was  scarce  fully  spread  abroad,  when  Sti^hm  BeMog^r, 
thfi^^?!      **^^  ^^^  ^^^  confessor's  advice,  commenced  her  progress  aroQsd 
mmJ^  1      *■?      battlements  of  the  beleaguered  castle,  to  confirm,  by  hef 
tahn^     entreaties,  the  minds  of  the  valiant,  and  to  rouse  the  more  timid 
wh\^^-  *5-          exertion.    She  wore  a  rich  collar  and  bracelets,  as  omamenta 
»I«WL  J**^^*®^  .^^'  '*"^  ^'^d  ^ifth  descent ;  and  her  under  tunic,  in  tha 
•mbwfi^^^i^      -xu""^*'  T^**  gathered  around  her  slender  waist  by  a  girdle, 
Iw   -fjfl^  -T'^*'^^!^^'^*  «*^°08.  and  secured  by  a  large  buckle  of  gold. 
•dC^ed  witk  «  1,**^'  «l'^^^  waa'saspended  a  pouch  or%urse,  solenlidly 
^eLoni«Ti  t.     r**'"T^*  ^"^**  ^«^  the  left  side  ft  sustained  a  small  dagger 
of  iTJl   LT^^'I^'^'^r^^       ^  dark^oloured  mantle,  chosen  as  emblematic 
bro»^^  y^^^'^/*'''*""'''  ""^  fluoff  loosely  around  her;  and  its  hood  was 
S^  fc^ka^'hld^^^^^^^^                                                  ^«^  ^«*"^^«^  countenance. 
hv  K^^T.!^^  1.    1  .•  '  ^l^^  ^'^d  ec^stetic  expression  which  had  been  inspired 
Sn^^^~^e7^^^^^^^  t'  'Ij^y  Sned  a^  sorrowful  and  mild,  yet  W 
•n^^^t^^oTcommafc^                        the  soldiers,  ^^^  «^^^^^^  '' 

demanding  in  her  aid  tbeW  J^owing  herself  upon  their  protection      i 
The    ffaS-ison  was  dividirl^^'^^bute^  of  their  allegm^^^^^^    


now 
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MTe  bT  tentinels,  and  then  looked  out  to  the  fatal  field  of  battle,  loaded 
vrith  the  bodies  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  comrades  in  this  hour 
of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the  garrison  from  this  state 
of  discouragement.  She  glided  from  post  to  post,  from  tower  to  tower  of 
the  old  gray  fortress,  as  a  gleam  of  light  passes  over  a  clouded  landscape, 
and  touching  its  various  points  in  succession,  calls  them  out  to  beauty  and 
effect.  Sorrow  and  fear  sometimes  make  sufferers  eloquent.  She  addressed 
the  various  nations  who  composed  her  little  garrison,  each  in  appropriate 
language.  To  the  English,  she  spoke  as  children  of  the  soil  —  to  the  Flem- 
ings, as  men  who  had  become  deniaens  by  the  right  of  hospitality  —  to  the 
Normans,  as  descendants  of  that  victorious  race,  whose  sword  had  made 
them  the  nobles  and  sovereigns  of  every  land  where  its  edge  had  been  tried. 
To  them  she  used  the  language  of  chivalry,  by  whose  rules  the  meanest  of 
that  nation  regulated,  or  affected  to  regulate,  his  actions.-  The  English  she 
reminded  of  their  good  faith  and  honesty  of  heart;  and  to  the  Flemings  she 
spoke  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their  honest  iadustry. 
To  all  she  proposed  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  leader  and  his  followers 

—  to  all  she  recommended  confidence  in  God  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse ;  and  she  ventured  to  assure  all,  of  the  strong  and  victorious 
bands  that  were  already  in  march  to  their  relief. 

**  Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the  cross,"  she  said,  **  think  of  leaving 
their  native  land,  while  the  wail  of  women  and  of  orphans  is  in  their  ears! 

—  it  were  to  convert  their  pious  purpose  into  mortal  sin,  and  to  derogate 
from  the  high  fame  they  have  so  well  won.  Yes  —  fight  but  valiantly,  and 
perhaps,  before  the  very  sun  that  is  now  slowly  rising  shall  sink  in  the  sea, 
you  will  see  it  shining  on  the  ranks  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.  When  did 
the  Welshmen  wait  to  hear  the  clangour  of  their  trumpets,  or  the  rustling 
of  their  silken  banners?  Fight  bravely  —  fight  freely  but  awhile!  —  our 
castle  is  strong  —  our  munition  ample  — your  hearts  are  good  —  your  arms 
are  powerful  —  God  is  nigh  to  us,  and  our  friends  are  not  far  distant. 
Fight,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy — fight  for  yourselves, 
for  your  wives,  for  your  children,  and  for  your  property  —  and  oh !  fight 
for  an  orphan  maiden,  who  hath  no  other  defenders  but  what  a  sense  of  her 
sorrows,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  father,  may  raise  up  among  you  I" 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  already  hardened,  by  habits  and  sentiments,  against 
a  sense  of  danger.  The  chivalrous  Normans  swore,  on  the  cross  of  their 
swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man  ere  they  would  surrender  their  posts — the 
blunter  Anglo-Saxons  cried,  **  Shame  on  him  who  would  render  up  such  a 
lamb  as  Eveline  to  a  Welsh  wolf,  while  he  could  make  her  a  bulwark  with 
his  body !"  —  Even  the  cold  Flemings  caught  a  spark  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  others  were  animated,  and  muttered  to  each  other  praises 
of  the  young  lady's  beauty,  and  short  but  honest  resolves  to  do  the  best 
they  might  in  her  defence. 

Kose  Flammock,  who  accompanied  her  lady  with  one  or  two  attendants 
upon  her  circuit  around  the  castle,  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  her  natural 
character  of  a  shy  and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  excited  state  into  which  she 
had  been  brought  by  the  suspicions  which  in  the  evening  before  had  attached 
to  her  father's  character.     Sne  tripped  closely  but  respectfully  after  Eveline, 
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■*|^Jgth,  in  directing  and  assisting  the  establishment  of  a  \w^  mangpnel, 
\x^^  ^^^  engine  used  for  casting  stones,)  upon  a  station  commabding  ai 
^hP  1^  •  P^®*®'"^  gate,  which  led  from  the  western  side  of  the  castle  down  tc 
®  V^^^n  ;  and  v?here  a  severe  assault  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  The 
greater  part  of  his  armour  lay  beside  him,  but  covered  with  his  cassock  to 
^^*u^  ^t from  morning  dew  ;  while  in  his  leathern  doublet,  with  arms  bare 
r^  I?®  ^^^'^Idei^f  and  a  huge  sledge-hammer  in  his  hand,  be  set  an  example 
lo  tno  mechanics  who  worked  under  his  direction. 

in  slow  and  solid  natures  there  is  usually  a  touch  of  shamefacedness,  and 
a  sensitiveness  to  the  breach  of  petty  observances.  Wilkin  Flammock  had 
jeen  nnmoved  even  to  insensibility  at  the  imputation  of  treason  so  lately 
^ast  upon  him  ;  ^hut  he  coloured  high,  and  was  confused,  while,  hastilv 
turowing  on  his  cassock,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dishabille  in  which 
ne  had  been  surprised  by  the  Lady  Eveline.  Not  so  his  daughter.  Proud 
ot  her  father's  xeal,  her  eye  gleamed  from  him  to  her  mistress  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  which  seemed  to  say,  "And  this  faithful  follower  is  he  who  was 
■'^IP^^ted  of  treachery  I" 

-Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  reproach;  and  anxious  to  atone 
lor  her  momentary  doubt  of  his  fidelity,  she  offered  for  his  acceptance  a  ring 

«  T  ^^  *     *  ^"^  small  amends,"  she  said,  "  of  a  momentary  misconstruction.^' 

"  It  needs  not,  lady,"  said  Flammock,  with  his  usual  bluntness,  "  unless  1 
aave  the  freedom  to  bestow  the  gaud  on  Rose ;  for  I  think  she  was  grieved 
enough  at  that  which  moved  me  little,— as  why  should  it  ?" 

dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eveline ;  "  the  stone  it  bears  is  as  true 
as  thine  own  faith." 

Here  Sveline  paused,  and  looking  on  the  broad  expanded  plain  which 
extended  between  the  site  of  the  castle  and  the  river,  observed  how  silent 
and  still  the  morning  was  rising  over  what  had  so  lately  been  a  scene  of 
such  extensive  slaughter. 

"  ^^t  will  not  be  so  long,"  answered  Flammock ;  "  we  shall  have  noise 
^"^Pc^i:-  */*^  *^^**  nearer  to  our  ears  than  vesterday." 

Which  way  lie  the  enemy?"  said  Eveline ;  "  methinks  I  can  spy  neither 
tents  nor  pavilions." 

,  ".T^®y   use    none,  lady,"  answered  Wilkin  Flammock.      "Heaven   has- 
aenied  them  the  grace  and  knowledge  to  weave  linen  enough  for  such  a 
purpose^ — Yonder  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  covered  with  nought 
tmt  their  white  mantles.     Would  one  think  that  a  host  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats could  look  80  like  the  finest  object  in  nature— a  well-spread  bleach- 

ing-field  1 Hark!  — hark  — the  wasps  are  beginning  to  buzz;  they  will 

soon  be  plying  their  stings." 

In  fact,  tbere  was  heard  amone  the  Welsh  army  a  low  and  indistinct 
marmur,  like  that  of  ^ 

"Bees  alarmed  and  aiming  in  their  hiTee." 

Terrified  at  the  hollow  menacing  sound,  which  grew  louder  every  moment, 
itose.  wbo  had  all  the  irritability  of  a  sensitive  temperament,  clung  to  her 
lather  »  »rm.  saying,  m  a  terrified  whisper,  "  It  is  like  the  sound  of  the  sea 
the  nigrht  before  the  great  inundation  " 

m  Z^  ^?!^T  *^^  'o«gh  weather  for  woman  to  be  abroad  in,"  said 

]« lam  mock.  Go  to  your  chamber  Lady  Eveline,  if  it  be  your  will  —  and 

go  you  too,  Ro8chen-.God  ble««  ^m,  both— ve  do  but  keep  us  idle  here." 
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of  attack  suitable  to  tlie  fiery  genius  of  his  followers,  and  calcolated  to  nHum 
on  every  point  the  feeble  garrison. 

The  three  sides  of  the  castle  which  were  defended  by  the  riTer,  were 
watched  each  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  British,  with  instnictioDS  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  unless  thoy  should  obeerre  that 
some  favourable  opportunity  of  close  attack  should  occur.  But  far  the 
greater  part  of  Owenwyn's  forces,  consisting  of  three  columns  of  great 
strength,  advanced  along  the  pliun  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle,  and 
menaced,  with  a  desperate  assault,  the  walls,  which,  in  that  direction,  were 
deprived  of  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these  formidable  bodies 
consisted  entirely  of  archers,  who  dispersed  themselves  in  front  of  the  be> 
leaguered  place,  and  took  advantage  of  every  bush  and  rising  ground  which 
could  afford  them  shelter ;  and  then  began  to  bend  their  bows  and  shower 
their  arrows  on  the  battlements  and  loop-holes,  suffering,  however,  a  great 
deal  more  damage  than  they  were  able  to  inflict,  as  the  garrison  returned 
their  shot  in  comparative  safety,  and  with  more  secure  and  deliberate  aim.* 
Under  cover,  however,  of  their  discharge  of  arrows,  two  very  strong  bodies 
of  Welsh  attempted  to  carry  the  outer  defences  of  the  castle  by  storm. 
They  had  axes  to  destroy  the  palibades,  then  called  barriers ;  faggots  to  fiU 
up  the  external  ditches ;  torches  to  set  fire  to  aught' combustible  which  they 
might  find  ;  and,  above  all,  ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible  fury  towards  the  point  of 
attack,  despite  a  most  obstinate  defence,  and  the  great  loss  which  they  sus- 
tained by  missiles  of  every  kind,  and  continued  the  assault  for  nearly  an 
hour,  supplied  by  reinforcements  which  more  than  recruited  their  dimi- 
nished numbers.  When  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  they  seemed 
to  adopt  a  new  and  yet  more  harassing  species  of  attack.  A  large  body 
assaulted  one  exposed  point  of  the  fortress  with  such  fury  as  to  draw  thither 
as  many  of  the  besieged  as  could  possibly  be  spared  from  other  defended 
posts,  and  when  there  appeared  a  point  less  strongly  manned  than  was  ade? 
quate  to  defence,  that,  in  its  turn,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a  separate  body 
of  th^  enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  resembled  the  embarnisaed 
traveller,  engaged  in  repelling  a  swarm  of  hornets,  which,  while  he  brushe4 
them  from  one  part,  fi!i  in  swarms  upon  another,  and  drive  him  to  despair 
by  their  numbers,  and  the  boldness  and  multiplicity  of  their  attacks.  The* 
postern  being  of  course  a  principal  point  of  attack.  Father  Aldrovand, 
whose  anxiety  would  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  from  the  walls,  and  who, 
indeed,  where  decency  would  permit,  took  dn  occasional  share  in  the  active 
defence  of  the  place,  hasted  thither,  as  the  point  chiefly  in  dangei. 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  Ajax,  grim  with  dust  t^nd  blood, 
working  with  his  own  hands  the  great  engine  which  he  had  lately  helped  to 
erect,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  heedful  eye  to  all  the  exigencies  around. 

"  How  thinkest  thou  of  this  day's  work  ?"  said  the  monk  m  a  whimper. 

"What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father?"  replied  Flammock;  "thou  art  no 
soldier,  and  I  have  no  time  for  words." 

"  Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  monk,  tucking  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
frock ;  **  I  will  try  to  help  thee  the  whilst — although,  our  Lady  pity  me,  I 
kno^  nothing  of  these  strange  devices, — not  even  the  names.  But  our  rule 
commands  us  to  labour;  there  can  be  no  harm,  therefore,  in  turning  this 

*  The  Welsh  were    eTrwIlftnl:  hnwman  •    hnt     nn<1ar  fiavmir  nf  1  nrt\    1  vMlat/vn     tl>A»  nvnluiKlo  AlA  »^»  —^  •*>. 
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vrinch — or  in  placing  this  steel-headed  piece  of  wood  opposite  to  thechoTdt 
^suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,)  nor  see  I  aught  uncanonioal  in  adjusting 

^u    I'*  **^^*'  ^^  i°  touching  the  spring." 

ihe  large  bolt  whizzed  through  ^he  air  as  he  spoke,  and  was  so  succest- 
tuily  aimed,  that  it  struck  down  a  Welsh  chief  of  eminence,  to  which  Gwen- 
wyn  himself  was  in  the  act  of  giving  some  important  charge. 

•  Well  driven,  ^reftttcAd—well  flown,  quarrel  T  cried  the  monk,  unable  to 
contain  his  delight,  and  giving,  in  his  triumph,  the  true  technical  names  to 
the  engine,  and  the  javelin  which  it  discharged.  ,    , ,  ^    ,. 

"And   well   aimed,  monk,"  added  Wilkin  Flammock;   "I  think  thoit 
knowest  more  than  is  in  thy  breviary." 

'  Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father ;  "  and  now  that  thou  scest  1 
can  work  an  engine,  and  that  the  Welsh  knaves  seem  something  low  m  sto- 
■^^ch,  what  think'st  thou  of  our  estate T'  . 

"Well  enough— for  a  bad  one— if  we  may  hope  for  speedy  succour;  bu* 
men's  bodies  are  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  we  may  be  at  last  wearied  out  by 
numbers.  Only  one  soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall,  is  a  fearful  odds ;  and 
*^® '^iWn-ins  are  aware  of  it,  and  keep  us  to  sharp  work." 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  off  their  conversation,  nor  did  the 
active  enemy  permit  them  to  enjoy  much  repose  until  sunset ;  for,  alarming 
them  w^ith  repeated  menaces  of  attack  upon  different  points,  besides  making 
two  or  three  formidable  and  furious  assaults,  they  left  them  scarce  time  to 
breathe,  or  to  take  a  moment's  refreshment.  Yet  the  Welsh  paid  a  severe 
price  for  their  temerity ;  for,  while  nothing  could  exceed  the  bravery  with 
which  their  men  repeatedly  advanced  to  the  attack,  those  which  were  made 
latest  in  the  day  had  less  of  animated  desperation  than  their  first  onset ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  sense  of  having  sustained  great  loss,  and  app™- 
hension  of  its  effects  on  the  spirits  of  his  people,  made  nightfall,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  contest,  as  acceptable  to  Gwenwyn  as  to  the  exhausted 
garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welsh  there  was  glee  and  triumi^h,  for 
the  loss  of  the  past  day  was  forgotten  in  recollection  of  the  signal  victory 
which  had  preceded  this  siege ;  and  the  dispirited  garrison  could  hear  from 
their  walls  the  laugh  and  the  song,  the  sound  of  harping  and  gaiety,  which 
triumphed  by  anticipation  over  their  surrender. 

The  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the  twilight  deepened,  and  night  closed 
with  a  blue   and  cloudless  sky,  in  which  the  thousand  spangles  that  deck 
the  firmament  received  double  brilliancy  from  some  slight  touch  of  frost, 
although  the  paler  planet,  their  mistress,  was  but  in  her  first  quarter.    The 
necessities  of  the  garrison  were  considerably  aggravated  by  that  of  keeping 
a  very  strong  and  watchful  guard,  ill  according  with  the  weakness  of  their 
numbers,    at   a  time  which  appeared  favourable  to  any  sudden  nocturnal 
alarm  ;    and,  so  urgent  was  thw  duty,  that  those  who  had  been  more  slightly 
wounded  on  the  preceding  day,  were  obliged  to  take  their  share  in  it,  not- 
withstanding  their  hurts.     The  monk  and  Fleming,  who  now  })erfe<!!lly 
understood  each  other,  went  in  company  around  the  walls  at  midnight,  ex- 
horting the  warders  to  be  watchful,  and  examining  with  their  own  eyes  the 
«*o*^    of  the  fortress.    It  was  in  the  course  of  these  rounds,  and  as  they 
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^M  speaking.—**  Forms  and  fashions  of  respect,"  she  continue  J.  "  are  for 
times  ot  ease  and  nicety ;  —  when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  it 
Wherever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep  —  his  eating-hall,  trhereve? 
ne  <»n  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  t«ll 
w  ol  some  holy  lesson  which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 

The  father  obeyed ;  but  however  willing  to  afford  consolation,  his  inge- 
nuity and  theological  skill  suggested  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the 
iwnitentiary  psalms,  in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too 
powerful  for  him  also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum  for 
^hich  he  had  upbndded  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  oiidst 
•i  ma  deyotions. 


C^ajitti  t|t  aSifltji. 


**0h,  ni^ht  ot  wo,"  she  said,  and  wept, 
'*0h,  night  foreboding  sorrow  I ' 

**  Oh,  night  of  wo,"  she  said  and  wept, 
**Bat  more  1  dread  the  morrow  !** 

Sib  GnjuERT  Eluot. 


1   ^*  ^**»g»e  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the  monk,  was  nnfelt 
^y  the  two  anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent,  now  upon 
1^*?  laiidscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if  they 
could  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.    It 
J^*®  *  placid  and  melancholy  scene.     Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain, 
>»!^-«^  *^^®™  ^^  doubtful  light,  while  at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could 
with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by 
lianks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom  to  the  stars,  and  the  pale 
crescent.     All  was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now 
ana  then  the. shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a  mile's 
oistance  throngh  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that  some  of  the  Welsh- 
?^?     u     P'^*"™^^^  *^heir  most  beloved  amusement.     The  wild  notes,  par- 
tially heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing  spirit ;  and,  connected 
as  they  were  with  ideas  of  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eve- 
line 8  ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death.     The  only 
other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  night,  were  the 
^m^H^^  '*'^  i  '  ''"*^°^^  "Pon  b's  P^st,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which 
^T^ir.::^l\^^^^^^       <iown\l  of  tje  moonlight  turrets,  in  which 

f  he  calmness  of  all  around^'  ^^TCess  like  a  weight  on  the  bosom 
if  .the  unhappy  Eveline,  and  h^^^^ZtXr^nt^  deJpef  sen^ 
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began  to  recite,  with  chattering  teeth,  the  ezorciem  of  the  church,  *'  Cbn- 
furo  vos  omtuSf  spiriiua  maligni^  magni,  atgtie  parviy^* — when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  **l8  it  you,  Father  Aldro- 
Tand?" 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ehost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin 
Flammock  and  the  priest  advanced  hastily  to  the  platform,  where  they  found 
the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  with  a  half-pike  in  her  hand, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

'*  How  is  this,  daughter  V*  said  the  monk ;  "  how  came  you  here,  and 
thus  armed?  and  where  is  the  sentinel,  —  the  lasy  Flemish  hound,  that 
should  have  kept  the  post?'' 

"  May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish  one,  father  ?"  said  Rose, 
who  was  ever  awakened  by  anything  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her 
country  ;  '*  methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  curs  of  English  breed." 

**  Go  to.  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young  maiden,"  said  her  father. 
"  Once  more,  where  is  Peterkin  Vorst,  who  should  have  kept  this  post  V* 

**  Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eveline,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  the  Flemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asleep — 
'*  He  was  overcome  with  toil — had  fought  hard  through  the  day,  and  when 
I  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take 
slumber  or  repose,  I  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  had 
fought  for  me,  I  might,  I  thought,  watch  an  hour  for  him ;  so  I  took  his 
weapon  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  here  till  «ome  one  should  come  to 
relieve  him." 

**  I  will  relieve  the  schelra,  with  a  vengeance  I"  said  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  saluted  the  slumbering  and  prostrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which 
made  his  corslet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  no  small  alarm, 
which  he  would  have  communicated  to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole 
garrison,  by  crying  out  that  the  Welsh  were  upon  the  walls,  had  not  the 
monk  covered  his  broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the  roar  was  issuing 
forth. — "  Peace,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  under  bayley,"  said  he ; — "  thou 
deservest  death,  by  all  the  policies  of  war — but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who 
has  saved  your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you  were  dreaming  cf 
swine's  flesh  and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was  sufficiently  conscious 
of  his  situation,  to  sneak  off  without  reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward 
congees,  as  well  to  Eveline  as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  interrupted. 

**  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  houndsfoot,"  said  Wilkin. 
**  But  what  would  you  have,  lady  ?  My  countrymen  cannot  live  without 
rest  or  sleep."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if  he  had  proposed 
to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood, 
as  if  it  had  only  garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

"  True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline ;  **  and  do  you  therefore  take  some 
rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness,  at  least  till  the  guards  are  relieved.  I 
cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

"Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammock;  *' and  in  truth,  as  this  is  a  centrical 
place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my 
"f    /     ~     '   "    .""     "  "  *''"  ^'"^''  ^««1  as  heavy  as  flood-gates." 
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done  speaking.—'*  Forms  and  fashions  of  respect."  she  continue  J.  "  are  for 
nmesot  ease  and  nicety ;—- when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  it 
wnerever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep  —  his  eating-hall,  wherever 
ne  can  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  tell 
us  ot  some  holy  lesson  which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 

T**®  ^^^T  obeyed ;  but  however  willing  to  afford  consolation,  his  inge- 
Buity  and  theological  skill  suggested  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the 
penitentiary  malms,  in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too 
powerful  for  him  also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum  for 
wnich  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  oiidst 
•t  hia  devotions. 


Clia|iht  till  liatji. 

**0h,  night  ot  wo,-'  she  said,  and  wept, 

'*0h,  nijcht  foreboding  sorrow  I ' 
**  Oh,  night  of  wo,"  she  said  aiid  wept,  • 

''Bat  more  1  dread  the  morrow !** 

Sib  Gilbert  Eluot. 

1  '^^^  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the  monk,  was  nnfelt 
Jy  *°®  *^«  anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent,  now  upon 
*"®  jdim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if  they 
could  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It 
r**v.*z»^  *"^  melancholy  scene.     Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain, 

^u^  •'21®  *^®™  ^°  doubtful  light,  while  at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could 
with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by 
Danks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom  to  the  stars,  and  the  pale 
crescent.     AH  was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now 
and  then  the. shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a  mile's 
distance  throngh  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that  some  of  the  Welsh- 
men still  protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.     The  vnld  notes,  par- 
tially heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing  spirit ;  and,  connected 
as  they  were  with  ideas  of  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eve- 
line  8  ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death.     The  only 
other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  night,_were  the 
occasional  step  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which 
seemed  to  wail  the  approachine  downfal  of  the  moonlight  turrets,  in  which 
they  had  estabhshed  their  ancif  nt Tabitations. 

H^i^r  ,f  *i'°"^'^ir  r"  ^'•^^"d  seemed  to  press  like  a  weight  on  the  bosom 
if  the  unhappy  Evehne,  and  brouX  to  heV  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present 
§!:5^Ji^?^A^.^''^'  ?PP'?l»«nsion  Tfuture  horrors,  than  had  reijned  there 
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began  to  recite,  with  chattering  teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  charch,  *'  Cbn- 
furo  ws  omnes,  spiriius  maligniy  magni,  atqtie  parviy" —  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  "  Is  it  you,  Father  Aldro- 
vandr 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ehost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin 
Flammock  and  the  priest  advanced  hastily  to  the  platform,  where  they  found 
the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  with  a  half-pike  in  her  hand, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

'*  How  is  this,  daughter  ?"  said  the  monk ;  "  how  came  you  here,  and 
thus  armed?  and  where  is  the  sentinel,  —  the  lasy  Flemish  hound,  that 
should  have  kept  the  post?" 

"  May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish  one,  father  V  said  Rose, 
who  was  ever  awakened  by  anything  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her 
country  ;  "  methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  curs  of  English  breed." 

'*  Go  to.  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young  maiden,''  said  her  father. 
**  Once  more,  where  is  Peterkin  Vorst,  who  should  have  kept  this  post  V 

'*  Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eveline,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  the  Flemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asleep — 
'*  He  was  overcome  with  toil — had  fought  hard  through  the  day,  and  when 
I  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take 
slumber  or  repose,  I  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  had 
fought  for  me,  I  might,  I  thought,  watch  an  hour  for  him ;  so  I  took  his 
weapon  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  here  till  «ome  one  should  come  to 
relieve  him." 

"  I  will  relieve  the  schelro,  with  a  vengeance  I"  said  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  saluted  the  slumbering  and  prostrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which 
made  his  corslet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  no  small  alarm, 
which  he  would  have  communicated  to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole 
garrison,  by  crying  out  that  the  Welsh  were  upon  the  walls,  had  not  the 
monk  covered  his  broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the  roar  was  issuing 
forth. — "  Peace,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  under  bayley,"  said  he ; — "  thou 
deservest  death,  by  all  the  policies  of  war — but>  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who 
has  saved  your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you  were  dreaming  cf 
twine's  flesh  and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was  sufficiently  conscious 
of  his  situation,  to  sneak  on  without  reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward 
congees,  as  well  to  Eveline  as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  interrupted. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  houndsfoot,"  said  Wilkin. 
**  But  what  would  you  have,  lady  ?  My  countrymen  cannot  live  without 
rest  or  sleep."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if  he  had  proposed 
to  swallow  ode  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood, 
as  if  it  had  only  garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

"  True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline ;  *'  and  do  you  therefore  take  some 
rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness,  at  least  till  the  guards  are  relieved.  I 
cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

''Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammock;  "and  in  truth,  as  this  is  a  centrical 
place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my 
eves  for  such  a  snace.  for  the  lids  fenl  stu  Haaw  as  i\nnA.tTu.iAa  f* 
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done  «peaking._«' Forms  and  fashions  of  respect,"  she  continue  J.  "  are  for 
times  of  ease  and  nicety;  — when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  ii 
wnerever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep  —  his  eating-hall,  wherever 
ne  can  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  tell 
'w  ot  some  holy  lesson  which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 

T**®  ^^^T  obeyed ;  hut  however  willing  to  afford  consolation,  his  inge- 
nuity and  theological  skill  suggested  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the 
penitentiary  psalms,  in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too 
'^  u  ?  ^^^  ^^™  *^®*^'  ^**®"  **«  committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum  for 
Which  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  middt 
«  Jus  aevotions. 


(tjiaiiht  tjif  ®iat^. 


**0h,  night  ot  wo,*'  she  nid.  and  wepC, 
••Oh,  night  foreboding  aorrow  I  * 

**  Oh,  night  of  wo,"  she  said  and  wapt, 
•'But  more  I  dread  the  morrow T 

Sib  GnJiKRT  Eluot. 


u*  ^"^^^S^®  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the  monk,  was  nnfelt 
hy  the  two  anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent,  now  upon 
the  dim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if  they 
could  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It 
r^^u^x'^^'^'^  *"**  melancholy  scene.  Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain, 
lay  before  them  in  doubtful  light,  while  at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could 
with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by 

banks  and   t.r<^pa.  arkroo/^  Ua  «»» j.j  u^>^ x>  i,u *.^»^    »•./!  4-l«A  nalA 


,..*..  ^.^^„»„j  ^,,n^3^5  „„e  or  j^q  pjaces  where  tne  river,  niaaen  m  general  oy 

banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom  to  the  stars,  and  the  pale 

crescent.     All  was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  watr -* 

and  then  the. shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more 

distance  through  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that  some  c 
men  still  T^i"rtt.rft/»+ia<i  fka:.  ~. ^  «    ,       ••       ^      mi n 


tially  heard. 
as  they  were  w 


protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.  The  wild  notes,  par- 
xd,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing  spirit;  and,  connected 
^  .y^j  were  with  ideas  of  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eve- 
line 8  ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death.  The  only 
other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  nighty  were  the 
occasional  step  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which 
^J^li^J^'^.l'J'1^^^^^^^^^  of  the  moonlight  turrets,  in  which 
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began  to  recite,  with  chattering  teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  church,  '*  Ckm- 
furo  DOS  omneSf  spiriiua  mcUigni,  magniy  atqtie  parvi," —  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted  by  the  voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  "  Is  it  you,  Father  Aldro- 
Tand?" 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ehost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin 
Flammock  and  the  priest  advanced  hastily  to  the  platform,  where  they  found 
the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  with  a  half-pike  in  her  hand, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

"  How  is  this,  daughter  ?"  said  the  monk ;  "  how  came  you  here,  and 
thus  armed?  and  where  is  the  sentinel,  —  the  lasy  Flemish  hound,  that 
should  have  kept  the  post?'' 

"  May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish  one,  father  ?"  said  Rose, 
who  was  ever  awakened  by  anything  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her 
country  ;  **  methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  curs  of  English  breed.'^ 

"  Go  to.  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young  maiden,"  said  her  father. 
**  Once  more,  where  is  Peterkin  Vorst,  who  should  have  kept  this  post  ?" 

*'  Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eveline,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  the  Flemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asleep — 
"  He  was  overcome  with  toil — had  fought  hard  through  the  day,  and  when 
I  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take 
slumber  or  repose,  I  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  had 
fought  for  me,  I  might,  I  thought,  watch  an  hour  for  him ;  so  I  took  his 
weapon  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  here  till^ome  one  should  come  to 
relieve  him." 

"  I  will  relieve  the  schelro,  with  a  vengeance  I"  said  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  saluted  the  slumbering  and  prostrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which 
made  his  corslet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  no  small  alarm, 
which  he  would  have  communicated  to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole 
garrison,  by  crying  out  that  the  Welsh  were  upon  the  walls,  had  not  the 
monk  covered  his  broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the  roar  was  issuing 
forth. — "Peace,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  under  bayley,"  said  he ; — "thou 
deservest  death,  by  all  the  policies  of  war — but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who 
has  saved  your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you  were  dreaming  cf 
swine's  flesh  and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was  sufficiently  conscious 
of  his  situation,  to  sneak  off  without  reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward 
congees,  as  well  to  Eveline  as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  interrupted. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  houndsfoot,"  said  Wilkin. 
"  But  what  would  you  have,  lady  ?  My  countrymen  cannot  live  without 
rest  or  sleep."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if  he  had  proposed 
to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood, 
as  if  it  had  only  garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

"  True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and  do  you  therefore  take  some 
rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness,  at  least  till  the  guards  are  relieved.  I 
cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

"Thanks,  lady."  said  Flammock;  "and  in  truth,  as  this  is  a  centrical 
place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my 
eyes  for  such  a  space,  for  the  lids  feel  as  heavy  as  flood-gates." 

"Oh,  father,  father  I"  exclaimed  Rose,  alive  to  her  sire's  unceremonioas 
neglect  of  decorum — "  think  where  you  are,  and  in  whose  presence  I" 
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*>ne  «peaking._«*  Forms  and  fashions  of  respect,"  she  continue  J,  "  are  for 
umeu  ot  ease  and  nicety ;  —  when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  ii 
wnerever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep  —  his  eating-hall,  wherever 
ne  can  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  tell 
1*8  01  some  holy  lesson  which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 

The  father  obeyed ;  but  howeyer  willing  to  afford  consolation,  his  inge- 
nuity and  theological  skill  suggested  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the 
pemtentwy  psalms,  in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too 
powerful  for  him  also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum  for 
^Hich  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  oiiddt 
«r  hi8  devotions. 


Cliajiht  tjif  ®iat^. 


**0h.  night  of  wo,-*  she  nid,  and  wept, 
••Oh,  night  forehoiling  sorrow  I ' 

**  Oh,  night  of  wo,"  she  said  and  wept, 
**  Bat  mora  1  dread  the  morrow  !** 

SzB  GnjBEKT  Elliot. 


1  u^  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the  monk,  was  unfelt 
hy  the  two  anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent,  now  upon 
the  dim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if  they 
could  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It 
was  a  placid  and  melancholy  scene.     Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain, 

ZuA^Z^  *^®™  ^°  doubtful  light,  while  at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could 
with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by 
Danks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom  to  the  stars,  and  the  pale 
crescent.     All  was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now 
and  then  the. shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a  mile's 
distance  through  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that  some  of  the  Welsh- 
men  stilt  protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.     The  wild  notes,  par- 
tially heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing  spirit ;  and,  connected 
as  they  were  with  ideas  of  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eve- 
line 8  ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death.     The  only 
other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  nighty  were  the 
occasional  step  of  a  sentmel  upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which 
TJ^lt^  wail  the  approaching  ^^^^f^l  of  the  moonlight  turrets,  in  which 
^k^n  established  heir  ancitn  ^Tabitations. 

rfihf  calmness  of  all  around  '  j'^ed  to  press  like  a  weight  on  the  bosom 
i!^;!^  .  H^t^P^  Eveline,  and  b^o^^Jl^to  heV  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present 
|rief,  and  keener  apprehensior.   "^g^l:?,..  hnrra.«  .han  had  reigned  there 
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began  to  recite,  with  chattering  teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  church,  "Ow»- 
juro  vos  omneSf  spiriiua  maligni^  magni^  atqtie  parvit' —  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  "Is  it  you,  Father  Aldro- 
^andr 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ehost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin 
Flammock  and  the  priest  advanced  hastily  to  the  pTatform,  where  they  found 
the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  witn  a  half-pike  in  her  hand, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

"How  is  this,  daughter?"  said  the  monk;  "how  came  you  here,  and 
thus  armed?  and  where  is  the  sentinel,  —  the  laiy  Flemish  hound,  that 
should  have  kept  the  post?" 

"  May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish  one,  father?"  said  Bose, 
who  was  ever  awakened  by  anything  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her 
oountry ;  "  methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  curs  of  English  breed." 

"  Go  to.  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young  maiden,"  said  her  father. 
**  Once  more,  where  is  Peterkin  Vorst,  who  should  have  kept  this  post  V 

"  Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eveline,  pointing  to  a  place 
where  the  Flemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asleep — 
"  He  was  overcome  with  toil — had  fought  hard  through  the  day,  and  when 
I  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take 
slumber  or  repose,  I  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  bad 
fought  for  me,  I  might,  I  thought,  watch  an  hour  for  him ;  so  I  took  his 
weapon  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  here  till  ^ome  one  should  come  to 
relieve  him." 

"  I  will  relieve  the  schelra,  with  a  vengeance  I"  said  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  saluted  the  slumbering  and  prostrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which 
made  his  corslet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  no  small  alarm, 
which  he  would  have  communicated  to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole 
garrison,  by  crying  out  that  the  Welsh  were  upon  the  walls,  had  not  the 
monk  covered  his  broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the  roar  was  issuing 
forth. — "  Peace,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  under  bayley,"  said  he ; — "  thou 
deservest  death,  by  all  the  policies  of  war — but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who 
has  saved  your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you  were  dreaming  cf 
Bwine's  flesh  and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was  sufficiently  conscious 
of  his  situation,  to  sneak  off  without  reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward 
congees,  as  well  to  Eveline  as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  interrupted. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  houndsfoot,"  said  Wilkin. 
"  But  what  would  you  have,  lady  ?  My  countrymen  cannot  live  without 
rest  or  sleep."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if  he  had  proposed 
to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood, 
as  if  it  had  only  garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

"  True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and  do  you  therefore  take  some 
rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness,  at  least  till  the  suards  are  relieved.  I 
cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

"Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammock;  "and  in  truth,  as  this  is  a  centrical 
place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will  e'en  close  my 
eyes  for  such  a  space,  for  the  lids  feel  as  heavy  as  flood-gates." 

"Oh,  father,  father  1"  exclaimed  Rose,  alive  to  her  sire's  unceremonious 
neglect  of  decorum — "  think  where  you  are,  and  in  whose  presence  I" 
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done  speaking. — «*  Forms  and  fashions  of  respect,"  she  continuci,  "  are  for 
time«  of  ease  and  nicety ;  — when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamher  it 
wherever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hoar's  sleep  —  his  eating-hall,  wherever 
he  can  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Rose  and  me,  good  father,  and  tell 
us  of  some  holy  lesson  which  may  nass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 
calamity."         '  J  f  j 

The  father  obeyed ;  but  however  willing  to  afford  consolation,  his  inge- 
unity  and  theological  skill  suggested  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the 
penitentiary  psalms,  in  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too 
powerful  for  him  also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum  for 
^ich  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  midni 
or  Jus  deyotions. 


C^aytit  tilt  3lititli. 

**0h,  nifht  ot  wo,'*  the  nid,  and  wept, 

**0h,  nt^ht  foreboding  sorrow  1 ' 
**  Oh,  night  of  wo,"  she  said  and  w«pt,  * 

**  Bat  mora  1  dread  the  morrow  1** 

Sm  QlLBEKT  EUIOT. 

Thb  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the  monk,  was  unfelt 
by  the  two  anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their  eyes  bent,  now  upon 
the  dim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if  they 
eould  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.    It 
was  a  placid  and  melancholy  scene.     Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain, 
lay  before  them  in  doubtful  light,  while  at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could 
with  diflficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by 
banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom  to  the  stars,  and  the  pale 
crescent.     All  was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now 
and  then  the. shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a  mile's 
distance  throngh  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that  some  of  the  Welsh- 
naen  still  protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.     The  wild  notes,  par- 
tially heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing  spirit ;  and,  connected 
as  they  were  with  ideas  of  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eve- 
line's ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death.     The  only 
other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  night,_were  the 
occasional  step  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which 
seemed  to  wail  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  moonlight  turrets,  in  which 
they  bad  established  their  ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a  weight  on  the  bosom 
tf  the  unhappy  Eveline,  and  brought  to  her  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present 
grief,  and  keener  apprehension  of  future  horrors,  than  had  reigned  there 
anring  the  bustle,  blood,  and  conf „sion  of  the  preceding  day.     She  rose  uij 
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we  who  feel  ir.  the  spirit  a  more  keen  anguish  than  the  body  knows,  and  II 
the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill  and  fear  of  future  misery,  suffer  a  liring 
death,  more  cruel  than  that  which  ends  our  woes  at  once/' 

'*  Do  not  be  thus  downcast,  my  noble  lady,"  said  Rose ;  "  be  rather  what 
you  were  yesterday,  caring  for  the  wounded,  for  the  aged,  for  everyone  but 
yourself —  exposing  even  your  dear  life  among  the  showers  of  tLe  Welsh 
arrows,  when  doing  so  could  give  courage  to  others ;  while  I  —  shame  on 
me  —  could  but  tremble,  sob,  and  weep,  and  needed  all  the  little  wit  I  have 
to  prevent  my  shouting  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Welsh,  or  screaming  and 
groaning  with  those  of  our  friends  who  fell  around  me." 

''Alas!  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  *'you  may  at  pleasure  indulge 
your  fears  to  the  verge  of  distraction  itself — you  have  a  father  to  fight  and 
watch  for  you.  Mine -^  ray  kind,  noble,  and  honoured  parent,  lies  dead  on 
yonder  field,  and  all  which  remains  for  me  is  to  act  as  may  best  become 
his  memory.  But  this  moment  is  at  least  mine,  to  think  upon  and  to  mourn 
for  him." 

So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long-repressed  burst  of  filial  sorrow, 
she  sunk  down  on  the  banquette  which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embat^ 
tied  parapet  of  the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  **He  is  gone  for 
everr'  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremity  of  grief.  One  hand  grasped 
unconsciously  the  weapon  which  she  held,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prop  her  forehead,  while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now  for  the  first  time 
relieved,  flowed  in  torrents. from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs  seemed  so  convul- 
sive, J:hat  Rose  almost  feared  her  heart  was  bursting.  Her  affection  and 
sympathy  dictated  at  once  the  kindest  course  which  Eveline's  condition 
permitted.  Without  attempting  to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its  full 
current,  she  gently  sat  her  down  beside  the  mourner,  and  possessing  her- 
self of  the  hand  which  bad  sunk  motionless  by  her  side,  she  alternately 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow — now  covered  it  with  kisses, 
now  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  amid  these  tokens  of  the  most  devoted  and 
humble  sympathy,  waited  a  more  composed  moment  to  offer  her  little  stock 
of  consolation  in  such  deep  silence  and  stillness,  that,  as  the  pale  light  fell 
upon  the  two  beautiful  young  women,  it  seemed  rather  to  show  a  group  of 
statuary,  the  work  of  some  eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes  still 
wept,  and  whose  hearts  still  throbbed.  At  a  little  distance,  the  gleaming 
corslet  of  the  Fleming,  and  the  dark  garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as 
they  lay  prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  might  represent  the  bodies  of  those 
for  whom  the  principal  figures  were  mourning.  ^ 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed  that  the  sorrows  of  Eve- 
line were  assuming  a  more  composed  character ;  her  convulsive  sobs  were 
changed  for  long,  low,  profound  sighs,  and  the  course  of  her  tears,  though 
they  still  flowed;  was  milder  and  less  violent.  Her  kind  attendant,  availing 
herself  of  these  gentler  symptoms,  tried  softly  to  win  the  spear  from  her 
lady's  grasp.  "  Let  me  be  sentinel  for  a  while,"  she  said,  **  my  sweet  lady 
— I  will  at  least  scream  louder  than  you,  if  any  danger  should  approach." 
She  ventured  to  kiss  her  cheek,  and  throw  her  arms  around  Eveline's  neck 
while  she  spoke ;  but  a  mute  caress,  which  expressed  her  sense  of  the  faith- 
ful firirra  kind  intentions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her  renose.  was  the  onlv 
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"  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  I  dare  not — ^what  can  this  sound  be  thai  ii 
heard  by  one  only  ? — ^You  are  deceived  by  the  rush  of  the  river." 

*'  I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessaril j/'  said  Eveline,  pansing,  "  or 
even  break  your  father's  needful  slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of  mine  —  But  hark 
•—  hark  I  —  1  hear  it  again  —  distinct  amidst  the  intermitting  sounds  of  the 
rushing  water — a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled  with  a  tinkling  like  smiths 
or  armourers  at  work  upon  their  anvils." 

Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  banquette,  and  flinging  back  her 
rich  tresses  of  fair  hair,  had  applied  her  hand  behind  her  ear  to  collect  the 
distant  sound.  "  I  hear  it,"  she  cried,  "  and  it  increases — Awake  them,  for 
II  raven's  sake,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  V 

£veline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  Vith  the  reversed  end  of  the 
lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their  feet  in  haste,  she  whispered  in  a  hasty 
bat  cautious  voice,  **  To  arms — ^the  Welsh  are  upon  us  \" 

"What— where  ?"  said  Wilkin  Flammock,— "  where  be  they  V* 
**  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming,''  she  replied. 
**  The  noise  is  but  in  thine  own  fancy,  lady,"  said  the  Fleming,  whose 
organs  were  of  the  same  heavy  character  with  his  form  and  his  disposition. 
**  I  would  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was  to  be  awakened  so 


soon." 


"  Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flaramock — ^the  sound  of  armour  comes  from  the 
north-east." 

**  The  Welsh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady,",  said  Wilkin ;  "  and  besides, 
they  wear  no  armour." 

*"  1  hear  it  —  I  hear  it  I"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  been  listening 
for  some  time.  **  All  praise  to  St.  Benedict !  —  Our  Lady  of  the  Ghirde  Do- 
loureuse  has  been  gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever !  —  It  is  the  tramp  of 
horses — ^it  is  the  clash  of  armour — the  chivalry  of  the  Marches  are  coming 
to  our  relief— Kyrie  Eleison  I" 

**  I  hear  something  too,"  said  Flammock,  —  "  something  like  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it  burst  into  my  neighbour  Rlinkerman's 
warehouse,  and  rolled  his  pots  and  pans  against  each  other.  But  it  were 
an  evil  mistake,  father,  to  take  foes  for  friends  —  we  were  best  rouse  the 
people." 

"  Tush  1"  said  the  priest,  "  talk  to  me  of  pots  and  kettles  f — Was  I  squire 
of  the  body  to  Count  Stephen  Mauleverer  tor  twenty;  years,  and  do  I  not 
know  the  tramn  of  a  war-horse,  or  the  clash  of  a  mail-coat?  — But  call  the 
men  to  the  walls  at  any  rate,  and  have  me  the  best  drawn  up  at  the  base- 
court — ^we  may  help  them  by  a  sally." 

*•  That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with  my  consent,"  murmured  the 
Fleming;  "  but  to  the  wall  if  you  will,  and  in  good  time.  But  keep  your 
Normans  and  Enriish  silent.  Sir  Priest,  else  their  unruly  and  noisy  joy 
will  awaken   the  Welsh  camp,  and  prepare  them   for  their  unwelcome 

^  The  naonk  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  sign  of  obedience,  and  they  parted 
m  opposite  directions,  each  to  rouse  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  were 
soon  heard  drawing  from  all  quarters  to  their  posts  upon  the  walls,  with 
hearts  in  a  very  different  mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  descended 
Irom  tbem.  Ihe  utmost  caution  being  used  to  prevent  noise,  the  manning 
ot   the  walls  was  accomplished  in  siTenne.  and  tho   ffarrison  awaited  in 
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which  they  seemed  to  oome,  all  in  the  castle  were  satist  fd  that  the  approach 
ing  relief  consisted  of  several  very  strong  bodies  of  horse.*  At  once  this 
mighty  sound  ceased,  as  if  the  earth  on  which  they  trod  had  either  de- 
voured the  armed  squadrons  or  had  become  incapable  of  resounding  to  their 
tramp.  The  defenders  of  the  Garde  Dplou reuse  concluded  that  their  friends 
had  made  a  sudden  halt,  to  give  their  horses  breath,  examine  the  leaguer 
of  the  enemy,  and  settle  the  order  of  attack  upon  them.  The  pause,  how« 
ever  was  but  momentary. 

The  British,  so  alert  at  surprising  their  enemies,  were  themseWes,  on 
many  occasions,  liable  to  surprise.  Their  men  were  undisciplined,  and 
sometimes  negligent  of  the  patient  duties  of  the  sentinel ;  and,  besides, 
their  foragers  and  flying  parties,  who  scoured  the  country  during^  the  pre- 
ceding day,  had  brought  back  tidings  which*  had  lulled  them  into  fatal 
security.  Their  camp  had  been  therefore  carelessly  guarded,  and  confident 
in  the  smallness  of  the  garrison,  they  had  altogether  neglected  the  important 
military  duty  of  establishing  patrols  and  outposts  at  a  proper  distance  from 
their  main  body.  Thus  the  cavalry  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  notwithstanding 
the  noise  which  accompanied  their  advance,  had  approached  yery  near  the 
British  camp  without  exciting  the  least  alarm.  But  while  they  were 
arranging  their  forces  into  separate  columns,  in  order  to  commence  the 
assault,  a  loud  and  increasing  clamour  among  the  Welsh  announced  that 
they  were  at  length  aware  of  their  danger.  The  shrill  and  discordant  cries 
by  which  they  endeavoured  to  assemble  their  men,  each  under  the  banner 
or  his  chief,  resounded  from  their  leaguer.  But  these  rallying  shouts  were 
soon  convex  ted  into  screams,  and  clamours  of  horror  and  dismay,  when  the 
thundering  charge  of  the  barbed  horses  and  heayily  armed  cavalry  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  adverse  did  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Britons  renounce  their  defence,  or  forfeit  their  old  hereditary  priyi- 
lege,  to  be  called  the  bravest  of  mankind.  Their  cries  of  defiance  and 
resistance  were  heard  resounding  above  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the 
shouts  of  the  triumphant  assailants,  and  the  universal  tumult  of  the  night- 
battle.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  lieht  began  to  peep  forth,  that  the 
slaughter  or  dispersion  of  Gwenwyn's  forces  was  complete,  and  that  the 
*'  earthquake  voice  of  victory"  arose  in  uncontrolled  and  unmingled  energy 
of  exultation. 

Then  the  besieged,  if  they  could  be  still  so  termed,  looking  from  their 
towers  over  the  expanded  country  beneath,  witnessed  nothing  but  one  wide- 
spread scene  of  desultory  flight  and  unrelaxed  pursuit  That  the  "Welsh 
had  been  permitted  to  encamp  in  fancied  security  upon  the  hither  side  of 
the  river,  now  rendered  their  discomfiture  more  dreaafuUy  fatal  The  single 
pass  by  which  they  could  cross  to  the  other  side  was  soon  completely  choked 
by  fugitives,  on  whose  rear  raged  the  swords  of  the  victorious  Normans. 
Many  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  upon  the  precarious  chance  of  gainine 
the  farther  side,  and,  except  a  few,  who  were  uncommonly  strong,  skilful, 
'and  active,  perished  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  currents ;  others,  more 
fortunate,  escaped  by  fords,  with  which  they  had  accidentally  been  made 
acquainted ;  many  dispersed,  or,  in  small  bands,  fled  in  reckless  despair 
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bad  lately  pitcbed  his  own,  and  sarrounded  by  a  competent  foroe»  both  of 
infantry  and  horsemen,  which  the  experienced  Baron  permitted  on  nu 
account  to  wander  far  from  it 

The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the  chase  with  shouts  of 
exultation  and  of  Tengeance,  ringing  around  the  battlements,  which  re- 
sounded with  the  cries,  *♦  Ha,  Saint  Edward  l—Ha.  Saint  Dennis  1— Strike— 
"lay — no  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves— think  on  Raymond  Berenger  I" 

The  soldiers  on  the  wallH  joined  in  these  vengeful  and  victorious  islamoura^ 
and  discharged  several  sheaves  of  arrows  upon  such  fugitives,  as,  in  their 
extremity,  approached  too  near  the  castle.  They  would  fain  have  sallied  to 
give  more  active  assistance  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  but  the  oommnni- 
cation  heing  now  open  with  the  Constable  of  Chester's  foroes,  Wilkin 
Flammock  considered  himself  and  the  i^rrison  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
that  renowned  chief,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  eager  admonitions  of 
Father  Aldrovand,  who  would,  notwithstanding  his  sacerdotal  character, 
have  willingly  himself  taken  charge  of  the  sally  which  he  proposed. 

At  length,  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an  end.  The  retreat  was 
blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and  knights  halted  on  the  plain  to  collect  their 
personal  followers,  master  them  under  their  proper  pennon,  and  then  lAarcb 
them  slowly  back  to  the  great  standard  of  their  leader,  around  which  the 
main  body  w^ere  again  to  be  assembled,  like  the  clouds  which  gather  around 
the  evening  sun — a  fanciful  simile,  which  might  yet  be  drawn  farther,  in 
respect  of  the  level  rays  of  strong  lurid  light  which  shot  from  those  dark 
battalions,  as  the  beams  were  flung  back  from  their  polished  armour. 

The  plain  w^as  in  this  manner  soon  cleared  of  the  horsemen,  and  remained 
occupied  only  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Welshmen.  The 
bands  who  had  followed  the  pursuit  to  a  greater  distance  were  also  now 
seen  returning,  driving  before  them,  or  dragging  after  them,  dejected  and 
anhappy  captives,  to  whom  they  had  given  quarter  when  their  thirst  of 
blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  that,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  liberators,  Wilkin 
Flammock  commanded  all  the  banners  of  the  castle  to  be  displayed,  under 
*  general  shout  of  acclamation  from  those  who  had  fought  under  them.  It 
was  answ^ered  by  a  universal  cry  of  joy  from  De  Lacy's  army,  which  rung 
BO  wide,  as  might  even  yet  have  startled  such  of  the  Welsh  fugitives,  as, 
far  distant  from  this  disastrous  field  of  flight,  might  have  ventured  to  halt 
for  a  moment's  repose. 

Presently  after  this  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  a  single  rider  advanced 
from  the  Constable's  army  towards  the  castle,  showing,  even  at  a  distance, 
an  unusual  dexterity  of  horsemanship  and  grace  of  deportment.  He  arrived 
at  tbe  drawbridge,  which  was  instantly  lowered  to  receive  him,  whilst 
Flammock  and  the  monk  (for  the  latter,  as  far  as  he  could,  associated  him- 
■elf  with  the  former  in  all  acts  of  authority)  hastened  to  receive  the  envoy 
of  their  liberator.  They  found  him  just  alighted  from  the  raven-coloured 
horse,  which  was  slightly  flecked  with  blood  as  well  as  foam,  and  still  panted 
'with  the  exertions  of  the  evening ;  though,  answering  to  the  caressing  hand 
of  its  youthful  rider,  be  arched  his  neck,  shook  his  steel  caparison,  and 
snorted  t-o  announce  his  unabated  mettle  and  unwearied  love  of  combat. 
The  voung  man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same  token  of  unabated  vigour, 
mineled   with  the  signs  of  rp^ATif  ATArtion.     His  helmet  hansrin&r  at  his 
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Into  the  coari  to  tsei  the  first  envoy  of  their  delmrers,  coald  not  forbear 
mixing  praises  ol'  his  beauty  with  blessings  on  his  ynlour ;  and  one  comely 
middle-aged  dame,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  the  tightness  with  which 
ner  scarlet  hose  sat  on  a  well-shaped  leg  and  ankle,  and  by  the  cieanness 
of  her  coif,  pressed  close  up  to  the  young  squire,  and,  more  forward  ^aa 
the  rest,  doubled  the  crimson  hue  of  his  cheek,  hy  crying  aloud,  that  Oar 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  had  sent  them  news  of  their  redemption  by 
an  angel  from  the  sanctuary ; — a  speech  which,  although  Father  Aldrovand 
shook  his  head,  was  reoeired  by  her  companions  with  such  general  acclamar 
tion,  as  greatly  embarrassed  the  young  man's  modesty. 

**  Peace,  all  of  ye  I"  said  Wilkin  Flammock  —  '*  Know  you  no  respects, 
YOU  women,  or  have  you  never  seen  a  young  gentleman  before,  that  yon 
hang  on  him  like  flies  on  a  honeycomb  ?  Stand  -back,  I  say,  and  let  us 
hear  in  peace  what  are  the  commands  of  the  noble  liord  of  Lacy/' 

**  These,"  said  the  young  man,  **  I  can  oirly  deliver  in  the  presence  of  the 
right  noble  demoiselle,  Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
such  honour." 

"  That  thou  art,  noble  sir,"  said  the  same  forward  dame,  who  had  before 
expressed  her  admiration  so  energetically ;  *'  I  will  uphold  thee  worthy  of 
her  presence,  and  whatever  other  grace  a  lady  can  do  thee." 
.  **  Now,  hold  thy  tongue,  with  a  wanion  !"  said  the  monk ;  while  in  the 
same  breath  the  Fleming  exclaimed,  **  Beware  the  cucking-stool,  Damo 
Scant-o'-Orace !"  while  he  conducted  the  noble  youth  across  the  court. 

**  Lot  my  good  horse  be  cared  for,"  said  the  cavalier,  as  he  put  the  bridle 
into  the  hand  of  a  menial ;  and  in  doing  so  got  rid  of  some  part  of  his  female 
retinue,  who  began  to  pat  and  praise  the  steed  as  much  as  they  had  done 
the  rider;  and  some,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  joy,  hardly  abstained  from 
kissing  the  stirrups  and  horse  furniture. 

But  Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from  her  own  point  as  were 
some  of  her  companions.  She  continued  to  repeat  the  word  eucking-stoolf 
till  the  Fleming  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  became  more  specific  in  her 
objurgation. — **And  why  cucking-stool,  I  pray,  Sir  Wilkin  Butterfirkin? 
You  are  the  man  would  stop  an  *  English' mouth  with  a  Flemish  damask 
napkin,  I  trow !  Marry  quep,  my  cousin  the  weaver !  And  why  the  cuck 
ing-stool,  I  pray  ? — because  my  young  lady  is  comely,  and  the  young  squire 
is  a  man  of  mettle,  reverence  to  his  beard  that  is  to  come  yet  I  Have  we  not 
eyes  to  see,  and  have  we  not  a  mouth  and  a  tongue  ?" 

*'  In  troth,  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you  wrong  who  doubt  it,"  said  Eveline's 
nurse,  who  stood  by ;  **  but  I  prithee,  keep  it  shut  now,  were  it  but  for 
womanhood." 

'*  How  now,  mannerly  Mrs.  Margery  ?"  replied  the  incorrigible  Gillian ; 
*'  is  your  heart  so  high,  because  you  dandled  our  young  lady  on  your  knee 
fifteen  years  since  ? — Let  me  tell  you,  the  cat  will  find  its  way  to  the  oream» 
though  it  was  brought  up  on  an  abbess's  lap." 

"  Home,  housewife  —  home  I"  exclaimed  her  husband,  the  old  huntsman, 
who  was  weary  of  this  public  exhibition  of  his  domestic  termagant — *'home, 
or  I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  my  dog  lash  —  Here  are  both  the  confessor  and 
Wilkin  Flammock  wondering  at  your  impudence." 

•*  Indeed  !"  replied  Gillian  ;  "  and  are  not  two  fools  enough  for  wonder- 
ment, that  you  must  come  with  your  grave  pate  to  make  up  the  nam« 
ber  three  ?" 
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They  bore  him  barefaofld  on  bit  Mtr, 

Six  proper  youUis  aiid  tali. 
And  many  m  tear  bMnJew'ii  hit  frava 

Within  yon  kirkyard  wall. 

Thx  FaiAE  or  Ordbbb  Geat. 

..  Whii.k  these  matters  took  place  in  the  castle-yard,  the  yoans  squiro, 
IMmiOQ  Lacy,  obtained  the  audience  which  he  had  requested  of  Eveline 
iseren^er,  who  received  him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  caatle,  seated  beneath 
e  K  ***  ^^  ^^^^Py>  and  waited  upon  by  Rose  and  other  female  attendanta; 
of  whom  the  first  alone  was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret  or  small  stool  in  her 
Ijresence,  so   strict  were  the  Norman  maidens  of  quality  in  maintaining 

^  ^**™^  ***  ^ig^i  rank  and  observance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  confessor  and  Flammock,  as  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  one,  and  the  trust  reposed  by  her  late  father  in  the  other, 
authorized  them  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.  Eveline  naturally  blushed, 
as  she  advanced  two  steps  to  receive  the  handsome  youthful  envoy  ;  and  her 
bashfulness  seemed  infectious,  for  it  was  with  some  confusion  that  Damian 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  salutine  the  hand  which  she  extended 
towards  him  in  token  of  welcome.  Eveline  was  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  first. 

.*'  W©  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit  us,"  she  said,  "to  greet 
with  our  thanks  the  messenger  who  brings  us  tidings  of  safety.  We  speak 
— «  "^®®®  ^^  err  — to  the  noble  Damian  of  Lacy?" 

"  'A^o  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  answered  Damian,  falling  with  some 
difficulty  into  the  tone  of  courtesy  which  his  errand  and  character  required, 
"who  approaches  you  on  behalf  of  his  noble  uncle,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable 
of  Chester." 

*'  Will  not  our  noble  deliverer  in  person  honour  with  his  presence  the 
poor  dwelling  which  he  has  saved?" 

'*  My  noble  kinsman,"  answered  Damian,  "  is  now  God's  soldier,  and 
bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  until  he  embark  for  the  Holy 
i^and.  But  by  my  voice  he  congratulates  you  on  the  defeat  of  your  savage 
enemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens  that  the  comrade  and  friead  of  your 
noble  father  hath  not  left  his  lamentable  death  many  hours  unavenged." 
bo  saying,  be  drew  forth  and  laid  before  Eveline  the  gold  bracelete,  the 
coronet,  and  the  eudorchawg,  or  chain  of  linked  gold,  which  had  distin- 
guished the  rank  of  the  Welsh  Prince.* 

."  ^^e^^yn  hath  then  fallen  ?'*  said  Eveline,  a  natural  shudder  combating 
with  the  feelings  of  gratified  vengeance,  as  she  beheld  that  the  trophies  were 
speckled  with  blood,— -The  slayer  of  my  father  is  no  morel'* 
,  .*'2r?  ™*'*'®  lanctf  transfixed  the  Briton  as  he  endeavoured  to  rally 

his  flying  people  — he  died  grimly  on  the  weapon  which  had  passed  more 
tnan  a  fethom  through  his  body,  ind  exerted  his  last  strength  in  a  furious 
but  ineffectual  blow  with  his  mace  " 

"Heaven  is  just."  said  Eveline; '"may  his  sins  be  forgiven  to  the  man  of 
blood,  since  he  hath  fallen  by  a  death  so  bloody  I  — One  question  I  would 

ask  you,    noble   sir.     My  father's  remains  -"    She  paused  unable  to 

Droceed. 
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"An  hour  will  place  them  at  yoar  disposal,  most  honoured  lady,"  replied 
the  squire,  in  the  tone  of  sympathy  which  the  sorrows  of  so  young  and  so 
fair  an  orphan  called  irresistibly  forth.  "Such  preparations  as  time  ad- 
mitted were  making  even  when  I  leit  the  host,  to  transport  what  was  mortal 
of  the  noble  Berenger  from  the  field  on  which  we  found  him  amid  a  monu- 
ment of  slain  which  his  own  sword  had  raised.  My  kinsman's  vow  will  not 
allow  him  to  pass  your  portcullis  ;  but,  with  your  permission,  I  will  repre- 
sent him,  if  such  be  your  pleasure,  at  these  honoured  obsequies,  having 
charge  to  that  effect'' 

"  My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Eveline,  making  an  effort  to  restrain 
her  tears,  **  will  be  best  mourned  by  the  noble  and  the  brave."  She  would 
have  continued,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
abruptly,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  her  sorrow,  and  prepare  for  the  funeral 
rites  with  such  ceremony  as  circumstances  should  permit.  Damian  bowed 
to  the  departing  mourner  as  reverently  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  divinity, 
and  taking  his  horse,  returned  to  his  uncle's  host,  which  had  encamped 
hastily  on  the  recent  field  of  battle. 

The  sun  was  now  high,  and  the  whole  plain  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  bustle,  equally  different  from  the  solitude  of  the  early  morning,  and  from 
the  roar  and  fury  of  the  subsequent  engagement.  The  news  of  Hugo  de 
Lacy's  victory  every  where  spread  abroad  with  all  alacrity  of  triumph,  and 
had  induced  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had  fled  before 
the  fury  of  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  to  return  to  their  desolate  habitations. 
Numbers  also  of  the  loose  and  profligate  characters  which  abound  in  a 
country  subject  to  the  frequent  changes  of  war,  had  flocked  thither  in  quest 
of  spoil,  or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The  Jew  and  the  Lom- 
baro,  despising  danger  where  there  was  a  chance  of  gain,  might  be  already 
seen  bartering  liquors  and  wares  with  the  victorious  men-a^«rm8,  for  the 
blood-stained  ornaments  of  gold  lately  worn  by  the  defeated  British. 
Others  acted  as  brokers  betwixt  the  Welsh  captives  and  their  captors ;  and 
where  they  could  trust  the  means  and  good  faith  of  the  former,  sometimes 
became  bound  for,  or  even  advanced  in  ready  money,  the'  sums  necessary  for 
their  ransom ;  whilst  a  more  numerous  class  became  themselves  the  pur- 
chasers of  those  prisoners  who  had  no  immediate  means  of  settling  with 
their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  might  not  long  encumber  the  soldier,  or 
blunt  his  ardour  for  farther  enterprise,  the  usual  means  of  dissipating  mili« 
tary  spoils  were  already  at  hand.  Courtezans,  mimes,  jugglers,  minstrels, 
and  tale-tellers  of  every  deacription,  had  accompanied  the  night-march; 
and,  secure  in  the  military  reputation  of  the  celebrated  De  Lacy,  had  rested 
fearlessly  at  some  little  distance  until  the  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
These  now  approached,  in  many  a  joyoufi  group,  to  congratulate  the  victors. 
Close  to  the  parties  which  they  formed  foi*  the  dance,  the  song,  or  the  tale, 
upon  the  yet  bloody  field,  the  countrymen,  summoned  in  for  the  purpose, 
were  opening  large  trenches  for  depositing  the  dbad  —  leeches  were  seen 
tending  the  wounded  —  priests  and  monks  confessing  those  in  extremity  — 
soldiers  transporting  from  the  field  the  bodies  of  the  more  honoured  among 
the  slain  —  peasants  mourning  over  their  trampled  crops  and  plundered 
habitations — and  widows  and  orphans  searching  for  the  bodies  of  husbands 
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t  "mid  and  melancholy  death-note,  apprised  all,  that  the  ohseqaies  of  the 

raliant  Raymond  Berenger  were  about  to  commence.     From  a  tent,  which 

had  been  haetily  pitched  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  body,  twelve 

black  nionks,  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  began  to  file  ou^ 

in  pairs,   headed  by  their  abbot,  who  bore  a  large  cross,  and  thundered 

forth  the  sublime  notes  of  the  Catholic  Miserere  me,  Domine.    Then  came  a 

chosen  body  of  men-at-arms,  trailing  their  lances,  with  their  points  reversed 

and  pointed  to  the  earth ;  and  after  them  the  body  of  the  valiant  Berenger, 

wrapped  in  his  own  knightly  banner,  which,  regained  from  the  hands  of  the 

Welsh,   now  served  its  noble  owner  instead  of  a  funeral  pall.     The  mcrt 

gallant  Kniglvts  of  the  Constable's  household  (for,  like  other  great  noblet 

of  that  period,  he  had  formed  it  upon  a  scale  which  approached  to  that 

of  royalty)  walked  as  mourners  and  supporters  of  the  corpse,  which  wai 

borne  upon  lances;  and  the  Constable  of  Chester  himself,  alone  and  fully 

armed,  exceptinj^  the  head,  followed  as  chief  mourner.     A  chosen  body  of 

squires,  men-at-arms,  and  pages  of  noble  descent,  brought  up  the  rear  of 

the  procession  ;  while  their  nakers  and  trumpets  echoed  back,  from  time  to 

time,  the  melanchply  song  of  the  monks,  by  replying  in  a  note  as  lugubrious. 

as  their  own. 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and  even  that  of  sorrow  was  for  a 
moment  turned  from  her  own  griefs,  to  witness  the  last  honours  bestowed 
on  him,  who  had  been  in  life  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  tne  plain  which  had  been  within 
a  few  hours  the  scene  of  such  varied  events ;  and,  pausing  before  the  outer 

gate  of  the  barricades  of  the  castle,  invited,  bv  a  prolonged  and  solemn 
ourisb,  the  fortress  to  receive  the  remains  of  its  late  gallant  defender.  The 
melancholy  summons  was  answered  by  the  warder's  horn — the  drawbridge 
<»unk  —  the  portcullis  rose  —  and  Father  Aldrovand  appeared  in  the  middle 
of  the  gateway,  arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  habit,  whilst  a  little  way  behind 
him  stood  the  orphaned  damsel,  in  such  weeds  of  mourning  as  time  admitted, 
supported  by  her  attendant  Rose,  and  followed  by  the  females  of  the  house- 
bold. 

The  Constable  of  Chester  paused  "upon  the  threshold  of  the  outer  gate, 
and,  pointing  to  the  cross  signed  in  white  cloth  upon  his  left  shoulder,  with 
a  lowly  reverence  resigned  to  his  nephew,  Damian,  the  task  of  attending 
the  remains  of  Raymond  Berenger  to  the  chapel  within  the  castle.  The 
soldiers  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  most  of  whom  were  bound  by  the  same  vow  with 
hinaself,  also  halted  without  the  castle  gate,  and  remained  under  arms,  while 
the  death-peal  of  the  chapel  bell  announced  from  within  the  progress  of  the 
procession. 

It  w^inded  on  through  those  narrow  entrances,  which  were  skilfully  con- 
trived to  interrupt  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  even  should  he  succeed  in 
forcing  the  outer  gate,  and  arrived  at  length  in  the  great  court-yard,  where 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  and  those  who,  under  recent  circum- 
sta-nces,  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  drawn  up,  in  order  to  look,  for  the 
last  time,  on  their  departed  lord.  Among  these  were  mingled  a  few  of  the 
motley  crowd  from  without,  whom  curiosity,  or  the  expectation  of  a  dole, 
bad  brought  to  the  castle  gate,  and  who,  by  one  argument  or  another,  had 
obtained  from  the  warder  permission  to  enter  the  interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of  the  chapel,  the  ancient 
Qothic  front  of  which  formed  one  side  of  the  court-yard,  until  certain 
prayers  were  recited  by  the  nriests.  in  which  the  crowd  around  were  sup- 
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am  oome  h  ther  in  quest  of  gain — can  jou  tell  me  whether  I  can  have  an| 
custom  in  thi%.^  (*.a8tle  ?" 

**  You  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  Sir  Stranger — you  may  yourself  see  thai 
this  is  a  place  for  mourning  and  not  for  merchandise.'' 

"  Yet  mourning  times  have  their  own  commerce/'  said  the  stranger,  ap- 
proaching still  closer  to  the  side  of  Margery,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
tone  yet  more  confidential.  **  I  have  sable  scarfs  of  Persian  silk  —  black 
bugles,  in  which  a  princess  might  mourn  for  a  deceased  monarch — cyprus^ 
sifch  as  the  East  hath  seldom  sent  forth  —  black  cloth  for  mourning  hang- 
ings— all  that  may  express  sorrow  and  reverence  in  fashion  and  attire  ;  and 
I  know  how  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  help  me  to  custom.  Come,  bethink 
you,  good  dame — such  things  must  be  had — I  will  sell  as  good  ware  and  as 
cheap  as  another ;  and  a  kirtle  to  yourself,  or,  at  your  pleasure,  a  purse 
with  five  florins,  shall  be  the  meed  of  your  kindness." 

"  I  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  Margery,  "  and  choose  a  better  time  for 
vaunting  your  wares  —  you  neglect  both  place  and  season  ;  and  if  you  be 
farther  importunate,  I  must  speak  to  those  who  will  show  you  the  outward 
side  of  the  castle  gate.  I  marvel  the  warders  would  admit  pedlars  upon  a 
day  such  as  this — they  would  drive  a  gainful  bargain  by  the  bedside  of 
their  mother,  were  she  dying,  I  trow."  So  saying,  she  turned  scornfully 
from  him. 

While  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side,  the  merchant  felt  his  cloak 
receive  an  intelligent  twitch  upon  the  other,  and,  looking  round  upon  the 
signal,  he  saw  a  dame,  w^hose  black  kerchief  was  afi^ectedly  disposea,  so  as 
to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to  a  set  of  light  laughing  features, 
which  must  have  been  captivating  when  young,  since  they  retained  so 
many  good  points  when  at  least  forty  years  had  passed  over  them.  Sh'S 
winked  to  the  merchant,  touching  at  the  same  time  her  under  lip  with  her 
forefinger,  to  announce  the  propriety  of  silence  and  secrecy ;  then  gliding 
from  the  crowd,  retreated  to  a  small  recess  formed  by  a  projecting  buttress 
of  the  chapel,  as  if  to  avoid  the  pressure  likely  to  take  place  at  the  moment 
when  the  bier  should  be  lifted.  The  merchant  failed,  not  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample, and  was  soon  by  her  side,  when  she  did  not  give  him  the  trouble  of 
opening  his  afBairs,  but  commenced  the  conversation  herself. 

"  I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  Dame  Margery — Mannerly  Margery, 
as  I  call  her  —  heard  as  much,  at  least,  as  led  me  to  guess  the  rest,  for  I 
have  got  an  eye  in  my  head,  I  promise  you." 

"  A  pair  ot  them,  my  pretty  dam^,  and  as  bright  as  drops  of  dew  in  a 
May  morning." 

**  Oh,  you  say  so,  because  I  have  been  weeping,"  said  the  scarlet-hosed 
Gillian,  for  it  was  even  herself  who  spoke ;  **  and  to  be  sure,  I  have  good 
cause,  for  our  lord  was  always  my  very  good  lord,  and  would  sometimes 
chuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  me  buxom  Gillian  of  Croydon — not  that 
the  good  gentleman  was  ever  uncivil,  for  he  would  thrust  a  silver  twopen- 
nies into  my  hand  at  the  same  time.  —  Oh  I  the  friend  that  I  have  lost !  — 
And  I  have  had  anger  on  his  account  too  —  I  have  seen  old  Raoul  as  sour 
as  vinegar,  and  fit  for  no  place  but  the  kennel  for  a  whole  day  about  it ; 
but,  as  I  said  to  him,  it  was  not  for  the  like  of  me,  to  be  afironting  our 
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hung  bim  vip  with  the  old  hounds,  for  he  is  both  footlesii  and  fangless  and 

uv'^^^^^^S  ^n  earth  that  I  know  of." 

"Your  young  mistress  is  that  lady  in  the  mourning  mantle/' said  th«» 
merchant,  **  who  so  nearly  shnk  down  upon  the  body  just  now?" 

**  In  good  troth  is  she,  sir  —  and  much  cause  she  hiis  to  sink  down.     1 
am  sure  she  will  be  to  seek  for  such  another  father." 

"I  see  you  are  a  most  discerning  woman,  gossip  Qillian  "  answered  tht 
™^J M^"* ;  "  and  yonder  youth  that  supported  her  is  her  bridegroom  ?" 

Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  support  her,"  said  Gillian ;  "  and  to 
have  I  for  that  matter,  for  what  can  poor  old  rusty  Raoul  do  ?" 

"But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage?"  said  the  merchant. 

••  No  one  knows  more,  than  that  such  a  thing  was  in  treaty  between  our 
late  lord  and  the  great  Constable  of  Chester,  that  came  to-day  but  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  Welsh  from  cutting  all  our  throats,  and  doing  the  Lord 
knoweth  what  mischief  beside.  But  there  is  a  marriage  talked  of,  that  is 
certain  —  and  most  folk  think  it  must  be  for  this  smooth-cheeked  boy, 
Damian,  as  they  call  him ;.  for  though  the  Constable  has  gotten  a  beard, 
which  his  nephew  hath  not,  it  is  something  too  grizzled  for  a  bridegroom's 
chin — Besides,  he  goes  to  the  Holy  Wars — ^fittest  place  for  all  elderly  war- 
riors—I wish  he  would  take  Raoul  with  him.— But  what  is  all  this  to  what 
you  were  saying  about  your  mourning  wares  even  now? — It  is  a  sad  truth, 
that  my  poor  lord  is  gone  — But  what  then?  —  Well-a-day,  you  know  the 
good  old  saw, — 

*  Cloth  moiit  be  wear, 
EhI  Mef  Ami  drink  beer, 
Thoagh  the  dead  go  tu  bier.* 

And  for  your  met 
as  Mannerly  Marj 
me  not  so  much,  1 

**  Take  this  in  part  of  your  bargain,  pretty  Mistress  Gillian,"  said  the 
merchant ;  **  and  when  my  wains  come  up,  I  will  consider  you  amply,  if  I 
get  good  sale  by  your  favourable  report.  —  But  how  shall  I  get  mto  the 
castle  again  ?  for  I  would  wish  to  consult  you,  being  a  sensible  woman, 
before  I  come  in  with  ray  luggage." 

"Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  "if  our  English  be  on  guard, 
you  have  only  to  ask  for  Gillian,  and  they  will  open  the  wicket  to  any  single 
man  at  once  ;  for  we  English  stick  all  together,  were  it  but  to  spite  the  Nor-, 
mans  ; — but  if  a  Norman  be  on  duty,  you  must  ask  for  old  Raoul,  and  say 
you  come  to  speak  of  dogs  and  hawks  for  sale,  and  I  warrant  you  come  to 
speech  of  me  that  way.  If  the  sentinel  be  a  Fleming,  you  have  but  to  say 
you  are  a  merchant,  and  he  will  let  you  in  for  the  love  of  trade." 
^  The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledgment,  glided  from  hei 
side,  and  mixed  among  the  spectators,  leaving  her  to  congratulate  herself 
on  having  gained  a  brace  of  florins  by  the  indulgence  of  her  natural  talka- 
tive humour;  for  which,  on  other  occasions,  she  had  sometimes  dearly 
paid. 

The  ceasing  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle  l)ell  now  gave  intimation  that 
the  noble  Raymond  Berenger  had  been  laid  in  the  vault  with  his  fathers. 
That  part  of  the  funeral  attendants  who  had  come  from  the  host  of  De  Lacy, 
now  proceeded  to  the  castle  hall,  where  they  partook,  but  with  temperance, 
of  some  refreshments  which  were  offered  as  a  death-meal:  and  presently 
afler  left  the  castle,  headed  by  young  Damian   in  the  same  slow  and  melan- 
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jf  Dennis  Moiolt  would  hare  obtained,  as  his  faiih  well  deserved,  the  hononxB 
of  a  separate  funeral.* 


€^^Ux  tilt  fPUntntji. 


■The  fanerel  baked  meats 


Did  coldly  farnish  forth  the  manriase  table. 

HAMUf. 

Tbb  religious  rites  which  followed  the  funeral  of  Raymond  Berenger, 
endured  without  interruption  for  the  period  of  six  days;  during  which,  alms 
were  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  relief  administered,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lady  Eveline,  to  all  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  late  inroad.  Death- 
meals,  as  they  were  termed,  were  also  spread  in  honour  of  the  deceased ; 
but  the  lady  herself,  and  most  of  her  attendants,  observed  a  stern  course  of 
vigil,  discipline,  and  fasts,  which  appeared  to  the  Normans  a  more  decorous 
manner  of  testifying-their  respect  tor  the  dead,  than  the  Saxon  and  Flemish 
custom  of  banqueting  and  drinking  inordinately  upon  such  occasions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable  De  Lacy  retained  a  large  body  of  his  men  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  protection  against 
some  new  irruption  of  the  Welsh,  while  with  the  rest  he  took  advantage  of 
his  victory,  ana  struck  terror  into  the  British  by  many  well-conducted  forays, 
marked  with  ravages  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  their  own.  Among  the 
enemy,  the  evils  of  discord  were  added  to  those  of  defeat  and  invasion ;  for 
two  distant  relations  of  Qwenwyn  contended  for  the  throne  he  bad  lately 
occupied,  and  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  Britons  suffered  as 
much  from  internal  dissension  as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans.     A  worse 

K>litician,  and  a  less  celebrated  soldier,  .than  the  sagacious  and  successful 
e  Lacy,  could  not  have  failed,  under  such  circumstances,  to  negotiate  as 
he  did  an  advantageous  peace,  which,  while  it  deprived  Powys  of  a  part  of 
its  frontier,  and  the  command  of  some  important  passes,  in  which  it  was  the 
Constable's  purpose  to  build  castles,  rendered  the  Qarde  Doloureuse  more 
secure  than  formerly,  from  any  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  their  fiery  and 
restless  neighbours.  De  Lacy's  care  also  went  to  re-establishing  those 
settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  possessions,  and  putting  the  whole  lordship, 
which  now  descended  upon  an  unprotected  female,  into  a  state  of  defence 
as  perfect  as  its  situation  on  a  hostile  frontier  could  possibly  permit. 

Whilst  thus  anxiously  provident  in  the  affairs  of  the  orphan  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  De  Lacy  during  the  space  we  have  mentioned,  sought  not  to 
disturb  her  filial  gi-ief  by  any  personal  intercourse.  His  nephew,  indeed, 
was  despatched  by  times  every  morning  to  lay  before  her  his  uncle's  devoirs, 
in  the  high-flown  language  of  the  day,  and  acquaint  her  with  the  Fteps  which 
he  had  taken  in  her  affairs.  As  a  meed  due  to  his  relative's  high  services, 
Daiuian  was  always  admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such  occasions,  and  returned 
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ocmeloded,  and  vill  things  in  the  district  arranged  as  well  as  cireamstanoea 
would  permit,  the  Constable  of  Gbester  now  proposed  to  return  into  hii 
own  territory,  in  order  to. resume  bis  instant  preparations  for  tbe  Holy  Land, 
wbich  the  duty  of  chastising  ber  enemies  had  for  some  days  interrupted. 

"  And  will  not  the  noble  Constable,  before  be  departs  from  this  place," 
said  Hveline,  ^with  a  burst  of  gratitude  which  tbe  occasion  well  merited 
'*  receive  the  personal  thanks  o?  ber  that  was  ready  to  perish,  when  he  so 
valiantly  came  to  her  aid?'' 

'*  It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  commissioned  to  speak,"  replied 
Damian  ;  "  but  my  noble  kinsman  feels  diffident  to  propose  to  you  thai 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires — tbe  privilege  of  speaking  to  your  own  ear 
certain  matters  of  high  import,  and  with  which  be  judges  it  fit  to  intrust 
no  third  party." 

"  Surely,''  said  tbe  maiden,  blushing,  "  there  can  be  nought  beyond  the 
bounds  of  maidenhood,  in  my  seeing  the  noble  Constable  whenever  such  is 
his  pleasure." 

'*  But  his  vow,''  replied  Damian,  *"  binds  my  kinsman  not  to  come  beneath 
a  roof  until  he  sets  sail  for  Palestine ;  and  in  order  to  meet  him,  you  must 
grace  him  so  far  as  to  visit  his  pavilion ; — a  condescension  which,  as  a  knight 
and  Noruian  noble,  he  can  scarcely  ask  of  a  damsel  of  high  degree." 

''  And  is  that  all?''  said  Evelina,  who,  educated  in  a  remote  situation,  was 
a  stranger  to  some  of  the  nice  points  of  etiquette  which  the  damsels  of  the 
time  observed  in  keeping  their  state  towards  the  other  sex.  **  Shall  I  not," 
she  said,  *'  go  to  render  mv  thanks  to  my  deliverer,  since  he  cannot  come 
hither  to  receive  them  ?     Tell  the  noble  Hugo  de  Lacy,  that,  next  to  my 

fratitude  to  Heaven,  it  is  due  to  him,  and  to  bis  brave  companions  in  arms, 
will  come  to  his  tent  as  to  a  holy  shrine ;  and,  could  such  homage  please 
him.  I  -would  come  barefooted,  were  tbe  road  strewed  with  flints  aad  with 
thorns." 

*'  My  uncle  will  be  equally  honoured  and  delighted  with  your  resolve," 
said  D»*ixiian  ;  **  but  it  will  be  his  study  to  save  you  all  unnecessary  trouble, 
and  -with  that  view  a  pavilion  shall  be  instantly  planted  before  your  castle 
gate,  which,  if  it  please  you  to  grace  it  with  your  presence,  may  be  tbe 
place  for  the  desired  interview." 

£veline  readily  acquiesced  in  what  was  proposed,  as  the  expedient  agree- 
able to  tbe  Constable,  and  recommended  by  Damian  ;  but,  in  tbe  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  she  saw  no  good  reason  why,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
latter,  she  should  not  instantly,  and  without  farther  form,  have  traversed 
the  little  familiar  plain  on  which,  when  a  child,  she  used  to  chase  butterflies 
and  gather  king's-cups,  and  where  of  later  years  she  was  wont  to  exercise 
her  palfrey  on  this  well-known  plain,  being  tbe  only  space,  and  that  of 
small  extent,  which  separated  her  from  the  camp  of  the  Nonstable. 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presence  she  bad  now  become  familiar, 
retired,  to  acquaint  his  kinsman  and  lord  with  the  success  of  his  commission  ; 
and  Eveline  experienced  the  first  sensation  of  anxiety  upon  her  own  account 
vi'hich  bad  agitated  her  bosom,  since  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gwenwyn  gave 
her  permission  to  dedicate  her  thoughts  exclusively  to  grief,  for  tbe  loss 
w^hich  she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  ber  noble  father.  But  now,  when 
that  grief,  though  not  satiated,  was  blunted  by  solitary  indulgence — now 

&■      _   ^      _  l->  «^     rarn  a    tf\    nv\n<«.-._1        f  ii  ._      -f    I .       i* _l-_       L-J      V.y«<«  ■mm  A      a/% 
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the  oounlnnance,  which  looked  oot  from  under  the  shade  of  his  raised  Tiaor, 
seemed  to  her  juvenile  eRtimate  very  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  her  father. 
This  p^rfl  )n,  of  whom  she  had  such  slight  recollection,  had  heen  the  chosen 
instrument  employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress  in  rescuing  her  from 
captivity,  and  in  avenging  the  loss  of  a  father,  and  she  was  bound  by  her 
vow  to  consider  him  as  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  if  indeed  he  should  deem  it 
worth  his  while  to  become  so.  She  wearied  her  memory  with  vain  efforts 
to  recollect  so  much  of  his  features  as  might  give  her  some  means  of  guessing 
at  his  disposition,  and  her  judgment  toiled  in  conjecturing  what  line  oi 
conduct  he  was  likely  to  pursue  towards  her. 

The  great  Baron  himself  seemed  to  attach  to  their  meeting  a  degree  of 
consequence,  which  was  intimated  by  the  formal  preparations  which  he 
made  for  it.  Eveline  had  imagined  that  he  misht  have  ridden  to  the  gate 
of  the  castle  in  five  minutes,  and  that,  if  a  pavilion  were  actually  necessary 
to  the  decorum  of  their  interview,  a  tent  could  have  been  transferred  from 
his  leaguer  to  the  castle  gate,  and  pitched  there  in  ten  minutes  more.  But 
it  was  plain  that  the  Constable  considered  much  more  form  and  ceremony 
as  essential  to  their  meeting;  for  in  about  half  an  hour  after  Damian  de 
Lacy  had  left  the  castle,  not  fewer  than  twenty  soldiers  and  artificers,  under 
the  direction  of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was  decorated  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  house  of  Lacy,  were  employed  in  erecting  before  the  gate 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splendid  pavilions,  which  were  cm- 
ployed  at  tournaments  and  other  occasions  of  public  state.  It  was  of  purple 
silk,  valanced  with  gold  embroidery,  having  the  chords  of  the  same  nch 
materials.  The  door-way  was  formed  by  six  lances,  the  staves  of  which 
were  plaited  with  silver,  and  the  blades  composed  of  the  same  precious  metaL 
These  were  pitched  into  the  ground  by  couples,  and  crossed  at  the  top,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  succession  of  arches,  which  were  covered  by  drapery  of 
sea-green  silk,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  purple  and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  Dame  Gillian  and  others,  whose 
curiosity  induced  them  to  visit  it,  to  be  of  a  splendour  agreeing  with  the 
outside.  There  were  Oriental  carpets,  and  there  were  tapestries  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  mingled  in  gay  profusion,  while  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  covered 
with  sky-blue  silk,  was  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  the  firmament,  and  richly 
studded  .with   a  sun,  moon,  and   stars,  composed   of  solid   silver.     This 

forgeous  pavilion  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated  William  of 
'pres,  who  acquired  such  great  wealth  as  general  of  the  mercenaries  of 
King  Stephen,  and  was  by  him  created  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  but  the  chanc^ 
of  war  had  assigned  it  to  De  Lacy,  after  one  of  the  dreadful  engagements, 
BO  many  of  which  occurred  during  the  ciyil  wars  betwixt  Stephen  and  the 
Empress  Maude,  or  Matilda.  The  Constable  had  never  before  been  known 
to  use  it ;  for  although  wealthy  and  powerful,  Hugo  de  Lacy  was,  on  most 
occasions,  plain  and  unostentatious  ;  which,  to  those  who  knew  him,  made 
his  present  conduct  seem  the  more  remarkable.  At  the  hour  of  noon  he 
arrived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  drawing  up  a  small 
body  of  servants,  pages,  and  equerries,  who  attended  him  in  their  richest 
liveries,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  directed  his  nephew  to  intimate 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  the  humblest  of  her  servants 
awaited  the  honour  of  her  presence  at  the  castle  gate. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  his  arrival,  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  some  part  of  the  state  and  splendour  attached  to  his  pavilion 

&nd   his  retinue.   HaH   hAAn   hAt.t.nr  nnnliArl   tt\  Qof    frki>fVi   tha  r\ai^/\n  rkf  *Iia  Hn-n- 
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HmKaS?**  celebrated  Constable  scarce  attained  the  middle  size,  and  bis 
of  move  "^  strongly  built  and  well  knit,  were  deficient  in  grace  and  eas* 
advanta  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^®g*  were  slightly  curved  outwards,  which  gave  him 
He  halted  *^k*  ^o^'seman,  but  showed  unfavourably  when  he  was  upon  foot. 
hAAn  K  2'  though  very  slightly,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  legs  having 
rienced  ^°  ^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  *  charger,  and  inartificially  set  by  an  inexp(> 
his  br  ^^^^f^^'  This,  also,  was  a  blemish  in  his  deportment;  and  though 
Btrenff^  shoulders,  sinewy  arms,  and  expanded  chest,  betokened  the 
firacefl  T  ^®  ®^^.^  displayed,  it  was  strength  of  a  clumsy  and  un- 

hhpH  *  character.  His  language  and  gestures  were  those  of  one  seldom 
runt  !^^j*^ei^8e  with  equals,  more  seldom  still  with  superiors ;  short,  ab- 
th^T  u  **®®*8*ve.  almost  to  the  verge  of  sternness.  In  the  judgment  of 
dien't  -Tt^  babitually  acquainted  with  the  Constable,  there  was  both 
him  f  tl!  ^^'^^^css  in  his  keen  eve  and  expanded  brow ;  but  such  as  saw 
harsh*^^  il^  •*  ^^^  j^^^ged  less  favourably,  and  pretended  to  discover  a 
havA  *^^,P*®®^^^*tc  expression,  although  they  allowed  his  countenance  to 
ave,  on  the  v^rhole,  a  bold  and  martial  character.  His  age  was  in  reality 
addJ?^-^  **  five-and-forty,  but  the  fatigues  of  war  and  of  climate  had 
dreM  li***  appearance  ten  years  to  that  period  of  time.  By  far  the  plainest 
close  d  "^^'l.**^  hia  train,  he  wore  only  a  short  Norman  mantle,  over  the 
waa  •  ^^^^^  of  shamois-leather,  which,  almost  always  covered  by  his  armour, 
was  m  some  places  slightly  .soiled  by  its  pressure.    A  brown  hat,  in  which 

. .  ^^^  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  memory  or  his  vow,  served  for  his  head-gear 

nis  good  sword  and  dagger  hung  at  a  belt  made  of  seal-skin. 
Ul^         accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering  and  gilded  band  of  re 
th«  «  *•     1  ^r.^**®^®^  **^s  lightest  glance,  the  Constable  of  Chester  awaited 
Dolourr*        *^^  ^^^  Eveline  Berenger,  at  the  gate  of  her  castle  of  Garde 

Ia/k®  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  presence— the  bridge  fell,  and, 
femal^  -L^annan  de  Lacy  in  his  gayest  habit,  and  followed  by  her  train  of 
frnm  A  J^c^^ai  or  vassal  attendants,  she  came  forth  in  her  loveliness 
was  d^**  H  *°?  ™^^ive  and  antique  portal  of  her  paternal  fortress.  She 
as  hAH^^i^«  without  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  in  deep  mourning  weeds, 
with  th  •  K  '  ''®^®"*  ^^*'®  '  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast 
iftw*»la  "ch  attire  ^f  her  conductor,  whose  costly  dress  gleamed  with 
everv  o^h  ®™°'^'^®*'y,  while  their  age  and  personal  beauty  made  them  in 
whiTw  Z  5®®P®^t  the  fair  counterpart  of  each  other;    a  circumstance 

throuff^  th  h  ^  ^*^®  ^^®®  *^  ^^®  delighted  murmur  and  buzz  which  passed 
dAAn  py^tonders  on  their  appearance,  and  which  only  respect  for  the 

appla^e***""*"^  °^  *Jveline  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  shouts  of 

t>aW^^^^^"V*!!**  *^e  fa»^  foot  of  Eveline  had  made  a  step  beyond  the 
LAnT^^T  aV^  «>rmed  the  outward  barrier  of  the  castle,  the  Constable  de 
c^^d^?d  f^^^  to  meet  her,  and,  bending  his  right  knee  to  the  earth, 
he  exD^sed"h  '^^  discourtesy  which  his  vow  had  imposed  on  him,  while 
one  for  which  h**^^.®®  *^®  honour  with  which  she  now  graced  him,  as 
•cknowledtrment       ^^^^'  devoted  to  her  service,  would  be  an  inadequate 

gallantry  of^^th"  .speech,  though  both  in  consistence  with  the  romantio 
Somaee  was  80  ^^^^es,  embarrassed  Eveline;  and  the  rather  that  this 
lip,  and  not  to  §2^^^^^^  rendered.  She  entreated  the  Constable  to  stand 
a  iMa  hr.«r  ♦n  «  *    .  ^  the  confusion  of  one  who  was  already  sufficiently  at 
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to  remain  where  thej  were,  commanded  the  attendance  of  Row  Flam- 
mock. 

'^*  Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "  the  matters  of  which  I  am  compelled  thut 
hastily  to  speak,  are  of  a  nature  the  most  private/' 

"  This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  **  is  my  bower-woman,  and  acquainted 
with  my  most  inward  thoughts ;  I  beseech  you  to  permit  her  presence  at  oar 
conference." 

*'  It  were  better  otherwise,"  said  Hugo  de  Lacy,  with  some  embarrasa 
ment ;  "  but  your  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed." 

He  led  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent,  and  entreated  her  to  be  seated  on 
a  large  pile  of  cushions,  covered  with  rich  Venetian  silk.  Rose  placed  her- 
telf  behind  her  mistress,  half  kneeling  upon  the  same  cushions,  and  watched 
the  motions  of  the  all-accomplished  soldier  and  statesman,  whom  the  voice 
of  fame  lauded  so  loudlj ;  enjoying  his  embarrassment  as  a  triumph  of  her 
iex,  and  scarcely  of  opinion  that  his  shamois  doublet  and  square  form  ac- 
corded with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  or  the  almost  angelic  beauty  of 
Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein. 

**  Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  afler  some  hesitation,  "  I  would  willingly 
say  what  it  is  mv  lot  to  tell  you,  in  such  terms  as  ladies  love  to  listen  to, 
and  which  surely  your  excellent  beauty  more  especially  deserves ;  but  I 
have  been  too  long  trained  in  camps  and  councils  to  express  my  meaning 
otherwise  than  simply  and  plainly." 

"  I  shall  the  more  easily  understand  you,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  trem 
bling,  though  she  scarce  knew  why. 

"  My  story,  then,  must  be  a  blunt  one.  Something  there  passed  between 
your  honourable  father  and  myself,  touching  a  union  of  our  houses."  —  He 
paused,  as  if  he  wished  or  expected  Eveline  to  say  something,  but,  as  she 
was  silent,  he  proceeded.  "  I  would  to  God,  that,  as  he  was  ai  the  begin- 
ning of  this  treaty,  it  had  pleased  Heaven  he  should  have  conducted  and 
concluded  it  with  bis  usual  wisdom;  but  what  remedy?  —  he  has  gone  the 
path  which  we  must  all  tread." 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Eveline,  "  has  nobly  avenged  the  death  of  your 
noble  friend." 

*'  I  have  but  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  a  good  knight,  in  defence  of  an  en 
dangered  maiden  —  a  Lord  Marcher  in  protection  of  the  frontier  —  and  a 
friend  in  avenging  his  friend.  But  to  the  point.  —  Our  long  and  noble  line 
dra\^s  near  to  a  close.  Of  my  remote  kinsman,  Randal  Lacy,  I  will  not 
speak ;  for  ia  him  I  see  nothing  that  is  good  or  hopeful,  nor  have  we  been 
at  one  for  many  years.  My  nephew,  Damian,  ^ives  hopeful  promise  to  be 
a  worthy  branch  of  our  ancient  tree  —  but  he  is  scarce  twenty  years  old^ 
and  hath  a  long  career  of  adventure  and  peril  to  encounter,  ere  he  can 
honourably  propose  to  himself  the  duties  of  domestic  privacy  or  matrimo- 
nial engagements.  His  mother  also  is  English,  some  abatement  perhaps  in 
the  escutcheon  of  his  arms ;  yet,  had  ten  years  more  passed  over  him  with 
the  honours  of  chivalry,  I  should  have  proposed  Bamian  de  Lacy  for  fiie 
happiness  to  which  I  at  present  myself  aspire." 

"  xou — you,  my  lord  1 — it  is  impossible  1"  said  Eveline,  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  suppress  all  that  Could  be  offensive  in  the  surprise  which 
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offered,"  said  Eveline,  '^to  consider  bow  far  she  is  capable  of  dltcbargiog 
jte  duties." 

"  Of  that  I  £ear  nothing/'  said  De  Lacj.  "  She  who  bath  been  so  excel- 
lent a  daughter,  cannot  be  less  estimable  in  every  other  relation  in  life." 

**  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myself,  my  lord,"  replied  the  embar- 
rassed maiden,  **  with  which  you  are  so  willing  to  load  me — And  I — forgive 
me  —  must  crave  time  for  other  inquiries,  as  well  as  those  which  respect 
myself." 

*'  Your  father,  noble  lady,  had  this  union  warmly  at  heart.  This  scroll, 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  will  show  it."  He  bent  his  knee  as  he  gave  the 
paper.  **  The  wife  of  De  Lacy  will  have,  as  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
^erenger  merits,  the  rank  of  a  princess ;  his  widow,  the  dowry  of  a  queen." 

**  Mock  me  not  with  your  knee,  my  lord,  while  you  plead  to  me  the  pater- 
nal commands,  which,  joined  to  other  circumstances"  —  she  paused,  and 
sighed  deeply  —  **  leave  me,  perhaps,  but  little  room  for  free  will  1" 

imboldened  by  this  answer.  Be  Lacy,  who  had  hitherto  remained  on  hil 
knee,  rose  gently,  and  assuming  a  seat  beside  the  Lady  Eveline,  continued 
to  press  his  suit,  —  not,  indeed,  in  the  language  of  passion,  but  of  a  plain- 
spoken  man,  eagerly  urging  a  proposal  on  which  his  happiness  depended. 
The  vision  of  the  miraculous  image  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  Eveline,  who,  tied  down  by  the  solemn  vow  she  had  made  on 
that  occasion,  felt  herself  constrained  to  return  evasive  answers,  where  she 
might  perhaps  have  given  a  direct  negative,  had  her  own  wishes  alone  been 
to  decide  her  reply. 

"  You  cannot,"  she  said,  "  expect  from  me,  my  lord,  in  this  my  so  recent 
orphan  state,  that  I  should  come  to  a  speedy  determination  upon  an  affair 
of  such  deep  importance.    Give  me  leisure  of  ^our  nobleness  for  consider 
ation  yrith  myself —  for  consultation  with  my  friends." 

"  Alas !  fair  Eveline,"  said  the  Baron,  **  do  not  be  offended  at  my  urgency. 
I  cannot  long  delay  setting  forward  on  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition ; 
and  the  short  time  left  me  for  soliciting  your  favour,  must  be  an  apology  for 
my  importunity." 

/'  And  is  it  in  these  circumstances,  noble  De  Lacy,  that  you  would  en- 
cumber yourself  with  family  ties  ?"  asked  the  maiden,  timidly. 

*'  I  am  God's  soldier,"  said  the  Constable,  **■  and  He,  in  whose  cause  I 
fight  in  Palestine,  will  defend  my  wife  in  England."   - 

**  Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline  Berenger,  rising 
from  her  seat.  **  To-morrow  I  proceed  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Glouce- 
ster, where  resides  my  honoured  father's  sister,  who  is  Abbess  of  that  reve- 
rend house.     To  her  guidance  I  will  commit  myself  in  this  matter." 

"  A  fair  and  maidenly  resolution,"  answered  De  Lacy,  who  seemed,  on 
his  part,  rather  glad  that  the  conference  was  abridged,  '*  and,  as  I  trust,  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  your  humble  suppliant,  since  the  good 
Lady  Abbess  hath  been  long  my  honoured  friend."  He  then  turned  to 
Rose,  who'was  about  to  attend  her  lady : — "  Pretty  maiden,"  he  said,  offer- 
ing a  chain  of  gold,  "  let  this  carcanet  encircle  thy  neck,  and  buy  thy  good 
will." 

*'  My  good  will  cannot  be  purchased,  my  lord,"  said  Rose,  putting  back 
the  gift  which  he  proffered. 

"  Your  fair  word,  then,"  said  the  Constable,  again  pressing  it  upon  her. 

'•Fair  words  are  easily  bought,"  said  Rose,  still  rejecting  the  chain,  **but 
they  are  seldom  worth  the  purchase-money." 

"  Do  you  scorn  my  proffer,  damsel  ?"  said  De  Lacy :  "  it  has  graced  the 
neck  of  a  Norman  count," 

"  Give  it  to  a  Norman  countess  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  damsel ;  "  I  am 
plain  Rose  Flam  mock,  the  weaver's  daughter.  I  keep  my  good  word  to  go 
frith  my  good  will,  and  a  latten  chain  will  become  me  as  well  as  beaten 
cold." 

Vol  IX.— 2*^  2b2 
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"  Peace,  Roee,"  said  her  lady ;  "  you  are  over  malapert  to  talk  thuB  to 
the  lK)rd  Constable.  —  And  you,  my  lord,"  she  continued,  "permit  me  now 
to  depart,  since  you  are  possessed  of  my  answer  to  your  present  proposal. 
I  regret  it  had  not  been  of  some  less  delicate  nature,  that  by  granting  it  at 
once,  and  without  delay,  I  might  have  shown  my  sense  of  your  services." 

The  lady  was  handed  forth  by  the  Constable  of  Chester,  with  the  same 
ceremony  which  had  been  observed  at  their  entrance,  and  she  returned  to 
her  own  castle,  sad  and  anxious  in  mind  for  the  event  of  this  important 
conference.  She  gathered  closely  round  her  the  groat  mourning  veil,  that 
the  alteration  of  her  countenance  might  not  be  observed;  and,  without 
pausing  to  speak  even  to  Father  Aldrovand,  she  instantly  withdrew  to  tho 
"rivacy  of  her  own  bower. 


Cjiaiihr  till  '^fflBlft|, 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Scotland, 

And  ladies  of  England  that  happy  would  prove. 
Marry  never  for  bouses,  nor  marry  for  land, 

Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Fauilt  Quabbxls. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own  private  chamber,  Rom 
Flammock  followed  her  unbidden,  and  proffered  her  assistance  in  removing 
the  large  veil  which  she  had  worn  while  she  was  abroad  ;  but  the  lady  re- 
fused her  permission,  saying,  **  You  are  forward  with  service,  maiden,  when 
it  is  not  required  of  you." 

**  You  are  displeased  with  me,  lady !"  said  Rose. 

'*  And  if  I  am,  I  have  cause,"  replied  Eveline.  "  You  know  my  difficulties 
— ^you  know  what  my  duty  demands ;  yet,  instead  of  aiding  me  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  you  render  it  more  difficult." 

<*  Would  I  had  influence  to  guide  your  path !"  said  Rose ;  *'  you  should 
find  it  a  smooth  one — ay,  an  honest  and  straight  one,  to  boot." 

**  How  mean  you,  maiden  ?"  said  Eveline. 

"  I  would  have  you,"  answered  Rose,  "  recall  the  encouragement  —  the 
consent,  I  may  almost  call  it,  you  have  yielded  to  this  proud  baron.  He  is 
too  great  to  be  loved  himself — too  haughty  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  If 
you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded  misery,  and,  it  may  be,  dishonour  as  well  as 
discontent." 

** Remember,  damsel,"  answered  Eveline  Berenger,  "his  services  to- 
wards us." 

"  His  services  ?"  answered  Rose.  "  He  ventured  bis  life  for  us,  indeed, 
but  so  did  every  soldier  in  his  host.  And  am  I  bound  to  wed  any  ruffling 
blade  among  them,  because  he  fought  when  the  trumpet  sounded  ?  I  won- 
der what  is  the  meaning  of  their  devoir,  as  they  call  it,  when  it  shames  them 
not  to  claim  the  highest  reward  woman  can  bestow,  merely  for  discharging 
the  duty  of  a  gentleman,  by  a  distressed  creature.  A  gentleman,  said  I  ? — 
The  coarsest  boor  in  Flanders  would  hardly  expect  thanks  for  doing  the 
duty  of  a  man  by  women  in  such  a  ease." 

"  But  my  father's  wishes  ?"  said  the  young  lady. 

'*  They  had  reference,  without  doubt,  to  the  inclination  ^f  your  father's 
daughter,"  answered  the  attendant.  "  I  will  not  do  my  late  noble  .ord  — 
(may  Qod  assoilzie  him  !)  —  the  injustice  to  suppose  he  would  hayo  urged 
aught  in  this  matter  which  squared  not  with  your  free  choice." 
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*'  Tlien  m J  vow — my  fatal  vow,  as  I  had  well-nigh  called  itT"  said  Eveline 
**  M^  Heaven  for||ive  me  my  ingratitude  to  my  patroness  \" 

**  Even  this  shakes  me  not/'  said  Rose ;  **  I  will  never  believe  oar  LadT 
of  Mercy  would  exact  such  a  penalty  for  her  protection,  as  to  desire  me  to 
wed  the  man  I  could  not  love.  She  smiled,  you  say,  opon  your  prayer.  Go 
— lay  at  her  feet  these  difficulties  which  oppress  you,  and  see  if  she  will  not 
smil^  again.  Or  seek  a  dispensation  from  your  vow — seek  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  half  of  your  estate, — seek  it  at  the  expense  of  your  whole  property. 
Go  a  pilgrimage  barefooted  to  Rome — do  any  thing  but  give  your  hand 
where  you  cannot  give  your  heart." 

"  You  speak  warmly.  Rose,"  said  ETeline,  still  sighing  as  she  spoke. 

^  Alas  I  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  cause.  Have  I  not  seen  a  heaeehold  where 
love  was  not — where,  although  there  was  worth  and  good  will,  and  enwigh 
of  the  means  of  4ife,  all  was  imbittered  by  regrets,  which  were  not  only 
vain,  but  criminal  ?" 

**  Yet,  methinks.  Rose,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
may,  if  listened  to,  guide  and  comfort  us  under  such  feelings  even  as  thou 
hast  described." 

"  It  will  save  us  from  sin,  lady,  but  not  from  sorrow,"  answered  Rose ; 
'*  and  wherefore  should  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  rush  into  circumstances 
where  duty  must  war  with  inclination  ?  Why  row  against  wind  and  tide, 
when  you  may  as  easily  take  advantage  of  the  breeze  ?" 

'*  Because  the  voyage  of  my  life  lies  where  winds  and  currents  oppose 
me,"  answered  Eveline.     **  It  is  my  fate,  Rose." 

"Not  unless  you  make  it  such  by  choice,"  answered  Rose.  "Oh,  could 
you  but  have  seen  the  pale  cheek,  sunken  eye,  and  dejected  bearing  of  my 
poor  mother ! — I  have  said  too  much." 

"  It  was  then  your  mother,"  said  her  young  lady,  "  of  whose  unhappy 
wedlock  you  have  spoken  ?" 

" It  was  —  it  was,"  said  Rose,  bursting  into  tears.  "I  have  exposed  my 
own  shame  to  save  you  from  sorrow.  Unhappy  she  was,  though  most 
guiltless  —  so  unhappy,  that  the  breach  of  the  dike,  and  the  inundation  in 
which  she  perished,  were,  but  for  my  sake,  to  her  welcome  as  night  to  the 
weary  labourer.  She  had  a  heart  like  yours,  formed  to  love  and  be  loved  ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  honour  to  yonder  proud  Baron,  to  say  he  had  such 
worth  as  my  father's.  —  Yet  was  she  most  unhappy.  Oh  I  my  sweet  lady, 
be  warned,  and  break  off  this  ill-omened  match !" 

Eveline  returned  the  pressure  with  which  the  affectionate  girl,  as  she 
clung  to  her  hand,  enforced  her  well-meant  advice,  and  then  muttered  with 
a  profound  sigh, — "  Rose,  it  is  too  late." 

"  Never  —  never,"  said  Rose,  looking  eagerly  round  the  room.  "  Where 
are  those  writing  materials  ? — Let  me  bring  Father  Aldrovand,  and  instruct 
him  of  your  pleasure—or,  stay,  the  good  father  hath  himself  an  eye  on  the 
splendours  of  the  world  which  he  thinks  he  has  abandoned — he  will  be  no 
safe  secretary. — I  will  go  myself  to  the  Lord  Constable — me  his  rank  cannot 
dazzle,  or  his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  oyerawe.  I  will  tell  him  he  doth 
no  knightly  part  towards  you,  to  press  his  contract  with  your  father  in  such 
an  hour  of  helpless  sorrow  —  no  pious  part,  in  delaying  the  execution  of 
bis  vows  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  —  no  honest 
part,  to  press  'himself  on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  decided  in  his 
favour  —  no  wise  part,  to  marry  one  whom  he  must  presently  abandon, 
either  to  solitude,  or  to  the  dangers  of  a  profligate  court." 

"  You  have  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy,  Rose,"  said  her  mistress^ 
sadly  smiling  through  her  tears  at  her  youthful  attendant's  zeal. 

•'  Not  courage  for  it  1  —  and  wherefore  not  ?  —  Try  me,"  answered  the 
Flemish  maiden,  in  return.  "  I  am  neither  Saracen  nor  Welshman  —  his 
lance  and  sword  scare  me  not.  I  follow  not  his  banner  —  his  voice  of  com* 
mand  concerns  me  not.    I  could,  with  your  leave,  boldly  tell  him  he  is  • 
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selfish  man,  veiling  with  fair  and  honourable  pretexts  hi's  pnrsnit  of  objeeta 
which  concern  his  own  pride  and  gratification,  and  founding  high  claims  on 
having  rendered  the  services  which  common  humanity  demanded.  And  al) 
for  what?  —  Forsooth  the  j^reat  De  Lacy  must  have  an  heir  to  hi«  noble 
house,  and  his  fair  nephew  is  not  good  enough  to  be  his  representative,  be- 
cause bis  mother  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  ptrain,  and  the  real  heir  must  be  pure 
unmixed  Norman  ,•  and  for  this,  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  must  be  wedded  to  a  man  who  might  be  her  father,  and  who, 
after  leaving  her  unprotected  for  years,  will  return  in  such  guise  as  might 
beseem  her  grandfather  V* 

"  Since  he  is  thus  scrupulous  concerning  purity  of  lineage,"  said  Eveline, 
"  perhaps  he  may  call  to  mind,  what  so  good  a  herald  as  he  is  cannot  fail  to 
know — that  I  am  of  Saxon  strain  by  my  father's  mother." 

**  Oh,"  replied  Rose,  "  he  will  forgive  that  blot  in  the  heiress  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse." 

**  Fie,  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "  thou  dost  him  wrong  in  taxing  him 
with  avarice." 

** Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose;  *'but  he  is  undeniably  ambitious;  and 
Avarice,  I  have  heard,  is  Ambition's  bastard  brother,  though  Ambition  be 
gbmetimes  ashamed  of  the  relationship." 

'*  You  speak  too  boldly,  damsel,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and,  while  I  acknow- 
ledge your  affection,  it  becomes  me  to  check  your  mode  of  expression." 

"  Nay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Rose. — "  To  Eveline,  whom 
[  love,  and  who  loves  me,  I  can  speak  freely — but  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  the  proud  Norman  damsel,  (which  when  you  choose  to  be  you 
ean  be,)  I  can  curtsy  as  low  as  my  station  demands,  and  speak  as  little 
Iruth  as  she  cares  to  hear." 

'*  Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl,"  said  Eveline ;  "  no  one  who  did  not 
know  theelvould  think  that  soft  and  childish  exterior  covered  such  a  soul 
''f  fire.  Thy  mother  must  indeed  have  been  the  being  of  feeling  and  pas- 
sion you  paint  her;  for  thy  father  —  nay,  nay,  never  arm  in  his  defence 
until  he  be  attacked  —  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  his  solid  sense  and  sound 
judgment  are  his  most  distinguished  qualities." 

"  And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them,  lady,"  said  Rose. 

"  In  fitting  things  I  will ;  but  he  were  rather  an  unmeet  counsellor  in 
that  which  we  now  treat  of,"  said  Eveline. 

'*You  mistake  him,"  answered  Rose  Flammock,  *'and  underrate  bis 
value,  Sound  judgment  is  like  to  the  graduated  measuring-wand,  which, 
though  usually  applied  only  to  coarser  cloths,  will  give  with  equal  truth 
the  dimensions  of  Indian  silk,  or  of  cloth  of  gold." 

"  Well — well  —  this  affair  presses  not  instantly  at  least,"  said  the  young 
lady.  **  Leave  me  now.  Rose,  and  send  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hither — I 
have  directions  to  give  about  the  packing  and  removal  of  my  wardrobe." 

"  That  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hath,  been  a  mighty  favourite  of  late,"  said 
Rose ;  "  time  was  when  it  was  otherwise." 

"  I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost,"  said  Eveline ;  "  but  she  ii 
old  Raoul's  wife  —  she  was  a  sort  of  half  favourite  with  my  dear  father  — 
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i^newhat  jealous  of  every  other  person  that  approaches  me.— It  is  strange, 

?  Ki        r?  ^^^  ®®®°  Damian  de  Lacy  since  mv  interview  with  the  Con- 

/?;,       ®  anticipates,  I  suppose,  the  chance  of  his  finding  in  me  a  seven* 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowded  for  orders  with  reference  to  her  removal 
S      ^^  )^^    naorrow,  began   now  to  divert  the  current  of  tht-ir  lady's 
tbonghts  from  the  consideration  of  her  own  particular  situation,  which,  as 
me  prospect  presented  nothing  pleasant,  with  the  elastic  spirit  ji  yonth 
•he  wiUingly  postponed  tiU  farther  leisure. 


>MA/V>A/WSM^>A4SA/S/«A«^^>«A^^V^>^^^M^^M^^MMAMAAAM#^ 


C|a{ittc  t^t  d^prtunt^. 


Too  much  rait  is  rust, 

There's  ever  cheer  in  ehanging ; 
We  tyne  by  too  much  trust, 
So  we'll  be  op  and  ranginif. 

Old  Sohq. 


^f*^^  <>n  tbe  subsequent  morning,  a  gallant  company,  saddened  indeed 

r  the  deep  mourning  which  liieir  principals  wore,  left  the  well-defended 

wtle  of  the  Oarde  DSloureuse,  which  had  been  so  lately  the  scene  of  such 
markahiA  AVAni-o 


by  the  deep 
Castle  of  the  _«*^^ 
remarkable  events. 


remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  just  bepnning  to  exhale  the  heavy  dews  which  had  fallen 
aunng  the  mght,^and  to  disperse  the  thin  gray  mist  which  eddied  around 
lowers  and  battlements,  when  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  six  crossbowmen  on 
noraeback,  and  as  many  spearmen  on  foot,  sallied  forth  from  under  the 
V  IS  S**®-^ay.  and  crossed  the  sounding  drawbridge.  After  this  ad- 
Tanced  guard,  came  four  household  servants  well  mounted,  and  after  them, 
as  many  inferior  female  attendants,  all  in  mourning.  Then  rode  forth  the 
young  lady  Evelme  herself,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  little  procession. 
!t? lu  u.  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  colour  of  her 
muk-white  palfrey.  Beside  her,  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift  of  her  affec- 
uonate  tather,  —  who  had  procured  it  at  a  high  rate,  and  who  would  haye 
^en  halt  his  substance  to  gratify  his  daughter,  —  sat  the  girlish  form  of 
J^ose  uiammock,  who  had  so  much  of  juvenile  shyness  in  her  manner,  so 
miacti  ot  teelmg  and  of  judgment  in  her  thoughts  and  actions.  Dame  Mar- 
gery  followed,  mixed  in  the  party  escorted  by  Father  Aldrovand,  whose 
company  she  chiefly  frequented ;  for  Margery  affected  a  little  the  character 
ot  the  devotee,  and  her  influence  in  the  family,  as  having  been  Eveline's 
ls^«  u^  !^  ^^?*  *?.^  '®"<^er  her  no  improper  companion  for  the  chap. 
Th^'n"!.  °  Ta  ^^^M  °^*  require  her  attendance  on  her  own  person. 
oersVu^v^  ^f^"*  *^t,*"""te'«an,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  other  olR. 
^l!p/n«f^  t  ^^T-g®'^*  household  ;  the  steward,  with  his  golden  chain, 
IsmJ^Zhf'"^  t"'"^  ^*^"^»  bringing  up  the  rear,  which  was  closed  by 
Sb«  .l;i  5  */!u^"'  ^'^^  ^'^^r  men-at-arms.     The  guards,  and  indeed 

^JJ^^fi  P       ""{  *^!  attendants,  were  only  designed  to  give  the  necessary 
tu^J\Zi}!!''il^l'?'^'y'^^S  ladv's  movements,  by  accSmpanyiog  her  a 
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In  p  irsnu^ce  of  this  arrangement,  whioh  permitted  the  armed  part  of 
Eveline's  retinue  to  return  |br  the  protection  of  the  castle,  and  the  re^tora* 
tion  of  order  in  the  district  arouno,  the  Constable  awaited  her  at  the  fatal 
bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  band  of  selected  horsemen  whom  ho  had 
ordered  to  attend  upon  him.  The  parties  halted,  as  if  to  salute  each  other; 
but  the  Constable,  observing  that  Eveline  drew  her  veil  more  closely  around 
her,  and  recollecting  the  loss  she  had  so  lately  sustained  on  that  luckless 
spot,  had  the  judgment  to  confine  his  greeting  to  a  mute  reverenoe,  so  low 
that  the  lofty  plume  which  he  wore,  (for  he  was  now  in  complete  armour,) 
mingled  with  the  flowing  mane  of  his  gallant  horse.  Wilkin  Flammock 
next  halted,  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  had  any  farther  commands. 

"None,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  "but  to  be,  as  ever,  true  and 
watchful." 

"  The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff,"  said  Flammock.  "  Some  rude  saga- 
city, and  a  stout  hand  instead  of  a  sharp  case  of  teeth,  are  all  th^  I  can 
claim  to  be  added  to  them — I  will  do  my  best.  —  Fare  thee  well,  Roschen  1 
Thou  art  going  among  strangers — forget  not  the  qualities  which  made  thee 
loved  at  home.     The  saints  bless  thee — ^farewell  1" 

The  steward  next  approached  to  take  his  leave,  but  in  doing  so,  had 
nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  It  had  been  the  pleasure  of  Raoul,  who 
was  in  his  own  disposition  cross-grained,  and  in  person  rheumatic,  to  ao> 
commodate  himself  with  an  old  Arab  horse,  which  had  been  kept  for  the 
sake  of  the  breed,  as  lean,  and  almost  as  lame  as  himself,  and  with  a  temper 
as  vicious  as  that  of  a  fiend.  Betwixt  the  rider  and  the  horse  was  a  con- 
stant misunderstanding,  testified  on  Kaoul's  part  by  oaths,  rough  checks 
with  the  curb,  and  severe  digging  with  the  spurs,  which  Mahound  (so  pa- 
ganishly  was  the  horse  named)  answered  by  plunging,  bounding,  and 
endeavouring  by  all  expedients  to  unseat  his  rider,  as  well  as  striking  and 
lashing  out  furiously  at  whatever  else  approached  him.  It  was  thought  by 
many  of  the  household,  that  Raoul  preferred  this  vicious  cross-tempered 
aiiinial  upon  all  occasions  when  he  travelled  in  company  with  his  wife,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  by  the  chance,  that  amongst  the  various  kicks, 
plunges,  gambades,  lashings  out,  and  other  eccentricities  of  Mahound,  his 
neels  might  come  in  contact  with. Dame  Gillian's  ribs.  And  now,  when  as 
the  important  steward  spurred  up  his  palfrey  to  kiss  his  young  lady's  hand, 
and  to  take  his  leave,  it  seemed  to  the  bystanders  as  if  Raoul  sq  managed 
his  bridle  and  spur,  that  Mahound  yerked  out  his  hoofs  at  the  same  moment, 
one  of  which  coming  in  contact  with  the  steward's  thigh,  would  have  splin- 
tered it  like  a  rotten  reed,  had  the  parties  been  a  couple  of  inches  nearer 
to  each  other.  As  it  was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable  damage ;  and 
they  that  observed  the  grin  upon  Raoul's  vinegar  countenance  entertained 
little  doubt,  that  Mabound's  heels  then  and  there  avenged  certain  nods,  and 
winks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  gold-chained 
functionary  and  the  coquettish  tirewoman,  since  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged  the  painful  solemnity  of  parting  betwixt  the  Lady 
Eveline  and  her  dependents,  and  lessened,  at  the  same  time,  the  formality 
of  her  meeting  with  the  Constable,  and,  as  it  were,  resigning  heraelf  to  his 
protection. 
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sant  spot  for  breaking  their  fast  occurred  in  the  neighbourbood,  where  he 
had  ventured  to  make  some  preparations  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Lady  Eveline  had  intimated  her  acceptance  of  this  courtesy, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  spot  he  alluded  to,  marked  by  an  ancient  oas, 
which,  spreading  its  hroad  branches  far  and  wide,  reminded  the  traveller 
of  that  of  Mamre,  under  which  celestial  beings  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  patriarch.  Across  two  of  these  huge  projecting  arms  was  flung  a  piece 
of  rose-coloured  sarsanet,  as  a  canopy  to  keep  off  the  morning  beams,  which 
were  already  rising  high.  Cushions  of  silk,  interchanged  with  others  covered 
with  the  furs  of  animals  of  the  chase,  were  arranged  round  a  repast,  which 
a  Norman  cook  had  done  his  utmost  to  distinguish,  by  the  superior  delicacy 
of  his  art,  from  the  gross  meals  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  penurious  simplicity 
of  the  Welsh  tables.  A  fountain,  which  bubbled  from  under  a  large  mossy 
stone  at  some  distance,  refreshed  the  air  with  its  sound,  and  the  taste  with 
its  liquid  crystal ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  formed  a  cistern  for  cooling 
two  or  three  flasks  of  Gascon  wine  and  hippocras,  which  were  at  that  time 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  morning  meal. 

When  Eveline,  with  Rose,  the  Confessor,  and  at  some  farther  distance  bar 
faithful  nurse,  was  seated  at  this  silvan  banquet,  the  leaves  rustling  to  a 
gentle  breeze,  the  water  bubbling  in  the  background,  the  birds  twittering 
around,  while  the  half-heard  sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  at  a  dis- 
tance announced  that  their  guard  was  in  the  vicinity,  she  could  not  avoid 
making  the  Constable  some  natural  compliment  on  his  happy  selection  of  a 
place  of  repose. 

"You  do  me  more  than  justice,"  replied  the  Baron;  "the  spot  was 
selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath  a  fancy  like  a  minstrel.  Myself  am  but 
slow  in  imagining  such  devices." 

Rose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she  endeavoured  to  look  into  her 
very  inmost  soul ;  but  Eveline  answered  with  the  utmost  simplicity, — "  And 
wherefore  hath  not  the  noble  Damian  waited  to  join  us  at  the  entertainment 
which  he  hath  directed?"  ^ 

**  He  prefers  riding  onward,"  said  the  Baron,  **  with  some  light-horsemen; 
for,  notwithstanding  there  are  now  no  Welsh  knaves  stirring,  yet  the 
marches  are  never  free  from  robbers  and  outlaws;  and  though  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  like  ours,  yet  you  should  not  be  alarmed  even  by 
the  approach  of  danger." 

**  I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it  lately,"  said  Eveline ;  and  re- 
lapsed into  the  melancholy  mood  from  which. the  novelty  of  the  scene  had 
for  a  moment  awakened  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the  assistance  of  his  squire, 
his  mailed  hood  and  its  steel  crest,  as  well  as  his  gauntlets,  remained  in  his 
flexible  coat  of  mail,  composed  entirely  of  rings  of  steel  curiously  interwoven, 
his  hands  bare,  and  his  brows  covered  with  a  velvet  bonnet  of  a  peculiar 
fashion,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  knights,  and  called  a  mortier,  which  per- 
mitted him  both  to  converse  and  to  eat  more  easily  than  when  he  wore  the 
full  defensive  armour.  His  discourse  was  plain,  sensible,  and  manly ;  and, 
turning  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
for  governing  and  defending  so  disorderly  a  frontier,  it  became  gradually 
interestine:  to  Eveline,  one  of  whAsn  warmest  wirHar  was  to  hp  thp.  nroteo- 
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made  no  efforts  to  improve  the  opportanity  which  this  fftmiliarity  afforded 
him,  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  topics  of  the  preceding  day. 

A  halt  was  maSe  at  noon  in  a  small  village,  where  the  same  purveyor  had 
made  preparations  for  their  accommodation,  and  particularly  for  tliat  of  the 
Lady  Aveline ;  but,  something  to  her  surprise,  he  himself  remained  invisible. 
The  conversation  of  the  Constable  of  Chester  was,  doubtless,  in  the  highest 
degree  instructive ;  but  at  Eveline's  years,  a  maiden  might  be  excused  for 
wishing  some  addition  to  the  society  m  the  person  of  a  younger  and  less 
serious  attendant;  and  when  she  recollected  the  regularity  with  which 
Damian  Laoy  bad  hitherto  made  his  respects  to  her,  she  rather  wondered  at 
his  continued  absence.  But  her  reflection  went  no  deeper  than  the  passing 
thought  of  one  who  was  not  quite  so  much  delighted  with  her  present  com- 
pany, as  not  to  believe  it  capable  of  an  agreeble  addition.  She  was  lending 
a  patient  ear  to  the  account  which  the  Constable  gave  her  of  the  descent 
and  pedigree  of  a  gallant  knight  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Herbert,  at 
whose  castle  he  proposed  to  repose  during  the  ni^ht,  when  one  of  the  retinue 
announced  a  messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Baldringham. 

**  My  honoured  father's  aunt,"  said  Eveline,  arising  to  testify  that  respect 
for  age  and  relationship  which  the  manners  of  the  time  re<juired. 

**  I  knew  not,''  said  the  Constable,  **  that  my  gallant  friend  had  such  a 
relative." 

**  She  was  my  grandmother's  sister,"  answered  Eveline,  "  a  noble  Saxon 
lady ;  but  she  disliked  the  match  formed  with  a  Norman  house,  and  never 
saw  her  sister  after  the  period  of  her  marriage." 

She, broke  off,  as  the  messenger,  who  had  the  appearance  of  the  steward 
of  a  person  of  consequence,  entered  the  presence,  and,  bending  his  .knee 
reverently,  delivered  a  letter,  which,  being  examined  by  Father  Aldrovand, 
was  found  to  contain  the  following  invitation,  expressed,  not  in  French, 
then  the  general  language  of  communication  amongst  the  gentir,  but  in 
the  old  Saxon  language,  modified  as  it  now  was  by  some  intermixture  of 
French. 

"  If  the  grand-daughter  of  Aelfried  of  Baldringham  hath  so  much  of  the 
old  Saxon  strain  as  to  desire  to  see  an  ancient  relation,  who  still  dwells  in 
the  house  of  her  forefathers,  and  lives  after  their  manner,  she  is  thus 
invited  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the  dwelling  of  Ermengarde  of  Bald- 
ringham," 

"Tour  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  decline  the  present  hospitality?'' 
said  the  Constable  De  Lacy ;  **  the  noble  Herbert  expects  us,  and  has  made 
great  preparation." 

**  Your  presence,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  "  will  more  than  console  him 
for  my  absence.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  I  should  meet  my  aunt's 
advances  to  reconciliation,  since  she  has  condescended  to  make  them." 

De  Lacy's  brow  was  slightly  clouded,  for  seldom  had  he  met  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  contradiction  of  his  pleasure.  "  I  pray  you  to*  reflect. 
Lady  Eveline,"  be  said,  *'  that  your  aunt's  house  is  probably  defenceless,  or 
at  least  very  imperfectly  guarded. — Would  it  not  be  your  pleasure  that  I 
should  continue  my  dutiful  attendance  ?" 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her  own  house,  be  the  sole  judge  ; 
and  methinks.  as  she  has  not  deemed  it  necesaarv  to  reauARt  the  honour  of 
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"I  hop^  it  will  be  found  so,"  said  De  Lacy ;  '*  and  will  at  least  add  te 
them  the  security  of  a  patrol  aroand  the  castle  during  your  abode  in  it." 
He  stopped,  and  then  proceeded  with  some  hesitation  to  express  his  hope, 
that  £veline,  now  about  to  visit  a  kinswoman  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Norman  race  w^cre  generally  known,  would  be  on  her  guard  against  what 
ibe  mi^ht  hear  upon  that  subject. 

Eyeline  answered  with  dignity,  that  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger 
was  unlikely  to  listen  to  any  opinions  which  would  affect  the  dignity  of  that 
Eood  knight's  nation  and  descent ;  and  with  this  assurance,  the  ConBtablCf 
Buding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  which  had  more  special  reference  to  him- 
ielf  and  his  suit,  was  compelled  to  remain  sati>:tied.  He  recollected  also 
that  the  castle  of  Herbert  was  within  two  miles  of  the  habitation  of  the 
Lady  of  Baldringham,  and  that  his  separation  from  Eveline  was  but  for  one 
night ;  yet  a  sense  of  the  difference  betwixt  their  years,  and  perhaps  of  his 
own  deficiency  in  those  lighter  qualifications  by  which  the  lemale  heart  is 
supposed  to  be  most  frequently  won,  rendered  even  this  temporary  absence 
matter  of  anxious  thought  and  apprehension ;  so  that,  during  their  after- 
noon journey,  he  rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side,  rather  meditating  what 
might  chance  to-morrow,  than  endeavouring  to  avail  himself  of  present 
opportunity.  In  this  unsocial  manner  they  travelled  on  until  the  point  was 
reached  where  they  were  to  separate  for  the  evening. 

This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  they  could  see,  on  the  right  hand, 
the  castle  of  Amelot  Herbert,  rising  high  upon  an  eminence,  with  all  its 
Gothic  pinnacles  and  turrets;  and  on  the  left,  low-embowered  amongst  oaken 
woods,  the  rude  and  lonely  dwelling  in  which  the  Lady  of  Baldringham 
still  maintained  the  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  looked  with  contempt 
and  hatred  on  all  innovations  that  had  been  introduced  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

Here  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  having  charged  a  part  of  his  men  to  attend 
the  JLady  Eveline  to  the  house  of  her  relation,  and  to  keep  watch  around  it 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  might  not  give  offence 
or  inconvenience  to  the  family,  kissed  her  hand,  and  took  a  reluctant  leave. 
Eveline  proceeded  onwards  by  a  path  so  little  trpdden,  as  to  show  the  soli- 
tary condition  of  the  mansion  to  i^^ich  it  led.  Large  kine,  of  an  uncommon 
and  valuable  breed,  were  feeding  in  the  rich  pastures  around ;  and  now  and 
then  fallow  deer,  which  appeared  to  have  lost  the  shyness  of  their  nature, 
^  tripped  across  the  glades  of  the  woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in  small  groups 
under  some  great  oak.  The  transient  pleasure  which  such  a  scene  of  rural 
quiet  was  calculated  to  afford,  changed  to  more  serious  feelings,  when  a 
sudden  turn  brought  her  at  once  in  front  of  the  mansion-house,  of  which 
she  bad  seen  nothing  since  she  first  beheld  it  from  the  point  where  she 
parted  with  the  Constable,  and  which  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  ro-- 
garding  with  some  apprehension. 

The  bouse,  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle,  was  only  two  stories  high, 
low  and  massively  built,  with  doors  and  windows  forming  the  heavy  round 
arch  which  is  usually  called  Saxon;— the  walls  were  mantled  with  various 
creeping  plants,  which  had  crept  along  them  undisturbed  —  grass  grew  up 
Id  the  very  threshold,  at  which  hung  a  buffalo's  horn,  suspended  by  a  brass 
chain.      Al  massive  door  of  KIaoL-  »«.i.  ^\^»,^a  *%  cm^a,  ^^ui^u  mnt*Vt  i.oaom)ilHd 
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admit  into  her  halls  asxj  thing  younger  than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con 
feasor."  i 

Raoul,  in  the  meantime,  corsing  the  rade  instmment  which  baffled  bin 
skill  in  sounding  a  regular  call,  and  gave  voice  only  to  a  tremulous  and  dis- 
cordant roar,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  o]d  walls,  thick  as  they  were,  re- 
peated his  summons  three  times  before  they  obtained  admittance.  On  th« 
third  sounding,  the  gate  opened,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  of  both 
sexes  appeared  in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
)^eat  fire  of  wood  was  sending  its  furnace-blast  up  an  antique  chimney, 
whose  front,  as  extensive  as  that  of  a  modern  kitchen,  was  carved  over  with 
ornaments  of  massive  stone,  and  garnished  on  the  top  with  a  long  range  of 
niches,  from  each  of  which  frowned  the  image  of  some  Saxon  Saint,  whoso 
barbarous  name  was  scarce  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

The  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  invitation  from  his  lady  to  Eveline, 
now  stepped  forward,  as  she  supposed,  to  assist  her  from  her  palfrey ;  but 
it  was  in  reality  to  lead  it  by  the  bridle-rein  into  the  paved  hall  itself,  and 
up  to  a  raised  platform,  or  dais,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  she  was  at  lengtr» 
permitted  to  dismount.  Two  matrons  of  advanced  years,  and  four  youn^ 
women  of  gentle  birth,  educated  by  the  bounty  of  Ermengarde,  attended 
with  reverence  the  arrival  of  her  kinswoman^  Eveline  would  have  inquired 
of  them  for  her  grand-aunt,  but  the  matrons  with  much  respect  laid  their 
fingers  on  their  mouths,  as  if  to  enjoin  her  silence ;  a  gesture  which,  united 
to  the  singularity  of  her  reception  in  other  respects,  still  farther  excited  her 
curiosity  to  see  her  venerable  relative. 

It  was  soon  gratified ;  for,  through  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  which  opened 
not  far  from  the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  she  was  ushered  into  a  large 
low  apartment  hung  with  arras ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  under  a  species 
of  canopy,  was  seated  the  ancient  Lady  of  Baldringham.  Fourscore  years 
had  not  quenched  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  or  bent  an  inch  of  her  stately 
height ;  her  gray  hair  was  still  so  profuse  as  to  form  a  tier,  combined  as  it 
was  with  a  cbaplet  of  ivy  leaves ;  her  long  dark-coloured  gown  fell  in  ample 
folds,  and  the  broidered  girdle,  which  gathered  it  around  her,  was  fastened 
by  a  buckle  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  were  worth  an 
EarFs  ransom ;  her  features,  which  had  once  been  beautiful,  or  rather 
majestic,  bore  still,  though  faded  and  wrinkled,  an  air  of  melancholy  and 
stern  grandeur,  that  assorted  well  with  her  garb  and  deportment.  She  had 
a  staff  of  ebony  in  her  hand ;  at  her  feet  rested  a  large  aged  wolf-dog,  who 
pricked  his  ears  and  bristled  up  his  neck,  as  the  step  of  a  stranger,  a  sound 
so  seldom  heard  in  those  halls,  approached  the  chair  in  which  his  aged  mis- 
tress sat  motionless. 

'*  Peace,  Tbr^me,"  said  the  venerable  dame ;  **  and  thou,  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Baldringham,  approach,  and  fear  not  their  ancient  servant." 

The  hound  sunk  down  to  his  couchant  posture  when  she  spoke,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  red  glare  of  his  eyes,  might  have  seemed  a  hieroglyphical 
emblem,  lying  at  the  feet  of  some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden  or  Freya ;  so 
strongly  did  the  appearance  of  Ermengarde,  with  her  rod  and  her  cbaplety 
correspond  with  the  ideas  of  the  days  of  Paganism.  Yet  he  who  had  thus 
deemed  of  her  would  have  done  therein  much  injustice  to  a  venerable 
Christian  matron,  who  had  given  many  a  hide  of  land  to  holy  church,  in 
honour  of  God  and  Saint  Dunstan. 


cast 


Ermengarde's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of  the  same  antiquated  and  formal 
St  with  her  mansion  and  her  exterior.     She  did  not  at  first  arise  from  her 
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$mA  hair  is  from  the  foveigntr  and  alien. — Thoa  arU  n«%crthelM,  weloome- 
lo  my  house,  maiden/'  she  added,  addressing  Eveline,  "  especiallj  if  thoo 
canst  bear  to  hear,  that  thoa  art  not  absolfitely  a  perfect  creature,  as  doubt 
less  these  flatterera  around  thee  have  taught  thee  to  believe." 

So  saying,  slie  at  length  arose,  and  s^ted  her  nieee  with  a  kiss  on  tho 
forehead.  Slie  released  her  not,  however,  from  her  grasp,  but  proceeded  to 
give  the  attention  to  her  garments  which  she  had  hitherto  bestowed  upon 
her  features. 

*'  Saint  Dnnstaa  keep  as  from  vanity  T'  she  said ;  ^  and  so  this  is  the 
new  guise  —  and  modest  maidens  wear  such  tunics  as  these,  showing  the 
shape  of  their  persons  as  phiin  as  if  (Saint  Mary  defend  us  I)  they  were  al- 
together without  eannents?  And  see,  Berwine,  these  gauds  on  the  neck» 
and  that  neck  itsw  uncovered  as  low  as  the  shoulder — these  be  the  guises 
which  strangers  have  brought  into  merry  England  I  and  this  pouch,  like  a 
player's  placket,  htJh  but  little  to  do  with  housewifery,  I  wot ;  and  that 
^^SS^^9  too,  like  a  glee-man's  wife,  that  rides  a  mumming  in  masculine  ap- 
parel— dost  dM>u  ever  go  to  the  wars,  maiden,  that  thou  wearest  steel  at  thy 
girdle?*' 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  by  the  depreciating  catalogue 
of  her  apparel,  repKed  to  the  last  question  with  some  spirit,  —  "  The  mode 
may  have  altered,  madam ;  but  I  only  wear  such  garments  as  are  now  worn 
by  those  of  my  age  and  condition.  For  the  poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it 
is  not  many  days  since  I  regarded  it  as  the  last  resource  betwixt  me  and 
dishonour." 

**  The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Berwine,"  said  Dams  Ermengarde ; 
^  and,  in  truth,  pass  we  but  over  some  of  these  vain  fripperies,  is  attired 
in  a  comely  fiuhion.  Thy  father,  I  hear,  fell  knight-like  in  the  field  of 
battle." 

**  He  did  so,"  answered  Eveline,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  recent  loss. 

^  I  never  saw  him,"  continued  Dame  Ermengarde ;  *'  he  carried  the  old 
Norman  scorn  towards  the  Saxon  stock,  whom  they  wed  but  for  what  they 
ean  make  by  tiiem,  as  the  bramble  clings  to  the  elm ;  —  nay,  never  seek 
to  vindicate  him,"  she  continued,  "  observing  that  Eveline  was  about  to 
speak,  **  I  have  known  the  Norman  spirit  for  many  a  year  ere  thou  wert 
bom." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the  chamber,  and,  after  a  long 
genuflection,  asked  his  lady's  pleasure  concerning  the  guard  of  Norman 
soldiers  who  remained  without  the  mansion. 

**  Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baldringham  I"  said  the  old  lady, 
fiercely ;  **  who  brinn  them  hither,  and  for  what  pur|)ose  ?" 

*'  They  came,  as.  1  think,"  said  the  sewer,  '*  to  wait  on  and  guard  this 
gracious  young  lady."  >- 

*'Wbat,  my  daughter,"  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
reproach,  '^darest  thou  not  tmst  thyself  unguarded  far  one  night  in  the 
oastle  of  thy  fore&thers?" 

*'God  forbid  elsel"  said  Eveline.  ''But  these  men  are  not  mine,  nor 
ander  my  authority.    Thev  are  nart  of  the  train  of  thA  Constable  de  Lacy, 
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ftnd  age.  -And  to  which  of  these  De  Lacys  art  thou  the  destiaed  household 
drudge  ?" 

A  question  so  asked,  and  by  one  whose  prejudices  were  of  such  a  deter- 
minea  character,  was  liot  likely  to  draw  from  Eveline  any  confession  of  the 
real  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  since  it  was  but  too  plain  her 
Saxon  relation  could  have  afforded  her  neither  sound  counsel  nor  useful 
assistance.  She  replied  therefore  briefly,  that  as  the  Lacys,  and  the  Nor- 
mans in  general,  were  unwelcome  to  her  kinswoman,  she  would  entreat  of 
the  commander  of  the  patrol  to  withdraw  it  from  the  neighboarhood  of 
Baldringham. 

**  Not  so,  my  niece,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  as  we  cannot  escape  the  Nor- 
man neighbourhood,  or  get  beyond  the  sound  of  their  curfew,  it  signifies 
not  whether  they  be  near  our  walls  or  more  far  off,  so  that  they  enter  them 
not.  And,  Berwine,  bid  Hundwolf  drench  the  Normans  with  liquor,  and 
gorge  them  with  food  —  the  food  of  the  best,  and  liquor  of  the  strongest. 
Let  them  not  say  the  old  Saxon  hag  is  churlish  of  her  hospitality.  Broach 
a  piece  of  wine,  for  I  warrant  their  gentle  stomachs  brook  no  ale.'' 

Berwine,  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her  girdle,  withdrew  to 
give  the  necessary  directions,  and  presently  returned.  Meanwhile  Ermen- 
garde  proceeded  to  question  her  niece  more  closely.  "  Is  it  that  thou  wilt 
not,  or  canst  not,  tell  me  to  which  of  the  De  Lacys  thou  art  to  be  bonds- 
woman ?  —  to  the  overweening  Constable,  who,  sheathed  in  impenetrable 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a  swift  and  strong  horse  as  invulnerable  as  him- 
self, takes  pride  that  he  rides  down  and  stabs  at  his  ease,  and  with  perfect 
safety,  the  naked  Welshmen?-* or  is  it  to  his  nephew,  the  beardless  Da- 
mian  ? — or  must  thy  possessions  go  to  mend  a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
other  cousin,  Randal  Lacy,  the  decayed  reveller,  who,  they  say,  can  no 
longer  ruffle  it  among  the  debauched  crusaders  for  want  of  means  V' 

"  My  honoured  aunt,"  replied  Eveline,  naturally  displeased  with  this  dis- 
course, **  to  none  of  the  Lacy's,  and  I  trust  to  none  other,  Saxon  or  Norman, 
will  your  kinswoman  become  a  household  drudge.  There  was,  before  the 
death  of  my  honoured  father,  some  treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  Constable, 
on  which  account  I  cannot  at  present  decline  his  attendance ;  but  what  may 
be  the  issue  of  it,  fate  must  determine." 

"  But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of  fate  inclines,"  said  £r- 
mengarde,  in  a  low  and  mysterious  voice.  '*  Those  united  with  us  by  blood 
have,  in  some  sort,  the  privilege  of  looking  forward  beyond  the  points  of 
present  time,  and  seeing  in  their  very  bud  the  thorns  or  flowers  which  are 
one  day  to  encircle  their  head." 

"  For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman,"  answered  Eveline,  **  I  would  de- 
cline such  foreknowledge,  even  were  it  possible  to  acquire  it  without  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  the  Church.  Could  I  have  foreseen  what  has  befallen 
me  within  these  last  unhappy  days,  I  had  lost  the  enjoyment  of  every  happy 
moment  before  that  time." 

'*  Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  **  thou,  like 
others  of  th^  race,  must  within  this  house  conform  to  the  rule,  of  passing 
one  night  within  the  chamber  of  the  Red-Finger.— Berwine,  see  that  it  be 
prepared  for  my  niece's  reception." 

"I — I — have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber,  irracious  aunt,"  said  Eyeline, 
timidly,  "and  if  it  mav  consist  with  vour  irood  nlc^aflnra.  I  would  nntnnw 
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7S^^^i^A^^^  ^*"  knowing  the  obstinsey  of  her  patronem,  "th.* 
I^  EveUne.  !fJS'^*'*  »"t ^J-no*  e«»y  on  a  sudden  be  made  fit  for  the 
iTmuch  tht;  ^  ^e  noble  damwl  look.  «>  p»Ie.  and  bath  lately  suffered 
dtel.^^ "      ^  ""«'**  ^  '"'^«  "»«  permission  to  advise,  this  were  bettoi 

wilUrinV^^  fool  Berwine,"  said  the  old  lady,  sternly ;  "  tbinkest  thou  I 
it  witK  !L„^    ■*°*^  misfortune  on  my  house,  by  suffering  this  girl  to  leave 

N^ma^  nW     "^y  ~u  "5'"  Prepaw'ion  may  serve.  If  she  cherish  not  the 

5  Ae^^"*i„rt*^"'  ^  r^  '<*•*«!'"«•  »°  •»<>»  ""ply ;  but  do  as  I  com. 
SDirit  nf  »r"         y°"'  E*e*">«— »«  yon  so  far  degenerated  from  the  brave 

ap^ent  t"  '■'"'^^^'  "*"  y"  **•*«  »o'  P"»  •  *>*  hours  in  an  anoient 

mvJ„"art!!i!  ?^  hostess,  graoions  madam,"  said  Eveline,  "and  most  assign 
andso^^,^^''^'u^y"."J'*48*P"*P«'— ""yoo""**  «  «4oh  as  innocent 
wve^lv  t.^I^^^K^'*''^*'  '"'*'  y'^^  ''"«  «i'«»  '»••  It  has  been,  of  late, 
hoiM?  m,  ^  L  •  *•  *"^  """''  '•  yo""  pleasure,  and  the  custom  of  your 
suMMt^e  to*^  ^  '*'  **''"'*  *"""*''  ***  ""counter  what  you  propoM  to 

mnr!  ^"^  ''®"  '"  displeasure ;  for  she  resented,  in  some  measure,  ber 
uwn  th?"f^""'^  V  ""''J"?  *?•*  inhospitable.    And  yet  when  she  reflected 

6  .h»  ^,'!i*""'  Z^  '•'*'  '*««'"*  «'^t''«  chamber  to  which  she  was  con- 
riShl«  lf°"  V"'.**"'  '*?'"■'*  **■«  I^y  of  Baldringham  as  having  con- 
wd^  vJ«TV?r  '".''  **"'4»ot'  Mcording  to  the  traditions  of  the  finily, 
•nd  the  belief  of  the  times,  in  which  Eveline  herself  was  devout. 


ClaptBt  tilt  /flttrtnntji. 

Sometimes,  methinks,  I  hear  the  fruMU  of  gfaoati. 
Then  hollow  aouuds  and  lameniable  icreams ; 
Then,  lifce  a  dying  echo  from  afar, 
pLT''*?  voice,  that  criea,  -Wed  not.  Almerd*- 
Forewamd.  Alinejrda,  marriage  i.  thy  crime." 

DoH  Sbbasiuh. 

eible  knf  th'  h»'i"*-i''*^\*  k  ''""'.^  •"»'«  ««»n.ed  of  portentous  and  na- 
MM  cmiolw  lir-  .  "  not  been  that  apprehended  danger  makes  time* 
iJS^rS/r  ^T^  r  Tv.^  *''"  '^"^'^^  »»oSr,  and  that  if  Iveline  felt  littie 
S'^Jon  t^  wttrrtf  "^  *»f  ^«^  »«»'  ""^  Berwine.  whicU 
and  the  feats  of  S«L.1.„?  ""^i'  ancestors  from  the  warlike  Horsa, 
was  stiU  STtt^r  ^^J^TZlVt  '*">  ""''"cl^  of  Saxon  monks,  she 
ntn,^t  Z.  »k    J   phased  to  listen  to  these  lesendd  th«.n  to  anticipate  her 

n£     There'tw'no^JI'io"'''^  apartmen*t"wtrl't£e  ^"  *»  PJ-  *• 
.6  . .     inere  lacked  not,  however,  such  amusement  as  the  house  of  Bald- 

.      .  .      . r  t.].^  « :_  .      T»i-^«iarl   bv  a  ffrave  oil! 
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He  qimntiW  ai  ihe  purest  irater,  with  tb«  mighty  ale,  th«  higb-spicod  pig 
ueni  and  mppocras,  aii4  the  other  potent  liqaors,  ^hieh,  one  after  anotber. 
were  in  vain  proffered  for  her  acceptance  by  the  steward  Hundwolf,  in 
honour  of  the  hospitality  of  Baldrtngham. 

Neither  were  the  stated  amusements  of  evening  more  congenial  to 
Eveline's  taste,  than  the  profusion  of  her  aunt's  solid  refection.  When  the 
boards  and  tresses,  on  which  the  viands  had  been  served,  were  withdrawo 
from  the  apartment,  the  menials,  under  direction  of  the  steward,  proceeded 
(o  light  several  long  waxen  torches,  one  of  which  was  graduated  for  tfa« 
purpose  of  marking  the  passing  time,  and  dividing  it  into  portions.  These 
w«re  annouikoed  by  means  of  brazen  balls,  suspended  by  threads  from  the 
torch,  the  spaces  betwixt  them  being  calculated  to  occupy  a  certain  time  in 
burning ;  so  that,  when  the  flame  reached  the  thread,  and  the  balls  fell« 
each  in  soocession,  into  a  brazen  basin  placed  for  its  reception,  the  office  of 
A  modern  clock  was  in  some  degree  discnarged.  By  tbis  light  the  party  wM 
arranged  for  the  evening. 

The  ancient  Ermengarde's  lofty  and  ample  chair  was  removed,  acoordiirg« 
te  ancient  custom,  from  the  middle  of  the  apartment  to  the  warmest  sidtt 
of  a  large  grate,  filled  with  charcoal,  and  her  guest  was  placed  on  her  right, 
as  the  seat  of  honour.  Berwine  then  arranged  in  due  order  the  females  of 
the  household,  and,  having  seen  that  each  was  engaged  with  her  own  proper 
task,  sat  herself  down  to  ply  the  spindle  and  distaff.  The  men,  in  a  more 
remote  circle,  betook  themselves  to  the  repairing  of  their  implements  of 
husbandry,  or  new  furbishing  weapons  of  the  chase,  under  the  direction  of 
the  steward  Ilundwolf.  For  the  amusement  of  the  family  thus  assembled, 
an  old  glee-man  sung  to  a  harp,  which  had  but  four  strings,  a  long  and 
apparently  interminable  legend,  upon  some  religious  subject,  which  was 
rendered  almost  unintelligible  to  Eveline,  by  the  extreme  and  complicated 
affectation  of  the  poet,  who,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  alliteration  which 
was  accounted  one  great  ornament  of  Saxon  poetry,  had  sacrificed  sense  to 
sound,  and  used  words  in  the  most  foroed  and  remote  sense,  provided  they 
could  be  compelled  into  his  service.  There  was  also  all  the  obscurity  arising 
from  elision,  and  from  the  most  extravagant  and  hyperbolical  epithets. 

Eveline,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  language,  soon  left  off 
listening  to  the  singer,  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  gay  fabliaux  and 
imaginative  lais  of  the  Norman  minstrels,  and  then  to  anticipate,  with 
anxious  apprehension,  what  nature  of  visitation  she  might  be  exposed  to  in 
the  mysterious  chamber  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass  the  night 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached.  At  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, a  period  ascertained  by  the  consumption  of  the  huge  waxen  torch, 
the  ball  which  was  secured  to  it  fell  clanging  into  the  brazen  basin  placed 
beneath,  and  announced  to  all  the  hour  of  rest.  The  old  glee-man  paused 
in  his  song,  instantaneously,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  and  the  houses 
hold  were  all  on  foot  at  the  signal,  some  retiring  to  their  own  apartments, 
others  lighting  torches  or  bearing  lamps  to  conduct  the  visiters  to  their 
places  of  repose.  Among  these  last  was  a  bevy  of  bower-women,  to  whom 
the  duty  was  assigned  of  conveying  the  Lady  Eveline  to  her  chamber  for 
the  ni^ht.    Her  aunt  took  a  solemn  leave  of  her,  crossed  her  forehead. 
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*'  Thou  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,"  said  the  Lady  Krmengarde,  lookiDg  a* 
the  Fleoiish  maiden  from  under  her  dark  brows ;  **  and  yet  there  is  wit  in  thy 
words.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  have  rolled  like  successive  bilbws  over 
the  land,  each  having  strength  to  subdue  what  they  lacked  wisdom  to  keep. 
When  shall  it  be  otherwise  ?" 

*'  When  S.ixon,  and  Britun,  and  Norman,  and  Fleming,"  answered  Rose, 
boldly,  **  shall  learn  to  call  themselves  by  one  name,  and  think  themselves 
alike  children  of  the  land  they  were  bom  in." 

"  Ha  \"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldringham.  in  the  tone  of  one  half  sur- 
prised, half-pleaaed.  Then  turning  to  her  relation,  she  said,  **  There  are 
words  and  wit  in  this  maiden  ;  see  that  she  use  but  do  not  abuse  them.'' 

**  She  U  as  kind  and  faithful,  as  she  is  prompt  and  ready-witted,"  said 
Kveline.  **  I  pray  you,  dearest  aunt,  let  me  use  her  company  for  thii 
night." 

**  It  may  not  be — it  were  dangerous  to  both.  Alone  you  must  learn  your 
destiny,  as  have  all  the  females  of  our  race,  excepting  your  grandmother, 
and  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  her  neglecting  the  rules  of  oor 
house  ?  Lo  1  her  descendant  stands  before  me  an  orphan  in  the  very  bloom 
of  youth." 

"  I  will  go,  then,"  said  Eveline  with  a  sigh  of  resignation ;  **  and  it  shall 
never  be  said  I  incurred  future  wo,  to  shun  present  terror." 

**  Your  attendants,"  said  the  Lady  £rmengarde,  '*  may  occupy  the  ant^> 
room,  and  be  almost  within  your  call.  Berwine  will  show  you  the  apart- 
ment—  I  cannot;  for  toe,  thou  knowest,  who  have  once  entered  it,  return 
not  thither  again.    Farewell,  my  child,  and  may  heaven  bless  thee !" 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sympathy  than  she  had  yet  shown,  the 
Lady  again  saluted  £veline,  and  signed  to  her  to  follow  Berwine,  who, 
attended  by  two  damsels  bearing  torches,  waited  to  conduct  her  to  th« 
dreaded  apartment. 

Their  ti>rche8  glared  along  the  rudely  built  walls  and  dark  arched  rooft 
of  one  or  two  long  winding  passages ;  these  by  their  light  enabled  them  to 
descend  tbe  steps  of  a  winding  stair,  whose  inequality  and  ruggednesa 
showed  its  antiquity ;  and  finally  led  into  a  tolerably  large  chamber  on  the 
lower  story  of  the  edifice,  to  which  some  old  hangings,  a  lively  fire  on  the 
hearth,  the  moonbeams  stealing  through  a  latticed  window,  and  the  bought 
of  a  myrtle  plant  which  grew  around  the  casement,  gave  no  uncomfortable 
appearance. 

**  This,"  said  Berwine,  *'  is  the  resting-place  of  your  attendants,"  and  she 
pointed,  to  the  couches  which  had  been  prepared  for  Rose  and  Dame  Gillian ; 
"  we,"  she  added,  "proceed  farther." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant  maidens,  both  of  whom  seemed 
to  sbrink  back  with  fear,  which  was  readily  caught  by  Dame  Gillian, 
although  she  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  cause.  But  B^se  Flammock, 
anbidden,  followed  her  mistress  without  hesitation,  as  Berwine  conducted 
her  through  a  small  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  clenched 
with  many  an  iron  nail,  into  a  second  but  smaller  anteroom  or  wardrobe, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  similar  door.  This  wardrobe  had  also  its  case- 
ment mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like  the  former,  it  was  faintly  enlightened 
by  the  moonbeams. 
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gulled  by  all  this  pomp  and  mystery  of  terrible  preparation ;  bid  iefiaaco 
to  this  antiquated,  and,  I  think,  half-pagan  superstition/' 

'*The  Lady  Eveline  must  go,  minion,"  replied  Berwine,  sternly;  "and 
she  must  go  without  any  malapert  adviser  or  companion." 

"  Must  go — must  go  r*  repeated  Rose.  "  Is  this  language  to  a  free  and 
noble  maiden?  —  Sweet  lady,  give  me  once  but  the  least  hint  that  you  wish 
it,  and  their  '  must  go'  shall  be  put  to  the  trial.  I  will  call  from  the  case- 
ment on  the  Norman  cavaliers,  and  tell  them  we  have  fallen  into  a  den  of 
witches,  instead  of  a  house  of  hospitality.'^ 

'*  Silence,  madwoman,"  said  Berwine,  her  voice  quivering  with  anger  and 
fear ;  '*  you  know  not  who  dwells  in  the  next  chamber." 

*'  I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to  that,"  said  Rose,  flying  to  thf* 
easement,  when  Eveline,  seizing  her  arm  in  her  turn,  compelled  her  to  stop 

"  I  thank  thy  kindness.  Rose,"  she  said,  *'  but  it  cannot  help  me  in  thia 
matter.     She  who  enters  yonder  door,  must  do  so  alone." 

**  Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose.  "  You 
are  pale — ^you  are  cold — you  will  die  with  terror  if  you  go  on«  There  may 
be  as  much  of  trick  as  of  supernatural  agency  in  this  matter  —  me  they 
shall  not  deceive — or  if  some  stern  spirit  craves  a  victim, — better  Rose  than 
her  lady." 

'*  Forbear,  forbear,"  said  Eveline,  rousing  up  her  own  spirits ;  *'yoo  make 
me  ashamed  of  myself.  This  is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which  regards  the  females 
descended  from  the  house  of  Baldringham  as  far  as  in  the  third  degree,  and 
them  only.  I  did  not  indeed  expect,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  undergo  it;  but,  since  the  hour  sammons  me,  I  will 
meet  it  as  freely  as  any  of  my  ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  Berwine,  and  wishing 
good-night  to  her  and  Rose,  gently  disengaged  herself  from  the  hold  of  the 
latter,  and  advanced  into  the  mysterious  chamber.  Rose  pressed  aft-er  her 
so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was  an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  resem- 
bling that  through  which  they  had  last  passed,  and  lighted  by  the  moon* 
beams,  which  came  through  a  window  lying  on  the  same  range  with  those 
of  the  anterooms.  More  she  could  not  see,  for  Eveline  turned  on  the 
threshold,  and  kissing  her  at  the  same  time,  thrust  her  gently  back  into 
the  smaller  apartment  which  she  had  just  left,  shut  the  doOr  of  communi- 
cation, and  barred  and  bolted  it,  as  if  in  security  against  her  well-meant 
intrusion. 

Berwine  now  exhorted  Rose,  as  she  valued  her  life,  to  retire  into  the  first, 
anteroom,  where  the  beds  were  prepared,  and  betake  herself,  if  not  to  rest* 
at  least  to  silence  and>levotion ;  but  the  faithful  Flemish  girl  stoutly  refused 
her  entreaties,  and  resisted  her  commands. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  she  said ;  **  here  I  remain,  that  I  may  be  at 
least  within  hearing  of  my  mistress's  danger,  and  wo  betide  those  who  shall 
offer  her  injury !  —  Take  notice,  that  twenty  Norman  spears  surround  thia 
inhospitable  dwelling,  prompt  to  avenge  whatsoever  injury  shall  be  offered 
to  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger." 

*'  Reserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mortal,"  said  Berwine,  in  a  low, 
but  piercing  whisper;  "the  owner  of  yonder  chamber  fears  them  not. 
"^    "~  ^^^^  Hanorer  be  on  thine  own  head  1" 
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to  lud  me  on  such  an  occasion  —  better  alone  than  have  a  false  friend  for 
company.  I  i^ill  see  if  the  Normans  are  on  their  post,  since  it  is  to  them  1 
must  trust,  if  a  moment  i»f  need  should  arrive." 

Thus  reflecting,  Rose  Flammock  went  to  the  window  of  the  little  apart> 
meat,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  and  tc 
ascertain  thfd  exact  situation  of  the  corps  de  garde.  The  moon  was  at  the 
full,  and  enabled  her  to  see  with  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  ground  with- 
out. In  the  first  place,  she  was  rather  disappointed  to  find,  that  instead  of 
being  so  near  the  earth  as  she  supposed,  the  range  of  windows  which  gave 
light  as  well  to  the  two  anterooms  as  to  the  mysterious  chamber  itself 
looked  down  upon  an  ancient  moat,  by  which  they  were  divided  from  the 
level  ground  on  the  farther  side.  The  defence  which  this  fosse  afforded 
seemed  to  have  been  long  neglected,  and  the  bottom,  entirely  dry,  was 
choked  in  many  places  with  bushes  and  low  trees,  which  rose  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  castle,  and  by  means  of  which  it  seemed  to  Rose  the  win- 
dows might  be  easily  scaled,  and  the  mansion  entered.  From  the  level 
plain  beyond,  the  space  adjoining  to  the  castle  was  in  a  considerable  de^e 
clear,  and  the  moonbeams  slumbered  on  its  close  and  beautiful  turf,  mixed 
with  long  shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.  Beyond  this  esplanade  lay  the 
forest  ground,  with  a  few  gigantic  oaks  scattere4  'Individually  along  the 
skirt  of  its  dark  and  ample  domain,  like  champions,  who  take  their  ground 
of  defiance  in  front  of  a  line  of  arrayed  battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so  lovely,  the  stillness  of  all 
around,  and  the  more  matured  reflections  which  the  whole  suggested, 
quieted,  in  some  measure,  the  apprehensions  which  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing had  inspired.  '*  After  all,''  she  reflected,  **why  should  I  be  so  anxious 
on  account  of  the  Lady  Eveline  ?  There  is  among  the  proud  Normans  and 
the  dogged  Saxons  scarce  a  single  family  of  note,  but  must  needs  be  held 
distinguished  from  others  by  some'superstitious  observance  peculiar  to  their 
race,  as  if  they  thought  it  scorn  to  go  to  Heaven  like  a  poor  simple  Fleming, 
such  aa  I  am.  —  Could  I  but  see  the  Norman  sentinel,  I  would  hold  myself 
satisfied  with  my  mistress's  security.  —  And  yonder  one  stalks  along  thr 
gloom,  wrapt  in  his  long  white  mantle,  and  the  moon  tipping  the  point  of 
his  lance  with  silver. — What  ho,  Sir  Cavalier  T' 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  approached  the  ditch  as  she  spoke. 
"  What  is  ^our  pleasure,  damsel?''  he  demanded. 

'*  The  window  next  to  mine  is  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  whom 
you  are  appointed  to  guard.  Please  to  give  heedful  watch  upon  this  side 
of  the  castle." 

'*  Doubt  it  not,  lady,"  answered  the  cavalier ;  and  enveloping  himself  in 
his  long  chappe^  or  military  watch-cloak,  he  withdrew  to  a  large  oak  tree  at 
some  distance,  and  stood  there  with  folded  arms,  and  leaning  on  his  lance, 
more  like  a  trophy  of  armour  than  a  living  warrior. 

Imboldened  by  the  consciousness,  that  in  case  of  need  succour  was  close 
at  hand.  Rose  drew  back  into  her  little  chamber,  and  having  ascertained, 
by  listening,  that  there  was  no  noise  or  stirring  in  that  of  Eveline,  she  be- 
g.\n  to  make  some  preparations  for  her  own  repose.  For  this  purpose  she 
went  into  the  outward  ante-room,  where  Dame  Gillian,  whose  fears  had 
given  way  to  the  soporiferous  effects  of  a  copious  draught  of  lithe-alos,  (mild 
ale,  of  the  first  strength  and  quality,)  slept  as  sound  a  sleep  as  that  generous 
Saxon  beverage  could  procure. 

Muttering  an  indifi;nant  censure  on  her  sloth   and   indifference,  Rose 
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Thna  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  which  sailed  id  full  glonr  throagb 
the  blue  sky  of  midnight,  she  proposed  to  herself  that  sleep  should  not 
visit  her  eyelids  till  the  dawn  of  morning  should  assure  her  of  Eveline'f 
safety. 

Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  rested  on  the  boundless  and  shadowy  world 
beyond  the  grave,  and  on  the  great  and  perhaps  yet  undecided  question, 
whether  the  separation  of  its  inhabitants  from  those  of  this  temporal  sphere 
is  absolute  and  decided,  or  whether,  influenced  by  motiyes  which  we  cannot 
appreciate,  tliey  continue  to  hold  shadowy  communication  with  those  yet 
existing  in  earthly  reality  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  To  have  denied  this,  would, 
in  the  age  of  crusades  and  of  miracles,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  heresy ; 
but  Rose's  firm  good  sense  led  her  to  doubt  at  h:twt  the  frequency  of  supers 
natural  interference,  and  she  comforted  herself  with  an  opinion,  contra- 
dicted, however,  by  her  own  involuntary  starts  and  sbudderings  at  eTcry 
leaf  which  moved,  that,  in  submitting  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  im- 
posed on  her,  Eveline  incurred  no  real  danger,  and  only  sacrificed  ta  an 
obsolete  family  superstition. 

As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Rose's  mind,  her  purpose  of  yigilanee 
began  to  decline  —  her  thoughts  wandered  to  objects  towards  which  they 
were  not  directed,  like  skeep  which  stray  beyond  the  charge  of  their  shep- 
herd— her  eyes  no  longer  brought  back  to  her  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
broad,  round,  silvery  orb  on  which  they  continued  to  gaze.  At  length  they 
closed,  and  seated  on  the  folded  mantle,  her  back  resting  against  the  wall 
of  the  apartment)  and  her  white  arms  folded  on  her  bosom.  Hose  Flamraook 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by,  a  shrill  and  piercing  shriek  from  the 
apartment  where  her  lady  reposed.  To  start  up  and  fly  to  the  door  was 
the  work  of  a  moment  with  the  generous  girl,  who  neyer  permitted  fear  to 
struggle  with  love  or  duty.  The  door  wa*s  secured  with  both  bar  and  bolt ; 
and  another  fainter  scream,  or  rather  groan,  seemed  to  say,  aid  must  he 
instant,  or  in  vain.  Rose  next  rushed  to  the  window,  and  screamed  rather 
than  called  to  the  Norman  soldier,  who,  distinguished  by  the  white  folds  of 
his  watch-cloak,  still  retained  his  position  under  the  old  oak-4.ree. 

At  the  cry  of  "  Help,  help  I  —  tne  Lady  Eyeline  is  murdered !"  the  seem- 
ing statue,  starting  at  once  into  active  exertion,  sped  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
race-horne  to  the  brink  of  the  moat,  and  was  about  to  cross  it,  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  Rose  stood  at  the  open  casement,  urging  him  to  speed  by 
voice  and  gesture. 

"  Not  here  —  not  here !"  she  exclaimed,  with  breathless  precipitation,  as 
she  saw  him  make  towards  her — "the  window  to  the  right — scale  it,  for 
God's  sake,  and  undo  the  door  of  communication.'' 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her — ^he  dashed  into  the  moat  without 
hesitation,  securing  himself  by  catching  at  the  boughs  of  trees  as  he 
descended.  In  one  moment  he  vanished  among  the  underwood ;  and  in 
another,  availing  himself  of  the  branches  of  a  dwarf  oak.  Rose  saw  him 
upon  her  right,  and  close  to  the  window  of  the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear 
remained — the  casement  might  be  secured  against  entrance  from  without—- 
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rtbuked  her  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  recall  her  scattered  aefie^s.  She 
became  then  composed  enough  to  fetch  a  lamp  which  remained  lighted  ii. 
the  room  she  had  left,  and  to  render  herself  at  least  partly  useful  in  su^ 
gesting  and  applying  tbe  usual  modes  for  recalling  the  suspended  sense. 
In  this  they  at  length  succeeded,  for  Eveline  fetched  a  fuller  sigh,  aod 
opened  her  eyes  ;  bat  presently  shut  them  again,  and  letting  ber  henri  drop 
on  Rose's  bosom,  fell  into  a  strong  shuddering  fit ;  while  her  faithful  dam* 
sel,  chafing  her  hands  and  her  temples  alternately  with  affectionate  assi- 
duity, and  mingling  caresses  with  these  efforts,  exclaimed  aloud,  '*She 
lives  I  —  She  is  recovering  1  —  Praised  be  God  I" 

"  Praised  be  God  !'*  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone  from  the  window  of  the 
anartment ;  and  turning  towards  it  in  terror.  Rose  beheld  the  armed  ani 
plumed  bead  of  the  soldier  who  had  come  so  opportunely  to  their  assist* 
anoe,  and  who,  supported  by  his  arms,  had  raised  himself  so  high  as  to  be 
able  to  look  into  the  interior  of  the  cabinet. 

Rose  immediately  ran  towards  him.  "  Go — go — good  friend,"  she  said ; 
"  the  lady  recovers — your  reward  shall  await  you  another  time.  Go  — !»• 
gone  !  —  yet  stay — keep  on  your  post,  and  I  will  call  you  if  there  is  farther 
need.     Begone — be  faithful,  and  be  secret." 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  answering  a  word,  and  she  presently  saw  him 
descend  into  the  moat.  Rose  then  returned  back  to  her  mistress,  whom 
the  found  supported  by  Gillian,  moaning  feebly,  and  muttering  harried  and 
unintelligible  ejaculations,  all  intimating  that  she  had  laboured  under  a 
violent  shock  sustained  from  some  alarming  cause. 

Dame  Oillian  bad  no  sooner  recovered  some  degree  of  self-possession,  than 
her  curiosity  became  active  in  proportion.     **  What  means  all  this  7"  she 
said  to  Rose  ;  **  what  has  been  doing  among  you  ?" 
••  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Rose. 

"If  you  do  not,"  said  Gillian,  "who  should ? ~ Shall  I  call  the  other 
women,  and  raise  the  house  ?" 

"  Not  for  your  life,"  said  Rose,  "  till  my  lady  is  able  to  give  her  own 
orders ;  and  for  this  apartment,  so  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  will  do  my  best  to 
discover  the  secrets  it  contains !  —  Support  my  mistress  the  whilst." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and,  crossing  her  brow,  stepped 
boldly  across  the  mysterious  threshold,  and,  holding  up  the  light,  surveyed 
the  apartment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of  very  moderate  dimensions.  In 
one  corner  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  rudely  cut,  and  placed  above  a 
Saxon  font  of  curious  workmanship.  There  were  two  seats  and  a  couch, 
coveredi  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which  it  seemed  that  Eveline  had  been 
reposing.  The  fragments  of  tbe  shattered  casement  lay  on  the  floor ;  but 
that  opening  had  been  only  made  when  the  soldier  forced  it  in,  and  she  saw 
no  o^er  access  by  which  a  stranger  could  have  entered  an  apartment,  the 
ordinary  access  to  which  was  barred  and  bolted. 

Rose  felt  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  she  had  hitherto  sur^ 
mounted  ;  she  cast  her  mantle  hastily  around  her  head,  as  if  to  shroud  her 
sight  from  some  blighting  vision,  and  tripping  back  to  the  cabinet,  with 
Biore  speed  and  a  less  firm  step  than  when  she  left  it,  she  directed  Gillian 
to  lend  her  assistance  in  conveying  Eveline  to  the  next  room ;  and  having 
done  so.  carefullv  secared  tl._  J„...  .  " '  .:!        .„  '^  t '..     '^— •— 
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*' And  where  am  I  to  find  them  in  this  hoase,"  said  Dame  Gilhai, 
**  where  strange  men  run  about  one  chamber  at  midnight,  and  devils,  for 
aught  I  know,  frequent  the  rest  of  the  habitation  V* 

**Find  them  where  you  can/'  said  Bose,  sharply;  *'but  begone  pre- 
sently." 

Gillian  withdrew  lingeringly,  and  muttering  at  the  same  time  something 
which  could  not  distinctly  be  understood.  No  sooner  was  she  gone,  than 
Rose,  giving  way  to  the  enthusiastic  affection  which  she  felt  for  her  mis- 
tress, implored  her,  in  the  most  tender  terms,  to  open  her  eyes,  (for  she  had 
again  closed  them,)  and  speak  to  Rose,  her  own  Rose,  who  was  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  die  by  her  mistress's  side. 

"To-morrow  —  to-morrow.  Rose,"  murmured  Eveline — "  I  cannot  speak 
at  present." 

*'  Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one  word — tell  what  has  thus  alarmed 
you  —  what  danger  you  apprehend." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  answered  £veline — "  I  have  seen  the  tenant  of  yonder 
chamber — the  vision  fatal  to  my  raoel — Urge  me  no  more — to-morrow  you 
thail  know  all."* 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maidens  of  her  mistress's  household, 
they  removed  the  Lady  Eveline,  by  Rose's  directions,  into  a  chamber  at 
some  distance  which  the  latter  had  occupied,  and  placed  her  in  one  of  their 
beds,  where  Rose,  dismissing  the  others  (Gillian  excepted)  to  seek  repose 
where  they  could  find  it,  continued  to  watch  her  mistress.  For  some  time 
she  continued  very  much  disturbed,  but,  gradually,  fatigue,  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  some  narcotic  which  Gillian  had  sense  enough  to  recommend  and 
prepare,  seemed  to  compose  her  spirits.  She  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from 
which  she  did  not  awaken  until  the  sun  was  high  over  the  distant  hills. 


I  see  a  hand  yno  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away; 
I  h<*ar  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay. 

MAiin. 

When  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  be  without  any  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  preceding.     She  looked  round  the 


*  The  idea  of  the  Bahr-Oeist  wns  taken  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Panshaw,  which  have  i 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  received  with  deserved  approbation. 

'I'he  oriKiiial  rous  us  follows,  bidy  Fanshaw,  shiftini;  among  her  fHends  in  Ireland,  like  other  toana  lof- 
alistx  of  the  period,  tells  her  story  thus :— 

"  From  thence  we  went  to  the  LHdy  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady  that  went  for  a  maid,  but  few  believed  it.  &no 
WHS  the  voungeHt  duughier  of  the  Karl  «»f  Thomond.  There  we  staid  three  nights  —  the  fin*  of  which  I  waa 
surprised  at  being  laid  in  a  chamber,  where,  when  about  one  o'clock,  J  heard  a  voice  that  awakened  lue.  I 
jrew  the  curtain,  and  in  the  casement  «»f  the  window  I  saw,  by  the  ligtit  of  the  moon,  a  woman  leaning 
through  the  casement  into  the  n>om,  in  white,  with  red  hair  and  pale  and  gtiastly  complexion.    Sue  sp(^ko 
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apartment,  wbicb  was  coarsely  and  scantily  furnished,  as  one  destined  for 
the  use  of  domestics  and  menials,  and  said  to  Ruse,  with  a  smile,  *'  Our  goo  I 
kinswoman  maintains  the  ancient  Saxon  hospitality  at  a  homely  rate,  so  fai 
as  lodging  is  concerned.  I  could  have  willingly  parted  with  las^  night's 
profuse  supper,  to  have  obtained  a  bed  of  a  softer  texture.  Methmks  my 
limbs  feel  as  if  I  had  been  under  all  the  flails  of  a  Franklin's  barn-jard." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam,''  answered  Rose,  discreetly 
avoiding  any  reference  to  the  events  of  the  night  before. 

Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scrupulous.  "Your  ladyship  last  night  lay 
d(j^n  on  a  better  bed  than  this,"  she  said,  *'  unless  I  am  much  mistaken ; 
and  Rose  Flamniock  and  yourself  know  best  why  you  left  it." 

If  a  look  could  have  killed,  Dame  Gillian  would  have  been  in  deadly  f>eril 
from  that  which  Rose  shot  at  her,  by  way  of  rebuke  for  this  ill-ad  vised 
communication.  It  had  instantly  the  effect  which  was  to  be  apprehended, 
for  Lady  Eveline  seemed  at  first  surprised  and  confused ;  then,  as  reoolleiy 
tions  of  the  past  arranged  themselves  in  her  memory,  she  folded  her  hands, 
looked  on  the  ground,  and  wept  bitterly,  with  much  agitation. 

Rose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and  offered  to  fetch  the  old  SazoQ 
chaplain  of  the  house  to  administer  spiritual  consolation,  if  her  grief  re* 
jected  temporal  comfort. 

"  No  —  call  him  not,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her  head  and  drying  her  eye* 
— "I  have  had  enough  of  Saxon  kindness.  What  a  fool  was  I  to  expect, 
in  that  hard  and  unfeeling  woman,  any  commiseration  for  my  youth  —  m^ 
late  sufferings  —  my  orphan  condition!  I  will  not  permit  her  a  poor  tr^ 
umph  over  the  Norman  blood  of  Berenger,  by  letting  her  see  how  much  I 
have  suffered  under  her  inhuman  infliction.  But  first.  Rose,  answer  mt 
truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldringham  witness  to  my  distress  last  night?" 

Rose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended  exclusively  by  her  own  retinue, 
herself  and  Gillian,  Blanche  and  Ternotte.  She  seemed  to  receive  satisfac- 
tion from  this  assurance.  **  Hear  me,  both  of  you,"  she  said,  **  and  observe 
my  words,  as  you  love  und  as  you  fear  me.  Let  no  syllable  be  breathed 
from  your  lips  of  what  has  happened  this  night.  Garry  the  same  charge  to 
my  maidens.  Lend  me  thine  instant  aid,  Gillian,  and  thine,  my  dearest 
Rose,  to  change  these  disordered  garments,  and  arrange  this  dishevelled 
hair.  It  was  a  poor  vengeance  she  sought,  and  all  because  of  my  country. 
I  am  resolved  she  shall  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sufferings  she  has 
inflicted." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  which  seemed  tc 
dry  up  the  tears  that  had  before  filled  them.  Rose  saw  the  change  of  hei 
manner  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  concern,  being  aware  that  her  mis- 
tress's predominant  failing  was  incident  to  her,  as  a  spoiled  child,  who, 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  deference,  and  indulgence,  by  all 
around  her,  was  apt  to  resent  warmly  whatever  resembled  neglect  or  con- 
tradiction. 

**  God  knows,"  said  the  faithful  bower-maiden,  **  I  would  hold  my  hand 
out  to  cAtch  drops  of  molten  lead,  rather  than  endure  your  tears ;  and  yet, 
my  sweot  mistress,  I  would  rather  at  present  see  you  grieved  than  angrv. 
This  ancient  lady  hath,  it  would  seem,  but  acted  according  to  some  old 
Munerstitious  rite*  of  her  familv.  which  is  in  nart  vours.     Her  name  is 
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**  Ay,  bat/'  replied  Rose,  "  I  spoke  then  to  dissuade  you  from  a  danger 
noif  that  the  danger  is  passed  and  over,  I  may  judge  of  it  otherwise/' 

"  Speak  not  for  tliem,  Rose,"  replied  Eveline,  angrily ;  "  no  innocent 
tictim  was  ever  offered  up  at  the  altar  of  a  fiend  with  more  indifference 
than  my  father's  kinswoman  delivered  up  me — me,  an  orphan,  bereaved  of 
my  natural  and  powerful  support.  I  hate  her  cruelty — I  hate  her  house — 
I  hate  the  thought  of  all  that  has  happened  here — of  all,  Rose,  except  thy 
matchioss  faith  and  fearless  attachment.  Go,  bid  our  train  saddle  direetly 
«— I  will  be  gone  instantly  —  I  will  not  attire  myself,"  she  added,  rejecting 
the  assistance  she  had  at  first  required — "  I  will  have  no  ceremony — tairy 
for  no  leave-taking/' . 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her  mistress.  Rose  recognised 
with  anxiety  another  mood  of  the  same  irritable  and  excited  temperament, 
which  had  before  discharged  itself  in  tears  and  fits.  But  perceiving,  at  the 
flame  time,  that  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  she  ^ve  the  necessary  orders 
for  collecting  their  company,  saddling,  and  preparing  for  departure ;  hoping, 
that  as  her  mistress  removed  to  a  farther  distance  from  the  scene  where  her 
mind  had  received  so  severe  a  shock,  her  equanimity  might,  by  degrees,  be 
restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with  arranging  the  packages  of 
her  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  Lady  Eveline's  retinue  in  preparing  for  instant 
departure,  when,  preceded  by  her  steward,  who  acted  also  as  a  sort  of  gen- 
tleman-asher,  leaning  upon  her  confidential  Berwine,  and  followed  by  two 
or  three  more  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  household,  with  looks  of 
displeasure  on  her  ancient  yet  lofty  brow,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  entered 
the  apartment. 

Eveline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried  hand,  a  burning  cheek,  and  othei 
signs  of  agitation,  was  herself  busied  about  the  arrangement  of  some  bag- 
gage, when  her  relation  made  her  appearance.  At  once,  to  Rose's  great 
surprise,  she  exerted  a  strong  command  over  herself,  and,  repressing  every 
external  appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced  to  meet  her  relation,  with  a 
calm  and  haughty  stateliness  equal  to  her  own. 

**  I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our  niece,''  said  Ermengarde,  haugh- 
tily indeed,  yet  with  more  deference  than  she  seemed  at  first  to  have  in- 
tended, so  much  did  the  bearing  of  Eveline  impose  respect  upon  her ; — **  I  find 
that  you  have  been  pleased  to  shift  that  chamber  which  was  assigned  you,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  custom  of  this  household,  and  betake  yourself 
to  the  apartment  of  a  menial." 

''Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady?"  demanded  Eveline  in  her  turn ;  "or 
are  you  disappointed  that  you  find  me  not  a  corpse,  within  the  limits  of  the 
chamber  which  your  hospitality  and  affection  allotted  to  me  ?" 

**  Your  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken  ?"  said  Ermengarde,  looking  fixedly 
at  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  she  spoke. 

**  If  I  complain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must  be  deemed  of  little  conse- 
quence. What  has  happened  is  over  and  passed,  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  trouble  you  with  the  recital." 

"  She  of  the  ruddy  finger."  replied  Ermengarde,  triumphantly,  "  loves 
not  the  blood  of  the  stranger." 

"  She  had  less  reason,  while  she  walked  the  earth,  to  love  that  of  the 
Saxon,"  said  Eveline,  "  unless  her  legend  speaks  false  in  that  matter;  and 
unless,  as  I  well  susoect.  vour  houRA  in  haunted,  not.  hv  t.hn  nniil   nf  thn 
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irbo  feur  «ueh  tpirito ;  Mid  as  I  will,  with  all  hamility,  avow  in jMlf  ot  tli« 
nainber,  I  shall  presently  leave  it  to  the  custody  of  o&\M  Danstan.*' 

*'Not  till  you  have  broken  ydar  fast,  I  trust?"  said  the  Lady  of  Bald 
ringham;  *'you  will  not,  I  hope,  do  my  years  and  our  relationship  saoh 
foal  disgrace?'' 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady  Eveline ;  '*  those  who  have  ex 
perienoed  your  hospitality  at  night,  have  little  occasion  for  breakfast  in  the 
uorniBg.— Roee,  are  not  those  loitering  knaves  assembled  in  the  conrt-yard, 
or  are  they  yet  on  their  couches,  making  up  for  the  slumber  they  have  lost 
by  midnight  disturbances  V 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  the  court,  and  mounted ;  when« 
with  a  low  reverence;  Eveline  endeavoured  to  pass  her  relation,  and  leave 
the  apartment  without  farther  ceremony.  Ermengarde  at  fint  confronted 
her  with  a  grim  and  furious  glance,  which  seemed  to  show  a  soul  fraught 
with  more  rage  than  the  thin  blood  and  rigid  features  of  extreme  old  age 
bad  the  power  of  expressing,  and  raised  her  ebony  staff  as  if  about  even 
to  proceed  to  some  act  of  personal  violence.  But  she  changed  her  purpoae» 
finm  suddenly  made  way  for  Eveline,  who  parsed  without  farther  parley ; 
and  as  she  descended  the  staircase,  which  conducted  from  the  apartment  to 
the  gateway,  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  aunt  behind  her,  like  that  of  an 
aged  and  offended  sibyl,  denouncing  wrath  and  wo  upon  her  insolence  and 
presumption. 

"  Pride,''  she  exclaimed,  "  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.  She  who  scorneth  the  house  of  her  forefathers,  a  stone  rrom 
its  battlements  shall  crush  her  I  She  who  mock^  the  gray  hairs  of  a  parenti 
never  shall  one  of  her  own  locks  be  silvered  with  aget  She  who  weds 
with  a  man  of  war  and  of  blood,  her  end  shall  neither  be  peaceful  nor 
bloodless  1" 

Harrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other  ominous  denunciations,  Eveline 
rushed  from  the  house,  mounted  her  palfrey  with  the  precipitation  of  a 
fogitive,  and,  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  who  had  caught  a  part  of  her 
alarm,  though  without  conjecturing  the  cause,  rode  hastily  into  the  forest ; 
eld  Raonl,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  countrv,  acting  as  their  guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to  herself,  by  thus  leaving 
the  habitation  of  so  near  a  relation,  loaded  with  maledictions,  instead  of  the 
blessings  which  are  usually  b«»«,towed  on  a  departing  kinswoman,  Eveline 
hastened  forward,  until  the  uuge  oak-trees  with  intervening  arms  had  hidden 
from  her  view  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon  afler  heard,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  patrol  left  by  the  Constable  for  the  protection  of  the 
mansion,  and  who  now,  collecting  from  their  different  stations,  came  pre- 
pared to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline  on  her  farther  road  to  Gloucester,  great 
part  of  which  lay  through  the  extensive  forest  of  Deane,  then  a  silvan  region 
of  large  extent,  though  now  much  denuded  of  trees  for  the  service  of  the 
iron  mines.  The  Cavaliers  came  up  to  join  the  retinue  of  Lady  Eveline, 
with  armoor  glittering  in  the  morning  rays,  trumpets  sounding,  horses 
prancing,  neighing,  and  thrown,  each  by  his  chivalrous  rider,  into  the  atti- 
tude best  qualified  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  steed  and  dexterity  of  the 
horseman ;  while  their  lances,  streaming  with  long  penoncelles,  were  bran- 
disbod  in  everv  manDer  whinh  nnnlH  diRnlav  illation  of  heart  and  readiness 
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sngry  paseioDS  which  had  agitated  her  bosom  at  her  departure  Arom  Baldp 
ringham.  She  suffered  her  palfrey  to  slacken  his  pace,  and,  with  femalo 
attention  to  propriety,  began  to  adjust  her  riding  robes,  and  compose  her 
head-dress,  disordered  in  her  hasty  departure.  Rose  saw  her  cheek  assume 
a  paler  but  more  settled  hue,  instead  of  the  angry  hectic  which  had  coloured 
it  —  saw  her  eye  become  more  steady  as  she  looked  with  a  sort  of  triumph 
upon  ber  military  attendants,  and  pardoned  (what  on  other  occasions  she 
would  probably  have  made  some  reply  to)  her  enthusiastic  exclamatidns  in 
praise  of  her  oountrymen. 

**  We  journey  safe,"  said  Eveline,  **  under  the  care  of  the  princely  and 
victorious  Normans.  Theirs  is  the  noble  wrath  of  the  lion,  which  destroys 
or  is  appeased  at  once  —  there  is  no  guile  in  their  romantic  affection,  no 
suUenness  mixed  with  their  generous  indignation  —  they  know  the  duties  of 
the  hall  as  well  as  those  of  battle ;  and  were  they  to  be  surpassed  in  the  arts 
of  war,  (which  will  only  be  when  Plinlimmon  is  removea  from  its  base,) 
they  would  still  remain  superior  to  every  other  people  in  generosity  and 
courtesy." 

'*  If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so  strongly  as  if  I  shared  their  blo^d/' 
said  Rose,  '*  I  am  at  least  glad  to  see  them  around  us,  in  woods  which  are 
said  to  abound  with  dangers  of  various  kinds.  And  I  confess,  my  heart  is 
the  lighter,  that  I  can  now  no  longer  observe  the  least  vestige  of  that  ancient 
mansion,  in  which  we  passed  so  unpleasant  a  night,  and  the  recollection  of 
which  will  always  be  odious  to  me." 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  "  Confess  the  truth.  Rose ;  thou  wouldst 
give  tbj  best  kirtle  to  know  all  of  my  horrible  adventure." 

"  It  IS  but  confessing  that  I  am  a  woman,"  answered  Rose  ;  "  and  did  I 
say  a  man,  I  dare  say  the  difference  of  sex  would  imply  but  a  small  abate* 
ment  of  curiosity." 

**  Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings,  which  prompt  thee  to  inquire 
into  my  fortunes,"  said  Ereline;  **but,  sweet  Rose,  I  give  thee  not  the 
less  credit  for  them.  Believe  me,  thou  shalt  know  all  —  but,  I  think, 
not  now." 

"  At  your  pleasure,"  said  Rose ;  **  and  yet,  methinks,  the  bearing  in  your 
solitary  bosom  such  a  fearful  secret  will  only  render  the  weight  more  in- 
tolerable. On  my  silence  you  may  rely  as  on  that  of  the  Holy  Image,  which 
hears  us  confess  what  it  never  reveals.  Besides,  such  things  become  familiar 
to  the  imagination  when  they  have  been  spoken  of,  and  that  which  is 
familiar  gradually  becomes  stripped  of  its  terrors." 

'*Thou  speakestwith  reason,  my  prudent  Rose;  and  surelyin  this  gallant 
troop,  borne  like  a  flower  on  a  bush  by  my  ^od  palfrey  iseulte  —  fresh 
gales  blowing  round  us,  flowers  opening  and  birds  singing,  and  having  thee 
by  mv  bridle-rein,  I  ought  to  feel  this  a  fitting  time  to  communicate  what 
thou  hast  so  good  a  title  to  know.  And  —  yes  I  —  thou  shalt  know  all  I  — 
Thou  art  not,  I  presume,  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Saxons  of 
this  land  call  a  Bahr-geUtt" 

'*  Pardon  me,  lady,"  answered  Rose,  *'  my  father  discouraged  my  listening 
to  such  discourses.  I  might  see  evil  spirits  enough,  he  said,  without  my 
imagination  being  taught  to  form  such  as  were  fantastical.   The  word  Bahr- 
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ind  classes  of  men.    It  is  the  lot  of  the  family  of  Baldringbam  (of  so  ie3ss 
bote  in  other  reBpects)  to  be  subject  to  the  visits  of  such  a  being." 

''May  I  ask  the  cause  (if  it  be  known)  of  such  visitation ?"  said  Rose, 
desirous  to  avail  herself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  communicative  mood  of  her 
Toung  lady,  ^which  might  not  perhaps  last  very  long. 

"  I  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly/'  replied  Eveline,  proceeding  with  a 
degree  of  calmness,  the  result  of  strong  exertion  over  her  mental  anxiety, 
''  but  in  general  it  runs  thUs : — Baldrick,  the  Saxon  hero  who  first  possessed 
yonder  dwelling,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  those  Druids  of  whom  the  Welsh  speak  so  much,  and  deemed 
Dot  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  sorcery  which  they  practised,  when  they 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  amid  those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living  rock, 
of  which   thou   hast  seen  so  many.     After  more  than  two  years'  wedlock, 
Baldrick  hecame  weary  of  his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that  he  formed  the  cruel 
resolution  of  putting  her  to  death.    Some  say  he  doubted  her  fidelity — some 
that  the  matter  was  pressed  on  him  by  the  church,  as  she  was  suspected  of 
heresy  —  some   that  he  removed  her  to  make  way  for  a  more  wealthy 
marriage  —  but  all  agree  in  the  result.    He  sent  two  of  his  Cnicbts  to  the 
bouse  of  Baldringbam,  to  put  to  death  the  unfortunate  Van  da,  and  com- 
manded them  to  bring  him  the  ring  which  had  circled  her  finger  on  the  day 
of  wedlock,  in  tdlien  that  his  orders  were  accomplished.     The  men  were 
ruthless  in  their  office  ;  they  strangled  Yanda  in  yonder  apartment,  and  as 
the  hand  was  so  swollen  that  no  effort  could  draw  off  the  ring,  they  obtained 
possession  of  it  by  severing  the  finger.     But  long  before  the  return  of  those 
cruel  perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow  of  Yanda  had  appeared  before 
her  appalled  husband,  and  holding  up  to  him  her  bloody  hand,  made  him 
fearfully  sensible  bow  well  bis  savage  commands  had  been  obeyed.    After 
haunting  him  in  peace  and  war,  in  desert,  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died 
despairingly  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Bahr-geist,  or  ghost  of 
the  murdered  Yanda,  became  so  terrible  in  the  House  of  SSildringham,  that 
the  succour  of  Saint  Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds  to 
her  visitation.    Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  bis  exor- 
cism, did,  in  requital  of  Baldrick's  crime,  inapose  a  strong  and  enduring 
penalty  upon  every  female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the  third  degree ; 
namely,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before  their  twenty-first  year,  they 
should  each  spend  a  solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  murdered  Yanda, 
saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  for  her  repose,  as  for  the  suffering 
soul  of  her  murderer.    During  that  awful  space,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  person  appears  to  the  female  who  observes  the 
▼igil,  and  shows  some  sign  of  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune.     If  favourt^ 
ble,  she  appears  with  a  smiling  aspect,  and  crosses  them  with  her  unbloodied 
hand ;  but  she  announces  evil  fortune  by  showing  the  hand  from  which 
the  finger  was  severed,  with  a  stern  countenance,  as  if  resenting  upon  the 
descendant  of  her  husband  his  inhumac  cruelty.     Sometimes  she  is  said  to 
speak.    These  particulars  I  learned  long  since  from  an  old  Saxon  dame,  the 
mother  of  our  Margery,  who  had  been  an  attendant  on  my  grandmother, 
and  left  the  House  of  Baldringbam  when  she  made  her  escape  from  it  with 
my  father's  father." 

**  Did  Your  erandnrmfchftr  flvfir  Tftnder  this  homaflre."  said  Rose,  "which 
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beld  a/mong  them  a  usage  so  hiddous,  think  of  accepting  the  inyitatioii  Oi 
Lady  Ermengarde  V* 

"I  can  hardly  answer  you  the  question,"  answered  Eveline.  **  Partly  I 
feared  my  father's  recent  calamity,  to  be  slain  (as  I  have  heard  him  say  bia 
aunt  once  prophesied  of  him)  by  the  enemy  he  most  defipised,  mi^fat  be  the 
result  of  this  rite  having  been  neglected ;  and  partly  I  hoped,  that  if  my 
mind  should  be  appalled  at  the  danger,  when  it  presented  itself  closer  to 
my  eye,  it  could  not  be  urged  on  me  in  courtesy  and  humanity.  You  saw 
feow  soon  my  cruel-hearted  relative  pounced  upon  the  opportunity,  and  how 
impossible  it  became  for  me,  bearing  the  name,  and,  I  trust,  the  spirit  of 
fieronger,  to  escape  from  the  net  in  which  I  had  involved  inyself." 

•*  No  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have  engaged  me,"  replied  Rose, 
"to  place  myself  where  apprehension  alone,  even  without  the  terrors  of  a 
real  visitation,  might  have  punished  my  presumption  with  insanity.  But 
what,  in  the  name  of  Hea\'en.  did  vou  see  at  this  horrible  rendezvous?" 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  saia  Eveline,  raising  her  hand  to  her  brow — 
''how  I  could  witness  that  which  I  distinctly  saw,  yet  be  able  to  retain 
command  of  thought  and  intellect! — I  had  recited  the  prescribed  devotions 
for  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  sitting  down  on  the  couch  which  was 
nefrigned  me.  had  laid  aside  such  of  my  clothes  as  might  impede  my  rest-^ 
I  had  surmounted,  in  short,  the  first  shock  which  I  expeneuced  in  commit- 
ting myself  to  this  mysterious  chamber,  and  I  hoped  to  pass  the  night  in 
fidumber  as  sound  as  my  thoughts  were  innocent.  But  I  was  fearfully  dia- 
Appointed.  I  cannot  judge  now  long  I  had  slept,  when  my  bosom  was 
oppressed  by  an  unusual  weight,  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  my  voice, 
stop  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me  from  drawing  my  breath ; 
■and  when  I  looked  up  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  horrible  suffocation,  the 
form  of  the  murdered  British  matron  stood  over  my  couch  taller  than  life, 
shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance  where  traits  of  dignity  and  beauty  were 
mingled  with  a  fierce  expression  of  vengeful  exultation.  She  held  over  me 
4he  haod  which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  husband's  cruelty,  and  seemed 
ae>  if  she  signed  the  cross,  devoting  liie  to  destruction ;  while,  with  an  on* 
«artbly  tone>  sh^  uttered  these  words :  — 

•Wjdow'd  wife,  and  married  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betray 'd!' 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and  lowered  her  gory  fingers, 
as  if  to  touch  my  face,  when,  terror  giving  me  the  power  of  which  it  at  first 
deprived  me,  I  screamed  aloud — the  casement  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open  with  a  loud  noise, — f\nd. — But  what  signifies  ray  telling  all  this  to  thee. 
Rose,  who  show  so  plainly,  by  the  movement  of  eye  and  lip,  that  jou  con- 
sider me  as  a  silly  and  childish  dreamer  ?" 

**  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Rose ;  "  I  do  indeed  believe  that  the 
witch  we  call  Mara*  has  been  dealing  with  you  ;  but  she,  you  know,  is  by 
leeches  considered  as  no  real  phantom,  but  solely  the  creation  of  our  own 
imagination,  disordered  by  causes  which  arise  from  bodily  indisposition." 

"  Thou  art  learned,  maiden,"  said  Eveline,  rather  peevishly ;  "  but  when 
I  assure  thee  that  my  better  angel  came  to  my  assistance  in  a  human  form 
—that  at  his  appearance  the  fiend  vanished — and  that  he  transported  me  in 
his  arms  out  of  the  chamber  of  terror,  I  think  thou  wilt,  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian, put  more  faith  in  that  which  I  tell  you." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  cannot,"  replied  Rose.     "  It  is 
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"A  Norman  noMier,  hal^'  said  Eveline,  ooloariDg  esEtremely;  ^'mnd  to 
whom,  maiden,  did  you  dare  give  commiMion  to  break  into  my  sleening 
ehamber?" 

'*  Your  eyes  flash  anger,  madam,  but  is  it  reasonable  they  should  f  —  Did 
I  not  hear  your  screams  of  agony,  and  was  I  to  stand  fettered  by  ceremony 
at  such  a  moment? — no  more  than  if  the  castle  had  been  on  ftre.'" 

"I  ask  you  again,  Rose,"  said  her  mistress,  still  with  discomposure, 
thoagli  less  Aiig;rily  than  at  first,  ^'wfaom  you  directed  to  break  into  my 
apartment?" 

"  Indeed,  I  know  not,  lady,''  said  Rose ;  **  for  beside  that  he  was  maffled 
in  his  mantle,  little  chance  was  there  of  my  knowing  his  features,  otod  had 
I  seen  them  fully.  But  I  can  soon  discover  the  cavalier ;  and  I  will  Ml 
about  it,  that  I  may  give  him  the  reward  I  promised,  and  warn  him  to  ht 
silent  and  discreet  in  this  matter." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Eveline ;  **  and  if  you  find  him  among  those  soldiers  who 
attend  us«  I  will  indeed  lean  to  thine  opinion,  and  think  that  fantasy  bad 
the  chief  share  in  the  evils  I  have  endured  the  last  night." 

Rose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and,  accompanied  by  her  mistresi^ 
rode  up  to  Philip  Guarine,  the  Constable's  squire,  who  for  the  present  com- 
manded their  little  escort.  "  Good  Guarine,"  she  said,  **  I  had  talk  with 
one  of  these  sentinels  last  night  from  my  window,  and  he  did  me  some  se^ 
vice,  for  which  I  promised  him  recompense— Will  you  inquire  for  the  man, 
that  I  may  pay  him  his  guerdon  ?" 

''  Truly,  1  will  owe  him  a  guerdon,  also,  pretty  maiden,"  answered  th^ 
squire  ;  *'  for  if  a  lance  of  them  approached  near  enough  the  house  to  hold 
speech  from  the  windows,  he  transgressed  the  precise  orders  of  Jiis  watch.'^ 

*'  Tush  I  you  must  forgive  that  for  my  sake,"  said  Rose.  *'  I  warrant, 
had  I  called  on  yourself  stout  Guarine,  I  should  have  had  influence  to  bring 
jrott  under  my  chamber  window." 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  True  it  is,"  he  said, 
"  ^Uen  women  are  in  place,  discipline  is  in  danger." 

He  then  went  to  make  the  neoessary  inquiries  among  his  band,  and  returned 
with  the  assurance,  that  bis  soldiers,  generally  and  severally,  denied  having 
approached  the  mansion  of  the  Lady  Ermenearde  on  the  preceding  night. 

'*  Thou  seest.  Rose,"  said  Eveliae,  with  a  significant  look  to  her  attendant 

"The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guarine's  severity,"  said  Rose,  "and 
dare  not  tell  the  truth  —  I  shall  have  some  one  in  private  claiming  the 
reward  of  me." 

"  I  would  I  had  the  privilege  myself,  damsel,"  said  Guarine ;  "  but  for 
these  fellows,  they  are  not  so  timorous  as  you  suppose  them,  being  even  too 
ready  to  avouch  their  roguery  when  it  hath  less  excuse — Besides,  I  promised 
them  impunity.  —  Have  you  any  thing  farther  to  order  ?" 

"  Nothing,  good  Guarine,"  said  Eveline ;  "  only  this  small  donative  to 
procure  wine  for  thy  soldiers,  that  they  may  spend  the  next  night  more 
merrily  than  the  last— And  now  he  is  gone, —  Maiden,  thou  must,  I  think* 
be  now  well  aware,  that  what  thou  sawest  was  no  earthly  being  ?»' 

"  I  must  believe  mine  own  ears  and  eyes,  madam,"  replied  Rose. 

"Do  —  but  allow  me  the  same  privilege,"  answered  Eveline.  " Believe 
me  that  my  deliverer  (for  so  I  must  call  him)  bore  the  features  of  one  who 
neither  was,  nor  could  be,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baldringham.  Tell  mO 
but  one  thing — What  dost  thou  thin^  of  this  extraordinary  prediction— 

•WidowM  wife,  nnd  wedded  maid, 
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ately  that  which  Roiid  gaye  in  return,  she  whispered  to  her  with  energy, 
**I  thank  thee  for  the  jadgment,  which  my  own  heart  confirms." 

A  cloud  of  dust  now  announced  the  approach  of  the  Constable  of  Chester 
and  his  retinue,  augmented  by  the  attendance  of  his  host  Sir  William  IIer> 
bert,  and  some  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doioureuse,  by  which  appellation  £to- 
line  was  known  upon  her  passage  through  their  territory. 

Eveline  remarked,  that,  at  their  greeting,  De  Lacy  looked  with  displeased 
surprise  at  the  disarrangement  of  her  dress  and  equipage,  which  her  hasty 
departure  from  Baldringham  had  necessarily  occasioned ;  and  she  was,  on 
her  part,  struck  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  say, 
^  I  am  not  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  person,  who  may  be  reoeiyed  with 
negligence,  and  treated  slightly  with  impunity."  For  the  first  time,  she 
thought  that,  though  always  deficient  in  grace  and  beauty,  the  Constable's 
countenance  was  formed  to  express  the  more  angry  passions  with  force  and 
yiyacity,  and  that  she  who  shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay  her  account 
with  the  implicit  surrender  of  her  will  and  wishes  to  those  of  an  arbitrary 
lord  and  master. 

But  th  i  cloud  soon  passed  from  the  Constable's  brow ;  and  in  the  conyer- 
sation  which  he  afterwards  maintained  with  Herbert  and  the  other  knights 
and  gentlemen,  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  greet  and  accompany  them 
for  a  little  way  on  their  journey,  Eveline  had  occasion  to  admire  his  supe- 
riority, both  of  sense  and  expression,  and  to  remark  the  attention  and  de- 
ference with  which  his  words  were  listened  to  by  men  too  high  in  rank,  and 
too  proud,  readily  to  admit  any  pre-eminence  that  was  not  founded  on  ac- 
knowledged merit.  The  regard  of  women  is  generally  much  influenced  by 
the  estimation  which  an  individual  maintains  in  the  opinion  of  men ;  and 
Eveline,  when  she  concluded*  her  journey  in  the  Benedictine  nunnery  in 
Gloucester,  could  not  think  without  respect  upon  the  renowned  warrior,  and 
celebrated  politician,  whose  acknowleaged  abilities  appeared  to  place  him 
above  every  one  whom  she  had  seen  approach  him.  His  wife,  Eveline 
thought,  (and  she  was  not  without  ambition,)  if  relinquishing  some  of  those 
qualities  in  a  husband  which  are  in  youth  most  captivating  to  the  female 
imagination,  must  be  still  generally  honoured. and  respected,  and  have  ooor 
tentment,  if  not  romantic  felicity,  within  her  reach. 


The  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four  months  with  her  aunt,  the  Abbesi 
of  the  Benedictine  nunnery,  under  whose  auspices  the  Constable  of  Chester 
saw  his  suit  advance  and  prosper  as  it  would  probably  have  done  under  that 
of  the  deceased  Raymond  Berenger,  her  brother.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  but  for  the  supposed  vision  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gratitude 
which  that  supposed  vision  had  called  forth,  the  natural  dislike  of  so  young 
a  person  to  a  match  so  unequal  in  years,  might  have  efiectually  opposed  hif 
success.  Indeed  Eveline,  while  honouring  the  Constable's  virtues,  doing 
justice  to  his  high  character,  and  admiring  his  talents,  could  never  altoee- 
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•^•CHi)  had  fixed  a  period  for  her  betrothal,  she  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 
leeling  of  terror,  for  which  she  was  unable  to  account  to  herself,  and  which, 
A*i^  *8  *|»e  particulars  of  her  dream,  she  concealed  even  from  Father 
AldroYand  in  the  hours  of  confession.  It  was  not  aversion  to  the  Constable 
—it  was  far  less  preference  to  any  other  suitor — it  was  one  of  those  instino* 
tive  moYements  and  emotions  by  which  Nature  seems  to  warn  us  of 
Approaching  danfu^er,  though  furnishing  no  information  respecting  its  nature, 
"^^suggesting  no  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  apprehension,  that  if  they  had  been 
seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Rose  Fiammock,  as  formerly,  they  might 
perhaps  have  led  to  Eveline's  yet  forming  some  resolution  unfavourable  to 
the  suit  of  the  Constable.  But,  still  more  zealous  for  her  lady's  honour  than 
even  for  her  happiness.  Rose  had  strictly  forborne  every  effort  which  could 
affect  Eyeline's  purpose,  when  she  had  once  expressed  her  approbation  of 
l>e  Lacy's  addresses ;  and  whatever  she  thought  or  anticipatea  concerning 
the  proposed  marriage,  she  seemed  from  that  moment  to  consider  it  as  an 
*^Tv!^  ^^^ch  must  necessarily  take  place. 

Be  Lacy  himself,  as  he  learned  more  intimately  to  know  the  merit  of  the 

prize  which  he  was  desirous  of  possessing,  looked  forward  with  different 

feelmgs  towards  the  anion,  than  those  with  which  he  had  first  proposed  the 

measure  to  Raymond  Berenger.    It  was  then  a  mere  match  of  interest  and 

^|°^®^ic*ice,  which  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  proud  and  politic  feudal 

lOTd,  as  the  best  mode  of  consolidating  the  power  and  perpetuating  the  line 

of  his  family.     Nor  did  even  the  splendour  of  Eveline's  oeauty  make  that 

impression  upon  De  Lacy,  which  it  was  calculated  to  do  on  the  fiery  and 

impassioned  chivalry  of  the  age.     He  was  past  that  period  of  life  when  the 

wise  are  captivated  by  outward  form,  and  might  have  said  with  truth,  as 

wall  as  with  discretion,  that  he  could  have  wished  his  beautiful  bride  several 

y^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  possessed  of  a  more  moderate  portion  of  personal  charms,  in 

order  to  have  rendered  the  match  more  fitted  tor  his  own  a^  and  disposi- 

V?^\     .^^®  atoicism,  however,  vanished,  when,  on  repeated  interviews  with 

bis  destined  bride,  he  found  that  she  was  indeed  inexperienced  in  life,  but 

desirous  to  be  guided  by  superior  wisdom  ;  and  that,  although  gifted  with 

high  spirit,  and  a  disposition  which  began  to  recover  its  natural  elastic 

gaiety,  she  was  gentle,  docile,  and,  above  all,  endowed  with  a  firmness  of 

principle,  which  seemed  to  give  assurance  that  she  would  tread  uprightly, 

and  without  spot,  the  slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and  beauty,  are 

As  feelings  of  a  warmer  and  more  impassioned  kind  towards  Eveline 

began  to  glow  in  De  Lacy's  bosom,  his  engagements  as  a  crusader  became 

wore  and  more  burdensome  to  him.     The  Benedictine  Abbess,  the  natural 

guardian  of  Eveline's  happiness,  added  to  these  feelings  by  her  reasoning 

and  remonstrances.    Although  a  nun  and  a  devotee,  she  held  in  reverence 

the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  comprehended  so  much  of  it  as  to  be 

aware,  that  its  important  purposes  could  not  be  accomplished  while  the 

whole  continent  of  Europe  was  interposed  betwixt  the  married  pair ;  for  as 

to  a  hint  from  the  Constable,  that  his  young  spouse  might  accompany  him 

into  the  dangerous  and  dissolute  precincts  of  the  Crusader's  camp,  the  good 

lady  crossed  herself  with  horror  at  the  proposal,  and  never  permitted  it  to 

be  a  second  time  mentioned  in  her  presence. 

It  was  not,   howevnr    nn/«/irYim»n    r^*   Vtno-a    nrin/»Aci     4^r>A  nfliAr  T^orflOnS  of 
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mn  3b6ci ;  and  il  was  by  no  Dteans  with  bis  good-will  that  so  usefoi  a  salgMl 
had  ever  assomed  the  cross. 

U  was  settled,  therefore,  in  private  betwixt  the  Abbess  and  the  Constable^ 
that  the  latter  should  solicit  at  Rome,  and  with  the  Pope's  Ijsgate  ia 
England,  a  remission  of  bis  vow  for  at  least  two  vears ;  a  favour  which  i4 
was  thought  could  scarce  be  refused  to  one  of  h^s  wealth  and  influence, 
backed  as  it  was  with  the  most  liberal  offers  of  assistance  towards  the  re* 
demption  of  the  Holy  Land.  His  offers  were  indeed  munificent;  for  he 
proposed,  if  his  own  personal  attendance  were  dispensed  with,  to  send  an 
nundred  lances  at  bis  own  cost,  each  lance  accompanied  by  two  squires^ 
three  archers,  and  a  varlet  or  horse-boy ;  being  double  the  retinae  by  which 
his  own  person  was  to  have  been  accompanied.  He  offered  besides  to  de* 
posit  the  sum  of  two  thousand  bezants  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  expe* 
dition,  to  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  armament  those  equipped 
vessels  which  he  had  provided,  and  which  even  now  awaited  the  embarka- 
tion  of  himself  and  his  followers. 

Yet,  while  making  these  magnificent  proffers,  the  Constable  could  not 
kelp  feeling  they  would  be  inadequate  to  toe  expectations  of  the  rigid  prelate 
Baldwin,  who,  as  he  had  himself  preached  the  crusade,  and  brought  the 
Constable  and  many  others  into  that  holy  engagement,  must  needs  see  with 
displeasure  the  work  of  his  eloquence  endangered,  by  the  retreat  of  so  im- 
portant an  associate  from  his  favourite  enterprise.  To  soflen,  therefore,  his 
disappointment  as  much  as  possible,  the  Constable  offered  to  the  Archbishop^ 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  license  to  remain  in  Britain,  his  forces 
should  be  led  by  his  nephew,  Damian  Lacy,  already  renowned  for  his  early 
feats  of  chivalry,  the  present  hope  of  his  house,  and,  failing  heira  of  his 
own  body,  its  future  head  and  support. 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent  method  of  communicating  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Archbishop  Baldwin,  through  a  mutual  friend,  on  whose  good 
offices  he  could  depend,  and  whose  interest  with  the  Prelate  was  regarded 
as  great.  But  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  the  proposal^  the  Prelate 
heard  it  with  sullen  and  obstinate  silence,  and  referred  for  answer  to  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  Constable  at  an  appointed  day,  when  concerns  of 
the  chutch  would  call  the  Archbishop  to  the  city  of  Glouoester.  The  report 
of  the  mediator  was  such  as  induced  the  Constable  to  expect  a  severe  struggle 
with  the  proud  and  powerful  churchman ;  but,  himself  proud  and  powerful, 
and  backed  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  foiled  ia 
the  contest. 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be  previously  adjusted,  as  well  as  the 
recent  loss  of  Eveline's  father,  gave  an  air  of  privacy  to  De  Lacy's  court- 
ship, and  prevented  its  being  signalized  by  tournaments  and  feats  of  mili- 
tary skill,  in  which  he  would  have  been  otherwise  desirous  to  display  h'm 
address  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  rules  of  the  convent  preventecl 
his  giving  entertainments  of  dancing,  music,  or  other  more  pacific  revels; 
and  although  the  Constable  displayed  his  affection  by  the  most  splendid 
gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her  attendants,  the  whole  affair,  in  the  opinioit 
of  the  experienced  Dame  Gillian,  proceeded  more  with  the  solemnity  of  » 
funer.al-  thj^n  the  lififht  pace  of  an  aoDroaching  bridal. 
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wanes  remembered  as  distinguishing  his  early  youtk.  His  i»phew,  oi» 
m  contrary,  resided  almost  constantly  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  occupied 
m  settling  by  prudence,  or  subduing  by  main  force,  the  various  disturbances 
oy  which  these  provinces  were  continually  agitated ;  and  Eveline  learned 
^th  surprise,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  uncle  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  their  being  betrothed  to  each  other,  or,  m 

h'  T^^^™*^®  entitled  the  ceremony,  their  Jian^illes.  This  engagement, 
which  preceded  the  actual  marriage  for  a  space  more  or  less,  according  to 
jireumstances,  was  usually  celebrated  with  a  solemnity  corresponding  to 
theWan^  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Constable  added,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that  Damian  gave  hioh 
selt  too  little  rest,  considering  his  early  youth,  slept  too  little,  and  indulged 
m  too  restless  a  disposition —that  his  health  was  suffering— and  that  a 
1k*"^  k  ^^*®^  leech,  whose  opinion  had  been  taken,  had  given  his  advicn 
that  the  warmth  of  a  more  genial  climate  was  necessary  to  restore  his  con- 
stitution to  its  general  and  natural  vigour. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret,  for  she  remembered  Damian  as  the 
ange*  of  good  tidings,  who  first  brought  her  news  of  deliverance  from  the 
torces  of  the  Welsh;  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  had  met,  though 
mournful,  brought  a  sort  of  plej^sure  in  recollection,  so  gentle  had  been  the 
^^  u  J*  <^®Portment,  and  so  consoling  his  expressions  of  sympathy.  She 
wished  she  could  see  him,  that  she  might  herself  judge  of  the  nature  of  his 
Illness ;  for,  like  other  damsels  of  that  age,  she  was  not  entirely  ignorant 
ot  the  art  of  healiiig,  and  had  been  taught  by  Father  Aldrovand,  himself 
n-)  mean  physician,  how  to  extract  healing  essences  from  plants  and  herbs 
gathered  under  planetary  hours.  She  thought  it  possible  that  her  talents 
in  this  art,  slight  as  they  were,  might  perhaps  be  of  service  to  one  already 
Her  triend  and  liberator,  and  soon  about  to  become  her  very  near  relation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  mingled  with  some  con 
tusion,  (at  the  idea,  doubtless,  of  assuming  the  part  of  medical  adviser  to 
^?y^^^S  *  patient,)  that  one  evening,  while  the  convent  was  assembled 
about  some  business  of  their  chapter,  she  heard  Gillian  announce  that  the 
kinsman  of  the  Lord  Constable  desired  to  speak  with  her.  She  snatched 
up  the  veil,  which  she  wore  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  house, 
and  hastily  descended  to  the  parlour,  commanding  the  attendance  of  Gillian, 
^*^/^®^erthele88,  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  the  signal. 

W  hen  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen  before 
ftdvanced,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  veil,  saluted 
It  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect.  She  stepped  back,  surprised 
ana  alarmed,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the  apnearanoe  of  the  stranger 
to  justify  her  apprehension.  He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
ot  stature,  and  bearing  a  noble  though  wasted  form,  and  a  countenance 
on  which  disease,  or  perhaps  youthful  indulgence,  had  anticipated  the  traces 

K^^'  demeanour  seemed  courteous  and  respectful,  even  in  a  degree 

Which  approached  to  excess.     He  observed  Eveline's  surprise,  and  said,  in 

^"11  .  P™e».  mingled  with  emotion,  "I  fear  that  I  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  my  visit  is  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  intrusion." 

Arise,  sir,    answered  Eveline,  "  and  let  me  know  your  name  and  busi- 
ness.    1  was  summoned  to  a  kinsman  of  the  Constable  of  Chester." 
*K           *  ^^"  expected  the  stripling  Damian,"  answered  the  stranger.     "  Bu* 
tue  match  with  which  England  rings  will  connect  you  with  others  of  the 
house  besides  that  vr««  ° -.,j ^  ^l...    _:^u  *u«  i.,«ui 
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when  Bpeftking  of  hie  family,  it  was  in  terms  which  implied  there  was  no 
good  understanding  betwixt  them.  She  therefore  only  returned  his  courtesy 
by  general  thanks  for  the  honour  of  his  visit,  trusting  he  would  then  retire ; 
but  such  was  not  his  purpose. 

"  I  comprehend/'  he  said,  "  from  the  coldness  with  which  the  Lady  Eve- 
line Berenger  receives  me,  that  what  she  has  heard  of  me  from  my  kinsman 
(if  indeed  ne  thought  me  worthy  of  being  mentioned  to  her  at  all)  has  been, 
to  say  the  least,  unfavourable.  And  yet  my  name  once  stood  as  high  in 
fields  and  courts,  as  that  of  the  Constable ;  nor  is  it  aught  more  disgraasful 
than  what  is  indeed  often  esteemed  the  worst  of  disgraces — jwverty,  which 
prevents  my  still  aspiring  to  places  of  honour  and  fame.  If  my  youthful 
tollies  have  been  numerous,  I  nave  paid  for  them  by  the  loss  of  my  fortune, 
and  the  degradation  of  my  condition ;  and  therein,  my  happy  kinsman 
might,  if  he  pleased,  do  me  some  aid — I  mean  not  with  his  purse  or  estate ; 
for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would  not  live  on  alms  extorted  from  the  reluctant  hand 
of  an  estranged  friend ;  but  his  countenance  would  put  him  to  no  cost,  and, 
in  so  far,  I  might  expect  some  favour." 

"  In  that  my  Lord  Constable,"  said  Eveline,  **  must  judge  for  himself.  I 
have — as  yet,  at  least — no  right  to  interfere  in  his  family  affairs;  and  if  I 
should  ever  have  such  right,  it  will  well  become  me  to  be  cautious  how  I 
use  it." 

"  It  is  prudently  answered,"  replied  Randal ;  "  but  what  I  ask  of  you  is 
merely,  that  you,  in  your  gentleness,  would  please  to  convey  to  my  cousin  a 
suit,  which  I  find  it  hard  to  bring  my  ruder  tongue  to  utter  with  sufficient 
submission.  The  'usurers,  whose  claims  have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  my 
means,  now  menace  me  with  a  dungeon  —  a  threat  which  they  dared  not 
mutter,  far  less  attempt  to  execute,  were  it  not  that  they  see  me  an  outcast, 
unprotected  by  the  natural  head  of  my  family,  and  regard  me  rather  as  they 
would  some  unfriended  vagrant,  than  as  a  descendant  of  the  powerful  house 
of  Lacy." 

**  It  18  a  sad  necessity,"  replied  Eveline ;  "  but  I  see  not  how  I  can  help 
you  in  such  extremity." 

"  Easily,"  replied  Kandal  de  Lacy.  "  The  day  of  your  betrothal  is  fixed, 
as  I  hear  reported  ;«  and  it  is  your  right  to  select  what  witnesses  you  please 
to  the  solemnity,  which  may  the  saints  bless  I  To  every  one  but  myself, 
presence  or  absence  upon  that  occasion  is  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony — tc 
me  it  is  almost  life  or  death.  So  am  I  situated,  that  the  marked  instance 
of  slight  or  contempt,  implied  by  ray  exclush)n  from  this  meeting  of  our 
family,  will  be  held  for  the  signal  of  my  final  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
the  De  Lacy's,  and  for  a  thousand  bloodhounds  to  assail  me  without  mercy 
or  forbearance,  whom,  cowards  as  they  are,  even  the  slightest  show  of  coun- 
tenance from  my  powerful  kinsman  would  compel  to  stand  at  bay.  But 
why  should  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking  thus?  —  Farewell,  madam  —  bo 
happy — ^and  do  not  think  of  me  the  more  harshly,  that  for  a  few  minutes  I 
have  broken  the  tenor  of  your  happy  thoughts,  by  forcing  my  misfortunes 
on  your  notice." 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Eveline,  afiected  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  noble 
suppliant ;  "  you  shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  you  have  told  your  distress  to 
Eveline  Berenger,  without  receiving  such  aid  as  is  in  her  power  to  give.  I 
will  mention  your  request  to  the  Constable  of  Chester." 

"  You  must  do  more,  if  you  really  mean  to  assist  me,"  said  Randal  de 
Lacy,  "  you  must  make  that  reauest  vour  own.     Yon  do  not  know."  said 
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ftood  word  and  good  wishes,"  replied  £yeline ;  "  hot  you  must  be  well  awar« 
that  Its  success  or  failure  mast  rest  with  the  Gonsiable  himself." 

Randal  de  Lacy  took  his  leaye  with  the  same  air  of  deep  reyerenoe  which 
had  marked  his  entrance ;  only  that,  as  he  then  saluted  the  skirt  of  Eye- 
line's  robe,  he  now  rendered  the  same  homage  by  touching  her  band  with 
his  lip.  SHe  saw  him  depart  with  a  mixture  of  emotions,  in  which  com- 
passion was  predominant ;  although  in  his  complaints  of  the  Constable's 
unkindness  to  him  there  was  something  offensiye,  and  bis  ayowal  of  follies 
and  excess  seemed  uttered  rather  in  the  spirit  of  wounded  pride,  than  in 
that  of  contrition.      •* 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  she  told  him  of  the  visit  of  Randal 
and  of  his  request ;  and  strictly  observing  his  countenance  while  she  spoke, 
she  saw,  that  at  the  first  mention  of  his  kinsman's  name,  a  gleam  of  anger 
shot  along  his  features.  He  soon  subdued  it,  however,  and,  fixing  his  eves 
on  the  ground,  listened  to  Eveline's  detailed  account  of  the  visit,  and  her 
request  "  that  Randal  might  be  one  of  the  invited  witnesses  to  their /fait- 

The  Constable  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  considerine  how  to 
elude  the  solicitation.  At  length  he  replied,  "  You  do  not  know  for  whom 
you  ask  this,  or  you  would  perhaps  have  forborne  your  request ;  neither  are 
you  anprized  of  its  full  import,  though  my  crafty  cousin  well  knows,  that 
when  Ido  him  this  grace  which  he  asks,  I  bind  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  once  more  — and  it  will  be  for  the  third  time  — to  intei^ 
fere  in  his  affairs,  and  place  them  on  such  a  footing  as  may  afford  him  the 
means  of  re-establishing  his  fallen  consequence,  and  repairing  his  numerous 
errors/' 

"And  wherefore  not,  my  lord?"  said  the  generous  Eveline.  "If  he  has 
been  ruined  only  through  follies,  he  is  now  of  an  age  when  these  are  no 
longer  tempting  snares ;  and  if  his  heart  and  hand  be  good,  he  may  yet  be 
an  honour  to  the  House  of  De  Lacy." 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "  He  hath  indeed,"  he  said,  "a  heart  and 
hand  fit  for  service,  God  knoweth,  whether  in  good  or  evil.  But  never  shall 
It  be  said  that  jrou,  my  fair  Eveline,  made  request  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  which 
he  was  not  to  his  uttermost  willing  to  comply  with.  Randal  shall  attend  at 
our  Jiangailles;  there  is  indeed  the  more  cause  for  his  attendance,  as  I 
somewhat  fear  we  may  lack  that  of  our  valued  nephew  Damian,  whose  ma- 
lady rather  increases  than  declines,  and,  as  I  hear,  with  strange  symptoms 
of  unwonted  disturbance  of  mind  and  starts  of  temper,  to  which  the  youth 
bad  not  Kitherto  been  subject." 


Aios  out  the  merry  bell,  the  brjde  approaches. 
The  blash  apon  her  cheek  has  shamed  the  morning, 
for  that  is  dawning  palely.    Grant,  Rood  saints. 
These  clouds  betoken  nought  of  evil  omen  1 


Old  Plat. 
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The  Abbess's  Norman  pride  of  birth,  and  the  real  interest  which  she  tool 
in  her  niece's  advancement,  overcame  all  scruples;  and  the  venerable  mo- 
Uier  misht  be  seen  in  unwonted  bustle,  now  giving  orders  to  the  gardener 
for  decking  the  apartment  with  flowers — now  to  her  cellaress,  her  precentrix, 
and  the  lay-sisters  of  the  kitchen,  for  preparing  a  splendid  banquet,  mingling 
her  commands  on  these  worldly  subjects  with  an  occasional  ejaculation  on 
tlieir  vanity  and  worth lessnes^,  and  every  now  and  then  converting  the 
busy  and  anxious  looks  which  she  threw  upon  her  preparations  into  a  solemn 
turning  upward  of  eyes  and  folding  of  hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the 
mere  earthly  pomp  which  she  took  such  trouble  iir  superintending.  At 
another  time  the  good  lady  might  have  been  seen  in  close  consultation  with 
Father  Aldrovand,  upon  the  ceremonial,  civil  and  religious,  which  was  to 
accompany  a  solemnity  of  such  consequence  to  her  family. 

Meanwhile  the  reins  of  discipline,  although  relaxed  for  a  season,  were 
not  entirely  thrown  loose.  The  outer  court  of  the  convent  was  indeed  for 
the  time  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  male  sex ;  but  the  younger  sisters 
and  novices  of  the  house  being  carefully  secluded  in  the  more  inner  apart- 
ments of  the  extensive  building,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  grim  old  nun, 
or,  as  the  conventual  rule  designed  her,  an  ancient,  sad,  and  virtuous  person, 
termed  Mistress  of  the  Novices,  were  not  permitted  to  pollute  their  eyes  by 
looking  on  waving  plumes  and  rustling  mantles.  A  few  sisters,  indeed,  of 
the  Abbess's  own  standing,  were  left  at  liberty,  being  such  goods  as  it  was 
thought  could  not,  in  shopman's  phrase,  take  harm  from  the  air,  and  which 
are  therefore  left  lying  on  the  counter.  These  antiquated  dames  went 
mumping  about  with  much  affected  indifference,  and  a  great  deal  of  real 
curiosity,  endeavouring  indirectly  to  get  information  concerning  names,  and 
dresses,  and  decorations,  without  daring  to  show  such  interest  in  these 
vanities  as  actual  questions  on  the  subject  might  have  implied. 

A  stout  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen  guarded  the  gate  of  the  nun- 
nery, admitting  within  the  hallowed  precinct  the  few  only  who  were  to  be 
present  at  the  solemnity,  with  their  principal  attendants,  and  while  the 
former  were  ushered  with  all  due  ceremony  into  the  apartments  dressed  out 
for  the  occasion,  the  attendants,  although  detained  in  the  outer  court,  were 
liberally  supplied  with  refreshments  of  the  most  substantial  kind ;  and  had 
the  amusement,  so  dear  to  the  menial  classes,  of  examining  and  criticising 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  as  they  passed  into  the  interior  apartments 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus  employed  were  old  Raoul  the 
huntsman  and  his  jolly  dame  — he  gay  and  glorious,  in  a  new  cassoek  of 
green  velvet,  she  gracious  and  comely,  in  a  kirtle  of  yellow  silk,  fringed 
with  minivair,  and  that  at  no  mean  cost,  were  equally  busied  in  beholding 
the  gay  spectacle.  The  most  inveterate  wars  have  their  occasional  terms 
of  truce ;  the  most  bitter  and  boisterous  weather  its  hours  of  warmth  and 
of  calmness;  and  so  was  it  with  the  matrimonial  horizon  of  this  amiable 
pair,  which,  usually  cloudy,  had  now  for  brief  space  cleared  up.  The 
splendour  of  their  new  apparel,  the  mirth  of  the  spectacle  around  them, 
with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of  muscadine  quaffed  by  Raoul,  and  a  cup 
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Hay,  jet  tbe  melting  fire  of  a  fall  black  eye,  And  tne  genial  j^low  of  a  ripe 
and  crimson  cheek,  made  her  a  lively  type  of  the  fruitful  ana  jovial  Ango^t. 
Dame  Gillian  used  to  make  it  her  boast,  that  she  could  please  every  body 
with  her  gossip,  when  she  chose  it,  from  Raymond  Berenger  down  to  Robin 
the  horse-boy ;  and  like  a  good  housewife,  who,  to  keep  her  hand  in  use 
mil  Bometimes  even  condescend  to  dress  a  dish  for  her  husband's  sole  eating, 
she  now  thought  proper  to  practise  her  powers  of  pleasing  on  old  Raoul, 
fairly  conquering,  in  her  successful  sallies  of  mirth  and  satire,  not  only  his 
cynical  temperament  towards  all  human  kind,  but  his  peculiar  and  special 
disposition  to  be  testy  with  his  spouse.  Her  jokes,  sucn  as  they  were,  and 
the  coquetry  with  which  they  were  enforced,  had  such  an  effect  on  this 
Timon  of  the  woods,  that  he  curled  up  his  cynical  nose,  displayed  his  few 
straggling  teeth  like  a  cur  about  to  bite,  broke  out  into  a  barking  laugh, 
which  was  more  like  the  cry  of  one  of  his  own  hounds  —  stopped  short  in 
the  explosion,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  out  of  character; 
yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimonious  gravity,  shot  such  a  glance  at  Gillian 
as  made  his  nut-cracker  jaws,  pinched  eyes,  and  convolved  nose,  bear  no 
small  resemblance  to  one  of  those  fantastic  faces  which  decorate  the  upper 
end  of  old  bass  viols. 

"  Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog-leash  on  your  loving  wife,  as  if 
she  were  a  brach  of  the  kennel  ?"  said  August  to  January 

"  In  troth  is  it,"  answered  January,  in  a  frost-bitten  tone ;  —  "  and  so  it 
is  also  better  than  doing  the  brach-tricks  which  bring  the  leash  into  exer- 


cise." 


''Humph  !"  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  thought  her  husband's 
proposition  might,  bear  being  disputed  ;  but  instantly  changing  the  note  to 
that  of  tender  complaint,  "  Ah  I  Raoul,''  she  said,  "  do  you  not  remember 
how  you  once  beat  me  because  our  late  lord  —  Our  Lady  assoilzie  biml  — 
took  my  crimson  breast-knot  for  a  peony  rose  V* 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  huntsman ;  "I  remember  our  old  master  would  make 
such  mistakes — Our  Lady  assoilzie  him  I  as  you  say — The  best  hound  will 
hunt  counter." 

"And  how  could  you  think,  dearest  Raoul,  to  let  the  wife  of  thy  bosom 
go  so  long  without  a  new  kirtle?"  said  his  helpmate. 

"Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  young  lady  that  might  serve  a 
countess,''  said  Raoul,  his  concord  jarred  by  her  touching  this  chord  — 
"how  many  kirtles  wouldst  thou  have?" 

"  Only  two,  kind  Raoul ;  just  that  folk  may  not  count  their  children's  age 
by  the  date  of  Dame  Gillian's  last  new  gown." 

•*  Well,  well  —  it  is  hard  that  a  man  cannot  be  in  good-humour  once  and 
away  without  being  made  to  pay  for  it.  But  thou  shalt  have  a  new  kirtle 
at  Michaelmas,  when  I  sell  the  buck's  hides  for  the  season.  The  very  antlers 
should  bring  a  ^ood  penny  this  year." 

*'Ay,  ay,"  said  Gillian;  "I  ever  tell  thee,  husband,  the  horns  would  be 
worth  the  hide  in  a  fair  market." 

Kaoul  turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him,  and  there  is  no 
guessing  what  his  reply  might  have  been  to  this  seemingly  innocent  obser- 
Tation,  had  not  a  gallant  horseman  at  that  instant  entered  the  court,  and, 
dismounting  like  the  others,  gave  his  horse  to  the  charge  of  a  squire,  or 
equerry,  whoso^attire  blazed  with  emhroiderv. 
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"  Aad  women  also/'  replied  Raoal ; — **  why,  metHinliL  he  winked  on  the* 
just  now." 

*'  That  right  eye  of  thine  saw  never  true  since  oar  good  lord — Saint  Mary 
re^t  him  1 — flung  a  cap  of  wine  in  thy  face,  for  pressing  over  boldly  into  hu 
withd  ra  wing-room ." 

^*  I  marvel/'  said  Raoul,  as  if  he  heard  her  not,  "  that  yonder  ruffler 
comes  hither.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  suspected  to  have  attempted  th* 
Constable's  life,  and  that  they  have  not  spoken  together  for  five  years." 

'*  He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  invitation,  and  that  I  know  full  well," 
said  Dame  Gillian ;  '*  and  he  is  less  like  to  do  the  Constable  wrong  than  to 
have  wrong  at  his  hand,  poor  gentleman,  as  indeed  he  has  had  enough  of 
that  already." 

*'  And  who  told  thee  so  ?"  said  Raoul,  bitterly. 

**  No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  all  aboat  it  very  well,"  said  the  dame, 
who  began  to  fear  that,  in  displaying  her  triumph  of  superior  information, 
she  had  been  rather  over-communicative. 

"It  must  have  been  the  devil,  or  Randal  himself,"  said  Raoul,  **for  no 
other  mouth  is  large  enough  for  such  a  lie.  —  But  hark  ye,  Dame  Gillian, 
who  is  he  that  presses  forward  next,  like  a  man  that  scarce  sees  how  he 
g^es  t" 

"Even  your  angel  of  grace,  my  young  Squire  Damian,"  said  Dame 
Gillian. 

"  It  is  impossible !"  answered  Raoul — "  call  me  blind  if  thou  wilt ; — ^but 
I  have  pever  seen  man  so  changed  in  a  few  weeks  —  and  his  attire  is  flung 
on  him  so  wildly  as  if  he  wore  a  horse-cloth  round  him  instead  of  a  mantle 
—What  can  ail  the  youth?  —  ho  has  made  a  dead  pause  at  the  door,  as  if 
he  saw  something  on  the  threshold  that  debarred  his  entrance — Saint  fia* 
bert,  bat  he  looks  as  if  he  were  elf-stricken  I" 

"  You  ever  thought  him  such  a  treasure  1"  said  Gillian  ;  **  and  now  look 
at  him  as  he  stands  by  the  side  of  a  real  gentleman,  how  he  stares  and 
trembles  as  if  he  were  distraaght." 

*'  I  will  speak  to  him,"  said  Raoul,  forgetting  his  lameness,  and  sprinrin^ 
from  his  elevated  station  —  "I  will  speak  to  him ;  and  if  he  be  unwell,  I 
have  my  lancets  and  fleams  to  bleed  man  as  well  as  brute." 

"  And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient,"  muttered  Gillian, — "  a  dog-leech 
for  a  dreamy  madman,  that  neither  knows  his  own  disease  nor  the  way  to 
cure  it." 

Meanwhile  the  old  huntsman  made  his  way  towards  the  entrance,  before 
which  Damian  remained  standing,  in  apparent  uncertainty  whether  he  should 
enter  or  not,  regardless  of  the  crowd  around,  and  at  the  same  time  attract- 
ing their  attention  by  the  singularity  of  his  deportment. 

Raoul  had  a  private  regard  for  Damian ;  for  which,  perhaps,  it  WM  ft 
chief  reason,  that  of  late  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him 
in  a  tone  more  disrespectful  than  she  usually  applied  to  handsome  yoang 
men.  Besides,  he  understood  the  youth  was  a  second  Sir  Tristrem  in  siWsn 
sports  by  wood  and  river,  and  there  needed  no  more  to  fetter  Raool's  soul 
to  him  with  bands  of  steel.  He  saw  with  great  concern  his  conduct  attract 
general  notice,  mixed  with  some  ridicule. 

**  He  stands,"  said  the  town-jester,  who  had  crowded  into  the  gay  thrNig^ 
**  before  the  gate,  like  Balaam's  ass  in  the  Mystery,  when  the  animal  "^"^ 
-'^  tnuch  more  than  can  he  raah  hv  Anv  nnA  AlaA.'" 


/ 
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be  M  beoomiBg,  to  retire,  and  make  himself  more  fit  in  apparel  for  attend 
ing  on  a  Bolemnity  so  nearly  concerning  his  house. 

"  And  what  ails  my  apparel,  old  man  f "  said  Damian,  tnrning  sternly  on 
the  huntsman,  as  one  who  has  heen  hastily  and  uncivilly  roused  from  a 

reverie. 

"Only,  with  respect  to  your  valour,"  answered  the  huntsman,  "men  ao 
not  usually  put  old  mantles  over  new  doublets ;  and  methinks,  with  submts* 
Bioa,  that  ot  yours  neither  accords  with  your  dress,  nor  is  fitted  for  this 
noble  presence." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool  I"  answered  Damian,  "  and  as  green  in  wit  as  gray  in 
years.  Know  you  not  that  in  these  days  the  young  and  old  consort  together 
— contract  together — ^wed  together  ?  and  should  we  take  more  care  to  make 
our  apparel  consistent  than  our  actions  ?" 

**  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,"  said  Raoul,  "  forbear  these  wild  and  dan- 
gerous  words  I  they  may  be  heard  by  other  ears  than  mine,  and  cx>nstrued 
by  worse  interpreters.  There  may  be  here  those  who  will  pretend  to  track 
mischief  from  light  words,  as  I  would  find  a  buck  from  his  frayings.  Your 
cheek  is  pale,  my  lord,  your  e^e  is  blood-shot ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  retire !" 

"  I  will  not  retire,"  said  Damian,  with  yet  more  distemperature  of  manner, 
'*till  I  have  seen  the  Lady  Eveline." 

**  For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,"  ejaculated  Raoul,  "not  now  I — You  will 
io  my  lady  incredible  injury  by  forcing  yourself  into  her  presence  in  this 
condition." 

"Do  you  think  sol"  said  Damian,  the  remark  seeming  to  operate  as  a 
sedative  which  enabled  him  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts.  —  "Do  you 
really  think  so  ? — I  thought  that  to  have  looked  upon  her  once  more— but 
no — you  are  in  the  right,  old  man." 

He  turned  from  the  door  as  if  to  withdraw,  but  ere  he  could  accomplish 
his  purpose,  he  turned  yet  more  pale  than  before,  staggered,  and  fell  on  the 
pavement  ere  Raoul  could  afford  him  his  support,  useless  as  that  might 
^ve  proved.  Those  who  raised  him  wore  surprised  to  observe  that  his  gar- 
ments were  soiled  with  blood,  and  that  the  stams  upon  his  cloak,  which  had 
been  criticised  by  Raoul,  were  of  the  same  oomplezion.  A  grave-looking 
personage,  wrapped  in  a  sad-coloured  mantle,  came  forth  from  the  crowd. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  he  said ;  "  I  made  venesection  this  mcrning, 
and  commanded  repose  and  sleep  according  to  the  aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates;  but  if  young  gentlemen  will  neglect  the  ordinance  of  their  physi- 
cian, medicine  will  avenge  herself.  It  is  impossible  that  my  bandage  or 
ligature,  knit  by  these  fingers,  should  have  started,  but  to  avenge  the  neglect 
of  the  precepts  of  art." 

••  What  means  this  prate  ?"  said  the  voice  of  the  Constable,  before  which 
all  others  were  silent.  He  had  been  summoned  forth  just  as  the  rite  of 
espousal  or  betrothing  was  concluded,  on  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
Damian's  situation,  and  now  sternly  commanded  the  physician  to  replace 
the  bandages  which  had  slipped  from  his  nephew's  arm,  himself  assisting 
in  the  task  of  supporting  the  patient,  with  the  anxious  and  deeply  agitated 
feelings  of  one  who  saw  a  near  and  justly  valued  relative — as  yet,  the  heir 
of  his  fame  and  family — stretched  before  him  in  a  condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  the  powerful  and  the  fortunate  are  often  mingled  with 
jmoatience  of  in  term  nfo/1  nrnsnerihv.     "What  mAana  fhis?"  he^manded 
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not  by  force  or  yioleuce  upon  the  patient,  who  cannot  be  at  all  benefited 
unless  he  be  voluntarily  amenable  to  the  orders  of  his  medicum." 

"  Tell  me  not  of  your  jargon,"  said  De  Lacy ;  **  if  my  nephew  was  light- 
headed enough  to  attempt  to  come  hither  id  the  heat  of  a  delirious  dis- 
'-iCmper,  you  should  have  bad  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it  been  by  actual 
.orce." 

'*  It  may  be/'  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  joining  the  crowd,  who,  forgetting 
the  cause  which  had  brought  them  together,  were  now  assembled  about 
Damian,  "  that  more  powerful  was  the  magnet  which  drew  our  kinsman 
hither,  than  aught  the  leech  could  do  to  withhold  him/' 

The  Constable,  still  busied  about  his  nephew,  looked  up  as  Randal  spckc, 
and,  when  he  was  done,  asked,  with  formal  coldness  of  manner,  "  Ha,  fair 
kinsman,  of  what  magnet  do  you  speak  V 

**  Surely  of  your  nephew's  love  and  regard  to  your  lordship,"  answered 
Randal,  "  which,  not  to  mention  his  respect  for  the  lady  Eveline,  must  have 
compelled  him  hither,  if  his  limbs  were  able  to  bear  him.  —  And  here  the 
bride  comes,  I  think,  in  charity,  to  thank  him  for  his  zeal." 

"  What  unhappy  case  is  this  ?"  said  the  Lady  Eveline,  pressing  forward, 
much  disordered  with  the  intelligence  of  Damian's  danger,  which  had  been 
suddenly  conveyed  to  her.  "  Is  there  nothing  in  which  my  poor  service 
may  avail  ?" 

**  Nothing,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  rising  from  beside  his  nephew,  and 
taking  her  hand  ;  ''.your  kindness  is  here  mistimed.  This  motley  assembly, 
this  unseeming  conuision,  become  not  your  presence." 

"  Unless  it  could  be  helpful,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  eagerly.  *'  It  is  your 
nephew  who  is  in  danger  —  my  deliverer  —  one  of  my  deliverers,  I  would 
say." 

"  He  is  fitly  attended  by  his  chirurgeon,"  said  the  Constable,  leading 
back  his  reluctant  bride  to  the  convent,  while  the  medical  attendant  trium- 
phantly exclaimed, 

"Well  judgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to  withdraw  his  noble  Lady  from  tb^ 
host  of  petticoated  empirics,  who,  like  so  many  Amazons,  break  in  upon 
and  derange  the  regular  course  of  physical  practice,  with  their  petulant 
prognostics,  their  rash  recipes,  their  mithridate,  their  febrifuges,  their 
amulets,  and  their  charms.     Well  speaketh  the  Ethnic  poet» 

'Non  aadet,  ni£i  qo»  djdicit,  dare  qucid  niedicorum  est; 
PromittuDt  medici— tractant  fabruia  fabn.'" 

As  he  repeated  these  lines  with  much  emphasis,  the  doctor  permitted  his 
patient's  arm  to  drop  from  his  hand,  that  he  might  aid  the  cadence  with  a 
flourish  of  his  own.  '*  There,"  said  he  to  the  spectators,  **  is  what  noDe  of 
you  understand — no,  by  Saint  Luke,  nor  the  Constable  himself." 

*'  But  he  knows,  how  to  whip  in  a  hound  that  babbles  when  he  should  be 
busy,"  said  Raoul ;  and,  silenced  by  this  hint,  the  chirurgeon  betook  him- 
self to  his  proper  duty,  of  superintending  the  removal  of  young  Damian  to 
an  apartment  m  the  neighbouring  street,  where  the  symptoms  of  bis  disor- 
der seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  and  speedily  required  all  the 
skill  and  attention  which  the  leech  could  bestow. 

The  subscription  of  the  contract  of  marriage  had,  as  already  noticed, 
been  just  concluded,  when  the  company  assembled  on  the  occaiiioD  were 
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"It  bodes  nothing,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose — "it  is  our  fears  that 
•re  prophcstB,  not  those  trifles  which  we  take  for  augury.     For  God's  sak^ 
speak  to  my  lord  !     He  is  surprised  at  your  agitation." 

"Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himBelf,"  said  Eveline ;  " fitter  it  should  be 
told  at  his  bidding,  than  be  offered  by  me  unasked." 

The  Constable,  while  his  bride  stood  thus  conversing  with  her  maiden, 
had  also  observed,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  assist  his  nephew,  he  had  traofr 
ferred  part  of  his  blood  from  his  own  hands  to  Eveline's  dress.  He  came 
forward  to  apologize  for  what  at  such  a  moment  seemed  almost  ominous. 
"  Fair  lady/'  said  he,  "  the  olood  of  a  true  De  Lacy  can  never  bode  aught 
but  peace  and  happiness  to  you."  « 

Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  answered,  but  could  not  immediately 
fiii^  words.  The  faithful  Rose,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  hi 
ing  over  forward,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  compliment.  "Every .damsel  is 
bound  to  believe  what  you  say,  my  noble  lord,"  was  her  answer,  "  knowins 
how  readily  that  blood  hath  ever  flowed  for  protecting  the  distressed,  ana 
so  lately  for  our  own  relief." 

"It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,"  answered  the  Constable;  "and  the  Lady 
Eveline  is  happy  in  a  maiden  who  so  well  knows  how  to  speak  when  it  is 
her  own  pleasure  to  be  silent. — Come,  lady,"  he  added,  "let  us  hope  this 
mishap  of  my  kinsman  is  but  like  a  sacrifice  to  fortune,  which  permits  not 
the  brightest  hour  to  pass  without  some  intervening  shadow.  Damian,  I 
trust,  will  speedily  recover ;  and  be  we  mindful  that  the  blood-drops  which 
alarm  you  have  been  drawn  by  a  friendly  steel,  and  are  symptoms  rather 
of  recovery  than  of  illness.  —  Come,  dearest  lady,  your  silence  discourages 
our  friends,  and  wakes  in  them  doubts  whether  we  be  sincere  in  the  wel- 
come due  to  them.  Lot  me  be  your  sewer,"  he  said ;  and,  taking  a  silver 
ewer  and  napkin  from  the  sbinding  cupboard,  which  was  loaded  with  plate, 
he  presented  them  on  his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alarm  into  which  she  had  been  thrown 
by  some  supposed  coincidence  of  the  present  accident  with  the  apparition 
at  Baldringham,  Eveline,  entering  into  her  betrothed  husband's  humour, 
was  about  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  when  she'  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  hasty  messenger,  who,  coming  into  the  room  without  ceremony, 
informed  the  Constable  that  his  nephew  was  so  extremely  ill,  that  if  he 
hoped  to  see  him  alive,  it  would  be  necessary  he  should  come  to  his  lodgings 
instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief  adieu  to  Eveline  and  to  the  guests, 
who,  dismayed  at  this  new  and  disastrous  intelligence,  were  preparing  to 
disperse  themselves,  when,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  door,  he  was  met 
by  a  Paritor,  or  Summoner  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  whose  official  dresf 
had  procured  him  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  precincts  of  the  abbey. 

"  Deus  vobiscum,*'  said  the  paritor ;  "  I  would  know  which  of  this  fair 
company  is  the  Constable  of  Chester  ?" 

"  1  am  he,"  answeried  the  elder  De  Lacy ;  "  but  if  thy  business  be  not 
the  more  hasty,  I  cannot  now  sneak  with  thee  —  I  am  bound  on  matters  of 
life  and  death."  ^ 

•*  I  .take  all  Christian  people  to  witness  that  I  have  discharged  my  duty," 
said  the  paritor,  putting  into  the  hand  of  the  Constable  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment. 

"How  is  this,  fellow?'' said  thft  nonstable,  in  crreat  indisrnation  — "fof 
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'*'l8  the  Archbishop  present  in  this  city?'^  said  the  Oonstable,  afler  a  mo- 
ment's reflection — *'  I  knew  not  of  his  purpose  to  travel  hither,  still  less  of 
bis  purpose  to  exercise  authority  within  these  bounds." 

**  My  gracious  lord  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  paritor,  "  is  but  now  arrived 
in  this  city,  of  which  he  is  metropolitan ;  and,  besides,  by  his  apostolical 
commission,  a  legate  a  latere  hath  plenary  jurisdiction  throughout  all  Eng- 
land, as  those  may  find  (whatsoever  be  uieir  degree)  who  may  dare  to  dis- 
obey his  Simmons." 

**  Hark  thee,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  regarding  the  paritor  with  a 
grim  and  angry  countenance,  '*were  it  not  f^r  certain  respects,  which  I 
promise  thee  thy  tawny  hood  hath  little  to  do  with,  thou  wert  better  have 
swallowed  thy  citation,  seal  and  all,  than  delivered  it  to  me  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  saucy  terms.  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  master  I  will  see  him 
within  the  space  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  am  delayed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  a  sick  relation." 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more  humility  in  his  manner  than 
when  he  had  entered,  and  left  the  assembled  guests  to  look  upon  each  other 
in  silence  and  dismay. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
supremacy  pressed  both  on  the  clergy  and  laity  of  England  during  tb« 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Even  the  attempt  of  that  wise  and  courageous  monarch 
to  make  a  stand  for  the  independence  of  his  throne  in  the  memorable  case 
of  Thomas  h,  Becket,  had  such  an  unhappy  issue,  that,  like  a  suppresses' 
rebellion,  it  was  found  to  add  new  strength  to  the  domination  of  the  Church 
Since  the  submission  of  the  king  in  that  ill-fated  struggle,  the  voice  of  Rome 
had  double  potency  whenever  it  was  heard,  and  the  boldest  peers  of  England 
held  it  more  wise  to  submit  to  her  imperious  dictates,  than  to  provoke  a 
spiritual  censure  which  had  so  many  secular  consequences.  Hence  the 
slight  and  scornful  manner  in  which  the  Constable  was  treated  by  the  pr^ 
late  Baldwin  struck  a  chill  of  astonishment  into  the  assembly  of  friends 
whom  he  had  collected  to  witness  his  espousals ;  and  as  he  glanced  his 
haughty  eye  around,  he  saw  that  many  who  would  have  stood  by  him 
through  liiQ  and  death  in  any  other  quarrel,  had  it  even  been  with  his  sove- 
reign, were  turning  pale  at  the  very  thought  of  a  collision  with  the  Church. 
Embarrassed,  and  at  the  same  time  incensed  at  their  timidity,  the  Constable 
hasted  to  dismiss  them,  with  the  general  assurance  that  all  would  .be  well — 
that  his  nephew's  indisposition  was  a  trifling  complaint,  exaggerated  by  a 
conceited  physician,  and  by  his  own  want  of  care  —  and  that  the  message 
of  the  Archbishop,  so  unceremoniously  delivered,  was  but  the  consequence 
of  their  mutual  and  friendly  familiarity,  which  induced  them  sometimes, 
for  the  jest's  sake,  to  reverse  or  neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of  intercourse. 
— **  If  I  wanted  to  speak  with  the  prelate  Baldwin  on  express  business  and 
in  haste,  such  is  the  humility  and  indifference  to  form  of  that  worthy  pillar 
of  the  Church,  that  I  should  not  fear  ofience,"  said  the  Constable,  **  did  I 
send  the  meanest  horseboy  in  my  troop  to  ask  an  audience  of  him." 

So  he  spoke — but  there  wns  something  in  his  countenance  which  contra^ 
dieted  his  words ;  and  his  friends  and  relations  retired  from  the  splendid 
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5*y  5  ^^  *^«  parting  reverence  with  which  he  accompanied  his  words,  left 
™?^«»»o  pretext  for  continuing  his  attendance,  as  he  seemed  to  bay* 


designed. 


Oh,  were  I  aeaUsd  high  na  my  ambition, 

I'd  place  thia  naked  foot  on  necka  of  roonarcha  I 

MTsmiouB  Monm. 

The  nicdt  anxious  and  unhappy  moment  of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  life,  was  un- 
questionably that  in  which,  by  espousing  Eveline  with  all  civil  and  religious 
solemnity,  he  seemed  to  approach  to  what  for  some  time  he  had  considered 
as  the  prime  object  of  his  wishes.  He  was  assured  of  the  early  possession 
of  a  beautiful  and  amiable  wife,  endowed  with  such  advantage  of  worldly 
jwxis,  as  gratified  his  ambition  as  well  as  his  affections  —  Yet,  even  in  this 
fortunate  moment,  the  horizon  darkened  around  him,  in  a  manner  which 
presaged  nought  but  storm  and  calamity.  At  his  nephew's  lodging  he 
learned  that  the  pulse  of  the  patient  had  risen,  and  his  delirium  had  aug- 
mented, and  all  around  him  spoke  very  doubtfully  of  his  chance  of  reco- 
very, or  surviving  a  crisis  whicn  seemed  speedily  approaching.  The  Con- 
stable stole  towaSs  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  his  feelings  permitted 
him  not  to  enter,  and  listened  to  the  raving  which  the  fever  gave  rise  to. 
Aothin^r  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concerning 
Its  ordina«(y  occupations,  when  the  body  is  stretched  in  pain  and  danger 
upon  the  couch  or  severe  sickness ;  the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary  state 
of  health,  its  joys  or  its  labours,  renders  doubly  affecting  the  actual  help- 
lessness of  the  patient  before  whom  these  visions  are  rising,  and  we  feel  a 
corresponding  degree  of  compassion  for  the  sufferer  whose  thoughts  are 
^*5JJ<^«"ng  so  far  from  his  real  condition. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he  heard  his  nephew  shout  the  war-cry 
of  the  family  repeatedly,  appearing,  by  the  words  of  command  and  direc- 
tion, which  he  uttered  from  time  to  time,  to  be  actively  engaged  in  leading 
his  men-at-arms  against  the  Welsh.  At  another  time  he  uttered  various 
terms  of  the  manege,  of  falconry,  and  of  the  chase  —  be  mentioned  his 
nncle's  name  repeatedly  on  these  occasions,  as  if  the  idea  of  his  kinsman 
had  been  connected  alike  with  his  martial  encounters,  and  with  his  sports 
by  wood  and  river.  Other  sounds  there  were,  which  he  muttered  so  low  as 
to  be  altogether  indistinguishable. 

With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  towards  his  kinsman's  sufferings 
from  hearing  the  points  on  which  his  mind  wandered,  the  Constable  twice 
applied  his  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  in  order  to  enter  the  bedroom, 
and  twice  forebore,  his  eyes  running  faster  with  tears  than  he  chose  should 
be  witnessed  by  the  attendants  At  length,  relinquishing  his  purpose,  he 
hastily  left  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  followed  only  by  four  of  his 
personal  attendants,  rode  towjirda  the  nalaee  of  the  Bishop,  where,  as  he 
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this  (»b8tac\e  was  surmounted,  he  found  another  in  the  obstinacy  of  tlk, 
Archbishop's  attendants,  who  permitted  him  not,  though  announced  by 
name  and  title,  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  mansion,  until  they  should 
receive  the  express  command  of  their  master  to  that  effeA 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  slighting  reception.  He  had  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  in  full  confidence  of  being  instantly  admitted  into 
the  palace  at  least,  if  not  into  the  Prelate's  presence ;  and  as  he  now  stood 
on  foot  among  the  squires,  grooms,  and  horseboys  of  the  spiritual  lord,  he 
was  80  much  disgusted,  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  remount  his  horse,  and 
return  to  his  pavilion,  pitched  for  the  time  before  the  city  walls,  leaving  it 
to  the  Bishop  to  seek  him  there,  if  he  really  desired  an  interview.  Bu^  the 
necessity  of  conciliation  almost  immediately  rushed  on  his  mind,  and  sub* 
dued  the  first  haughty  impulse  of  his  offended  pride.  "If  our  wise  King," 
he  said  to  himself,  **  hath  held  the  stirrup  of  one  Prelate  of  Canterbury 
when  living,  and  submitted  to  the  most  degrading  observances  before  his 
shrine  when  dead,  surely  I  need  not  be  more  scrupulous  towards  his  priestly 
successor  in  the  same  overgrown  authority."  Another  thought,  which  he 
dared  hardly  to  acknowledge,  recommended  the  same  humble  and  submis- 
sive course.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  in  endeavouring  to  evade  his  vows 
as  a  crusader,  he  was  incurring  some  just  censure  from  the  Church ;  and 
he  ^as  not  unwilling  to  hope,  that  his  present  cold  and  scornful  reception 
on  Baldwin's  part,  might  be  meant  as  a  part  of  the  penance  which  his  con- 
Bcience  informed  him  his  conduct  was  about  to  receive. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacy  was  at  length  invited  to  enter  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of^loucester,  in  which  he  was  to  meet  the  Primate  or  Eng- 
land ;  but  there  was  more  than  one  brief  pause,  in  ^hall  and  anteroom,  ere 
he  at  length  was  admitted  to  Baldwin's  presence. 

The  successor  of  the.  celebrated  Becket  had  neither  the  extensive  views, 
nor  the  aspiring  spirit,  of  that  redoubted  personage ;  but,  o%  the  other 
hand,  saint  as  the  latter  had  become,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  in  his 
professions  for  the  weal  of  Christendom,  be  was  half  so  sincere  as  was  the 
present  Archbishop.  Baldwin  was,  in  truth,  a  man  well  qualified  to  defend 
the  powers  which  the  Church  had  gained,  though  perhaps  of  a  character 
too  sincere  and  candid  to  be  active  in  extending  them.  The  advancement 
of  the  Crusade  was  the  chief  business  of  his  life,  his  success  the  principal 
cause  of  his  pride ;  and,  if  the  sense  of  possessing  the  powers  of  eloquent 
persuasion,  and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his  purpose,  was  blended 
with  his  religious  zeal,  still  the  tenor,  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  his  death 
before  Ptolemais,  showed  that  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  infidels  was  the  unfeigned  object  of  all  his  exertions.  Hugo  de  Lacy 
well  knew  this ;  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  temper  appeared 
much  greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  interview  in  which  the  attempt  veas 
to  be  made,  than  he  had  suffered  himself  to  suppose  when  the  crisis  was  yet 
distant. 

The  Prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately  form,  with  features  rather 
too  severe  to  be  pleasing,  received  the  Constable  in  all  the  pomp  of  eccle» 
siastical  dignity.     He  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  oak,  richly  carved  with 
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A  chaplain  in  a  white  surplice  kneeled  at  a  little  distance  before  a  deiik, 
and  read  forth  from  an  illuminated  volume  stiine  portion  of  a  theological 
treatise,  in  which  Baldwin  appeared  so  deeply  interested,  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  Gonstahle,  who,  highly  displeased  at 
this  additional  slight,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  undeterniioed  whether 
to  interrupt  the  reader,  and  address  the  Prelate  at  once,  or  to  withdraw 
without  saluting  him  at  all.  Ere  he  had  formed  a  resolution,  the  chaplain 
had  arrived  at  some  convenient  pause  in  the  lecture,  where  the  Archbishop 
stopped  him  with,  "  iSaiis  est,  mi  Jili," 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  Baron  strove  to  conceal  the  embar- 
rassment with  which  he  approached  the  Prelate,  whose  attitude  was  plainly 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him  with  awe  and  solicitude.  He 
tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit  a  demeanour  of  such  ease  as  might  characterise 
their  old  friendship,  or  at  least  of  such  indifference  as  might  infer  the  pos- 
session of  perfect  tranquillity ;  but  he  failed  in  both,  and  hin  address  ex- 
pressed mortified  pride,  mixed  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  embarrassment. 
The  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  on  such  occasions  sure  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  haughtiest  of  the  laity. 

**  I  perceive,"  said  De  Lacy,  collecting  his  thoughts,  and  ashamed  to  find 
he  had  difficulty  in  doing  so,  —  **  I  perceive  that  an  old  friendship  is  here 
dissolved.  Methinks  Hugo  de  Lacy  might  have  expected  another  messen- 
ger to  summon  him  to  this  reverend  presence,  and  that  another  welcome 
should  wait  him  on  his  arrival.^' 

The  Archbishop  raised  himself  slowly  in  his  seat,  and  made  a  half-incli- 
nation towards  the  Constable,  who,  by  an  instinctive  desire  of  conciliation, 
returned  it  lower  than  be  had  intended,  or  than  the  scanty  coartesy  merited. 
The  Prelate  at  the  same  time  signing  to  his  chaplain,  the  latter  rose  to 
withdraw,  and  receiving  permission  in  the  phrase  **  Do  veniam"  retreated 
reverentialiy,  without  either  turning  his  back  or  looking  upwards,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  his  hands  still  folded  in  his  habit,  and  crossed  over  his 
bosom. 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disappeared,  the  Prelate's  brow  became 
more  open,  yet  retained  a  dark  shade  of  grave  displeasure,  and  he  replied 
to  the  address  of  De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising  from  his  seat.  **It  skills 
not  now,  my  lord,  to  say  what  the  brave  Constable  of  Chester  has  been  to 
the  poor  priest  Baldwin,  or  with  what  love  and  pride  we  beheld  him  assume 
the  holy  sign  of  salvation,  and,  to  honour  Him  by  whom  he  has  himself 
been  raised  to  honour,  vow  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land. 
If  I  still  see  that  noble  lord  before  me*,  in  the  same  holy  resolution,  let  me 
know  the  joyful  truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside  rochet  and  mitre,  and  tend  his 
horse  like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessary  by  such  menial  service  to  show  the 
cordial  respect  I  bear  to  him." 

*'  Reverend  father,"  answered  De  Lacy,  with  hesitation,  **  I  had  hoped 
that  the  propositions  which  were  made  to  you  on  my  part  by  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  might  have  seemed  more  satisfactory  in  your  eyes."  Then,  regain- 
ing his  native  confidence,  he  proceeded  with  more  assurance  in ,  speech  and 
manner;  for  the  cold  inflexible  looks  of  the  Archbishop  irritated  him.  "If 
these  proposals  can  be  amended,  my  lord,  let  me  know  in  what  points,  and. 
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tiftTe  been  wrought  in  Israel.  —  Nay,  interrupt  me  not  —  I  tell  thee,  pfuad 
baron,  that,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  thy  wisdom  is  but  as  folly — thy  courage, 
which  thou  dost  boast,  but  the  cowardice  of  a  village  maiden — thy  strength 
ireakness  —  thy  spear  an  osier,  and  thy  sword  a  bulrush." 

**  All  this  I  know,  good  father,"  said  the  Constable,  *'  and  have  ever 
heard  it  repeated  when  such  poor  services  as  I  may  have  rendered  are  gone 
and  past.  Marry,  when  there  was  need  for  my  helping  hand,  I  was  the 
very  good  lord  of  priest  and  prelate,  and  one  who  should  be  honoured  and 
prayed  for  with  patrons  and  founders  who  sleep  in  the  choir  and  under  the 
nigh  altar.  There  was  no  thought,  I  trow,  of  osier  or  of  bulrush,  when  I 
have  been  prayed  to  couch  my  lance  or  draw  my  weapon ;  it  is  only  when 
they  are  needless  that  they  and  their  owner  are  undervalued.  Well,  my 
reverend  father,  be  it  so,  —  if  the  Church  can  cast  the  Saracens  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  grooms  and  horseboys,  wherefore  do  you  preach  knights  and 
nobles  from  the  homes  and  the  countries  which  they  are  born  to  protect 
and  defend?'' 

The  Archbishop  looked  steadily  on  him  as  he  replied,  "  Not  for  the  sake 
of  their  fleshly  arm  do  we  disturb  your  knights  and  barons  in  their  prosecu- 
tion of  barbarous  festivities,  and  murderous  feuds,  which  you  call  enjoying 
their  homes  and  protecting  their  domains,  —  not  that  Omnipotence  requires 
their  arm  of  flesh  to  execute  the  great  predestined  work  of  liberation  —  but 
fur  the  weal  of  their  immortal  souls.''  These  last  words  he  pronounced 
with  great  emphasis. 

The  Constable  paced  the  floor  impatiently,  and  muttered  to  himself, 
*'  Such  is  the  airy  guerdon  for  which  hosts  on  hosts  have  been  drawn  from 
Europe  to  drench  the  sands  of  Palestine  with  their  gore--^such  the  Tain 
promises  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  barter  our  country,  our  lands,  and 
our  lives !" 

**  Is  it  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thus  ?"  said  the  Archbishop,  arising  from 
his  seat,  and  qualifying  his  tone  of  censure  with  the  appearance  of  shame 
and  of  regret  —  **  Is  it  he  who  underprizes  the  renown  of  a  knight —  the 
virtue  of  a  Christian  —  the  advancement  of  his  earthly  honour — the  more 
incalculable  profit  of  his  immortal  soul?  —  Is  it  he  who  desires  a  solid  and 
substantial  recompenso  in  lands  or  treasures,  to  be  won  by  warring  on  his 
less  powerful  neignbonrs  at  home,  while  knightly  honour  and  religious  faith, 
his  vow  as  a  knight  and  his  baptism  as  a  Christian,  call  him  to  a  more 
glorious  and  more  dangerous  strife?  —  Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the 
mirror  of  the  Anglo-Norman  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  can  conceive  such 
sentiments,  whose  words  can  utter  them  ?" 

**  Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed  with  taunts  and  reproaches, 
my  lord,"  answered  the  Constable,  colouring  and  biting  his  lip,  **  may  carry 
your  point  with  others  ;  but  I  am  of  a  temper  too  solid  to  be  either  wheedled 
or  goaded  into  measures  of  importance.  Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of 
affected  amazement;  and  believe  me,  that  whether  he  goes  to  the  Crusade 
or  abides  at  home,  the  character  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  remain  as  unimpeached 
in  point  of  courage  as  that  of  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  point  ot  sancti- 
tude." 

**  May  it  stand  much  hieber,"  said  the  Archbishop,  **  than  the  rcDutation 
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rolnntarily  assumed,  the  soldier  of  God  himself;  nor  can  yoo  fly  from 
jronr  standard  -without  such  infamy  as  even  coistrels  or  grooms  are  unwill 
ing  to  incur." 

"  Tou  deal  all  too  hardly  with  us,  my  lord,"  said  Hugo  de  LacT,  stopping 
short  in  his  troubled  walk.  **  You  of  the  spirituality  make  us  laymen  the 
pack-horses  of  your  own  concerns,  and  climb  to  ambitious  heights  by  the 
help  of  our  over-burdened  shoulders;  but  all  hath  its  limits -^Beoket 
transgressed  it,  and " 

A  gloomy  and  expressive  look  corresponded  with  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  this  broken  sentence;  and  the  Prelate,  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  replied,  in  a  firm  and  determined  voice,  *' And  he  was  murdered! 
—  that  is  what  you  dare  to  hint  to  me  — even  to  me,  the  successor  of  that 
glorified  saint  —  as  a  motive  for  complying  with  your  fickle  and  selfish  wish 
to  withdraw  your  hand  from  the  plough.  You  know  not  to  whom  you 
address  such  a  threat.  True,  Becket,  from  a  saint  militant  on  earth,  arrived, 
by  the  bloody  path  of  martyrdom,  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  Heaven ;  and 
no  less  true  is  it,  that,  to  attain  a  seat  a  thousand  degrees  beneath  that  of 
his  blessed  predecessor,  the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing  to  submit, 
nnder  Our  Lady's  protection,  to  whatever  the  worst  of  wicked  men  can 
inflict  on  his  earthly  frame.'' 

"  There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reverend  father,"  said  Lacy, 
recollecting  himself,  "  where  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  danger.  I  pray 
vou,  let  us  debate  this  matter  more  deliberately.  I  have  never  meant  to 
Dreak  off  my  purpose  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  only  to  postpone  it.  Methinks 
the  offers  that  1  have  made  are  fair,  and  ought  to  obtain  for  me  what 
has  been  granted  to  others  in  the  like  case  —  a  slight  delay  in  the  time  of 
my  departure." 

"  A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a  leader  as  you,  noble  De  Lacy," 
answered  the  Prelate,  '*  were  a  death-blow  to  our  holy  and  most  gallant 
enterprise.  To  meaner  men  we  might  have  granted  the  privilege  of  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage,  even  although  they  care  not  for  the  sorrows  of 
Jacob ;  l>ut  you,  my  lord,  are  a  main  prop  of  our  enterprise,  and,  being 
withdrawn,  the  whole  fabric  may  fall  to  the  ground.  Who  in  England  will 
deem  hinaself  obliged  to  press  forward,  when  Hugo  de  Lacy  falls  back? 
Think,  nay  lord,  less  upon  your  plighted  bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted 
word ;  and  believe  not  that  a  onion  can  ever  come  to  good,  which  shakes 
your  purpose  towards  our  blessed  undertaking  for  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tendom." 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Prelate,  and 
began  to  give  way  to  bis  arguments,  though  most  reluctantly,  and  only 
because  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  time  left  him  no  means  of  combating 
his  arguments,  otherwise  than  by  solicitation.  **  I  admit,"  he  said,  "  my 
engagements  for  the  Crusade,  nor  have  I  —  I  repeat  it  —  farther  desire  than 
that  brief  interval  which  may  be  necessary  to  place  my  important  affairs  in 
order.     Meanwhile,  ray  vassals,  led  by  my  nephew         " 

"Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power,"  said  the  Prelate.  "Who 
knows  whether,  in  resentment  of  thy  seeking  after  other  things  than  his 
most  holy  cause,  thy  nephew  may  not  be  called  hence,  even  while  we  speak 
together?"  k  '  .. 

'•  Ood  forbid !''  said  the  Baron,  starting  up,  as  if  about  to  fly  to  his 
nephew's  assistance;  then  suddenly  pausing,  he  turned  on  the  Prelate  a 
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The  Arclibiskop  perceived  he  had  at  length  touched  the  chord  t6  whick 
bis  refraotorj  penitent's  heart-strings  must  needs  vibrate.  He  replied  with 
circumspection,  as  well  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  —  "Far  be  it 
from  me  to  presume  to  interpret  the  counsels  of  Heaven !  but  we  read  in 
Scripture,  that  when  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  the  teeth  of  the  children 
are  set  on  edge.  What  so  reasonable  as  that  we  should  be  punished  for  our 
pride  and  contumacy,  by  a  judgment  specially  calculat«d  to  abate  and  bend 
that  spirit  of  surquedry  ?*  You  vourself  best  know  if  this  disease  clung  to 
thy  nephew  before  you  had  meditated  defection  from  the  banner  of  the 
Cross." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  hastily  recollected  himself,  and  found  that  it  was  indeed 
true,  that,  until  he  thought  of  his  union  with  Eveline,  there  had  appeared 
no  change  in  his  nephew's  health.  His  silence  and  confusion  did  not  escape 
the  artful  Prelate.  He  took  the  hand  of  the  warrior  as  he  stood  before  him 
overwhelmed  in  doubt,  lest  his  preference  of  the  continuance  of  his  own 
bouse  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  have  been  punished  by 
the  disease  which  threatened  his  nephew's  life.  "  Come,"  he  said,  **  noble 
De  Lacy — the  judgment  provoked  by  a  moment's  presumption  may  be  even 
yet  averted  by  prayer  and  penitence.  The  dial  went  back  at  the  prayer  of 
the  good  King  Ilezekiah — down,  down  lipon  thy  knees,  and  doubt  not  that, 
with  confession,  and  penance,  and  absolution,  thou  mayst  yet  atone  for  thy 
falling  away  from  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  by  the  fears  lest  his  delay  was  punished  by  his  nephew's  indisposition 
and  danger,  the  Constable  sunk  on  his  knees  before  the  Prelate,  whom  he 
had  shortly  before  well-nigh  braved,  confessed,  as  a  sin  to  be  deeply  re- 
pented of,  his  purpose  of  delaying  his  departure  for  Palestine,  and  received, 
with  patience  at  least,  if  not  with  willing  acquiescence,  the  penance  inflicted 
by  the  Archbishop ;  which  consisted  in  a  prohibition  to  proceed  farther  in 
bis  proposed  wedlock  with  the  Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was  returned  from 
Palestine,  where  he  was  bound  by  his  vow  to  abide  for  the  term  of  three 
years. 

**  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,"  said  the  Prelate,  **  once  more  my  best  beloved 
and-niost  honoured  friend — is  not  thy  bosom  lighter  since  thou  hast  thos 
nobly  acquitted  thee  of  thy  debt  to  Heaven,  and  cleansed  thy  gallant  spirit 
from  those  selfish  and  earthly  stains  which  dimmed  its  brightness?" 

The  Constable  sighed.  *'  My  happiest  thoughts  at  this  moment,"  he  said, 
"  would  arise  from  knowledge  that  my  nephew's  health  is  amended." 

"  Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble  Damian,  your  hopeful 
and  valorous  kinsman,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "for  well  I  trust  shortly  ye 
shall  hear  of  his  recovery ;  or  that,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  him  to 
a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be  so  easy,  and  his  arrival  in  yonder  haven 
of  bliss  so  speed v,  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  have  died  than  to  have 
lived." 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  gather  from  his  countenance  more 
certainty  of  his  nephew's  fate  than  his  words  seemed  to  imply;  and  the 
Prelate,  to  escape  being  farther  pressed  on  the  subject  on  which  he  was  per- 
haps conscious  he  had  ventured  too  far,  rung  a  silver  bell  which  stood  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  commanded  the  chaolain  who  entered  at  the  summons. 
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l^Zf  ^^^[^^^^^^  of  natural  affections  and  desires  to  the  doing  of  Heaven's 

ice  out  It  was  rewarded  with  a  guerdon  either  temporal  or  spiritual." 
menta  nf  ^^   • '  *  ™^°  singularly  dressed  entered  the  apartment.     Uis  gar- 
or  oWnn  7*^"?*^^^  colours,  and  showily  disposed,  were  none  of  the  newes* 
henowsto'od^^^  ^^  ^^^®  they  altogether  fitting  for  the  presence  in  which 

min^rJ  "^'^'  ®^I'^^  •"  ^^'^  *^®  Prelate;  "when  was  it  that  jugglers  and 
miuHireis  pressed  into  the  company  of  such  as  we  without  permission?" 

rr»vpro  ^  1*'*^^  ?^^' '  ®*^^  *^®  ^^°*  *'  ™y  instant  business  was  not  with  your 
nZlZiA  ^^^^^^^V^  but  with  my  lord  the  Constable,  to  whom  I  will  hope  that 
my  good  news  may  atone  for  my  evil  apparel." 

opeak,  sirrah,  does  my  kinsman  live?"  said  the  Constable  eagerly. 
r«A  *K    1  "  [       *^  ^^^®'  ™y  ^^^^^*'  answered  the  man— "a  favourable  crisLi 
lAn^^  ^eefhes  call  it)  hath  taken  place  in  his  disorder,  and  they  are  no 
longer  under  any  apprehensions  for  his  life." 
ConstaW  ^  praised,  that  hath  granted  me  so  much  mercy !"  said  the 

a;H  i^^^ui'  ®^1^  ^"  '^P^^®^  *^«  Archbishop  solemnly.—"  About  what  period 
did  this  blessed  change  take  plwse  ?" 

fpll  ^*^®®^?  *  quarter  of  an  hour  since,"  said  the  messenger,  "  a  soft  sleep 
frtii  *u  ®*^^  y^"^^'  ^^^®  ^^'^  "P^o  *  parched  field  in  summer— he  breathed 
for  hluif  ^»'  ^^"^^"^  lieat  abated— and,  as  I  said,  the  leeches  no  longer  fear 

nlut^^'^^i? T?*^'^  ^^^  ^°"^'  ™y  ^''^  Constable  ?"  said  the  Bishop,  with  e^ 
thr       k"IL  ^^^'^  y°"  stooped  to  those  counsels  which  Heaven  suggested 

*nrougd  the  meanest  of  its  servants  I  But  two  words  avouching  penitence 
out  one  brief  prayer— and  some  kind  saint  has  interceded  for  an  instant 
n^nng,  and  a  liberal  granting  of  thy  petition.  Noble  Hugo,"  he  continued, 
^i?if-^i.  ?.  °^  ^^  *  species  of  enthusiasm,  "surely  Heaven  designs  to 
wori  mgb  things  by  the  hand  of  him  whose  faults  are  thus  readily  forgiven 
—wnose  prayer  is  thus  instantly  heard.    For  this  shall  Te  Deum  Laudamtu 

A  ^^  in  eacn  church,  and  each  convent  in  Gloucester,  ere  the  world  be  a 
flay  older." 

The  Constable,  no  less  joyful,  though  perhaps  less  able  to  perceive  an 
especial  providence  m  his  nephew's  recovery,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
messenger  of  the  good  tidings,  by  throwing  him  his  purse. 

1  thank  you.  noble  lord,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  if  I  stoop  to  pick  up  this 
lAste  ot  your  bounty,  it  is  only  to  restore  it  again  to  the  donor." 
^aUv'^A^^^'  ^^V  ^^^  **^®  Constable,  "methinks  thy  coat  seems  not  so 

"  H  °!k  ^  ,"®.®^8  make  thee  spurn  at  such  a  guerdon." 
«*^f    1  ^     u^  designs  to  catch  larks,  my  lord,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  must 
not  Close  his  net  upon  sparrows— I  have  a  greater  boon  to  ask  of  your  lord- 
Bbip  and  therefore  I  decline  your  present  gratuity." 

Ul^A  ^^f^l  ^^^'  ^*'"  said  the  Constable,— "I. am  no  knight-errant,  to 
oina  myselt  by  promise  to  grant  it  ere  I  know  its  import ;  but  do  thou  come 

5-  ^^  P*7/>o»  to-morrow,  and  thou  wilt  not  find  me  unwilling  to  do  what 
18  reason."  *^ 

_   So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  Prelate,  and  returned  homeward,  failing 
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He  was  a  iniiastrel— in  hi«  mood 

Was  wisdom  luix'd  with  folly; 
A  tame  companion  to  the  good, 
But  wdil  and  fierce  among  the  rode, 

And  jovial  with  the  j<>Uy. 

Archibald  A&KSTEONa. 

Ths  events  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  of  a  nature  so  interesting,  ano 
latterly  so  harassing,  that  the  Constable  felt  weary  as  after  a  sererely  con- 
tested battle-field,  and  slept  soundly  until  the  earliest  beams  of  dawn 
saluted  hira  throueh  the  opening  of  the  tent.  It  was  then  that,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  satisfaction,  he  began  to  review  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  condition  since  the  preceding  morning.  He 
had  then  risen  an  ardent  bridegroom,  anxious  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fair  bride,  and  scrupulous  about  his  dress  and  appointments,  as  if  he 
had  been  as  young  in  years  as  in  hopes  and  wishes.  This  was  over,  and  he 
had  now  before  him  the  painful  task  of  leaving  his  betrothed  for  a  term  of 
years,  even  before  wedlock  had  united  them  indissolubly,  and  of  reflecting 
that  she  was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  assail  female  constancy  in  a 
situation  thus  critical.  When  the  immediate  anxiety  for  his  nephew  was 
removed,  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  he  had  been  something  hasty  in 
listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  believing  that  Dami- 
an's  death  or  recovery  depended  upon  his  own  accomplishing,  to  the  letter, 
and  without  delay,  his  vow  for  the  Holy  Land.  **  How  many  princes  and 
kings,"  he  thought  to  himself,  **have  assumed  the  Cross,  and  delayed  or 
renounced  it,  yet  lived  and  died  in  wealth  and  honour,  without  sustaining 
such  a  visitation  as  that  with  which  Baldwin  threatened  me ;  and  in  what 
case  or  particular  did  such  men  deserve  more  indulgence  than  1 7  Bat  the 
die  is  now  cast,  and  it  signifies  little  to  inquire  whether  my  obedience  to 
the  mandates  of  the  Church  has  saved  the  life  of  my  nephew,  or  whether  I 
have  not  fallen,  as  laymen  are  wont  to  fall,  whenever  there  is  an  encounter 
of  wits  betwixt  them  and  those  of  the  spirituality.  I  would  to  God  it  may 
prove  otherwise,  since,  girding  on  my  sword  as  Heaven's  champion,  I  might 
the  better  expect  Heaven's  protection  for  her  whom  I  must  unhappily  leave 
behind  me." 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he  heard  the  warders  at 
the  entrance  of  his  tent  challenge  some  one  whose  footsteps  were  heard 
approaching  it.  The  person  stopped  on  their  challenge,  and  presently  after 
was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rote,  (a  small  species  of  lute,)  the  strings  of 
which  were  managed  by  means  of  a  small  wheel.  After  a  short  prelade, 
a  manly  voice,  of  good  compass,  sung  verses,  which,  translated  into  modem 
language,  might  run  nearly  thus: 

I.  •  n.  . 

"  Soldier,  wake— the  day  ie  ;>eeping,  **  Arm  and  ap-~the  momii^r  beam 
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Yet  ench  is  up,  and  MUsh  hiia  tniPd 

Since  first  the  peep  <>f  dawii  hu  rauied ; 

And  each  is  eaKerrr  in  hi*  aim 

Than  he  who  Darters  life  for  fame. 

Up.  up,  and  arm  thee,  mm  of  terror! 

Be  thy  bright  ahield  the  niMminif;'*  mirror.* 

When  the  song  was  finisbed,  the  Constable  heard  some  talking  without, 
and  presently  Philip  Quarine  entered  the  pavilion  to  tell  that  a  person,  com« 
hither  as  he  said  by  the  Constable's  appointment,  waited  permission  to 
speak  with  him. 

'*  By  my  appointment  ?"  said  De  Lacy  ;  "  admit  him  immediately." 

The  messenj^er  of  the  preceding  evening  entered  the  tent,  holding  in  one 
hand  his  graall  cap  and  feather,  in  the  other  the  rote  on  which  he  had  been 
jast  playing.     His  attire  was  fantastic,  consisting  of  more  than  one  inner 
dress  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  brightest  and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed 
■0  as  to  contrast  with  each  other — the  upper  garment  was  a  very  short  Nor- 
man cloak,  in  bright  green.     An  embroidered  girdle  sustainea,  in  lieu  of 
offensive  weapons,  an  inkhorn  with  its  appurtenances  on  the  one  side,  on 
the  other  a  knife  for  the  purposes  of  the  table.     His  hair  was  cut  in  imita- 
tion of  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  designed  to  intimate  that  he  had 
arrived  to  a  certain  rank  in  his  profession ;  for  the  Joyous  Science,  as  the 
profession  of  minstrelsy  was  termed,  had  its  various  ranks,  like  the  degrees 
m  the  church  and  in  chivalry.     The  features  and  the  manners  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  his  profession  and  habit ;  for,  as  the  latter 
was  gay  and  fantastic,  the  former  had  a  cast  of  gravity,  and  almost  of 
sternness,  which,  unless  when  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  poetical 
and  nusical  exertions,  seemed  ra'her  to  indicate  deep  reflection,  than  the 
thoughtless  vivacity  of  observation  which  characterized  most  of  his  brethren. 
His   countenance,  though   not  handsome,  had  therefore  something  in  it 
striking  and  impressive,  even  from  its  very  contrast  with  the  particoloured 
haes  and  fluttering  shape  of  his  vestments ;  and  the  Constable  felt  something 
inclined  to  patronfze  him,  as  he  said,  "Good-morrow,  friend,  and  I  thank 
thee  for  thy  morning  greeting ;  it  was  well  sung  and  well  meant,  for  when 
we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink  him  how  time  passes,  we  do  him  the  credit 
of  supposing  that  he  can  employ  to  advantage  that  flitting  treasure." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed  to  pause  and  make  an  effort 
ere  he  replied,  "  My  intentions,  at  least,  were  good,  when  I  ventured  to  dis- 
turb my  lord  thus  early ;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  boldness  hath  not 
been  evil  received  at  his  hand." 

•*  True,"  said  the  Constable,  "  you  had  a  boon  to  ask  of  me.  Be  speedy, 
and  say  thy  request  —  my  leisure  is  short." 

"  It  is  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the  Holy  Land,  my  lord,"  said  the 
man. 

"  Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly  grant,  my  friend,"  answered  De 
Lacy  —  **  Thou  art  a  minstrel,  art  thou  not?" 

'*  An  unworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Science,  my  lord,"  said  the  musician ; 
"  yet  let  me  say  for  myself,  that  I  will  not  yield  to  the  king  of  minstrels, 
Geoffrey  Rudel,  though  the  King  of  England  hath  given  him  four  manors 
for  one  song.     I  would  be  willing  to  contend  with  him  in  romance,  lay,  or 
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the  ohAractcr  of  a  younger  gallant.  "  Thou  art  a  jester,"  he  said,  "  I  wa^ 
rant  me,  in  addition  to  tliy  other  qualities." 

"  No,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  it  is  a  branch  of  our  profession  which  I 
have  for  some  time  renounced  —  my  fortunes  have  put  me  out  of  tune  for 
jesting." 

"  Nay,  comrade,"  said  the  Constable,  '*  if  thou  hast  been  hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  world,  and  canst  comply  with  the  rules  of  a  family  so  atrictlj 
ordered  as  mine,  it  is  possible  we  may  agree  together  better  than  I  thought 
What  is  thy  name  and  country?  thy  speech,  methinks,  sounds  86mewfaat 
foreign." 

"  I  am  an  Armorican,  my  lord,  from  the  merry  shores  of  Morbihan ;  and 
hence  my  tongue  hath  some  touch  of  my  country  speech.  My  name  is 
Renault  Vidal." 

*'  Such  being  the  case,  Renault,"  said  the  Constable,  "  thou  shalt  follow 
me,  and  1  will  give  orders  to  the  master  of  my  household  to  have  thee  attired 
something  according  to  thy  function,  but  in  more  orderly  guise  than  thoa 
now  appearest  in.     Dost  thou  understand  the  use  of  a  weapon  ?" 

**  Indifferently,  my  lord,"  said  the  Armorican  ;  at  the  same  time  taking  a 
Bword  from  the  wall,  he  drew,  and  made  a  pass  with  it  so  close  to  the  Con- 
stable's body  as  he  sat  on  the  couch,  that  he  started  up,  crying,  **  Villain, 
forbear !" 

**La  you!  noble  sir,"  replied  Vidal,  lowering  with  all  submission  the 

Eoint  of  his  weapon  —  *^I  have  already  given  you  a  proof  of  sleight  which 
as  alarmed  even  your  experience  —  I  have  an  hundred  other  besides." 
'*  It  may  be  so,"  said  De  Lacy,  somewhat  ashamed  at  having  shown  him- 
self moved  by  the  sudden  and  lively  action  of  the  juggler ;  *'  but  I  love  not 
jesting  with  edge-tools,  and  have  too  much  to  do  with  sword  and  sword- 
blows  in  earnest,  to  toy  with  them ;  so  I  pray  you  let  us  have  no  more  of 
this,  but  call  me  my  squire  and  my  chamberlain,  for  I  am  about  to  array 
me  and  go  to  mass."  *" 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  performed,  it  was  the  Constable's 
intention  to  visit  the  Lady  Abbess,  and  communicate,  with  the  necessary 
precautions  and  qualifications,  the  altered  relations  in  which  he  was  placed 
towards  her  niece,  by  the  resolution  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt,  of 
departing  for  the  Crusade  before  accomplishing  his  marriage,  in  the  terms 
of  the  precontract  already  entered  into.  He  was  conscious  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  good  lady  to  this  change  of  measures,  and  he  delayed 
some  time  ere  he  could  think  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  and  soft- 
ening the  unpleasant  intelligence.  An  interval  was  also  spent  in  a  visit  to 
his  nephew,  whose  state  of  convalescence  continued  to  be  as  favourable,^  as 
if  in  truth  it  had  been  a  miraculous  consequence  of  the  Constable's  having 
complied  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian,  the  Constable  proceeded  to  the  convent  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbess.  But  she  had  been  already  made  acquainted  wiUi 
the  circumstances  which  he  came  to  communicate,  by  a  still  earlier  visit 
from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  himself.  The  Primate  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  mediator  on  this  occasion,  conscious  that  his  success  of  the  even  ing 
before  must  have  placed  the  Constable  in  a  delicate  situation  with  the  rela- 
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with  the  future  honours  to  l>e  won  by  the  Constable  in  the  Holy  Land .  the 
Bplendour  of  which  would  attach  not  to  his  lady  alone,  but  to  ail  in  tLk 
remotest  degree  allied  to  or  connected  with  her.  All  his  eloquence  wa«  to 
no  purpose,  though  upon  so  favourite  a  topic  he  exerted  it  to  the  utmost. 
The  Abbess,  it  is  true,  remained  silent  for  a  moment  after  his  arguments 
had  been  exhausted,  but  it  was  only  to  consider  how  she  should  intimate  in 
a  suitable  and  reverent  manner,  that  children,  the  usual  attendants  of  a 
happy  union,  and  the  existence  of  which  she  looked  to  for  the  continuation 
of  the  house  of  her  father  and  brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with  any 

Srot^ability,  unless  the  precontract  was  followed  by  marriage,  and  the  resi- 
ence  of  the  married  parties  in  the  same  country.  She  therefore  insisted, 
that  the  Constable  having  altered  his  intentions  in  this  most  important  par- 
ticular, the  JiangaUles  should  be  entirely  abrogated  and  set  aside ;  and  she 
demanded  of  the  Primate,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that,  as  he  had  interfered  to 
prevent  the  bridegroom's  execution  of  nis  original  purpose,  he  should  now 
assist  with  his  influence  wholly  to  dissolve  an  engagement  which  had  been 
thus  materially  innovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had  himself  occasioned  De  Lacy't 
breach  of  contract,  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  and  reputation  to  prevent 
consequences  so  disagreeable  to  his  friend,  as  the  dissolution  of  an  engage- 
ment in  which  his  interest  and  inclinations  were  alike  concerned.  He 
reproved  the  Lady  Abbess  for  the  carnal  and  secular  views  which  she,  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and 
concerning  the  interest  of  her  house.  He  even  upbraided  her  with  selfishly 
preferring  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  Berenger  to  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  denounced  to  her  that  Heaven  would  be  avenged  of  the 
shortsighted  and  merely  human  policy,  which  postponed  the  interests  of 
Christendom  to  those  of  an  individual  family. 

After  this  severe  homily,  the  Prelate  took  his  departure,  leaving  the 
Abbess  highly  incensed,  though  she  prudently  forbore  returning  any  irre- 
verent answer  to  his  paternal  admonition. 

In  this  humour  the  venerable  lady  was  found  by  the  Constable  himself^ 
when  with  some  embarrassment,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  the  neces- 
sity of  his  present  departure  for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sullen  dignity ;  her  ample  black 
robe  and  scapular  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  swell  out  in  yet  prouder  folds  as 
she  listened  to  the  reasons  and  the  emergencies  which  compelled  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester  to  defer  the  marriage  which  he  avowed  was  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart,  until  after  his  return  from  the  Crusade,  for  which  he  was 
about  to  set  forth. 

"  Methinks,''  replied  the  Abbess,  with  much  coldness,  "  if  this  communi- 
cation is  meant  for  earnest,  —  and  it  were  no  fit  business  —  I  myself  no  fit 
person, — for  jesting  with — methinks  the  Constable's  resolution  should  have 
been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday  before  the  fian^illes  had  united  his  troth 
with  that  of  Eveline  Berenger,  under  expectations  very  different  from  those 
which  he  now  announces." 

"  On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  reverend  lady,"  said  the 
Constable,  "I  had  not  then  the  slightest  thought  that  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  take  a  step  no  less  distressing  to  me,  than,  as  I  see  with  pain,  it  is 
nnpleasing  to  you." 
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08  in  the  same  situation  in  which  we  stood  yesterday  morning ;  and,  by 
joining  with  my  niece  and  her  friends  in  desinn^  the  abrogation  of  a  mar- 
riage contract,  entered  into  with  very  different  views  from  those  which  you 
now  entertain,  put  a  young  person  in  that  state  of  liberty  of  which  she  is 
at  present  deprived  by  her  contract  with  you.*' 

"Ah,  madam  I''  said  the  Constable,  **  what  do  you  ask  of  me?  and  in  a 
tone  how  cold  and  indifferent  do  you  demand  me  to  resign  hopes,  the  dearest 
which  iny  bosom  ever  entertained  since  the  life-blood  warmed  it!" 

•*  I  am  unacquainted  with  language  belonging  to  such  feelings,  my  lord," 
replied  the  Abbess  ;  "  but  methmks  the  prospects  which  could  be  so  easily 
adjourned  for  years,  might,  by  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  farther  self-control, 
be  altogether  abandoned/' 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  nor  did  he  answer  nntil  after 
a  considerable  pause.  "  If  your  niece,  madam,  shares  the  sentiments  which 
you  have  expressed,  I  could  not,  indeed,  with  justice  to  her,  or  perhaps  to 
myself,  desire  to  retain  that  interest  in  her,  which  our  solemn  espousals 
have  given  me.  But  I  must  know  my  doom  from  her  own  lips ;  and  if  it  is 
as  severe  as  that  which  your  expressions  lead  me  to  fear,  I  will  go  to  Pales- 
tine the  better  soldier  of  Heaven,  that  I  shall  have  little  left  on  earth  thai 
can  interest  me.'' 

The  Abbess,  without  farther  answer,  called  on  her  Praecentrix,  and  de- 
sired her  to  command  her  niece's  attendance  immediately.  The  Praecentrix 
bowed  reverently,  and  withdrew. 

"  May  I  presume  to  inquire,"  said  De  Lacy,  **  whether  the  Lady  Eveline 
hath  been  possessed  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  this  un- 
happy alteration  in  my  purpose  ?" 

"  I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her  from  point  to  point/'  said  the 
Abbess,  "even  as  it  was  explained  to  me  this  morning  by  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury,  (for  with  him  I  have  already  spoken  upon  the  subject,)  and 
ooBfirmed  but  now  by  your  lordship's  own  mouth." 

"  I  am  little  obliged  to  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  Constable,  "  for  having 
forestalled  my  excuses  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  most  important  for  me 
that  they  should  be  accurately  stated,  and  favourably  received.'' 

"  That,"  said  the  Abbess,  **  is  but  an  item  of  the  account  betwixt  you  and 
the  Prelate, — it  concerns  not  us." 

"  Dare  I  venture  to  hope,"  continued  De  Lacy,  without  taking  offence  at 
the  dryness  of  the  Abbess's  manner,  "  that  Lady  Eveline  has  heard  this  most 
nnhappy  change  of  circumstances  without  emotion, — I  would  say,  without 
displeasure  ?" 

**  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Abbess, 
"  and  it  is  our  custom  to  punish  a  breach  of  faith  or  to  contemn  it — never 
to  grieve  over  it.  What  my  niece  may  do  in  this  case,  I  know  not  I  ani 
a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered  from  the  world,  and  would  advise  peace 
and  Christian  forgiveness,  with  a  proper  sense  of  contempt  for  the  unworthy 
treatment  which  she  has  received.  She  has  followers  and  vassals,  and 
friends,  doubtless,  and  advisers,  who  may  not,  in  blinded  zeal  for  worldly 
honour,  recommend  to  her  to  sit  down  slightly  with  this  injury,  but  desire 
she  should  rather  appeal  to  the  King,  or  to  the  arms  of  her  father's  followers. 
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•jelids  expressed  recent  tears ;  yet  amidst  these  natural  ^igns  of  distress 
and  uncertainty,  there  was  an  air  of  profound  resignation-  -a  resolution  to 
discharge  her  duty  in  every  emergence  reigning  in  the  solemn  ezpressioa 
of  her  eye  and  eyebrow,  and  showing  her  prepared  to  govern  the  agitation 
which  she  could  not  entirely  subdue.  And  so  well  were  these  opposing 
qualities  of  timidity  and  resolution  raiugled  on  her  cheek,  that  Eveline,  in 
the  utmost  pride  of  her  beauty,  never  looked  more  fascinating  than  at  that 
instant;  and  Hugo  de  Lacy,  hitherto  rather  an  unimpassioned  lover,  stood 
in  her  presence  with  feelings  as  if  all  the  exaggerations  of  romance  were 
realised,  and  bis  mistress  were  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom 
he  was  to  receive  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  that  the  warrior  dropped  on 
one  knee  before  Eveline,  took  the  hand  which  she  rather  resigned  than  gave 
to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  fervently,  and,  ere  he  parted  with  it,  moistened 
it  with  one  of  the  few  tears  which  he  was  ever  known  to  shed.  But, 
although  surprised,  and  carried  out  of  his  character  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
he  regained  his  composure  on  observing  that  the  Abbess  regarded  his 
humiliation,  if  it  can  be  so  termed,  with  an  air  of  triumph;  and  ne  entered 
on  his  defence  before  Eveline  with  a  manly  earnestness,  not  devoid  of  fer- 
vour, nor  free  from  agitation,  yet  made  in  a  tone  of  firmness  and  pride, 
which  seemed  assumed  to  meet  and  control  that  of  the  offended  Abbess. 

**  Lady,"  be  said,  addressing  Eveline,  **  you  have  heard  from  the  venerable 
Abbess  m  what  unhappy  position  I  have  been  placed  since  yesterday  by  the 
rigour  of  tbe  Archbishop — perhaps  I  should  rather  say  by  his  just  though 
severe  interpretation  of  my  engagement  in  the  Crusade.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  all  tbis  has  been  stated  with  accurate  truth  by  the  venerable  lady ;  but 
as  I  mast  no  longer  call  her  my  friend,  let  me  fear  whether  she  has  done 
me  justice  in  her  commentary  upon  the  unhappy  necessity  which  must  pre- 
sently compel  me  to  leave  my  country,  and  with  my  country  to  forego-— at 
best  to  postpone — the  fairest  hopes  which  man  ever  entertained.  The  vene- 
rable lady  hath  upbraided  me,  that  being  myself  the  cause  that  the  execution 
of  yesterday's  contract  is  postponed,  I  would  fain  keep  it  suspended  over 
your  head  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  No  one  resigns  willingly  such 
rigbts  as  yesterday  gave  me ;  and,  let  me  speak  a  boastful  word,  sooner 
than  yield  them  up  to  man  of  woman  born,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  against 
all  comers,  with  grinded  sword  and  sharp  spear,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  for 
three  days'  space.  But  what  I  would  retain  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives, 
I  am  w^iUing  to  renounce  if  it  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  you  cannot  remain  happy  as  the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy,  you  may 
eooiniand  my  assistance  to  have  the  contract  annulled,  and  make  some  more 
fortunate  man  happy." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  dan^^er  of  being  overpowered  again 
by  those  feelings  of  tenderness  so  new  to  his  steady  nature^  that  he  blushed 
o  ipTe  way  to  them. 

£veline  remained  silent.  The  Abbess  took  the  word.  **  Kinswoman," 
she  said,  "you  hear  that  the  generosity — or  the  justice — of  the  Constable 
of  Chester,  proposes,  in  consequence  of  his  departure  upon  a  distant  and 
perilous  expedition,  to  cancel  a  contract  entered  into  upon  the  specific  and 
precise  understanding  t.hn.t.  htt  waa  tn  rAmiiin  in  Encrland  for  its  fulfilment. 
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to  de,  (  can  only  say,  that  you  are  the  first  who  has  doahted  the  fiuth  of 
Hugi)  de  Lacy." — And  while  the  proud  Baron  thus  addressed  a  female  and 
a  recluse,  he  could  not  prevent  his  eye  from  sparkling,  and  his  cheek  from 
flushing. 

"  My  gracious  and  venerable  kinswoman/*  said  Eveline,  summoning 
together  her  resolution,  **  and  you,  my  kind  lord,  be  not  ofiended  if  I  pray 
you  not  to  increase  by  groundless  suspicions  and  hasty  resentments  youi 
difficulties  and  mine.  My  lord,  the  obligations  which  I  lie  under  to  you 
are  such  as  I  can  never  discharge,  since  they  comprehend  fortune,  life,  and 
honour.  Know  that,  in  my  anguish  of  mind,  when  besieged  by  the  Welsh 
in  my  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  I  vowed  to  the  Virgin,  that  {mj 
honour  safe)  I  would  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  him  whom  our  Lady 
should  employ  as  her  instrument  to  relieve  me  from  yonder  hour  of  agony. 
In  giving  me  a  deliverer,  she  gave  me  a  master ;  nor  could  I  desire  a  more 
noble  one  than  Hugo  de  Lacy." 

"  Qod  forbid,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  speaking  eagerly,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  his  resolution  should  fail  ere  he  could  get  the  renunciation  uttered, 
'*  that  I  should,  by  such  a  tie,  to  which  you  subjected  yourself  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  your  distress,  bind  you  to  any  resolution  in  my  favour  which  can 
put  force  on  your  own  inclinations  I" 

The  Abbess  herself  could  not  help  expressing  her  applause  of  this  senti- 
ment, declaring  it  was  spoken  like  a  Norman  gentleman  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  her  eyes,  turned  towards  her  niece,  seemed  to  exhort  her  to  beware 
how  she  declined  to  profit  b^  the  candour  of  De  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  a  slight 
colour  overspreading  her  face,  to  state  her  own  sentiments,  without  listen- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  any  one.  *'  I  will  own,  noble  sir,"  she  said,  **  that 
when  your  valour  had  rescued  me  from  approaching  destruction,  I  could 
have  wished — honouring  and  respecting  you,  as  I  had  done  your  late  friend, 
my  excellent  father  —  that  you  could  have  accepted  a  daughter's  service 
from  me.  I  do  not  pretend  entirely  to  have  surmounted  these  sentiments;, 
although  I  have  combated  them,  as  being  unworthy  of  me,  and  ungrateful 
to  you.  But,  from  the  moment  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  by  a  claim 
on  this  poor  hand,  I  have  studiously  examined  ray  sentiments  towards  you, 
and  taught  myself  so  far  to  make  them  coincide  with  my  duty,  that  I  may 
call  myself  assured  that  De  Lacy  would  not  find  in  Eveline  Berenger  an  in- 
different, far  less  an  unworthy  bride.  In  this,  sir,  you  may  boldly  confide, 
whether  the  union  you  have  sought  for  takes  place  instantly,  or  is  delayed 
till  a  longer  season.  Still  farther,  1  must  acKnowledge  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  these  nuptials  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  their  immediate 
accomplishment.  I  am  at  present  very  young,  and  totally  inexperienced. 
Two  or  three  years  will,  I  trust,  render  me  yet  more  worthy  the  regard  of 
a  man  of  honour." 

At  this  declaration  in  his  favour,  however  cold  and  qualified,  De  Lacy 
had  as  much  difficulty  to  restrain  his  transports  as  formerly  to  moderate 
his  agitation. 

and 


again  possessing  nimselt  ot  Her  band,  **  perhaps  1  ought  m  honour  to  resign 
voluntarily  those  hopes  which  you  decline  to  ravish  from  me  forcibly.  But 
who  could  be  capable  of  such  unrelenting  magnanimity  ?  —  Let  me  hope 
that  my  devoted  attachment — that  which  you  shall  hear  of  me  when  at  a 
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flialns  in  my  grasp,  but  it  acknowledges  not  my  preMure  —  Can  it  be  thai 
it  nsfases  to  ratify  what  your  lips  have  said  V 

"Never,  noble  De  Lacy  T'  aaid  Eveline,  with  more  animation  than  shi 
had  yet  expressed  ;  and  it  appea^^d  that  the  tone  was  at  length  sufficiently 
encoaraging,  since  her  lover  was  emboldened  to  take  the  lips  themselves  for 
guarantee.  • 

It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  with  respect,  that,  after  having  ret 
ceived  this  pledge  of  fidelity,  be  turned  to  conciliate  and  to  appease  th4 
offended  Abbess.  *'  I  trust,  venerable  mother,"  he  said,  **  that  you  will 
resame  year  former  kind  thoughts  of  me,  which  I  am  aware  were  only  in- 
terrupted by  your  tender  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  her  who  should  be 
dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me  hope  that  I  may  leave  this  fair  fiower  under 
protection  of  the  honoured  lady  who  is  her  next  in  blood,  happy  and  secure 
as  she  must  ever  be,  while  listeDing  to  your  counsels,  and  residing  within 
these  sacred  walls.'' 

But  the  Abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased  to  be  propitiated  by  a  compli- 
ment, which  perhaps  it  had  been  better  policy  to  have  delayed  till  a  calmer 
season.  "  My  lord,"  she  said,  **  and  you,  fair  kinswoman,  you  ought  needs 
to  be  aware  how  little  my  counsels  —  not  frequently  given  where  they  are 
unwillingly  listened  to  —  can  be  of  avail  to  those  embarked  in  worldly 
affairs.  I  am  a  woman  dedicated  to  religion,  to  solitude,  and  seclusion  — 
to  the.  service,  in  brief,  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint  Benedict.  I  have  been 
already  censured  by  my  superior  because  I  have,  for  love  of  you,  fair  niece, 
mixed  more  deeply  in  secular  affairs  than  became  the  head  of  a  convent  of 
recluses —  I  will  merit  no  farther  blame  on  such  an  account ;  nor  can  vou 
expect  it  of  me.  My  brother's  daughter,  unfettered  by  worldly  ties,  had 
been  the  welcome  sharer  of  my  poor  solicitude.  But  this  house  is  too  mean 
for  the  residence  of  the  vowed  bride  of  a  mighty  baron ;  nor  do  I,  in  my 
lowliness  and  inexperience,  feel  fitness  to  exercise  over  such  an  one  that 
authority,  which  must  belong  to  me  over  every  one  whom  this  roof  protects. 
The  grave  tenor  of  our  devotions,  and  the  serener  contemplation  to  which 
the  females  of  this  house  are  devoted,"  continued  the  Abbess,  with  inorea^ 
ing  heat  and  vehemence,  **  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  worldly  connections, 
be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  whose  thoughts  must  needs  be  on  the 
worldly  toys  of  love  and  marriage." 

**  I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  mother,"  said  the  Constable,  in  his  turn 
giving  way  to  displeasure,  **  that  a  richly-dowered  maiden,  un wedded,  and 
unlikely  to  wed,  were  a  fitter  and  more  welcome  inmate  to  the  convent,  than 
one  who  cannot  be  separated  from  the  world,  and  whose  wealth  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  House's  revenues." 

The  Constable  did  the  Abbess  great  injury  in  this  hasty  insinuation,  and 
it  only  went  to  confirm  her  purpose  of  .rejecting  all  charge  of  her  niece 
during  his  absence.  She  was  in  truth  as  disinterested  as  haughty ;  and  hei 
only  reason  for  anger  against  her  niece  was,  that  her  advice  nad  not  been 
adopted  without  hesitation,  although  the  matter  regarded  Eveline's  happi- 
ness exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable  confirmed  her  in  the  resolution 
which  she  had  already,  and  hastily  adopted.  **  May  Heaven  forgive  you, 
Sir  Knight,"  she  replied,  **  your  injurious  thoughts  of  His  servants  !  It  is 
indeed  time,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that  you  do  penance  in  the  Holy  Land, 
having  such  rash  judgments  to  repent  of.  —  For  you,  my  niece,  you  cannot 
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hastened  to  relieve  her  from  the  apprehensions  which  she  seemed  e^dendy 
to  entertain.  "  No,  reverend  mother,"  he  said,  **  since  you  so  harshly  reject 
the  care  of  your  kinswoman,  she  shall  not  be  a  burden  to  any  of  her  other 
relatives.  While  Hugo  de  Lacy  hath  six  gallant  castles,  and  many  a  manor 
besides,  to  maintain  fire  upon  their  hearths,  his  betrothed  bride  shall  burden 
no  one  with  her  society,  whob  may  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  a  great  ho- 
nour ;  and  methinks  I  were  much  poorer  than  Heaven  hath  made  me,  could 
I  not  furnish  friends  and  followers  sufficient  to  serve,  obey,  and  protect 
her." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  recovering  from  the  dejection  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  the  unkindness  of  her  relative ;  "  since  some  un- 
happy destiny  separates  me  from  the  protection  of  my  father's  sister,  to 
whom  I  could  so  securely  have  resigned  myself,  I  will  neither  apply  for 
shelter  to  any  more  distant  relation,  nor  accept  of  that  which  you,  my  lord, 
so  generously  offer ;  since  my  doing  so  might  excite  harsh,  and,  I  am  sure, 
undeserved  reproaches,  against  her  by  whom  I  was  driven  to  choose  a  less 
advisable  dwelling-place.  I  have  made  my  resolution.  I  have,  it  is  true, 
only  one  friend  left,  but  she  is  a  powerful  one,  and  is  able  to  protect  me 
against  the  particular  evil  fate  which  seems  to  follow  me,  as  well  as  against 
the  ordinary  evils  of  human  life." 

**  The  Queen,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  Abbess,  interrupting  her  impatiently. 

"  The  Queen  of  Heaven  1  venerable  kinswoman,"  answered  Eveline ;  **  our 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ever  gracious  to  our  house,  and  so  lately  m  j 
especial  guardian  and  protectress.  Methinks,  since  the  vowed  votaress  of 
the  Virgin  rejects  me,  it  is  to  her  holy  patroness  whom  I  ought  to  apply  for 
succour." 

The  venerable  dame,  taken  somewhat  at  unawares  by  this  answer,  pro- 
nounced the  interjection  "  Umph  I"  in  a  tone  better  befitting  a  Lollard  or 
an  Iconoclast,  than  a  Catholic  Abbess,  and  a  daughter  of  the  House  of 
Berenger.  Truth  is,  the  Lady  Abbess's  hereditary  devotion  to  the  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  was  much  decayed  since  she  had  known  the  full 
merits  of  another  gifted  image,  the  property  of  her  own  convent. 

Recollecting  herself,  however,  she  remained  silent,  while  the  Constable 
alleeed  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh,  as  what  might  possibly  aeain  render  the 
abode  of  his  betrothed  bride  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  as  peri&usas  she  had 
on  a  former  occasion  found  it.  To  this  Eveline  replied,  by  reminding  him 
of  the  great  strength  of  her  native  fortress — the  various  sieges  which  it  had 
withstood — and  the  important  circumstance,  that,  upon  the  late  occasion,  it 
was  only  endangered,  because,  in  compliance  with  a  point  of  honour,  her 
father  Raymond  had  sallied  out  with  the  garrison,  ana  fought  at  disadvan- 
tage a  battle  under  the  walls.  She  farther  suggested,  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  Constable  to  name,  from  among  his  own  vassals  or  hers,  a  seneschal  of 
such  approved  prudence  and  valour,  as  might  ensure  the  safety  of  the  place, 
and  of  its  lady. 

Ere  De  Lacjr  could  reply  to  her  arguments  the  Abbess  rose,  and,  pleading 
her  total  inability  to  give  counsel  m  secular  affairs,  and  the  rules  of  her 
order,  which  called  her,  as  she  said,  with  a  heightened  colour  and  raised 
-  :.-   «..  ♦u.  .:-- -1-       ^  1--1  ...1. — ^  ^f  YiQT  conventual  duties,"  she 
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^(m  m«8t,  I  am  convinced,  allow  that  jou  look  upon  this  interval  of  years, 
interposed  betwixt  your  contract  and  your  marriage,  rather  as  a  respite 
than  in  any  other  light" 

**  I  confess  it,"  said  Eveline,  "  nor  have  I  concealed  from  my  future  lord 
that  8*xoh  are  my  feelings,  uneraeious  as  they  may  seem.  But  it  is  my  youth, 
Rose,  vny  extreme  youth,  which  makes  me  fear  the  duties  of  De  Lacy's  wife. 
Then  those  evil  auguries  hang  strangely  abodt  me.  Devoted  to  evil  by  one 
kinswoman,  expelled  almost  from  the  roof  of  another,  I  seem  to  myself,  at 
present,  a  creature  who  must  carry  distress  with  her,  pass  where  she  will. 
This  evil  hour,  and,  what  is  more,  the  apprehensions  of  it,  will  give  way  to 
time.  When  I  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  Rose,  i  shall  be  a 
full-grown  woman,  with  all  the  soul  of  a  Berenger  strong  within  me,  to 
overcome  those  doubts  and  tremors  which  agitate  3ie  girl  of  seventeen." 

**  Ah  1  my  sweet  mistress,"  answered  Rose,  "  may  God  and  our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Boloureuse  guide  all  for  the  best ! — But  I  would  that  this  contract 
had  not  taken  place,  or,  having  tai^en  place,  that  it  could  have  been  fulfilled 
by  your  immeaiate  union." 


^^S^%^i^^%^\/^^^^ta^^iM^iiAiAiAi^^^^^^^^k^A^iA^A^kA^ 


C|a{ihc  tilt  Cffltfitttt^. 

The  King  call'd  down  his  raeny  aMO  all. 
By  fwe,  and  bf  two,  and  three; 
liarl  Manhal  was  wont  to  be  the  foremost  man. 
But  the  hindmost  man  was  he. 

Old  Baixad. 

^  If  the  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and  pleased  from  her  private  intep- 
▼iew  with  De  Lacy,  the  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Constable  rose  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  rapture  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feeling  or  expressing;  and  it 
waa  augmented  by  a  visit  of  the  leeches  who  attended  his  nephew,  from 
whom  he  received  a  minute  and  particular  account  of  his  present  disorder, 
with  every  assurance  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the  convents  and  to  the 
poor,  masses  to  be  said,  and  tapers  to  be  lighted.  He  visited  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  received  from  him  his  full  approbation  of  the  course  which  he 
proposed  to  pursue,  with  the  promise,  that  out  of  the  plenary  power  which 
he  held  from  the  Pope,  the  Prelate  was  willing,  in  consideration  of  his  in- 
stant obedience,  to  limit  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the  term  of  three 
years,  to  become  current  from  his  leaving  Britain,  and  to  include  the  space 
-necessary  for  his  return  to  his  native  country.  Indeed,  having  succeeded 
in  the  main  point,  the  Archbishop  judged  it  wise  to  concede  every  inferior 
consideration  to  a  person  of  the  Qonstable's  rank  and  character,  whose 

good-will  to  the  proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as  essential  to  its  success 

as  his  bodily  presence.  * 

In  short,  the  Constable  returned  to  his  pavilion  highly  satisfied  with  the 
tt.nnAi>  in  iirKi<>K  Ha  hiitfi  Axtrinnt^d  himflpif  from  those  difficulties  whlch  m 


witt-m 
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"  My  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "  I  am  already  rewarded,  both  by  the  honour, 
and  by  the  liyeries,  which  better  befit  a  royal  minstrel  than  one  of  my  mead 
fame ;  but  assign  me  a  subject,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  not  out  of  greed  of 
future  largess,  but  gratitude  for  past  favours.'' 

"Gramercy,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable.  "Guarine,"  he  ad'lfd, 
addressing  his  squire,  "  let  the  watch  be  posted,  and  do  thou  remain  within 
the  tent — stretch  thyself  on  the  bear-hide,  and  sleep,  or  listen  to  the  min- 
strelsy, as  thou  likest  best.  Thou  thinkest  thyself  a  judge,  I  have  heard, 
of  such  gear." 

It  was  usual,  in  those  insecure  times,  for  some  faithful  domestic  to  sleep 
at  night  within  the  tent  of  every  great  baron,  that,  if  danger  arose,  he  might 
not  be  unsupported  or  unprotected.  Guarine  accordingly  drew  his  sword, 
and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  he  could  spring  up,  sword  in  hand.  His 
-broad  black  eyes,  in  which  sleep  contended  with  a  desire  to  listen  to  the 
music,  were  fixed  on  Tidal,  who  saw  them  glittering  in  the  reflection  of  the 
silver  lamp,  like  those  of  a  dragon  or  a  baeilisk. 

After  a  few  preliminary  touches  on  the  chords  of  his  rote,  the  minstrel 
requested  of  the  Constable  to  name  the  subject  on  which  he  desired  the 
exercise  of  his  powers, 

**  The  truth  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo  de  Lacy,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon 
his  pillow. 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed,  by  singing  nearly  as  follows  :•  - 

I.  II. 

** Woman's  faith,  nnd  woman^  trast—  "I  hure  strainM  the  spider's  thread 

Write  the  characters  in  dust ;  'Gainst  the  promise  <>f  a  maid ; 

Stamp  theiu  on  the  running:  stream,  I  have  weigh'd  a  irrain  nf  sand 

Print  them  on  the  nidon's  pale  heara,  'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand ; 

And  each  eranesoent  letter,  I  told  my  true  luve  of  ihe  token. 

Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better.  How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her  word  was  brokm 

And  more  permanent,  I  ween.  Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight, 

'i'hau  the  thing  those  letters  mean.  And  I  believed  them  again  ere  nighL" 

**  How  now,  sir  knave,"  said  the  Constable,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
"from  what  drunken  rhymer  did  you  learn  that  half-witted  satire?" 

"From  an  old,  ragged,  crossgrained  friend  of  mine,  called  Experience," 
answered  Vidal.  "  I  pray  Heaven,  he  may  never  take  your  lordship,  or  any 
other  worthy  man,  under  his  tuition." 

**  Qo  to,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  in  reply ;  "  thou  art  one  of  those 
wiseacres,  I  warrant  me,  that  would  fain  be  thought  witty,  because  thou 
canst  make  a  jest  of  those  things  which  wiser  men  hold  worthy  of  most 
worship — the  honour  of  men,  and  the  truth  of  women.  Dost  thou  call  thy- 
self a  minstrel,  and  hast  no  tale  of  female  fidelity?" 

"  I  had  right  many  a  one,  noble  sir,  but  I  laid  them  aside  when  Idisusej?. 
my  practice  of  the  jesting  part  of  the  Joyous  Science.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
pleases  your  nobleness  to  listen,  I  can  sing  yon  an  established  lay  upon 
such  a  subject." 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  acquiescencp,  and  laid  himself  as  if  to  slamber ; 
while  Vidal  began  one  of  those  interminable  and  almost  innumerable  ad- 
ventures concerning  that  paragon  of  true  lovers,  fair  Ysolte ;  and  of  the 
constant  and  uninterrupted  faith  and  afibction  which  she  displayed  ii  nu- 
merous situations  of  difficultv  and  peril,  to  her  paramour,  the  eallant  Sir 
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eoBtiaued.to  tovoh  upon  the  harp,  were  broken  and  iik  ermpted,  and  iieeme^ 
lo  escape  drowsily  from  his  fingers  and  voice.     At  length  tne  sounds  ceased 
entirely,  and  the  minstrel  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  profound  repose,  with 
his  head  reclining  on  his  breast,  and  one  arm  dropped  down  by  his  side, 
while  the  other  rested  on  his  harp.     His  slumber,  however,  was  not  very 
long,  and  when  be  awoke  from  it,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  reconnoi- 
tering,  by  the  light  of  the  nighi-lamp,  whatever  was  in  the  tent,  he  felt  a 
heavy  hand,  which  pressed  his  shoulder  as  if  gently  to  solicit  his  attention. 
At  the  same  tioie  the  voice  of  the  vigilant  Philip  Guarine  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "Thine  office  for  the  night  is  ended — depart  to  thine  own  quarters 
with  all  the  silence  thou  mayst." 

The  minstrel  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak  without  reply,  though  perhaps 
«ot  without  feeling  some  resentment  at  a  dismissal  so  unceremonious. 


Oh  t  than  I  tM  QtMen  Miib  has  beea  wiili  you. 

BOMM  AMD  JUUIff. 

Ths  subject  on  which  the  mind  has  last  been  engaged  at  night  is  apt  t« 
occupy  our  thoughts  even  during  slumber,  when  Imagination,  uncorrected 
b^  the  organs  of  sense,  weaves  her  own  fantastic  web  out  of  whatever  ideas 
nee  at  random  in  the  neeper.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  De  Lacy 
in  his  dreams  had  some  confused  idea  of  being  identified  with  the  uLlucky 
Mark  of  Cornwall;  and  that  he  awakened  from  such  unpleasant  visions 
with  a  brow  more  clouded  than  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  couch  on  the 
evening  before.  He  was  silent,  and  seemed  lost  m  thought,  while  his  squire 
assisted  at  his  levee  with  the  respect  now  only  paid  to  sovereigns.  **Guft' 
rine,''  at  leng^  he  said,  "  know  you  the  stout  Fleming,  who  was  said  to 
have  borne  him  so  well  at  the  siege  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse? — a  tall,  big, 
brawny  man.'' 

**  Surely,  my  lord,"  answered  his  squire ;  "  I  know  Wilkin  Flammock—  I 
aaw^  him  but  yesterday." 

**  Indeed  1"  replied  the  Constable  —  "  Here,  meanest  thou?  —  In  this  city 
of  Gloucester?" 

**  Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came  hither  partly  about  his  merchan- 
dise, partly,  I  think,  to  see  his  daughter  Rose,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the 
gracious  young  Lady  Eveline." 

**  He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not?" 

'*  Like  most  of  his  kind— a  rampart  to  a  castle,  but  rubbish  in  the  field,*' 
said  the  Norman  squire. 

••  Faithful,  also,  is  he  not?"  continued  the  Constable. 

••  Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay  for  their  faith,"  replied 
l»u:&rine,  wondering  a  little  at  the  unusual  interest  taken  in  one  whom  he 
esteenned  a  being  of  an  inferior  order;  when,  after  some  farther  inquiries. 
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The  offioen  withdrew,  and  the  Constable  and  Fleming  were  left  a  3ne 
"  You  are  ^  ilkin  Flammock,  who  fought  well  against  die  Wel^  at  the 
Grardo  Dolou reuse  ?'' 

"  I  did  my  best,  my  lord,"  answered  Wilkin  —  "I  was  bound  to  it  by  my 
bargain ;  and  I  hope  ever  to  act  like  a  man  of  credit." 

"  Methinks,''  said  the  Constable,  "  that  ^ou,  so  stout  of  limb,  and,  as  1 
hear^  so  bold  in  spirit,  might  look  a  little  higher  than  this  weaving  trade  of 
thine." 

*'  No  one  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  station,  my  lord,"  said  Wilkin ;  "  yet  ] 
am  so  far  from  complaining  of  mine,  that  I  would  willingly  consent  it 
should  never  be  better,  on  condition  I  could  be  aaenred  it  were  never  worse." 

**  Nay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable,  **  I  mean  hi^hw  tilings  for 
you  than  your  modesty  apprehends  -*  I  mean  to  leave  tiiee  in  a  charge  of 
great  trust." 

**  Let  it  concern  bales  of  drapery,  my  lord,  and  no  one  will  perform  it 
better,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"  Away !  thou  art  too  lowly  minded,"  said  the  Constable.  **  What  think'st 
thou  of  Deing  dubbed  knight,  as  thy  valour  well  deserves,  and  left  as  Chat- 
telain  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?" 

**  For  the  knighthood,  my  lord,  I  should  crave  yonr  forgiveness ;  for  it 
would  sit  on  me  like  a  gilded  helmet  on  a  hog.  For  any  charge,  whether 
of  castle  or  cottage,  I  trust  I  miebt  discharge  it  as  well  as  another." 

**  I  fear  me  thy  rank  mnst  be  in  some  way  mended,"  said  the  Constable, 
surveying  the  unmilitary  dress  of  the  figure  before  him  ;  "  it  is  at  present 
^too  mean  to  befit  the  protector  and  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  high  birth 
and  rank." 

'*  I  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  rank!"  said  Flammock,  bis 
ligbt  large  eyes  turning  larger,  lighter,  and  roundeAs  he  spoke. 

**  £ven  thou,"  said  tibe  Constable.  "  The  Lady  Eveline  proposes  to  take 
up  her  residence  in  her  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  I  have  been  casting 
about  to  whom  I  may  intrust  the  keeping  of  her  person  as  well  as  of  the 
stronghold.  Were  I  to  choose  some  knight  of  name,  as  I  have  many  in  my 
household,  he  would  be  setting  about  to  do  deeds  of  vassali^e  upon  thie 
Welsh,  and  engaging  himself  in  turmoils,  which  would  render  the  safety  of 
the  castle  precarious ;  or  he  would  be  absent  on  feats  of  chivalry,  tourna- 
ments, and  hunting  parties ;  or  he  would,  perchance,  have  shows  of  that 
light  nature  under  the  walls,  or  even  within  the  courts  of  the  castle,  turn- 
ing the  secluded  and  quiet  abode,  which  becomes  the  situation  of  the  Lady 
Eveline,  into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  revel.— Thee  I  can  confideJn — thou 
wilt  fight  when  it  is  requisite,  yet  wilt  not  provoke  danger  for  the  sake  of 
danger  itself —  thy  birth,  thy  habits,  will  lead  thee  to  avoid  those  gaieties, 
which,  however  fascinating  to  others,  cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  thee^ — thy 
management  will  be  as  regular,  as  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  honour- 
able ;  and  thv  relation  to  ner  favourite,  Rose,  will  render  thy  guardianship 
more  agreeable  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  than,  perchance,  one  of  her  own  rank 
— And,  to  speak  to  thee  a  language  which  thy  nation  readily  comprehends, 
the  reward,  Fleming,  for  the  regular  discharge  of  this  most  weighty  trust, 
shall  be  beyond  thy  most  flattering  hope." 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  the  first  part  of  this  discourse  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  one  of  deep  and  anxious 
reflection.     He  gazed  fixedly  on  the  earth  for  a  minute  after  the  Constable 
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"  But  I  demand,  once  more,  wherefore  thoa  oanst  not,  or  rather  wilt  not, 
Accept  thig  trust?'*  said  the  Constable.  "  Surely,  if  I  am  willing  to  confer 
such  confiden  »e,  it  is  well  thy  part  to  answer  it." 

"True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming;  "but  methinks  the  noble  Lord  de 
Lacy  should  foel,  and  the  wise  Lord  de  Lacy  should  foresee,  that  a  Flemish 
weaver  is  no  fitting  guardian  for  his  plighted  bride.     Think  her  shut  up  in 

Jronder  solitary  castle,  under  such  respectable  protection,  and  reflect  now 
ong  the  place  will  be  solitary  in  this  land  of  love  and  of  adventure  1  We 
shall  have  minstrels  singing  ballads  by  the  threave  under  our  windows,  and 
such  twangling  of  harps  as  would  be  enough  to  frighten  our  walls  from 
their  foundations,  as  clerks  say  happened  to  those  of  Jericho  -—  We  shall 
have  as  many  knights^rrant  around  us  as  ever  had  Charlemagne,  or  King 
4rthur.  Mercy  on  me  1  A  less  matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse 
immured  —  so  will  they  term  it —  in  a  tower,  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
old  Flemish  weaver,  would  bring  half  the  chivalry  in  England  round  us,  to 
break  lancea,  tow  vows,  display  love-liveries,  and  I  know  not  what  follies 
besides. — Think  you  such  gallants,  with  the  blood  flying  through  their  veins 
like  quicksilver,  would  much  mind  my  bidding  them  begone  V* 

**  Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  drawbridge,  drop  portcullis,"  said  the  Constable, 
with  a  constrained  smile. 

*' And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants  would  mind  these  impediments? 
such  are  the  very  essence  of  the  adventures  which  they  come  to  seek.  ~— 
The  Knight  of  the  Swan  would  swim  through  the  moat  —  he  of  the  Eagle 
would  fly  over  the  walls  —  he  of  the  Thunderbolt  would  burst  open  the 
gates." 

**  Ply  crossbow  and  mangonel,"  said  de  Lacy. 

''  And  be  besieged  in  form,"  said  the  Fleming,  '*  like  the  Castle  of  Tintr 
adgel  in  the  old  hangings,  all  for  the  love  of  fair  lady  ?  —  And  then  those 
gay  dames  and  demoiselles,  who  go  upon  adventure  from  castle  to  castle, 
from  tournament  to  tournament,  with  bare  bosoms,  flaunting  plumes, 
poniards  at  their  sides,  and  javelins  in  their  hands,  chattering  like  magpies, 
and  fluttering  like  jays,  and,  ever  and  anon,  cooing  like  doves  —  how  am  I 
U)  exclude  such  from  the  Lady  Eveline's  privacy  ?" 

'*  By  keeping  doors  shut,  I  tell  thee,"  answered  the  Constable,  still  in  the 
same  tone  of  forced  jocularity ;  "  a  wooden  bar  will  be  thy  warrant." 

"  Ay,  but,"  answered  Flammock,  "  if  the  Flemish  weaver  say  ahui,  when 
the  Norman  young  lady  says  open,  think  which  has  best  chance  of  being 
obeyed.  At  a  word,  my  lord,  for  the  matter  of  guardianship,  and  such 
like,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  —  I  would  not  undertake  to  be  guardian  to  the 
chaste  Susannah,  though  she  lived  in  an  enchanted  castle,  which  no  living 
thing  could  approach." 

"  Thou  boldest  the  language  and  thoughts,"  said  De  Lacy,  **  of  a  vul^r 
debauchee,  wht^,  laughs  at  female  constancy,  because  he  has  lived  only  with 
toe  most  worthless  of  the  sex.  Yet  thou  shouldst  know  the  contrary,  havings 
as  I  know,  a  most  virtuous  daughter " 

"Whose  mother  was  not  less  so,"  said  Wilkin,  breaking  in  upon  the 
Constable's  speech  with  somewhat  more  emotion  than  be  usually  displayed . 
••  But  law,  my  lord,  gave  me  authority  to  govern  and  direct  my  wife,  as  both 
law  and  nature  eive  iha  nower  and  charcrft  over  mv  HfLiii^hter.     That,  whioh 
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"And  the  Holy  Sepulchre?"  said  the  Constable,  with  a  sigh,  his  heart 
confessing  the  wisdom  of  the  advice,  which  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  following. 

"Let  those  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre  regain  it,  my  lord,"  replied 
Flammock.  "  If  those  Latins  and  Greeks,  as  they  call  them,  are  no  better 
men  than  I  have  heard,  it  signifies  very  little  whether  they  or  the  heathen 
have  the  country  that  has  cost  Europe  so  much  blood  and  treasure." 

"  In  good  faith,"  said  the  Constable,  "  there  is  sense  in  what  thou  say'st; 
but  I  caution  thee  to  repeat  it  not,  lest  thou  be  taken  for  a  heretic  or  a 
Jew.  For  me,  my  word  and  oath  are  pledged  lieyond  retreat,  and  I  have 
only  to  consider  whom  I  may  best  name  for  that  important  station,  which 
thy^caution  has  —  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason  —  induced  thee  to 
decline." 

"  There  is  no  man  to  whom  your  lordship  can  so  naturally  or  honourably 
transfer  such  a  charge,"  said  Wilkin  Flammock,  "  as  to  the  kinsman  near 
to  you,  luad  possessed  of  your  trust;  yet  much  better  would  it  be  were  there 
no  such  trust  to  be  reposed  in  any  one." 

"  If,"  said  the  Constable,  "  by  my  near  kinsman,  you  mean  Randal  de 
Lacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you,  that  I*  consider  him  as  totally  worthless,  and 
undeserving  of  honourable  confidence.** 

"  Nay,  I  mean  another,"  said  Flammock,  "  nearer  to  you  by  blood,  and, 
unless  I  greatly  mistake,  much  nigher  also  in  afi^ection — I  had  m  mind  your 
lordship's  nephew,  Damian  de  Lacy." 

The  Constable  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him ;  but  instantly  replied, 
with  forced  composure,  "  Damian  was  to  have  gone  in  my  stead  to  Palestine 
—  it  now  seems  I  must  go  in  his  ;  for,  since  this  last  illness,  the  leeches 
have  totally  changed  their  minds,  and  consider  that. warmth  of  the  climate 
as  dangerous,  which  they  formerly  decided  to  be  salutary.  But  our  learned 
doctors,  like  our  learned  priests,  must  ever  be  in  the  right,  change  their 
counsels  as  they  may ;  and  we  poor  laymen  still  in  the  wrong.  I  can,  it  is 
true,  rely  on  Damian  with  the  utmost  confidence;  but  he  is  young,  Flam- 
mock— very  young  —  and  in  that  particular,  resembles  but  too  nearly  the 
party  who  might  be  otherwise  committed  to  his  charge."  • 

"Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  the  plain-spoken  Fleming,  "remain  at 
home,  and  be  yourself  the  protector  of  what  is  naturally  so  dear  to  you." 

"  Once  more,  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot,"  answered  the  Constable.  "  The 
step  which  I  have  adopted  as  a  great  duty,  may  perhaps  be  a  great  error — 
I  only  know  that  it  is  irretrievable." 

"  Trust  your  nephew,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Wilkin — "  he  is  honest  and 
true;  and  it  is  better  trusting  young  lions  than  old  wolves.  He  may  err, 
perhaps,  but  it  will  not  be  from  premeditated  treachery." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  and  perhaps  I  ought 
to  wish  I  had  sooner  asked  thy  counsel,  blunt  as  it  is.  But  let  what  has 
passed  be  a  secret  betwixt  us ;  and  bethink  thee  of  something  that  may  ad- 
vantage thee  more  than  the  privilege  of  speaking  about  my  affairs." 

"  That  account  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord,"  replied  Flammock ;  "  for 
my  object  was  to  ask  your  lordship's  favour  to  obtain  certain  eztensiona 
of  our  privileges,  in  yonder  wild  corner  where  we  Flemings  have  made 
our  retreat." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  them,  so  they  be  not  exorbitant,"  said  the  Constable. 
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his  ^^^**^^y  pt'otection  to  be  afforded  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  reasons  why 
abse«^^  nnuBt  needs' remain  l^ehind  him — to  represent  him  during  his 

hou    ^%*n^  protect  the  family  rights,  and  assert  the  family  honour  of  tho 
tif  \^   •  r^       ^*cy — above  all,  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  and  beau- 
ui  bride,  whom  his  undo  and  patron  had  been  in  some  measure  compelled 
to  abandon  for  a  time. 

Uamiap  yet  occupied  his  bed  while  the  Constable  communicated  tliis 

onange  of  parf)08e.     Perhaps  he  might  think  the  circumstance  fortunate, 

tuat  m  this  position  he  coula  conceal  from  his  uncle's  observation  the  various 

emotions  which  he  could  not  help  feeling ;  while  the  Constable,  with  the 

eagerness  of  one  who  is  desirous  of  hastily  finishing  what  he  has  to  say  on 

vT  ?^^^®*®*^^  subject,  hurried  over  an  account  of  the  arrangements  which 

ue^ad  made,  in  order  that  his  nephew  might  have  the  means  of  discharging, 

vri^  sufficient  effect,  the  important  trust  committed  to  him. 

iue  youth  listened  as  to  a  voice  in  a  dream,  which  he  had  not  the  power 
ot  mterrunting,  though  there  was  something  within  him  which  whispered 
there  would  be  both  prudence  and  integrity  in  remonstrating  against  bis 
uncle's  alteration  of  plan.  Something  he  accordingly  attempted  to  sav^ 
"«^nen  the  Constable  at  length  paused  ;  but  it  was  too  feebly  spoken  to  shake 
a  resolution  fully  though  hastily  adopted  and  explicitly  announced,  by  onft 
Bofc  in  the  use  to  speak  before  bis  purpose  was  fixed,  or  to  alter  it  when  it 
^as  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could  be  termed  such,  was 
spoken  in  terms  too  contradictory  to  be  intelligible.     In  one  moment  he 
professed  his  regret  for  the  laurels  which  he  had  hoped  to  gather  in  Pales- 
"®»  ^l?-   ^"^P^ored  his  uncle  not  to  alter  his  purpose,  but  permit  him  to 
Attend  his  banner  thither ;  and  in  the  next  sentence,  he  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  defend  the  safety  of  Lady  Eveline  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
-    e  l^acy  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in  these  feelings,  though  they  were  for 
rae  moment  contradictory  to  each  other.     It  was  natural,  he  thought,  that 
Kh'^^l^r^  .^'l^ght  should  be  desirous  to  win  honour  —  natural  also  that  he 
,^^-**J**  /'^"lingly  assume  a  charge  so  honourable  and  important  as  that  with 
wnicfa  ne  proposed  to  invest  him ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  it  was  no 
fe^r  *^*^*t.  assuming  his  new  office  willingly,  the  young  man  should  yet 

at^r  ^^''®*^  ^^  losing  the  prospect  of  honourable  adventure,  which  he  must 
c%r^'^'  therefore  only  smiled  in  reply  to  the  broken  expostulations 

oi  nis  nephew;  and,  having  confirmed  his  former  arrangement,  left  the 
J^,"".S  ™an  to  reflect  at  leisure^on  his  change  of  destination,  while  he  him- 
^h-  i"^*  second  visit  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey,  communicated  the  purpose 
wnicn  he  had  adopted,  to  the  Abbess,  and  to  his  bride-elect. 


The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  was  in  no  measure  abated  by  this 
j.Y»nniuiiication;  in  which,  indeed,  she  affected  to  take  very  little  interest 
one    pleaded  her  religious  duties,  and  her  want  of  knowledge  of  secular 


tt  -^  — -"«  oc*.  were  cnosen  irom  tne  more  maiure  oi  me  oiner. 

,  .^  ^^^'V'  ?^n  unk'naness,  lady,"  answered  the  Constable,  "leaves  me  no 
h!^  k'^^'u®  •  "m^  ^"^""^  ""^e.  Since  the  Ladv  Eveline's  nearest  friends 
deny  her  the  privilege  of  their  roof,  on  account  of  the  claim  with  which  she 
Aas  honoured  me,  I,  on  my  aide,  were  worse  than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure 
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Ro06,  who  was  not  excluded  from  the  conference,  drew  close  ap  t>  her 
mistress;  and,  by  affecting  to  adjust  her  veil,  while  in  secret  she  strongly 
pressed  her  hand,  gave  her  time  and  encouragement  to  compose  her  mind 
for  a  reply.  It  was  brief  and  decisiye,  and  announced  with  a  firmness 
which  showed  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  moment  had  passed  away  or  been 
suppressed.  "  In  case  of  danger/'  she  said,  "  she  would  not  fail  to  apply 
to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come  to  her  aid,  as  he  had  once  done  before ;  but  she 
did  not  apprehend  any  danger  at  present,  within  her  own  secure  castle  of 
the  Qarde  Doloureuse,  where  it  was  her  purpose  to  dwell,  attended  only  by 
her  own  household.  She  was  resolved,"  she  continued,  **  in  consideration 
of  her  peculiar  condition,  to  observe  the  stnctest  retirement,  which  she  ex- 
pected would  not  be  violated  even  by  the  noble  young  knight  who  was  to 
act  as  her  guardian,  unless  some  apprehension  for  her  safety  made  his  visit 
unavoidable." 

The  Abbess  acquiesced,  though  coldly,  in  a  proposal,  which  her  ideas  cf 
decorum  recommended ;  and  preparations  were  hastily  made  for  the  Lady 
Eveline's  return  to  the  castle  of  her  father.  Two  interviews  which  inter- 
vened before  her  leaving  the  convent,  were  in  their  nature  painful.  The 
first  was  when  Damian  was  formally  presented  to  her  by  his  uncle,  as  the 
delegate  to  whom  be  had  committed  the  charge  of  his  own  property,  and, 
which  was  much  dearer  to  him,  as  he  affirmed,  the  protection  of  her  person 
and  interest. 

Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  one  glance ;  but  that  single  look  com- 
prehended and  reported  to  her  the  ravage  which  disease,  aided  by  secret 
grief,  had  made  on  the  manly  form  and  handsome  countenance  of  the  youth 
before  her.  She  received  his  salutation  in  a  manner  as  embarrassed  as  that 
in  which  it  was  made ;  and,  to  his  hesitating  proffer  of  service,  answered, 
that  she  trusted  only  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  his  good-will  during  the 
interval  of  his  uncle's  absence. 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  was  the  next  trial  which  she  was  to 
undergo.  It  was  not  without  emotion,  although  she  preserved  her  modest 
composure,  and  De  Lacy  his  calm  gravity  of  denortment.  His  voice  faltered, 
however,  when  he  came  to  announce,  **  that  it  were  unjust  she  should  be 
bound  by  the  engagement  which  she  had  been  graciously  contented  to  abide 
under.  Three  years  he  had  assigned  for  its  term ;  to  which  space  the  Arch* 
bishop  Baldwin  had  consented  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  absence.  If  I 
appear  not  when  these  are  elapsed,"  he  said,  *Met  the  Lady  Eveline  conclude 
that  the  grave  holds  De  Lacy,  and  seek  out  foT  her  mate  some  happier  man. 
She  cannot  find  one  more  grateful,  though  there  are  many  who  bettet 
deserve  her." 

On  these  terms  they  parted ;  and  the  Constable,  speedily  aftervrards  em- 
barking, ploughed  the  narrow  seas  for  the  shores  of  Flanders,  where  he 
proposed  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Count  of  that  rich  and  warlike  country, 
who  had  latefy  taken  the  Cross,  and  to  proceed  by  the  route  which  should 
be  found  most  practicable  on  their  destination  for  the  Holy  Land.  The 
broad  pennon,  with  the  arms  of  the  Lacys,  streamed  forward  with  a  favour- 
able  wind  from  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  as  if  pointing  to  the  quarter  of  the 
horizon  where  its  renown  was  to  be  auo^mented  ;  and,  considerins  the  fame 
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beure,  the  purveyor  was  invisible,  although  she  could  be  at  little  loss  to 
guess  his  name.  Yet  it  appeared  as  if  the  character  of  these  preparations 
J'as  in  some  degree  altered.  All  the  realities  of  convenience  and  accommo- 
aatioD,  with  the  most  perfect  assurances  of  safety,  accompanied  her  everj^ 
where  on  the  route  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  mingled  with  that  display  of 
tender  gallantry  and  taste,  which  marked  that  the  attentions  were  paid  to  a 
young  and  beautiful  female.  The  clearest  fountain-head,  and  the  most 
shady  grove,  -were  nu  longer  selected  for  the  noontide  repast ;  but  the  house 
of  some  franklin,  or  a  small  abbey,  afforded  the  necessary  hospitality.  All 
seemed  to  be  ordered  with  the  most  severe  attention  to  rank  and  decorum- 
it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict  order,  rather  than  a  young  maiden  of 
high  quality  and  a  rich  inheritance,  had  been  journeying  through  the  land, 
and  Eveline,  though  pleased  with  the  delicacv  which  seemed  thus  to  respect 
her  unprotected  and  peculiar  condition,  would  sometimes  think  it  unnececK 
^^'y*  that,  by  so  many  indirect  hints,  it  should  be  forced  on  her  recollection. 

She  thought  it  strange  also,  that  Damian,  to  whose  care  she  had  been  so 
«)lemnly  committed,  did  not  even  pay  his  respects  to  her  on  the  road, 
oomethm^  there  was  which  whispered  to  her,  that  close  and  frequent  inter- 
course might  be  unbecoming — even  dangerous;  but  surely  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  knight  and  gentleman  enjoined  him  some  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  maiden  under  his  escort,  were  it  ^ly  to  ask  if  her  accommo 
dations  had  been  made  to  her  satisfaction,  or  if  she  had  any  special  wish 
which  was  ungratified.  The  only  intercourse,  however,  which  took  place 
betwixt  them,  was  through  means  of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lacy's  youthful 
page,  who  came  at  morning  and  evening  to  receive  Eveline's  command! 
**^^®rning  their  route,  and  the  hours  of  journey  and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of  Eveline's  return  less  endurable ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  society  of  Rose,  she  would  have  found  herself 
under  an  intolerably  irksome  degree  of  constraint.  She  even  hasarded  to 
ner  attendant  some  remarks  upon  the  singularity  of  De  Lacy's  conduct, 
who,  authorized  as  he  was  by  his  situation,  seemed  yet  as  much  afraid  to 
approa<5h  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  basilisk. 

Kose  let  the  first  observation  of  this  nature  pass  as  if  ;t  had  been  unheard; 
but  when  her  mistress  made  a  second  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  she 
^^'-^iT?'^^^'  ^ith  the  truth  and  freedom  of  her  cbaraoter,  though  perhaps 
with  less  of  her  usual  prudence,  **  Damian  de  Lacy  judges  well,  noble  lady. 
•J  to  whom  the  safe  keeping  of  a  royal  treasure  is  intrusted,  should  not 
indulge  himself  too  often  by  gazing  upon  it." 

£veline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  closer  in  her  veil,  nor  did  she  again  during 
their  journey  mention  the  name  of  Damian  de  Lacy. 

When  the  gray  turrets  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  greeted  her  sight  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  and  she  once  more  beheld  her  father's  banner 
floating  from  Its  highest  watch-tower  in  honour  of  her  approach,  her  sensa- 
tions were  mingled  with  pain ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  she  looked  towards  that 
ancient  home  as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she  might  indulge  the  new  train 
ot  thoughts  which  circumstances  had  opened  to  her,  amid  the  same  scencf 
which  had  sheltered  her  infancy  and  childhood. 

55lie  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach  the  ancient  portal  as  soon  aa 
po88ib/e,_  bowed  hastily  to  thft  wftlUknown  faces  which  showed  themselves 
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The  Virgin's  image  falU—yet  mido,  I  ween, 
Not  onforgiTen  the  sappliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  Tisibie  power,  in  which  might  blend 
All  that  was  mix'd,  and  reoonoiied  in  her. 
Of  motlier's  love,  with  maiden's  parity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

WORDSWOETH. 

1  HE  household  of  the  Ladj  Eveline,  though  of  an  establishment  becom 
ing  her  present  and  future  rank,  was  of  a  solemn  and  sequestered  character, 
corresponding  to  her  ph\ce  of  residence,  and  the  privacy  connected  with 
her  situation,  retired  as  she  was  from  the  class  of  maidens  who  are  jet 
unengaged,  and  yet  not  united  with  that  of  matrons,  who  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  a  married  name.  Her  immediate  female  attendants,  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  constituted  almost  her  whole  society.  The 
garrison  of  the  castle,  besides  household  servants,  consisted  of  veterans 
of  tried  faith,  the  followers  of  Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy  in  many  a  bloody 
field,  to  whom  the  duties  of  watching  and  warding  were  as  familiar  as  any 
of  their  more  ordinary  occupations,  and  whose  courage,  nevertheless,  tem- 
pered by  age  and  experience,  was  not  likely  to  engage  in  any  rash  adven- 
ture or  accidental  quarrel.  Those  men  maintained  a  constant  and  watchful 
guard,  commanded  by  the  steward,  but  under  the  eye  of  Father  Aldrovand, 
who,  besides  discharging  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  was  at  times  pleased 
to  show  some  sparkles  of  his  ancient  military  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security  against  any  sudden  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Welsh  to  surprise  the  castle,  a  strong  body  of  forces  were  dis- 
posed within  a  few  miles  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ready,  on  the  least  alarm, 
to  advance  to  defend  the  place  against  any  more  numerous  body  of  invaders, 
who,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Gwenwvn,  might  have  the  hardihood  to  form 
a  regular  siege.  To  this  band,  which,  under  the  eye  of  Damian  de  Lacy 
himself,  was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action,  could  be  added  on  occar 
sion  all  the  military  force  of  the  Marches,  comprising  numerous  bodies  of 
Flemings,  and  other  foreigners,  who  held  their  establishments  by  military 
tenure. 

While  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from  hostile  violence,  the  life  of  its 
inmates  was  so  unvaried  and  simple,  as  might  have  excused  youth  and 
beauty  for  wishing  for  variety,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  danger.  The 
labours  of  the  needle  were  only  relieved  by  a  walk  round  the  battlements^ 
where  Eveline,  as  she  passed  arm  in  arm  with  Rose,  received  a  military 
salute  from  each  sentinel  in  turn,  or  in  the  court-yard,  where  the  caps  and 
bonnets  of  the  domestics  paid  her  the  same  respect  which  she  received 
above  from  the  pikes  and  javelins  of  the  warders.  Did  they  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  airing  beyond  the  castle  gate,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  doors  and 
bridges  were  to  be  opened  and  lowered ;  there  was,  besides,  an  escort  to 
get  under  arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horseback  as  the  case  might  require,  at- 
tended for  the  security  of  the  Lady  Eveline's  person.  Without  this  mili- 
tary attendance  they  could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as  the  mills, 
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ftavalry,  tne  region  in  which  she  iDtended  to  teke  her  pkasure ;  and  senior 
aelft  were  placed  in  all  suspicious  places  while  she  continued  in  the  field, 
lu  truth,  she  tried,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  to  make  an  excursion,  with- 
out any  formal  annunciation  of  her  intention  ;  but  all  her  purposes  seemed 
to  be  known  to  Damian  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  she  was  no  sooner 
abroad  than  parties  of  archers  and  spearmen  from  his  camp  were  seen 
scouring  the  valleys,  and  guarding  the  mountain-pass,  and  Damian's  own 
plume  was  usually  beheld  conspicuous  among  the  distant  soldiers. 

The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much  allayed  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  sport,"  that  Eveline  seldom  resorted  to  amusement  which  was  atr 
tended  with  such  bustle,  and  put  in  motion  so  many  persons. 

Th^  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  might,  in  the  evening  Father  Aldro- 
vand  was  wont  to  read  out  of  some  hoi}  legend,  or  from  the  homilies  of 
8pme  departed  saint,  such  passages  as  he  deemed  fit  for  the  hearing  of  his 
little  congregation.  Sometimes  also  he  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  of 
the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  good  man's  attention  was  so 
strangely  turned  to  the  military  part  of  the  Jewish  history,  that  he  was 
never  able  to  quit  the  books  of  Judges  and  of  Kings,  together  with  the  tri- 
umphs of  Judas  Maccabeus;  although  the  manner  in  which  he  illustrated 
the  victories  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  much  more  amusing  to  himself 
than  edifying  to  his  female  audience. 

oometimes,  but  rarely.  Rose  obtained  permission  for  a  strolling  minstrel 
to  entertain  an  hour  with  his  ditty  of  love  and  chivalry ;  sometimes  a  pil- 
grim from  a  distant  shrine,  repaid  by  long  tales  of  the  wonders  which  he 
had  seen  in  other  lands,  the  hospitality  which  the  Gardo  Doloureuse  af- 
forded :  and  sometimes  ulso  it  happened,  that  the  interest  and  intercession 
of  the  tiring-woman  obtained  admission  for  travelling  merchants,  or  pedlars, 
who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  found  profit  by  carrying  from  castle  to  castle 
^,*ie  materials  of  rich  dresses  and  female  ornaments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers,  of  travelling  jesters,  are  not 

JO  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of  amusements ;  and  though  his  nation  subjected 

him    to  close  watch  and  observation,  even  the  Welsh  bard,  with  his  huge ' 

harp  strung  with  horse-hair,  was  sometimes  admitted  to  vary  the  uniformity 

-of  their  secluded  life.    But,  saving  such  amusements,  and  saving  also  the 

regular  attendance  upon  the  religions  duties  at  the  chapel,  it  was  impossible 

for  life  to  glide  away  in  more  Avearisome  monotony  than  at  the  castle  of  the 

Qarde  Doloureuse.    Since  the  death  of  its  brave  owner,  to  whom  feasting  and 

hospitality  seemed  as  natural  as  thoughts  of  honour  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 

tihe   gloom  of  a  convent  might  be  said  to  have  enveloped  the  ancient  man- 

sioD  of  Raymond  Berenger,  were  it  not  that  the  presence  of  so  many  armed 

^warders,  stalking  in  solemn  state  on  the  battlements,  gave  it  rather  the 

aspect  of  a  state-prison ;  and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  gradually  became 

infected  by  the  character  of  their  dwelling. 

Ti^e  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a  depression,  which  her  naturally 
lively  temper  was  quite  inadequate  to  resist ;  and  as  her  ruminations  be- 
came graver,  had  caught  that  calm  and  contemplative  manner,  which  is  so 
often  united  with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastical  temperament.  She  meditated 
deepljr  upon  the  former  accidents  of  her  life ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that 
her  thoughts  repeatedly  wandered  hju»W  in  t.hA  two  several  periods  on  which 
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tion;  fiomotimes  the  ominous  form  of  the  Saxon  castle  of  Baldringbam, 
holding  up  the  hloody  hand  as  witness  of  the  injuries  with  which  she  had 
*)een  treated  while  in  life,  and  menacing  with  revenge  the  descendant  of  her 
murderer. 

On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  Eveline  would  reflect  that  she  was  the 
last  branch  of  her  house  —  a  house  to  which  the  tutelage  and  protection  of 
the  miraculous  Image,  and  the  enmity  and  evil  influence  of  the  revengeful 
Yanda,  had  been  peculiarly  attached  for  ages.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
were  the  prize,  for  the  disposal  of  which  the  benign  saint  and  vindictive 
fiend  were  now  to  play  their  last  and  keenest  game. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  little  interruption  of  her  meditationfl 
from  any  external  circumstance  of  interest  and  amusement,  she  became 
pensive,  absent,  wrapt  herself  up  in  contemplations  which  withdrew  her 
attention  from  the  conversation  around  her,  and  walked  in  the  world  of 
reality  like  one  who  is  still  in  a  dream.  When  she  thought  of  her  engage- 
ment with  the  Constable  of  Chester,  it  was  with  resignation,  but  without  a 
wish,  and  almost  without  an  expectation,  that  she  would  be  cnlled  upon  to 
fulfil  it.  She  had  accomplished  her  vow  by  accepting  the  faith  of  her  deli- 
verer in  exchange  for  her  own ;  and  although  she  held  herself  willing  to 
redeem  the  pledge  —  nay,  would  scarce  confess  to  herself  the  reluct  ince 
with  which  she  thought  of  doing  so  —  yet  it  is  certain  that  she  enteit  lined 
unavowed  hopes  that  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  would  not  be  a 
severe  creditor ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  readiness  she  had  shown  to  accom- 
plish her  vow,  would  not  insist  upon  her  claim  in  its  full  rigour.  It  would 
nave  been  the  blackest  ingratitude,  to  have  wished  that  her  gallant  deli- 
verer,  whom  she  had  so  much  cause  to  pray  for,  should  experience  any  of 
those  fatalities  which  in  the  Uolv  Land  so  often  changed  the  laurel- wreath 
into  cypress  ;  but  other  accidents  chanced,  when  men  had  been  long  abroad, 
to  alter  those  purposes  with  which  they  had  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstrel,  who  sought  the  Qarde  Doloureuse,  had  recited,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  lady  and  household,  the  celebrated  Lay  of  the  Count 
of  Gleichen,  who,  already  married  in  his  own  country,  laid  himself  under 
so  many  obligations  in  the  East  to  a  Saracen  princess,  through  whose  means 
he  achieved  his  freedom,  that  he  married  her  also.  The  Pope  and  his  con- 
clave were  pleased  to  approve  of  the  double  wedlock,  in  a  case  so  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  the  good  Count  of  Gleichen  shared  his  nuptial  bed  between 
two  wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now  sleeps  between  them  under  the  same 
monument. 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had  been  various  and 
discrepant  upon  this  legend.  Father  Aldrovand  considered  it  as  altogether 
false,  and  an  unworthy  calumny  on  the  head  of  the  ehurch,  in  affirming  his 
Holiness  would  countenance  such  irregularity.  Old  Margery,  with  the 
tender-heartedness  of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept  bitterly  for  pity  during  the 
tale,  and,  never  questioning  either  the  power  of  the  Pope  or  the  propriety 
of  bis  decision,  was  pleased  that  a  mode  of  extrication  was  found  for  a 
complication  of  love  distresses  which  seemed  almost  inextricable.  Dame 
Gillian  declared  it  unreasonable,  that,  since  a  woman  was  only  allowed  one 
husband,  a  man  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  have  two 
wives ;  while  Raoul,  glancing  towards  her  a  look  of  verjuice,  pitied  the 
deplorable  idiocy  of  the  man  who  could  be  fool  enough  to  avail  himself  of 
such  a  privilege. 


Lt     I»_  _ 
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**Thoa  art  partly  ri^ht,  Rose,"  said  Ereline;  "and  muthinkfl  the  Earo- 
pean  lady,  when  she  found  hereelf  outshone  by  the  younji;  and  beaatifa. 
foreign  princess,  would  have  best  consulted  her  own  dignity  in  resigning 
the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy  Father  no  more  trouble  than  in  annulling 
the  marriage,  as  has  been  done  in  cases  of  more  frequent  occurrence." 

This  she  said  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  even  gaiety,  which  intimated 
to  her  faithful  attendant  with  how  little  effort  she  herself  oould  have  made 
Buch  a  sacrifice,  and  served  to  indicate  the  state  of  her  affections  towards 
the  Constable.  But  there  was  another  than  the  Constable  on  whom  her 
thoughts  turned  more  frequently,  though  involuntarily,  than  perhaps  in 
prudence  they  should  have  done. 

The  recollections  of  Damian  de  Lacy  had  not  been  erased  from  Eyeline's 
naind.  They  were,  indeed,  renewed  by  hearing  his  name  so  vften  men- 
tioned,  and  by  knowing  that  he  was  almost  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  his  whole  attention  fixed  upon,  her  convenience,  interest,  and  safety ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  waiting  on  her  in  person,  he  never 
even  attempted,  by  a  direct  communication  with  herself,  to  consult  her 
pleasure,  even  upon  what  most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  Aldrovand,  or  by  Rose,  to  Amelot, 
Bamian's  page,  while  they  gave  an  air  of  formality  to  their  intercourse, 
which  Eveline  thought  unnecessary,  and  even  unkind,  yet  served  to  fix  her 
attention  upon  the  connection  between  them,  and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to 
her  memory.  The  remark  by  which  Rose  had  vindicated  the  distance  ob- 
served by  her  youthful  guardian,  sometimes  arose  to  her  recollection ;  and 
while  her  soul  repMsUed  with  scorn  the  suspicion,  that,  in  any  case,  his  pre- 
aence,  whether  at  intervals  or  constantly,  could  be  prejudicial  to  his  uncle's 
interest,  she  conjured  up  various  arguments  for  giving  him  a  frequent  place 
in  her  memory. — Was  it  not  her  duty  to  think  of  Damian  often  and  kindly, 
as  the  Constable's  nearest,  best  beloved,  and  most  trusted  relative  ?  —  Was 
he  not  her  former  deliverer  and  her  present  guardian  ? — And  might  he  not 
be  considered  as  an  instrument  specially  employed  by  her  divine  patroness, 
in  rendering  effectual  the  protection  with  which  she  had  graced  her  in  more 
than  one  emergency  ? 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  against  the  restrictions  which  were  laid  on  their 
intercourse,  as  against  something  which  inferred  suspicion  and  degradation, 
like  the  coa»pelled  seclusion  to  which  she  had  heard  the  Paynim  infidels  of 
the  East  subjected  their  females.   Why  should  she  see  her  guardian  only  in 
the  benefits  w^hich  he  conferred  upon  her,  and  the  cares  he  took  for  her 
safety,  and  hear  his  sentiments  only  by  the  mouth  of  others,  as  if  one  of 
them   had  been  infected  with  the  plague,  or  some  other  fatal  or  infectious 
disorder,  which  might  render  their  meeting  dangerous  to  the  other?  —  And 
if  they  did  meet  occasionally,  what  else  could  be  the  consequence,  save  that 
the  care  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister  —  of  a  trusty  and  kind  guardian  to 
the  betrothed  bride  of  his  near  relative  and  honoured  patron,  might  render 
the  melancholy  seclusion  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  easy  to  be  endured 
by  one  so  young  in  years,  and,  though  dejected  by  present  circumstances, 
naturally  so  gay  in  temper? 

Yet,  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to  Eveline,  when  tracing  it  in 
ber  own  mind,  so  eonclusive,  that  she  several  times  resolved  to  communicate 
her  view  of  the  case  to  Rose  Flammn^k  it  «(i  i^hftn««d  that,  whenever  she 
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this  Aualoua  bnl.  panotilious  friend  should,  in  the  strictness  and  nicetj  ot 
her  feelings  on  my  account,  conceivt?  nie  capable  of  encouraging  an  inte^ 
course  which  could  lead  to  a  less  worthy  thought  of  me  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  scrupulous  of  man  —  or  of  womankind/'  But  even  this  vacillation  of 
opinion  and  resolution  tended  to  bring  the  image  of  the  handsome  young 
Damian  more  frequently  before  the  Lady  Eveline's  fancy,  than  perhaps  his 
uncle,  had  he  known  it,  would  altogether  have  approved  of.  In  such  reflec- 
tions, however,  she  never  indulged  long,  ere  a  sense  of  the  singular  destiny 
which  had  hitherto  attended  her,  led  ner  back  into  the  more  melancholy 
contemplations  from  which  the  buoyancy  of  her  youthful  fancy  had  for  i 
short  time  emancipated  her. 


— -  Oun  is  the  skie. 
Where  at  what  fowl  we  pleaie  our  hawk  shall  (lie. 

BANDOI.PH. 

One  bright  September  morning,  old  Raoul  was  busy  in  thejnews  where 
he  kept  his  hawks,  grumbling  all  the  while  to  himself  as  he  surveyed  the 
condition  of  each  bird,  and  blaming  alternately  the  carelessness  of  the  under- 
falconer,  and  the  situation  of  the  building,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wind, 
and  all  things  around  him,  for  the  dilapidation  which  time  and  disease  had 
made  in  the  neglected  hawking  establishment  of  the  Gkirde  Doloureuse. 
While  in  these  unpleasing  meditations,  he  was  surprised  by  the  voice  of 
hi8  beloved  Dame  Gillian,  who  seldom  was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more 
rarely  visited  him  when  he  was  in  his  sphere  of  peculiar  authority.  **  Raoal, 
Raoul  I  where  art  thou,  man  ?  —  Ever  to  seek  for,  when  thou  canst  make 
aught  of  advantage  for  thyself  or  me !" 

"And  what  want'st  thou,  dame?"  said  Raoul,  "what  means  thy  scream- 
ing worse  than  the  seagull  before  wet  weather  ?  A  murrain  on  thy  voice  1 
it  18  enough  to  fray  every  hawk  from  the  perch." 

**  Hawk  I"  answered  Dame  Gillian ;  **  it  is  time  to  be  looking  for  hawks, 
when  here  is  a  cast  of  the  bravest  falcons  come  hither  for  sale,  that  ever 
flew  by  lake,  brook,  or  meadow!" 

"  Kites  1  like  her  that  brings  the  news,"  said  Raoul. 

**  No,  nor  kestrils  like  him  that  hears  it,"  replied  Gillian ;  "  but  brave 
jerfaloons,  with  large  nares,  strongly  armed,  and  beaks  short  and  somethin|r 
bluish " 

"  Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon  I  —  Where  came  they  from  ?"  said  Raoul,  in- 
terested in  the  tidings,  but  unwilling  to  give  his  wife  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing that  he  was  so. 

*'  From  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 

**  They  must  be  good,  then,  though  it  was  a  woman  brought  tidings  of 
them,"  said  Raoul,  smiling  grimly  at  his  own  wit ;  then,  leaving  the  mews, 
he  demanded  to  know  where  this  famous  falcon-merchant  was  to  be  met 
withal. 
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lie  eame  to  thy  chamber,  doubtless,  because  he  ooald  not  hftTe  as  easily  cojd« 
hither  to  me  himself.—Wos  it  not  so,  sweetheart?" 

"  I  do  not  knoi«  why  he  chose  to  come  to  me  rather  than  to  you,  Raoai,'* 
said  Gillian  ;  "  and  if  I  did  know,  perhaps  I  would  not  tell  you.  Go  to  — 
miss  your  bargain,  or  make  your  bargain,  I  care  not  which  —  the  man  wil' 
not  wait  for  you  —  he  has  good  proffers  from  the  Seneschal  of  Malpas,  and 
the  Welsh  Lord  of  Dinevawr." 

"I  come — I  come,''  said  Raoul,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  embracing  this 
opportunity  of  improving  his  hawking  establishment,  and  hastened  to  the 
gate,  where  he  met  the  merchant,  attended  bv  a  servant,  who  kept  in  sepa- 
rate cages  the  three  falcqps  which  he  offered  for  sale. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Raoul  that  they  were  of  the  best  breed  in 
Europe,  and  that,  if  their  education  were  in  correspondence  to  their  race, 
thei^  could  scarce  be  a  more  valuable  addition  even  to  a  royal  mews.  The 
merchant  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon  all  their  points  of  excellence ;  the 
breadth  of  their  shoulders,  the  strength  of  their  train,  their  full  and  fierce 
dark  eyes,  the  boldness  with  which  they  endured  the  approach  of  strangers, 
and  the  I^ely  spirit  and  vigour  with  which  they  pruned  their  plumes,  and 
shook,  or,  as  it  was  technically  termed,  roused  themselves.  He  expatiated 
on  the  difficulty  and  danger  with  which  they  were  obtained  from  tne  rock 
of  Ramsey,  on  which  they  were  bred,  and  which  was  an  eyry  unrivalled 
even  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Raoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  commendations.  **  Friend 
merchant,^'  said  he,  "  I  know  a  falcon  as  well  as  thou  dost,  and  I  will  not 
deny  that  thine  are  fine  ones ;  but  if  they  be  not  carefully  trained  and  re* 
claimed,  I  would  rather  have  a  goss-hawk  on  my  perch  than  the  fairest 
falcon  that  ever  stretched  wing  to  weather." 

"  I  grant  ye,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  but  if  we  agree  on  the  price,  for  that 
is  the  main  matter,  thou  shalt  see  the  birds  fly  if  thou  wilt,  and  then  buy 
them  or  not  as  thou  likest.  I  am  no  true  merchant  if  thou  ever  saw'st  bircUi 
beat  them,  whether  at  the  mount  or  the  stoop." 

^*  That  I  call  fair,"  said  Raoul,  *'  if  the  price  be  equally  so." 

"  It  shall  be  corresponding,"  said  the  hawk-merchant ;  **  for  I  have 
brought  six  casts  from  the  island,  by  the  good  favour  of  good  King  Reg»* 
nald  of  Man,  and  I  have  sold  every  feather  of  them  save  these ;  and  so, 
having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled  my  purse,  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled 
longer  with  the  residue;  and  if  a  good  fellow  and  a  judge,  as  thou  seemest 
to  be,  should  like  the  hawks  when  he  has  seen  them  fly,  he  shall  have  the 
price  of  his  own  making." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Raoul,  **  we  will  have  no  blind  bargains ;  my  lady,  if  the 
hawks  be  suitable,  is  more  able  to  pay  for  them  than  thou  to  give  them 
awayw     Will  a  bezant  be  a  conformable  price  for  the  cast  ?" 

"  A  bezant.  Master  Falconer  I — By  my  faith,  you  are  no  bold  bodesman  1 
nevertheless,  double  your  offer,  and  I  will  consider  it." 

"  If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said  Raoul,  "  I  will  give  you  a  bezant 
and  a  half;  but  I  will  see  them  strike  a  heron  ere  I  will  be  so  rash  as  ta 
deal  with  you." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  merchant,  "and  I  had  better  take  your  offer  than 
be  longer  cumbered  with  them;  for  were  I  to  carry  them  into  Wales,  I 
might  get  paid  in  a  worse  fashion  by  some  of  their  long  knives. — Will  you 
to  horse  presently  V 
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not  why,  ilio  is  moped  and  maied  eTer  since  her  father's  death,  and  IiTes  ii 
her  fair  oastle  like  a  nun  in  a  cloister,  without  disport  or  rievelrj  of  any 
kind.  Nevertheless,  Gillian,  thou  canst  do  something  with  her — good  now, 
do  a  kind  deed  for  once,  and  move  her  to  come  out  and  look  on  this  morn- 
ing's sport — ^the  poor  heart  hath  seen  no  pastime  this  summer." 

**  That  I  will  do,"  quoth  Gillian  ;  '*  and,  moreover,  I  will  show  her  such  a 
new  riding-tire  for  the  head,  that  no  woman  born  could  ever  look  at  without 
the  wish  to  toss  it  a  little  in  the  wind." 

As  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jealous-pated  husband  that  he  sur- 
prised a  glance  of  more  intelligence  exchanged  betwixt  her  and  the  trader 
than  brief  acquaintance  seemed  to  warrant,  even  ^en  allowance  was  made 
for  the  extreme  frankness  of  Dame  Gillian's  disposition.  He  thought  also, 
that,  on  looking  more  closely  at  the  merchant,  his  lineaments  were  not 
totally  unknown  to  him ;  and  proceeded  to  say  to  him  dryly,  "  We  have 
met  Mfore,  friend,  but  I  cannot  call  to  remembrance  where." 

'*  Like  enough,"  said  the  merchant ;  '*  I  have  used  this  country  often, 
and  may  have  taken  money  of  you  in  the  way  of  trade.  If  I  were  in  fitting 
place,  1  would  gladly  bestow  a  pottle  of  wine  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

'*  Not  so  fast,  friend,"  said  the  old  huntsman ;  **  ere  I  drink  to  better  ac- 
quaintance with  any  one,  I  must  be  well  pleased  with  what  I  already  know 
of  him.  We  will  see  thy  hawks  fly,  and  if  their  breeding  match  thy  brag- 
ging, we  may  perhaps  crush  a  cup  together.  —  And  here  come  grooms  and 
equerries,  in  faith  —  my  lady  has  consented  to  come  forth." 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rural  pastime  had  offered  itself  to  Eveline, 
at  a  time  when  the  deligfattul  brilliancy  of  the  day,  the  temperance  of  the 
air,  and  the  joyous  work  of  harvest,  proceeding  in  every  direc^on  around, 
made  the  temptation  to  exercise  almost  irresistible. 

As  they  proposed  to  go  no  farther  than  the  side  of  the  neighbouring  river, 
near  the  fatal  bridge,  over  which  a  small  guard  of  infantry  was  constantly 
maintained,  Eveline  dispensed  with  any  farther  escort,  and,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  castle,  took  no  one  in  her  train  save  Rose  and  Gillian,  and 
one  or  two  servants,  who  led  spaniels,  or  carried  appurtenances  of  the  chase. 
Raoul,  the  merchant,  and  an  equerry,  attended  her  of  course,  each  holding 
a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  anxiously  adjusting  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  throw  them  o£^  so  as  l^st  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  powers  and 
training. 

When  these  important  points  had  been  adjusted,  the  party  rode  down  the 
river,  carefully  looking  on  every  side  for  the  object  of  their  game ;  but  no 
heron  was  seen  stalking  on  the  usual  haunts  of  the  bird,  although  there  was 
a  heronry  at  ne  great  distance. 

Few  disappointments  of  a  small  nature  are  more  teasing  than  that  of  a 
sportsman,  who,  having  set  out  with  all  means  and  appliances  ibr  destruo- 
tion  of  game,  finda^hat  there  is  none  to  be  met  with ;  because  he  conceiyei 
himself,  with  his  full  shooting  trim,  and  his  empty  game-pouch,  to  be  sn\h 
jected  to  the  sneer  of  every  passing  rustic.  Tne  party  of  the  Lady  £v» 
une  felt  all  the  degradation  of  such  disappointment* 

"  A  fair  country  this,"  said  the  merchant,  "  where,  on  two  miles  of  r?er, 
you  cannot  find  one  poor  heron  I" 
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'^Raooi  is  right.  Rose,"  answered  Eveline ;  "  it  is  absurd  to  be  cooped  np 
likv  birds  in  a  cage,  when  all  around  us  has  been  so  uniformly  quiet.  J 
am  determined  to  break  out  of  bounds  for  once,  and  see  sport  in  our  old 
fashion,  without  being  surrounded  with  armed  men  like  prisoners  of  state 
Wo  will  merrily  to  the  Red  Pool,  wench,  and  kill  a  heron  like  free  maids 
of  the  Marches." 

'*  Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  least,  to  mount  and  follow  us,"  said  Rose 
—  for  they  were  now  near  the  re-established  manufacturing  houses  of  the 
stout  Fleming. 

*'  I  care  not  if  thou  dost.  Rose,"  said  Eveline ;  "  yet  credit  me,  girl,  we 
will  be  at  the  !fted  Pool,  and  thus  far  on  our  way  home  again,  ere  thy  father 
has  donned  his  best  doublet,  girded  on  his  two-handed  sword,  and  aocou^ 
tred  his  strong  Flanderkin  elephant  of  a  horse,  which  he  judiciously  names 
Sloth — ^nay,  frown  not,  and  lose  not,  in  justifying  thy  father,  the  time  that 
may  be  better  spent  in  calling  him  out." 

Rose  rode  to  the  mills  accordingly,  when  Wilkin  Flammock,  at  the  coal- 
man i  of  his  liege  mistress,  readily  hastened  to  get  his  steel  cap  and  haber- 
geon, and  ordered  half-a-dozen  of  his  kinsmen  and  servants  to  get  on  horse- 
back. Rose  remained  with  him,  to  urge  him  to  more  despatch  than  his 
methodical  disposition  rendered  natural  to  hfm :  but  in  spite  of  all  her  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  him,  the  Lady  Eveline  had  passed  the  bridge  more  than 
half  an  hour  ere  her  escort  was  prepared  to  follow  her. 

Meanwhile,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and  riding  giily  on,  with  the  sen- 
sation of  one  escaped  from  confinement,  Eveline  moved  forward  on  her 
lively  jennet,  as  light  as  a  lark  ;  the  plumes  with  which  Dame  Gillian  had 
iecked  her  riding-bonnet  dancing  in  the  wind,  and  her  attendants  galloping 
behind  her,  with  dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and  all  other  appurtenances  of  the 
royal  sport  of  hawking.  After  passing  the  river,  the  wild  green-sward  path 
which  they  pursued  began  to  wind  upward  among  small  eminences,  some- 
times bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  overgrown  with  hazel,  sloethorn,  and 
other  dwarf  shrubs,  and  at  length  suddenly  descending,  brought  them  to 
the  verge  of  a  mountain  rivulet,  that,  like  a  lamb  at  play,  leapt  merrily 
from  rock  to  rock,  seemingly  uncertain  which  way  to  run. 

"  This  little  stream  was  always  my  favourite.  Dame  Gillian,"  said  Eve- 
line, *'  and  now  methinks  it  leaps  the  lighter  that  it  sees  me  apain." 

"  Ah!  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  whose  turn  for  conversation  never  ex- 
tended in  such  cases  beyond  a  few  phrases  of  gross  flattery,  "  many  a  fair 
knight  would  leap  shoulder-height  for  leave  to  look  on  you  as  free  as  the 
brook  may  I  more  especially  now  that  you  have  donned  that  riding-cap, 
which,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  invention,  methinks,  is  a  bow-shot  before 
aught  that  I  ever  invented—What  thinkest  thou,  Raoul  ?" 

**  I  think,"- answered  her  well-natured  helpmate,  **that  women's  tongues 
were  contrived  to  drive  all  the  game  out  of  the  country.  —  Here  we  come 
near  to  the  spot  where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  no  where ;  wherefore,  pray,  my 
sweet  lady,  be  silent  yourself,  and  keep  your  followers  as  much  so  as  their 
natures  will  permit,  while  we  steal  along  the  bank  of  the  pool,  under  the 
wind,  with  our  hawks'  hoods  cast  loose,  all  ready  for  a  flight." 

As  he  spoke,  they  advanced  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  brawling 
stream,  until  the  little  vale  through  which  it  flowed,  makine  a  verv  auddfio 
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placet!  gmv  cliffs,  or  loose  stones  of  the  same  colour,  formed  a  contrast  to 
the  ruddy  precipice  to  which  they  lay  opposed.  A  natural  road  of  beau- 
tiful sand  viras  formed  by  a  beach,  which,  extending  all  the  way  around  the 
lake,  separated  its  waters  from  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  from  the  steep  and  broken  hill ;  and  being  no  where  less  than  five 
or  six  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  most  places  greatly  more,  offered  around  its 
whole  circuit  a  tempting  opportunity  to  the  rider,  who  desired  to  exercise 
and  breathe  the  horse  on  wnich  he  was  mounted.  The  verge  of  the  pool 
on  the  rocky  side  was  here  and  there  strewed  with  fragments  of  large  size, 
detached  from  the  precipice  above,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  encumber 
this  pleasant  horse-course.  Many  of  these  rocky  masses^  baying  passed 
the  margin  of  the  water  in  their  mil,  lay  immersed  there  like  small  islets ; 
and,  placed  amongst  a  little  archipelago,  the  quick  eye  of  Raoul  detected 
the  heron  wh^ch  they  were  in  search  of. 

A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in  what  manner  they 
Mbould  approach  the  sad  and  solitary  bird,  which,  unconscious  that  itself 
was  the  object  of  a  formidable  ambuscade,  stood  motionless  on  a  stone,  by 
the  brink  of  the  lake,  watching  for  such  small  fish  or  water-reptiles  as 
might  chance  to  pass  by  its  lonely  station.  A  brief  debate  took  place  be- 
twixt Raoul  and  the  hawk-merchant  on  the  best  mode  of  starting  the  quarry, 
80  as  to  allow  Lady  Eveline  and  her  attendants  the  most  perfect  view  of  the 
flight.  The  facility  of  killing  the  heron  at  the  far  jeUee  or  at  the  jettee 
ferri — that  is,  upon  the  hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool — was  anxiously 
debated  in  language  of  breathless  importance,  as  if  some  great  and  perilous 
enterprise  was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed,  and  the  party  began  to  advance 
towards  the  aquatic  hermit,  who,  by  this  time  aware  of  their  approach, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  erected  his  long  lean  neck,  spread  his 
broad  fan-like  wings,  uttered  his  usual  clanging  cry,  and,  projecting  hia 
length  of  thin  legs  far  behind  him,  rose  upon  the  gentle  breeze.  It  was 
then,  with  a  loud  whoop  of  encouragement,  that  the  merchant  threw  off 
the  noble  hawk  he  bore,  having  first  unhooded  her  to  give  her  a  view  of  her 
quarry. 

£ager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  galleon,  darted  the  falcon  to- 
wards the  enemy,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  pursue ;  while,  preparing 
for  defence,  if  he  should  be  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  the  heron  exerted 
all  his  powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an  enemy  so  formidable.  Plying 
his  almost  unequalled  strength  of  wing,  he  ascended  high  and  higher  in 
the  air,  by  short  gyrations,  that  the  hawk  might  gain  no  vantage  sround 
for  pouncing  at  him ;  while  his  spiked  beak,  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a 
neck  as  enabled  him  to  strike  an  object  at  a  yard's  distance  in  every  direc- 
tion, possessed  for  any  less  spirited  assailant  all  the  terrors  of  a  Moorish 
javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  encouraged  by  the  halloos  of  the 
falconer  to  join  her  companion.  Both  kept  mounting,  or  scaling  the^  air, 
as  it  were,  by  a  succession  of  small  circles,  endeavouring  to  gain  that  supe- 
rior height  which  the  heron  on  his  part  was  bent  to  preserve;  and  touie 
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«,  v^Tj  near  the  land,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  faloonon,  and  pemhei 

"  There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  the  fishes,"  said  Raoul.    "  Merchant,  th> 
t»Ke  18  dough.'* 

riVen  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining  bird  had  avenged  the  fate  ot 
sister  ;  for  the  success  which  the  heron  met  with  on  one  side,  did  no 
prevent  his  heing  assailed  on  the  other  wing ;  and  the  falcon  stooping  boldly 
*n<i  grappling  with,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  falconry,  binding  his  prey,  both 
came  tumbling  down  together,  from  a  great  height  in  the  air.  It  was  then 
f^t^?*^^  ohject  on  the  part  of  the  falconers  to  come  in  as  soon  as  possible, 
\  k  ^'^^^^'^  should  receive  hurt  from  the  beak  or  talons  of  the  heron , 
and  the  whole  party,  the  men  setting  spurs,  and  the  females  switching  their 
palfreys,  went  off  like  the  wind,  sweeping  along  the  fair  and  smooth  beach 
betwixt  the  rock  and  the  water. 

,  ~^y  Eveline,  far  better  mounted  than  any  of  her  train,  her  spirits  elated 
oy  the  sport,  and  by  the  speed  at  which  she  moved,  was  much  sooner  than 
?^y  ^^  attendants  at  the  spot  where  the  falcon  and  heron,  still  engaged 

in  their  mortal  struggle,  lay  fighting  upon  the  moss  ;  the  wing  of  the  latter 
navidg  been  broken  by  the  stoop  of  the  former.  The  duty  of  a  falconer  in 
?  Vl^  .  *  crisis  was  to  run  in  ana  assist  the  hawk,  by  thrusting  the  heron's 
Dill  into  the  earth,  and  breaking  his  legs,  and  thus  permitting  the  falcon  to 
dispatch  him  on  easy  terms. 

^^ Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  of  the  Lady  Eveline  have  excused  her 

oecommg  second  to  the  falcon  in  this  cruel  manner ;  but,  just  as  she  had 

aisDQounted  for  that  purjjose,  she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  seiaed  on  by 

«t    'Wild  form,  who  exclaimed  in  Welsh,  that  he  seized  her  as  a  waift  for 

ua-wking  on  the  demesnes  of  Dawfyd  with  the  one  eye.     At  the  same  time 

many  other  Welshmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  score,  showed  them- 

Beeves  from  behind  crags  and  bushes,  all  armed  at  point  with  the  axes  called 

^      r  ^^^^  knives,  darts,  and  bows  and  arrows. 

-SiVeline  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time 

made  use  of  what  Welsh  phrases  she  possessed,  to  move  the  fears  or  excite 

ttie  compassion  of  the  outlawed  mountaineers,  for  she  doubted  not  that  she 

Had  fallen  under  the  power  of  such  a  party.     When  she  found  her  requestt 

^vf  "^^"^    •  ®^®^'  ^^^        perceived  it  was  their  purpose  to  detain  her  prisoner, 

"k     ^^^^'^^^^  to  «8^  farther  entreaties,  but  demanded  at  their  peril  that  thej 

sbould  treat  her  with  respect,  promising  in  that  case  that  she  would  pay 

tbem  a  large  ransom,  and  threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord» 

Marchers,  and  particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured  to  use 

her  otherwise.  J*  J 

The  men  seemedtounderstandher.andalthoughtheyproceededtotieaban- 
aage  over  her  eyes,  and  to  bind  her  arms  with  her  own  veil,  yet  they  observed 
in  these  acts  of  violence  a  certain  delicacy  and  attention  both  to  her  feelings 
and  her  safety,  which  led  her  to  hope  that  her  request  had  had  some  effect 
^"*u  ?^"  T"®^  secured  her  to  the  saddle  of  her  palfrey,  and  led  her  away 
with  them  through  the  recesses  of  the  hills ;  while  she  had  the  additional 
aistress  to  hear  behind  her  the  noise  of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  her  retinue  to  procure  her  rescue 

Astonishment  had  at  first  seized  the  hawking  party,  when  they  saw  from 
"^nf^  ?S*^"^®       ^'^^  T^*  interrupted  bv  a  violent  assault  on  their  mistress. 

Old  Kaoul  valiantly  put  spurs  to  hi^s  horse,  and  calling  on  the  rest  to 
follow  him  to  the  rescue  rode  furiously  towards  the  banditti ;  but,  having 
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and  Dame  Gillian  remained  by  the  lake,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks  of  nse^ 
loss  fear  and  sorrow.  The  outlaws,  meanwhile,  drawing  together  in  a  body* 
shut  a  few  arrows  at  the  fugitives,  but  more  to  alarm  than  to  injure  them, 
and  then  marched  off  in  a  body,  as  if  to  cover  their  companions  who  had 
gone  before,  with  the  Lady  Eveline  in  their  custody. 


Four  raffians  seized  i»e  yeiiter  mom— 

Alaa!  a  maiden  most  forlorn! 
They  choked  my  cries  with  wicked  might. 

And  bound  ■»  on  a  paUkvy  white. 

GOLEKDMS. 

Such  adventures  as  are  now  only  recorded  in  works  of  mere  fiction,  were 
not  uncommon  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  might  was  so  universally  superior 
to  right;  and  it  followed  that  those  whose  conditions  exposed  them  to  fre- 
quent violence,  were  more  prompt  in  repelling,  and  more  patient  in  endur- 
ing it,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  their  sex  and  age. 

The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  nor  was  she  devoid  of 
fears  concerning  the  purposes  of  this  assault;  but  she  suffered  neither 
her  alarm,  nor  the  violence  with  which  she  was  hurried  along,  to  deprive 
her  of  the  power  of  observing  and  reflecting.  From  the  noise  of  hoofs  which 
now  increased  around,  she  concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians 
by  whom  she  had  been  seized  had  betaken  thems^elves  to  their  horses.  This 
she  knew  was  consonant  to  the  practice  of  the  Welsh  marauders,  who, 
although  the  small  size  and  slightness  of  their  nags  made  them  totally  unfit 
for  service  in  battle,  availed  themselves  of  their  activity  and  sureness  of 
foot  to  transport  them  with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from  the  scenes 
of  their  rapine ;  ensuring  thus  a  rapid  and  unperceived  approach,  and  a 
secure  and  speedy  retreat.  These  animals  traversed  without  difficulty,  and 
beneath  the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier,  the  wild  mountain  paths  by  which  the 
country  was  intersected,  and  in  one  of  which  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  con- 
cluded she  was  now  engaged,  from  the  manner  in  which  her  own  palfrey, 
sup]M}rted  by  a  man  on  foot  at  either  rein,  seemed  now  to  labour  up  some 
precipice,  and  anon  to  descend  with  still  greater  risk  on  the  other  siae. 

At  one  of  those  moments,  a  voice  which  she  had  not  yet  distinguished 
addressed  her  in  the  Anglo-Norman  language,  and  asked,  with  apparent 
interest,  if  she  sat  safely  on  her  saddle,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  have 
her  accoutrements  altered  at  her  pleasure  and  convenience. 

"  Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  mention  of  safety,"  said  Eveline ; 
"  you  may  well  believe  that  J  hold  my  safety  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
these  deeds  of  violence.  If  I  or  my  vassals  have  done  injury  to  any  of  the 
Oi/fnry,*  let  me  know,  and  it  shall  be  amended — If  it  is  ransom  which  joa 
desire,  name  the  sum,  and  I  will  send  an  order  to  treat  for  it ;  but  detain 
me  not  prisoner,  for  that  can  but  injure  mc,  and  will  avail  you  nothing/' 

**  The  Lady  Eveline,"  answered  the  voice,  still  in  a  tone  of  courtesy  in- 
consistent with  the  violence  which  she  sustained,  **  will  speedily  find  that 
our  actions  are  more  rough  than  our  purposes." 
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•'Under  De  Lacj's,"  answered  the  voice,  with  a  tone  of  iodifF^renoe* 

Be  It  80 — ^falcons  fear  not  falcons." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  halt,  and  a  confused  murmur  arose  amongsl 
those  around  her,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  unless  when  muttering  t9 
each  other  in  Welsh,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  directions  which  way  to 
hold,  or  encouragement  to  use  haste. 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes;  at 
length  Eveline  again  heard  the  voice  which  formerly  addressed  her,  giving 
Jirections  which  she  could  not  understand.  He  then  spoke  to  herself,  **  You 
will  presently  see,"  he  said,  "  whether  I  have  spoken  truly,  when  I  said  I 
Bcorned  the  ties  by  which  you  are  fettered.  But  you  are  at  once  the  cause 
of  strife  and  the  reward  of  victory  —  your  safety  must  be  oared  for  as  time 
will  admit ;  and,  strange  as  the  mode  of  protection  is  to  which  we  are  to 
intrust  you,  I  trust  the  victor  in  the  approaching  struggle  will  find  you  un- 

u  Pn  "^^  ^^^  *^®  ®*^®  ^^  '^®  blessed  Virgin,  let  there  be  strife  and  blood- 
shed I"  said  Eveline ;  "  rather  unbind  my  eyes,  and  let  me  speak  to  those 
whose  approach  you  dread.  '  If  friends,  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  I  will  be 
the  ireans  of  peace  between  yon.'' 

*  Jespise  peace,"  replied  the  speaker.  "  I  have  not  undertaken  a  reso- 
lute and  daring  adventure,  to  resign  it  as  a  child  doth  his  plaything,  at  the 
first  frown  of  fortune.  Please  to  alight,  noble  lady  ;  or  rather  be  not  offended 
that  I  thus  lift  you  from  thy  seat,  and  place  you  on  the  greensward," 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted  from  her  palfrey,  and  placed  care- 
fully and  safely  on  the  ground,  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  moment  after,  the 
same  peremptory  valet  who  had  aided  her  to  dismount,  disrobed  her  of  her 


singular  fortification  to  which  I  commit  your  person  for  safety.' 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed,  conceiving  resistance  to  be  of  no  avail, 
and  thinking  that  compliance  with  the  request  of  one  who  spoke  like  a  per^ 
^n  of  consequence,  might  find  her  protection  against  the  unbridled  fury  of 
the  Welsh,  to  whom  she  was  obnoxious,  as  being  the  cause  of  Gwenwyn's 
death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse. 

She  crept  then  forwards  through  a  narrow  and  damp  passage,  built  on 
either  side  with  rough  stones,  and  so  low  that  she  could  not  have  entered  it 
in  any  other  posture.  When  she  had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  yards, 
the  passage  opened  into  a  concavity  or  apartment,  high  enough  to  permit 
her  to  ^  sit  at  her  ease,  and  of  irregular,  but  narrow,  dimensions.  At  the 
^e  time  she  became  sensible,  from  the  noise  which  she  heard  behind  her, 
that  the  ruffians  were  stopping  up  the  passage  by  which  she  had  been  thus 
introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  She  could  distinctly  hear  the  clat- 
tering of  stone  with  which  they  closed  the  entrance,  and  she  became  sensi- 
ble that  the  current  of  fresh  air,  which  had  rushed  through  the  opening, 
was  gradually  fiuling,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  subterranean  apart- 
ment became  yet  more  damp,  earthy,  and  oppressive  than  at  first. 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  from  without,  in  which  Eveline 
thought  she  could  distinguish  cries,  blows,  the  trampling  of  horse,  the  oaths, 
shouts,  and  screams  of  thft  oambatanta.  hut  all  Hftari«n«d  hv  the  rude  walla 
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roil  which  wraptped  her  head,  she  found  herself  in  total  darknesis,  and 
flinging  her  arms  hastily  around  her,  she  discovered  she  was  cooped  up  in 
a  subterranean  cavern,  of  very  narrow  dimensions.  Her  hanas,  which 
groped  around,  encountered  onlv  pieces  of  decayed  metal,  and  a  substance 
which,  at  another  moment,  would  have  made  her  shudder,  being,  in  truth, 
the  mouldering  bones  of  the  dead.  At  present,  not  even  this  circumstance 
could  add  to  her  fears,  immured  as  she  seemed  to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strange 
and  subterranean  death,  while  her  friends  and  deliverers  were  probably 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.  She  flung  her  arms  wildly  around  in  search  of 
some  avenue  of  escape,  but  every  effort  she  made  for  liberatiirg  herself  from 
the  ponderous  circumvallation,  was  as  ineffectual  as  if  directed  against  the 
dome  of  a  cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed  increased  rapidly,  and 
at  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  covering  of  the  vault  under  which  she 
lay  sounded  repeatedly  to  blows,  or  the  shock  of  substances  which  had 
fallen,  or  been  thrown,  against  it.  It  was  impossible  that  a  human  brain 
could  have  withstood  these  terrors,  operating  upon  it  so  immediately ;  but 
happily  this  extremity  lasted  not  long.  Sounds,  more  hollow,  and  dying 
away  in  distance,  argued  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  had  retreated; 
and  at  length  all  was  silent. 

Eveline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  her  own  disas- 
trous situation.  The  fight  was  over,  and,  as  circumstances  led  her  to  infer, 
her  own  friends  were  conquerors ;  for  otherwise  the  victor  would  have  re- 
lieved her  from  her  place  of  confinement,  and  carried  her  away  captive  with 
him,  as  his  words  had  menaced.  But  what  could  the  success  of  her  faithful 
friends  and  followers  avail  Eveline,  who,  pent  up  under  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment which,  whatever  was  its  character,  must  have  escaped  their  observa- 
tion, was  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  become  again  the  prize  of  the  enemy, 
should  their  band  venture  to  return,  or  die  in  darkness  and  privation,  a 
death  as  horrid  as  ever  tyrant  invented,  or  martyr  underwent,  and  which 
the  unfortunate  young  lady  could  not  even  bear  to  think  of  without  a  prayer 
that  her  agony  might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard  which  she  wore,  and  the 
dark  thought  crossed  her  mind,  that,  when  life  became  hopeless,  a  speedy 
death  was  at  least  within  her  reach.  As  her  soul  shuddered  at  so  dreadful 
an  alternative,  the  question  suddenly  occurred,  might  not  this  weapon  be 
put  to  a  more  hallowed  use,  and  aid  her  emancipation,  instead  of  abridging 
ner  sufferings? 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  hastened  to 
prove  the  experiment,  and  by  repeated  efforts  succeeded,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, in  changing  her  posture,  so  as  to  admit  of  her  inspecting  her  place 
of  confinement  all  around,  but  particularly  the  passage  by  which  she  had 
entered,  and  by  which  she  now  attempted  again  to  return  to  the  light,  of 
day.  She  crept  to  the  extremity,  and  found  it,  as 'she  expected,  strongly 
blocked  up  with'large  stones  and  earth,  rammed  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  nearly  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  escape.  The  work,  however,  had  been 
hastily  performed,  and  life  and  liberty  were  prizes  to  stimulate  exertion. 
With  her  poniard  she  cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods — with  her  hands, 
little  accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  several  stones,  and  advanced 
in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  glimmering  of  light,  and,  what  was  scarce 
less  precious,  a  supply  of  purer  air.     But,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  the 
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fWTO  ttie  only  answer  which  she  received  for  sevewil  minute*.  At  length, 
M  she  repeated  her  exclamation,  a  voice,  faint  as  that  of  one  just  awakened 
from  a  swoon,  pronounced  these  words  in  answer : — "  Edris  of  the  Earthen 
House,  dost  thou  call  from  thy  tomb  to  the  wretch  who  just  hastens  to  his 
own  ? — Are  the  boundaries  broken  down  which  connect  me  with  the  living  ? 
—And  do  I  already  hear,  with  fleshly  ears,  the  faint  and  screaming  acceuti 
of  the  dead  V 

"  It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eveline,  overjoyed  at  finding  she 
could  at  least  communicate  her  existence  to  a  living  person — "  no  spirit, 
but  a  most  unhappy  maiden,  Eveline  Berenger  by  name,  immured  beneath 
this  dark  vault,  and  in  danger  to  perish  horribly,  unless  God  send  me 
rescue  I" 

"Eveline  Berenger!"  exclaimed  he  whom  she  addressed,  in  the  accents 
of  wonder.  "It  is  impossible! — I  watched  her  green  mantle — I  watched 
her  plumy  bonnet  as  I  saw  her  hurried  from  the  field,  and  felt  my  own 
inability  to  follow  to  the  rescue ;  nor  did  force  or  exertion  altogether  leave 
me  tall  the  waving  of  the  robe  and  the  dancing  of  the  feathers  were  lost  to 
my  eyes,  and  all  hope  of  rescuing  her  abandoned  my  heart." 

"  Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  courteous  stranger*  whichsoever 
I  may  name  thee,"  answered  Eveline,  "know  thou  hast  been  abused  by  the 
artifices  of  these  Welsh  banditti — the  mantle  and  head-gear  of  Eveline 
Berenger  they  have  indeed  with  them,  and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead 
those  true  friends,  who,  like  thee,  are  anxious  for  my  fate.  Wherefore, 
brave  sir,  devise  some  succour,  if  thou  canst,  for  thyself  and  me ;  since  I 
dread  that  these  ruffians,  when  they  shall  have  escaped  immediate  pursuit, 
will  return  hither,  like  the  robber  to  the  hoard  where  he  has  deposited  his 
stolen  booty." 

•*  Now,  the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  that  I  can 
spend  the  last  breath  of  my  life  in  thy  just  and  honourable  service!  I 
would  jiot  before  blow  my  bugle,  lest  I  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the  aid 
of  my  worthless  self  some  of  those  who  might  be  effectually  engaged  in  thy 
rescue  ;  may  Heaven  grant  that  the  recall  may  now  be  heard,  that  my  eyes 
may  yet  see  the  Lady  Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty !" 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone,  breathed  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
and  were  followed  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  faintly  winded,  to  which  no  an- 
swer was  made  save  the  echoing  of  the  dell.  A  sharper  and  louder  blast 
was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so  suddenly,  thlit  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him 
who  sounded  the  instrument  had  failed  in  the  effort.  — A  strange  thought 
crossed  Eveline's  mind  even  in  that  moment  of  uncertainty  and  terror. 
"  That,"  she  said,  "  was  the  note  of  a  De  Lacy — surely  you  cannot  be  my 
gentle  kinsman.  Sir  Damian  ?" 

*•  I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death  for  the  evil  care  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  treasure  intrusted  to  me. — ^What  was  my  business  to  trust 
to  reports  and  messengers?  I  should  have  worshipped  the  saint  who  was 
committed  to  my  keeping,  with  such  vigilance  as  avarice  bestows  on  the 

dross  which  he  calls  treasure ^I  should  have  rested  no  where,  save  at  your 

gate  ;  outwatched  the  brightest  stars  in  the  horizon ;  unseen  and  unknown 
myself,  I  should  never  have  parted  from  your  neighbourhood;  then  had 
you  not  been  in  the  present  danger,  and — much  loss  important  consequence 
—thou,  Damian  de  Lacy,  had  not  filled  the  grave  of  a  forsworn  and  negli- 
gent caitifiT!" 
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&11  for  wnom  a  woidd  tftost  wiUin^y  daorifice  my  own  happinesfl  I--Biit  dc 
not  let  us  imbltter  the  moments  given  us  in  meroy,  b^  fruitlaes  repinkigB*- 
Try  what  yoa  can  to  stop  thine  ebbing  blood,  which  is  so  dear  to  England 
•^-to  Eveline-^and  to  thiDe  uncle/' 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silent ;  while,  maddened  with  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  perishing  for  want  of  aid,  Eveline  repeated  her  efforts 
to  extricate  herself  for  her  kinsman's  assistance  as  well  as  her  own.  It  was 
all  in  vain,  and  she  had  ceased  the  attempt  in  despair;  and,  pasMng  from 
one  hideous  subject  of  terror  to  another,  she  sat  listening,  wi<^  sharpened 
ear,  for  the  dying  groan  of  Damian,  when — ^feeling  of  ecstasy ! — the  ground 
was  shaken  with  horses'  feet  advancing  rapidly.  Tet  this  joyful  sound,  if 
decisive  of  life,  did  not  assure  her  of  liberty — It  might  be  the  banditti  of 
the  mountains  returning  to  seek  their  captive.  Even  then  they  would  surely 
allow  her  leave  to  look  upon  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Damian  de  Lacy ; 
for  to  keep  him  as  a  captive  might  vantage  them  more  in  many  degrees, 
than  eould  his  death.  A  horseman  came  up — Eveline  invoked  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  first  word  she  heard  was  an  exclamation  in  Flemish  from  the 
faithful  Wilkin  Flammock,  which  nothing  save  some  spectacle  of  the  most 
unusual  kind  was  ever  known  to  compel  from  that  phlegmatic  person. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on  this  occasion ;  for,  being 
informed  by  the  Lady  Eveline  in  what  condition  she  was  placed,  and  im< 
plored  at  the  same  time  to  look  to  the  situation  of  Sir  Damian  de  Laej,  he 
began,  with  admirable  composure  and  some  skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the 
one,  while  his  attendants  collected  levers,  left  b^  the  Welsh  as  th^retreated, 
and  were  soon  ready  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  Eveline.  With  much 
caution,  and  under  the  expwieneed  direction  of  Flammock,  the  stone  was 
at  length  so  much  raised,  that  the  Lady  Eveline  was  visible,  to  the  delight 
of  all,  and  especially  of  the  faithful  Rose,  who,  regardless  of  the  risk  of 

Cersonal  harm,  fluttered  around  her  mistress's  place  of  confinement,  like  a 
ird  robbed  of  her  nestlings  around  the  cage  in  which  thp  truant  urchin 
has  imprisoned  them.  Precaution  was  necessary  to  remove  the  stone,  lest 
fallins  inwards  it  might  do  the  lady  injury. 

At  length  the  rocky  fragment  was  so  much  displaoed  that  she  eould  issue 
forth ;  while  her  people,  as  in  hatred  of  Uie  coercion  which  she  had  sus- 
tained, ceased  not  to  heave,  with  bar  and  lever,  till,  totally  destroying  the 
balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  it  turned  over  from  the  little  flat  on  which  it  had 
been  plaeed  at  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean  entrance,  and,  acquiring 
force  as  it  revolved  down  a  steep  declivity,  was  at  length  put  into  rapid 
motion,  and  rolled,  crashed,  and  thundered,  down  the  hill,  amid  flashes  of 
fire  which  it  forced  from  the  rocks,  and  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  until  it 
alighted  in  the  channel  of  a  brook,  where  it  broke  into  several  massive 
fragments,  with  a  noise  that  might  harve  been  heard  some  miles  off. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  violence  which  she  had  fub- 
tained ;  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  disordered  dress ;  faint  from  the  stifling 
effect  of  hw  confinement,  and  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had  made  to 
relieve  herself,  Eveline  did  not,  nevertheless,  waste  a  single  minute  in  con- 
sidering her  own  condition ;  but  with  the  eagerness,  of  a  sister  hastening  to 
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Nemed  nt  once  to  recollect  that  the  patieot  should  not  be  left  to  the  exclusive 
care  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  joining,4herefore,  in  the  task,  she  rendered 
what  assistance  she  coald,  while  the  attendants  were  employed  in  forming 
a  litter,  on  which  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
the  Garde  Duloureuse. 
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A  merry  place,  'tis  said,  in  times  of  jon^ 

But  eomethinf  aila  it  now  — the  place  ia  ceraed. 

WOEDBWOftTB. 

The  place  on  which  the  skirmisn  had  occurred,  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  Lady  Eveline  had  been  effected,  was  a  wild  and  singular  spot,  being  a 
small  level  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  stage,  or  resting-place,  between  two  very 
rough  paths,  one  of  which  winded  up  the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another 
continued  the  ascent  above.  Being  surrounded  by  hills  and  woods,  it  was 
a  celebrated  spot  for  finding  game,  and,  in  former  days,  a  Welsh  prince,  re- 
nowned for  his  universal  hospitality,  his  love  of  crw  and  of  the  chase,  had 
erected  a  forest-lodge,  where  ne  used  to  feast  his  friends  and  followers  with 
a  profusion  unexampled  in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  bards,  always  captivated  with  magnificence,  and  having 
BO  objections  to  the  peculiar  species  of  profusion  practised  by  this  potentate, 
gave  him  the  surname  of  Edns  of  the  Goblets ;  and  celebrated  him  in  their 
odes  in  terms  as  high  as  those  which  exalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hirlas 
Horn.  The  subject  of  their  praises,  however,  fell  finally  a  victim  to  his 
propensities,  having  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  one  of  those  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  drunkenness  which  were  frequently  the  conclusion  of  bis  re- 
nowned banquets.  Shocked  at  this  catastrophe,  the  assembled  Britons  in- 
terred the  relics  of  the  Prince  on  the  place  where  he  had  died,  within  the 
narrow  vault  where  Eveline  had  been  confined,  and  having  barricaded  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre  with  fragments  of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an  immense 
eairn^  or  pile  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  put  the  assassin  to 
death.  Superstition  guarded  the  spot;  and  for  many  a  year  this  memorial 
of  Edris  remained  unviolated,  although  the  lodge  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  its 
vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling  band  of  Welsh  robbers  had  discovered  the 
secret  entrance,  and  opened  it  with  the  view  of  ransacking  the  tomb  for 
arms  and  treasures,  which  were  in  ancient  times  often  buried  with  the  dead. 
These  marauders  were  disappointed,  and  obtained  nothing  by  the  violation 
of  the  grave  of  Edris,  excepting  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  place,  which  might 
be  used  for  depositing  their  booty,  or  even  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  one  of 
their  number  m  a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six  in  number,  explained  their  part 
of  the  history  of  the  day  to  Wilkin  Flammock,  it  appeared  that  Damian  had 
ordered  them  to  horse  at  break  of  day,  with  a  more  considerable  body,  to 
act,  as  they  understood,  against  a  party  of  insurgent  peasants,  when  of  a 
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stall  J  the  Hands  «>f  outlaws,  who,  independent  of  anj  regalar  goTemmenlft 
infested  these  wild  frontiers.  Yet  it»escaped  not  comment,  that,  jn  under- 
taking such  service  at  this  moment,  Damian  seemed  to  abandon  that  of  dis- 
persing the  insurgents,  which  had  been  considered  as  the  chief  object  of  th« 
day. 

it  was  about  noon,  when,  falling  in,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  with 
one  of  the  fugitive  grooms,  Damian  and  his  immediate  attendants  received 
information  of  the  violence  committed  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  and,  by  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  were  able  to  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the 
rass  of  Edris,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  the  Welsh  rovers  ordinarily  re- 
turned to  their  strongholds  in  the  interior.  It  is  probable  that  the  banditti 
were  not  aware  of  the  small  force  which  Damian  headed  in  person,  and  at 
the  same  time  knew  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit  in 
their  rear ;  and  these  circumstances  led  their  leader  to  adopt  the  singular 
expedient  of  hiding  Eveline  in  the  tomb,  while  one  of  their  own  number, 
dressed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve  as  a  decoy  to  deceive  their  assailants, 
and  lead  them  from  the  spot  where  she  was  really  concealed,  to  which  it 
was  no  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  banditti  to  return,  when  they  had  eluded 
their  pursuers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already  drawn  up  before  the  tomb  for  the 
purpose  of  regularly  retreating,  until  they  should  find  some  suitable  place 
either  for  making  a  stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched,  they  might,  by  aban- 
doning iheir  horses,  and  dispersing  among  the  rocks,  evade  the  attack  of 
the  Norman  cavalry.  Their  plan  had  been  defeated  by  the  precipitation  of 
JDnmian,  who,  beholding  as  he  thought  the  plumes  and  mantle  oi  the  Ladj 
Eveline  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  charged  them  without  considering  either 
the  odds  of  numbers,  or  the  lightness  of  bis  own  armour,  which,  consisting 
only  of  a  headpiece  and  a  buff  surcoat,  offered  but  imperfect  resistance  to 
the  Welsh  knives  and  glaives.  He  was  accordingly  wounded  severely  at 
the  onset,  and  would  have  been  slain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  few  follow- 
ers, and  the  fears  of  the  Welsh,  that,  while  thus  continuing  the  battle  ia 
front,  they  might  be  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  the  followers  of  Eveline,  whom 
they  must  now  suppose  were  all  in  arms  and  motion.  They  retreated,  there- 
fore, or  rather  fled,  and  the  attendants  of  Damian  were  despatched  after 
them  by  their  fallen  master,  with  directions  to  let  no  consideration  induce 
them  to  leave  off  the  chase,  until  the  captive  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuso 
was  delivered  from  her  ravishers. 

The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  ef  the  paths,  and  the  activity  of 
their  small  Welsh  horses,  made  an  orderly  retreat,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  of  their  rear-guard,  cut  down  by  Damian  in  his  furious  onset. 
The^  shot  arrows,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at 
the  ineffectual  efforts  which  these  heavy-armed  warriors,  with  their  barbed 
horses,  made  to  overtake  them.  But  the  scene  was  changed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Wilkin  Flammock,  on  his  puissant  war-horse,  who  was  beginning 
to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a  party  consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The 
fear  of  being  intercepted  caused  the  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to  their  last 
stratagem,  and,  abandoning  their  Welsh  nags,  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  cliffs,  and,  by  superior  activity  and  dexterity,  baffled,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  on  either  hand.  All  ot  them,  however, 
were  not  equally  fortunate,  for  two  or  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  Flara- 
mock.'s  nartv  :  amon^^t  nthAra  thp  norann  iiirw%n  'DrVtj%m  P.vaiinA'a  Ai^^^^kAc  u^^a 
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*«  signal,  the  n!iT**  '*i7''"^  '"  *•"  ^onfowon  wd  hurry  of  their  olwvin. 

posed  to  give  int^l-     ^**^'  ''"**  *?,^**"  *^™°'  •>'"••  *'e«'  *«d  he  been  dis- 

•S*«'*d  Si&t  thrir  if^^t^r/nP**''*  "*'  """""""ioa'ing  it.     All  were  well 

nw  one-eT«H   1  -  j     ^^  .*?  ™"*'"  »"*°  »»>  ambuscade,  formed  bv  Dawfvd 

*«  h,i^  it^r^l^T'*"**!'  ?f  *»»«  P*""*"'  ^''^  had  ventured  5^„ 
^7«»ne.  and  a15^r«~^"2?'  ?T  "^  »bt«»Ming  »  Jarge  ranwm  for  the  capSve 
'""head  and  limh^^ T^  *' ,'"''  ^^°"  'n^o'ence  and  audacity,  devoted 
^  These  w«  J  ?k    ^  *''.®  ^f^Je*  »nd  the  ravens.  ' 

5»««ian  lear^jK,''*^'^'.'"  "'''•''•'  ">•  fo"°*eni  of  Flammock  and  of 
^  'i^y-  A^  tw„J  '^"P*""?  "o)»8  with  each  other,  on  the  incidents  of 
Gillian:  who  .ft^  '«t«"'e<l  by  the  Red  Pool  they  were  joined  by  Dame 
"f  her  lady  '7' •"*"/ «pl''°"»tion8  of  joy  at  the  nnex^ted  lilieration 
proceeded  to  inf„!lT°^  '**^  ^"^'^  **  *•>«  unexpected  disaster  of  Damian, 
«»«•»  the  orieinl?  „^.  men-at-^rms,  that  the  merchant,  whose  hawks  had 
^  three  of  Se  W^l^*  .^^^  adventures,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  two 
^^«1  would  ha«.k  '"jheir  retreat  and  that  she  herself  and  the  wounded 
*o««»t  her  unon  J^T?  *''!  ""*.*.  ^**«'  ">"*  "■»'  *hey  had  no  horse  left  to 
*e  tronble  o^kilUn^  ^  "ot  "jonsider  old  Raool  as  worth  either  ransom  or 
the  hill-side  K„f  i "^•i  "°®  had,  indeed,  flung  a  stone  at  him  as  he  lay  on 
It  was  but  a  ?5t»i  P/i\^'  *V*"'  ?*'"^  **''^  »'  fell  something  short  of  him— 
•mongst  them     t  *''*?'^''h',  threw  it,"  she  said  -  « theil  was  a  big  man 

•*a  thought  fe.^1;..  «„*^ ''■?^  !*'"''*•  ''y  ?»'  ^^y'"  «"««•  »>«  •""^  cast 
her  dress  for  a»^?'„  "''**y'"&*he  dame  gathered  herself  np,  and  adjusted 

The  woandeif  n   '^'"""'"g  <>«>  horseback.  ^  "' 

*nd,  with  the  fir^"°  "*"  P',*"^  <"»  *  li'te''  hastily  constructed  of  boughs, 
■»ented  by  tha  rc.?^t\'^^  P'*<*"*  '"  *he  centre  of  the  little  troop,  aug. 
•tandard.  TKr  „ '•?*j  *  ?"""«  knighf  s  followers,  who  began  to  rejoin  his 
"OD.  and  windL  fk  ^  7  '""'  "awhed  with  military  order  and  precan- 
■••e*  and  to  repel     -""^  '****^  ''''''  *®  attention  of  men  prepared  to 


•  "'S^O,^  X.,  . 


What!  fair  and  young,  and  faithful  tooT 
A  miracle  if  this  be  tree. 

Walleh. 


»bat  ever  Leathia  **fi.    ^  "*^**  disinterested  and  affectionate  maiden^ 

aition  in  i^hich  W^it^  ,  ^^^»  *"*«*''y  considering  the  peculiar  con^ 

J^hich  had  hithertL^Ko    L^^^  ?^*^^<^'  ^n<l  the  marked  degree  of  restraint 
^ame  anxious  to  W-!^^  intercourse  with  her  youthful  guardia^^ 

»«dwhen  ahecamp.^^'^r'*T^¥  wounded  knight  was  to  be  disposed  of! 
•!«estion.  her  resoluUon  ^^^^^^^  importaui 

Ihe  appearan««  «*  b-    ,r"  "'gh  failed  her. 
"."•"elty  to^t^^.**.*"*'"'«  "M  indeed  such  as  mi<rht  have  made  it  almos* 
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tresseb  and  still  flowed  there,  as  if  in  moclcery,  rather  than  omamf '^i.  Her 
ejes  were  fixed  on  the  litter  where  Damian  was  deposited,  and  she  rode  close 
l>e8ide  it,  without  apparently  wasting  a  thought  on  any  thing,  save  the 
danger  of  him  who  was  extended  there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under  feelinss  of  excitation,  which 
might  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  take  a  wise  and  prudent  view  of  her 
own  situation.  She  endeavoured  gradually  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  it. 
'*  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  will  it  please  you  to  take  my  mantle  V 

**  Torment  me  not,"  answered  Eveline,  with  some  sharpness  in  her  acsent. 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  bustling  up  as  one  who  feared 
ner  functions  as  mistress  of  the  robes  might  be  interfered  with  —  '*  indeed, 
my  lady.  Rose  Flammock  speaks  truth ;  and  neither  your  kirtle  nor  your 
gown  are  sitting  as  they  should  do ;  and,  to  speak  truth,  they  are  but  barely 
decent.  And  so,  if  Rose  will  turn  herself,  and  put  her  horse  out  of  my 
way,"  continued  the  tire-woman,  "  I  will  put  your  dress  in  better  order  in 
the  sticking  in  of  a  bodkin,  than  any  Fleming  of  them  all  could  do  in  twelve 
hours." 

"  I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline,  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

"Care  then  for  your  honour  —  for  your  fame,"  said  Rose,  riding  close  to 
her  mistress,  and  whispering  in  her  ear ;  **  think,  and  that  hastily,  how  yoa 
are  to  dispose  of  this  wounded  young  man." 

**  To  the  castle,"  answered  Eveline  aloud,  as  if  scorning  the  affectation 
of  secrecy ;  "  lead  to  the  castle,  and  that  straight  as  you  can." 

*'  Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to  Malpas?"  said  Rose — "dearest 
lady,  believe,  it  will  be  for  the  best." 

"Wherefore  not — wherefore  not? — wherefore  not  leave  him  on  the  way- 
side at  once,  to  the  knife  of  the  Welshman,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wolf?  — 
Once  —  twice  —  three  times  has  he  been  my  preserver.  Where  I  go,  he 
shall  go ;  nor  will  I  be  in  safety  myself  a  moment  sooner  than  I  know  that 


ne  18  so." 


Rose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on  her  mistress,  and  her 
own  reflection  told  her  that  the  wounded  man's  life  niight  be  endangered 
by  a  longer  transportation  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  An  expedient 
occurred  to  her,  by  which  she  imagined  this  objection  might  be  obvia&d ; 
but  it  was  necessary  she  should  consult  her  father.  She  struck  her  palfrey 
with  her  riding-rod,  and  in  a  moment  her  diminutive,  though  beautiful 
figure,  and  her  spirited  little  jennet,  were  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Flem- 
ing and  his  tall  black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were,  in  thoir  vast  shadow. 
"  My  dearest  father,"  said  Rose,  "  the  lady  intends  that  Sir  Damian  be 
transported  to  th%  castle,  where  it  is  like  he  may  be  a  long  sojourner;  — 
what  think  you  ?  —  is  that  wholesome  counsel  ?" 

"  Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Roschen,"  answered  the  Fleming, 
"  because  he  will  escape  the  better  risk  of  a  fever." 

"  True ;  but  is  it  wise  for  my  lady  ?"  continued  Rose. 

"  Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But  wherefore  shonldst  thou  doubt 
her,  Roschen  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rose,  unwilling  to  breathe  even  to  her  father  the  fears 
and  doubts  which  she  herself  entertained;  "  but  where  there  are  evil  tongues, 
there  may  be  evil  rehearsing.  Sir  Damian  and  my  lady  are  both  very 
young — Methinks  it  were  better,  dearest  father,  would  you  offer  the  shelter 
of  your  roof  to  the  wounded  knight,  in  the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to  the 
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flie  Mints  ibey  cannot  say  Coward  FlaDderkin>  since  Qweuwyn'a  Welsh 
uproar." 

"I  had  ever  thouf^ht,  my  father,"  answered  Rose,  "  that  your  spirit  was 
too  calm  to  regard  these  base  calumnies.  Bethink  you  we  are  under  this 
lady's  banner,  and  that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistress,  and  her  father  was 
your  good  lord  ;  to  the  Constable,  too,  are  you  beholden,  for  enlarged  pri- 
vileges. Money  may  pay  debt,  but  kindness  only  can  requite  kindness ; 
and  I  forebode  that  you  will  never  have  such  an  opportunity  to  do  kindness 
to  the  houses  of  Berenger  and  De  Lacy,  as  by  opening  the  doors  of  your 
house  to  this  wounded  knight.'^ 

"The  doors  of  my  house!"  answered  the  Fleming — "do  I  know  how 
long  I  may  call  that,  or  any  house  upon  earth,  my  own  7  Alas,  my  daugh- 
ter, we  came  hither  to  fly  from  the  raee  of  the  elements,  but  who  knows 
how  soon  we  may  perinh  by  the  wrath  of  men  I" 

"  You  speak  strangely,  my  father,''  said  Rose ;  "  it  holds  not  with  your 
solid  wisdom  to  augur  such  general  evil  from  the  rash  enterprise  of  a  Welsh 
outlaw." 

"  I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber,"  said  Wilkin ;  "  although  the  in- 
crease and  audacity  of  such  robbers  as  Dawfyd  is  no  good  sign  of  a  quiet 
country.  But  thou,  who  livest  within  yonder  walls,  hearest  but  little  of 
what  passes  without,  and  your  estate  is  less  anxious ;  —  you  had  known 
nothing  of  the  news  from  me,  unless  in  case  1  had  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  to  another  country." 

**  To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land  where  your  thrift  and 
industry  have  sained  you  an  honourable  competency  7" 

"  Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who  envy  me  the  produce 
of  my  thrift,  may  likely  brin]^  me  to  a  dishonourable  death.  There  have 
been  tumults  among  the  £nglish  rabble  in  more  than  one  county,  and  their 
wrath  is  directed  against  those  of  our  nation,  as  if  we  were  Jews  or  hea- 
thens, and  not  better  Christians  and  better  men  than  themselves.  They 
have,  at  York,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  sacked  the  houses  of  the  Flemings, 
spoiled  their  goods,  misused  their  families,  and  murdered  themselves. — And 
"w^hy  ?  —  except  that  we  have  brought  among  them  the  skill  and  industry 
which  they  possessed  not;  and  because  wealth,  which  they  would  never 
else  have  seen  in  Britain,  was  the  reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil.  Rosohen, 
this  evil  spirit  is  spreading  wider  daily.  Here  we  are  more  safe  than  else* 
where,  because  we  form  a  colony  of  some  numbers  and  strength.  But  I 
confide  not  in  our  neighbours ;  and  hadst  not  thou.  Rose,  been  m  security, 
I  would  long  ere  this  have  given  up  all,  and  left  Britain." 

"  Given  up  all,  and  left  Britain  I"— The  words  sounded  prodigious  in  th« 
ears  of  his  daughter,  who  knew  better  than  any  one  how  successful  her 
father  bad  been  m  his  industry,  and  how  unlikely  one  of  his  firm  and  sedate 
temper  was  to  abandon  known  and  present  advantages  for  the  dread  of  dis- 
tant or  contingent  peril.  At  length  she  replied,  "  If  such  be  your  peril,  my 
father,  metbinks  your  house  and  goods  cannot  have  a  better  protection  than 
the  presence  of  this  noble  knight.  Where  lives  the  man  who  dare  aught 
of  violence  against  the  house  which  harbours  Damian  de  Lacy  7" 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Fleming,  in  the  same  composed  and  steady, 
bat  ominous  tone— "May  iTAaven  fortrivft  it  mft.  if  it  he  sin  1  but  I  sfie  little 
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'^epafips,  whoM)  yoke  is  neither  bo  light  nor  eo  lightly  endared  as  thai  o* 
'he  actual  lord.  The  commons,  who  naturally  hate  the  knights  and  gent-^, 
chink  it  no  bad  time  to  make  some  head  against  them — ay,  and  there  be 
some  of  roble  blood  who  would  not  care  to  be  their  leaders,  that  they  may 
have  thuir  ^hare  in  the  spoil ;  for  foreign  expeditions  and  prcfligate  habits 
have  made  *nany  poor ;  and  he  that  is  poor  will  murder  his  father  for  money. 
I  hate  poor  people ;  and  I  would  the  devil  had  every  man  who  cannot  keep 
himself  by  the  work  of  bis  own  hand  I" 

The  Fleming  concluded,  with  this  characteristic  imprecation,  a  speech 
which  gave  Rose  a  more  frightful  view  of  the  state  of  England,  than,  shat 
up  as  she  was  within  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  she  had  before  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning.  "  Surely,"  she  said  —  "  surely  these  violences  of  which 
you  speak  are  not  to  be  dreaded  by  those  who  live  under  the  banner  of  De 
Lacy  and  of  Berenger  ?" 

"Berenger  subsists  but  in  name,"  answered  Wilkin  Flammock,  ''and 
Damian,  though  a  brave  youth,  hath  not  his  uncle's  ascendency  of  charac- 
ter, and  authority.  His  men  also  complain  that  they  are  harassed  with  the 
duty  of  watching  for  protection  of  a  castle,  in  itself  impregnable,  and  suffi- 
ciently garrisoned,  and  that  they  lose  all  opportunity  of  honourable  enter- 
prise, as  they  call  it — that  is,  of  fight  and  spoil  —  in  this  inactive  and 
inglorious  manner  of  life.  They  say  that  Damian  the  beardless  was  a 
man,  but  that  Damian  with  the  mustache  is  no  better  than  a  woman  ;  and 
that  age,  which  has  darkened  his  upper  lip,  hath  at  the  same  time  blenched 
his  courage.  —  And  they  say  more,  which  were  but  wearisome  to  tell." 

"  Nay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  say ;  let  me  know  it,  for  Heaven's 
take !"  answered  Rose,  "  if  it  concern,  as  it  must  concern,  my  dear  lady." 

**  Even  so,  Roschen,"  answered  Wilkin.  **  There  are  many  among  the 
Norman  men-at-arms  who  talk,  over  their  wine-cups,  how  that  Damian  de 
Lacy  is  in  love  with  his  uncle's  betrothed  bride ;  ay,  and  that  they  corre- 
spond together  by  art  magic." 

"By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  said  Rose,  smiling  scornfully,  *'far 
by  no  earthly  means  do  they  correspond,  as  I,  for  one,  can  bear  witness." 

**  To  art  magic,  accordingly,  they  impute  it,"  quoth  Wilkin  Flammock« 
**  that  so  soon  as  ever  my  lady  stirs  beyond  the  portal  of  her  castie,  De  Lacy 
is  in  the  saddle  with  a  party  of  his  cavalry,  though  they  are  positively  cer- 
tain that  he  has  received  no  messenger,  letter,  or  other  ordinary  notice  of 
her  purpose;  nor  have  they  ever,  on  such  occasions,  scoured  the  passes 
long,  ere  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  my  Lady  Eveline's  being  abroad." 

*'This  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose;  "and  my  lady  has  expressed 
herself  even  displeased  at  the  accuracy  which  Damian  displayed  in  procur- 
ing a  knowledge  of  her  motions,  as  well  as  at  the  officious  punctuality  witb 
which  he  has  attended  and  guarded  them.  To-day  has,  however,  shown,'' 
she  continued,  "  that  his  vigilance  may  serve  a  good  purpose ;  and  as  they 
never  met  upon  these  occasions,  but  continued  at  such  distance  as  exdudea 
even  the  possibility  of  intercourse,  methinks  they  might  have  escaped  the 
censure  of  the  most  suspicious." 

"Ay,  my  daughter  Roschen,"  replied  Wilkin;  "but  it  is  possible  to 
drive  caution  so  far  as  to  excite  suspicion.    Why,  say  the  men-at-arms. 
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?*.*^**  ^^7  cannot  be  aaemented  by  admittinip  him,  with  a  few  of  hi§ 
faithful  foUowera."  J  fe 

"  Not  one  follower,"  said  the  Fleming,  hastily,  "  not  one  beef-fed  knave 
of  them,  save  the  page  that  is  to  tend  him,  and  the  doctor  that  is  to  attempt 
his  cure." 

"But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  these  three,  at  least?"  an- 
swered Rose. 

*'  Do  as  thou  wilt,  do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  doating  father.  "  By  my 
faith,  Roschen,  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  hast  sense  and  moderation  in  asking, 
since  I  am  so  foolishly  prompt  in  granting.  This  is  one  of  your  freaks, 
BOW,  of  honour  or  generosity — but  commend  me  to  prudence  and  honesty. — 
Ah!  Rose,  Rose,  those  who  would  do  what  is  better  than  good,  sometimes 
bring  about  what  is  worse  than  bad  1  —  But  I  think  I  shall  be  quit  of  the 
trouble  for  the  fear ;  and  that  thy  mistress,  who  is,  with  reverence,  some- 
thing of  a  damsel  errant,  will  stand  stoutly  for  the  chivalrous  privilege  of 
lodging  her  knight  in  her  own  bower,  and  tending  him  in  person." 

The  Fleming  prophesied  true.  Rose  had  no  sooner  made  the  proposal  to 
jEveline,  that  the  wounded  Damian  should  be  left  at  her  father's  house  for 
his  recovery,  than  her  mistress  briefly  and  positively  rejected  the  proposal. 
•*  He  has  been  my  preserver,"  she  said,  "  and  if  there  be  one  being  left  for 
whom  the  gates  of  the  Garde  Doloureose  should  of  themselves  fly  ofjen,  it 
IS  to  Damian  de  Lacy.  Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upon  me  with  that  suspicious 
and  yet  sorrowful  countenance  —  they  that  are  beyond  disguise,  my  girl, 
contemn  suspicion  —  It  is  to  God  and  Our  Lady  that  I  must  answer,  and  to 
them  my  bosom  lies  open !" 

Thej  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle  gate,  when  the  Lady  Evelir*  is- 
sued her  orders  that  her  Guardian,  as  she  emphatically  termed  Damian, 
should  be  lodged  in  her  father's  apartment ;  arid,  with  the  prudence  of  more 
advanced  age,  she  gave  the  necessary  direction  for  the  reception  and  accom- 
modation of  his  followers,  and  the  arrangements  which  such  an  accession 
of  guests  required  in  the  fortress.     All  this  she  did  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind,  even  before  she  altered  or  arranged  her  own 
disordered  dress. 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken.  She  hastened  to  the  Chapel  of 
*K  ^*''Sin»  and  prostrating  herself  before  her  divine  protectress,  return '>d 
thankfi  for  her  ser^ond  deliverance,  and  .implored  her  guidance  and  direction, 
and,  through  her  intercession,  that  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and 
regula,tion  of  her  conduct.  *'  Thou  knowest,"  she  said,  "  that  from  no  confi- 
dence in  my  own  strength,  have  I  thrust  myself  into  danger.  Oh,  make 
^e  strong  where  I  am  most  weak  —  Let  not  my  gratitude  and  my  compas- 
sion be  a  snare  to  me ;  and  while  I  strive  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
thankfulness  imposes  on  me,  save  me  from  the  evil  tongues  of  men  —  and 

mmve oh,  save  me  from  the  insidbus  devices  of  my  own  heart !" 

She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervour,  and  retiring  from  the  chapol 
%o  her  o-vrn  apartment,  summoned  her  women  to  adjust  her  dress,  and  remove 
the  external  appearance  of  the  violence  to  which  she  had  been  so  latelj 
■ufcjected. 
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C|a]itti  til!  €mtu\vi-hnul^. 

JuHa.  Gentle  ar, 

To*i  are  our  captive — but  we'll  dm  jna  ms 
That  yoa  shall  think  jruar  priaon  joys  may  match 
Whate'er  your  liberty  hath  known  of  pleasure. 

Roderiek.    No,  Ikirest.  we  hare  trifled  here  too  Ina; ; 
And,  lingerinir  to  see  your  msas  blossom, 
I'Te  let  my  laurels  wither. 

Old  Plat. 

Arraykd  in  garments  of  a  mournine  colour,  and  of  a  fashion  more  m» 
tronly  than  perhaps  altogether  befitted  her  youth  —  plain  to  an  extremitj, 
and  devoid  of  all  ornament,  save  her  rosary  —  Eveline  now  performed  the 
duty  of  waiting  upon  her  wounded  deliverer ;  a  duty  which  the  etiquette 
of  the  time  not  only  permitted,  but  peremptorily  enjoined.  She  was  at- 
tended by  Rose  and  Dame  Gillian.  Margery,  whose  element  was  a  sick- 
ohamber,  had  been  already  despatched  to  that  of  the  young  knight,  to  attend 
to  whatever  his  condition  might  require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light  step,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the 

Eatient.  She  paused  at  the  door,  and  cast  her  eyes  around  her.  It  had 
een  her  father's  chamber ;  nor  had  she  entered  it  since  his  violent  death. 
Around  the  walls  hung  a  part  of  his  armour  and  weapons,  with  hawking« 
gloves,  hunting-poles,  and  other  instruments  of  silvan  sport.  These  relics 
brought  as  it  were  in  living  form  before  her  the  stately  presence  of  old  Sir 
Raymond.  "Frown  not,  my  father,"  —  her  lips  formed  the  words,  though 
her  voice  did  not  utter  them — "  Frown  not — ^Eveline  will  never  be  unworthy 
of  thee." 

Father  Aldrovand,  and  Amelot,  the  page  of  Damian,  were  seated  bv  the 
bedside.  They  rose  as  Lady  Eveline  entered ;  and  the  first,  who  meddled 
a  little  with  the  healing  art,  said  to  Eveline  ''  that  the  knight  had  slumbered 
for  some  time,  and  was  now  about  to  awake." 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and  in  a  hasty  and  low  voice, 
begged  that  the  chamber  mi^ht  be  kept  quiet,  and  the  spectators  requested 
to  retire.  **  My  lord,"  he  said,  *'  ever  since  his  illness  at  Gloucester,  is  apt 
to  speak  something  wildly  as  he  awakes  from  sleep,  and  will  be  displeased 
with  me  should  I  permit  any  one  to  be  near  him." 

Eveline  accordingly  caused  her  women  and  the  monk  to  retire  into  the 
anteroom,  while  she  herself  remained  standing  by  the  door-communicatioa 
which  connected  the  apartments,  and  heard  Damian  mention  her  name  as  ho 
turned  himself  painfully  on  his  couch.  '*  Is  she  safe  and  unharmed  ?''  was 
his  first  questj^n,  and  it  was  asked  within  eagerness  which  intimated  how 
far  it  preceded  all  other  considerations.  When  Amelot  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  sighed,  as  one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from  some  weighty  load, 
and  in  a  less  animated  voice,  asked  of  the  page  where  they  were,    **  This 

anartrnftnt."  hd  raiH.  **  with  ifn  fnrnif.nrA    nrp  all  afrnnoro  ir%  »««" 
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in  ft^n  "**^*^PPy  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned 
Ryor  ^^*  ^  seemed  more  that  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.     Ladj 

wS  If  ^  *PP'^*®^®d  his  bedside  with  unassured  steps,  fearing  she  knew  not 
fpr^J'  ^?i  «»Fne8t  to  testify  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  distresses  of  the  suf 
hands         °^^*^  ^®^^®<i  "P  and  l>eheld  her,  and  again  hid  his  face  with  hi* 

vcaIT^u^  means  this  strange  passion,  Sir  Knight?"  said  E?eline,  with  a 
voice  wmch,  at  first  weak  and  trembling,  gradually  obtained  steadiness  and 
dnf  ^^^'V^^u-  *  ^*^g^*  it  to  grieve  you  so  much,  sworn  as  you  are  to  the 
uucies  ot  chivalry,  that  Heaven  hath  twice  made  you  its  instrument  to  8av« 

"  fuT '^^"^^^^  Eveline  Berenger  ?" 
wAll       1?^'  ^?  ^"  ^®  exclaimed  with  rapidity ;  "  since  you  are  saved,  all  is 
weu       but  time  presses  — it  is  necessary  I  should  presently  depart  —  no- 
wnero  ought  I  now  to  tarry— least  of  all,  within  this  castle  — Onoe  more, 

"lo*^  let  them  get  to  horse  I" 
H  Y'  ™^  ^^^^  ^^^^"  ®**^  *^®  damsel,  "this  must  not  be.     As  your 
Tv   11    ^^'^"ot  let  my  guardian  part  thus  suddenly— as  a  physician,  I  can- 
the  saddl™^  patient  to  destroy  himself— It  is  impossible  that  you  can  brook 

.  '.'-^  littw  — a  bier  — a  cart,  to  drag  forth  the  dishonoured  knight  and 
wawr  — all  were  too  good  for  me  — a  coffin  were  best  of  all!— But  see, 
Ameiot,  that  it  be  framed  like  that  of  the  meanest  churl  —  no  spurs  dis- 
played on  the  pall  — no  shield  with  the  ancient  coat  of  the  De  Lacys  — no 
neimet  with  their  knightly  crest  must  deck  the  hearse  of  him  whose  name 
18  dishonoured  1" 

»  "  ^^A  ^^  ^^^^^  unsettled  ?"  said  Eveline,  looking  with  terror  from  the 
wounaea  man  to  his  attendant;  "or  is  there  some  dreadful  mystery  in  these 
DTofcen  words  ?— If  so.  speak  it  forth ;  and  if  it  may  be  amended  by  life  or 
goods,  iny  deliverer  will  sustain  no  wrong." 

anH  r!l^u  V^^*^^^^  ^®^  ^^^  a  deiected  and  melancholy  air,  shook  his  head, 
«;«!  ♦  I?  T^"  ^°  ^^®  master  with  a  countenance  which  seemed  to  express, 

TW?  .^"^^^^^'^^  ""^'"^^  8^«  asked  could  not  be  prudently  answered  in  Sir 
wT  *"*  ®  .P'®*^"^®-  ^^^  ^^^y  Eveline,  observing  this  gesture,  stepped 
owf  ^«^^*  ^'^^'^  apartment,  and  made  Amelot  a  sign  to  follow  her.  He 
ruZl»^'  I  *  ^.^^  **  ^"  master,  who  remained  in  the  same  disconsolate 
£^!k^  *^  formerly,  with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  eyes,  like  one  who 
wished  to  exoTude  the  light,  and  all  which  the  light  made  visible. 
ii«ta  VJ!"1  -^naelot  was  m  the  wardrobe,  Eveline,  making  signs  to  her  attend- 
on  th^  ^®^  V^?^  distance  as  the  room  permitted,  quesSoned  him  closely 
«'TK^  cause  ot  his  master's  desperate  expression  of  tei^ror  and  remorse. 
hnf^^^'^'^^^h  \^^^  **^*^'  "  **^at  1  am  bound  to  succour  thy  lord,  if  I  may. 
a^rl  Ir^*^''**''*!?^®'  **  T^  '^^""^  ^e  hath  served  to  the  peHl  of  his  life  — 
that  I^.^I'S'fl  ^i?®'"^^?^'?-  Tell  me,  therefore,  in  what  jase  he  stands. 
coronrin^^^Mf  ?!,   ""  '^  ^  «an--tbat  is,"  she  added,  her  paG  cheeks  deeply 

The  nf  U  in w/^  ?"'"  ""{  *^«  **^«t^ss  be  fitting  fo^  me  to  hear." 
BDeak  L  f^o^^iT^H  i    '  ^^*  ''^r^^  s"cl»  embarrassment  when  he  began  tc 
^  n^^^th^l?-!      ^'O^r^sponding  degree  of  confusion  in  the  Lady  Eveline, 
It  trt^tL'^etn^^^^^^^^^^  ;to  speak  without  scrupl^  or  delay 

stantlj  obeyed,  but  that  1  fear  mv  r««?;.,'a  ai«r.l.oanr«  if  T  tRlk  of  his 
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'*  I  well  believe  it,  lady/'  flaid  the  page.  *'  Know,  then,  if  it  be  not 
already  known  to  you,  that  the  clowns  and  rabble,  who  have  taken  armi 
against  the  nobles  in  the  west,  pretend  to  be  favoured  in  their  insurrection, 
not  only  by  Randal  Lacy,  but  by  my  master,  Sir  Damian." 

'*  They  lio  that  dare  charge  him  with  such  foul  treason  to  his  own  blood, 
as  well  as  to  his  sovereign !"  replied  Eveline. 

**  Well  do  I  believe  they  lie,"  said  Amelot ;  "  but  this  hinders  not  their 
falsehoods  from  being  believed  by  those  who  know  him  less  inwardly. 
More  than  one  runaway  from  our  troop  have  joined  this  rabblement,  and  that 
sives  some  credit  to  the  scandal.  And  then  they  say — they  say — that  — 
in  short,  that  my  master  longs  to  possess  the  lands  in  his  proper  right  which 
he  occnpies  as  his  uncle's  administrator ;  and  that  if  the  old  Constable  —  a 
orave  your  pardon,  madam  —  should  return  from  Palestine,  he  should  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  his  own  again." 

**  The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  others  by  their  own  base  minds,  and  con- 
ceive those  temptations  too  powerful  for  men  of  worth,  which  they  are  them- 
selves conscious  they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  But  are  the  insurgents  then 
■o  insolent  and  so  powerful  ?  Wc  have  heard  of  their  violences,  but  only 
as  if  it  had  been  some  popular  tumult." 

"  We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have  drawn  together  in  ^;reat  force, 
and  besieged  or  blockaded  Wild  Wenlock,  with  his  men-at'-arms,  m  a  village 
about  ten  miles  hence.  He  hath  sent  to  my  master,  as  his  kinsman  and 
«ompanion-at-arms,  to  come  to  his  assistance.  We  were  on  horseback  this 
morning  to  march  to  the  rescue  —  when " 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed.  Eveline  caaght  at  the 
word.  "When  you  heard  of  my  danger?"  she  said.  **I  would  ye  had 
rather  heard  of  my  death  1" 

*'  Surely,  noble  lady,"  said  the  page,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
"  nothing  but  so  strong  a  cause  could  have  made  my  master  halt  his  troop, 
and  carry  the  better  part  of  them  to  the  Welsh  mountains,  when  his  coun- 
tryman's distress,  and  the  commands  of  the  King's  Lieutenant,  so  peremp- 
torily demanded  his  presence  elsewhere." 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said  —  **  I  knew  I  was  born  to  be  his  destruction !  yet 
methinks  this  is  worse  than  I  dreamed  of,  when  the  worst  was  in  my 
thoughts.  I  feared  to  occasion  his  death,  not  his  loss  of  fame.  For  God^ 
sake,  young  Amelot,  do  what  thou  canst  and  that  without  loss  of  time  I 
Get  thee  straightway  to  horse,  and  join  to  thy  own  men  as  many  as  thou 
canst  gather  of  mine  —  Go  —  ride,  my  brave  youth  —  show  thy  master's 
banner,  and  let  them  see  that  his  forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them,  thoagh 
his  person  be  absent.     Haste,  haste,  for  the  time  is  precious." 

*' JBut  the  safety  of  this  castle  —  But  your  own  safety?"  said  the  page. 
*'  God  knows  how  willingly  I  would  do  aught  to  save  his  fame  I  But  I  know 
my  master's  mood ;  and  were  you  to  suffer  by  my  leaving  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  even  alfnough  I  were  to  save  him  lands,  life,  and  honour,  by  my 
doing  so,  I  should  be  more  like  to  taste  of  his  dagger,  than  of  his  thanks  or 
bounty." 

"Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot,"  said  she;  "gather  what  force  thoo 
eanst  make,  and  begone." 

"  You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,"  said  the  page,  springing  to  his  feet; 
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•f  ihoB8  belonging  to  the  castle,  there  were  soon  forty  caTaliem  moanted 
in  the  court-yard. 

But  although  the  pag^^was  thus  far  readily  obeyed,  yet  when  the  solaiers 
heard  they  were  to  go  forth  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  with  no  more  expe^ 
rienced  general  than  a  youth  of  fifteen,  they  showed  a  decided  reluctance 
to  move  from  the  castle.  The  old  soldiers  of  De  Lacy  said,  Damian  himselt 
was  almost  too  youthful  to  command  them,  and  had  no  right  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  a  mere  boy ;  while  the  followers  of  Beren^er  said,  their  mis- 
tress might  be  satisfied  with  her  deli?^rance  of  the  morning,  without  tnriug 
farther  dangerous  conclusions  by  diminishing  the  garrison  of  her  castle'-— 
**  The  times,"  they  said,  "  were  stormy,  and  it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone 
roof  over  their  heads." 

The  more  the  soldiers  communicated  their  ideas  and  apprehensions  to 
each  other,  the  stronger  their  disinclination  to  the  undertaking  became ; 
and  when  Amelot,  who,  page-like,  had  gone  to  see  that  his  own  horse  was 
accoutred  and  brought  forth,  returned  to  the  castle-yard,  he  found  them 
standing  confusedly  together,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  all  men  speaking 
loud,  and  all  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Ralph  Genvil,  a  veteran  whose  face 
had  been  seamed  with  many  11  scar,  and  who  had  long  followed  the  trade 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  holding  his  horse's  bridle 
ID  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  banner-spear,  around  which  the  banner 
of  De  Lacy  was  still  folded. 

"  What  means  this,  Genvil  V*  said  the  page,  angrily.  "  Why  do  you  not 
mount  your  horse  and  display  the  banner  ?  and  what  occasions  all  this 
confusion  ?" 

''  Truly,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil,  composedly,  "  I  am  not  in  my  saddle, 
because  I  have  some  regard  for  this  old  silken  rag,  which  I  have  borne  to 
honour  in  my  time,  and  I  will  not  willingly  carry  it  where  men  are  unwill 
ing  to  follow  and  defend  it." 

**  No  march — no  sally — no  lifting  of  banner  to-day  1"  cried  the  soldiers, 
by  way  of  burden  to  the  banner-man's  discourse. 

*'  How  now,  cowards  1  do  you  mutiny  ?"  said  Amelot,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword. 

**  Menace  not  me,  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil ;  "  nor  shake  your  sword  my  way. 
I  tell  thee,  Amelot,  were  my  weapon  to  cross  with  yours,  never  flail  sent 
abroad  more  chaff  than  I  would  make  splinters  of  your  hatched  and  gilded 
toasting-iron.  Look  you,  there  are  gray-bearded  men  here  that  care  not  to 
be  led  about  on  any  boy's  humour.  For  me,  I  stand  little  upon  that ;  and 
I  care  not  whether  one  boy  or  another  commands  me.  But  I  am  the  Lacy's 
man  for  the  time ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  marching  to  the  aid  of  this 
Wild  Wenlock,  we  shall  do  an  errand  the  Lacy  will  thank  us  for.  Why 
led  he  us  not  thither  in  the  morning  when  we  were  commanded  off  into  the 
mountains?" 

'*  You  well  know  the  cause,"  said  the  page. 

"  Yes,  we  do  know  the  cause ;  or,  if  we  do  not,  we  can  guess  it,"  answered 
the  banner-man,  with  a  horse  laugh,  which  was  echoed  by  several  of  his 
companions. 

**  1  will  cram  thfi  nftlnmnv  down  thv  FrIba  fhrnftt.  Genvil  1"  said  th<»  nsicrA: 
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••  Th%l  shjai  never  be,"  said  Eveline,  "  should  I  die  to  preyent  it.— Folleir 

ue,  Amelot." 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her  dark  garments,  and  hastened 
down  to  the  court-yard,  followed  by  Gillian,  assuming,  as  she  went,  various 
attitudes  and  actions  expressing  astonishment  and  pity,  and  by  Rose,  care- 
fully suppressing  all  appearance  of  the  feelings  which  she  really  enter* 
tained. 

Eveline  entered  the  castle-court,  ^ith  the  kindling  eye  and  glowing  brow 
which  her  ancestors  were  wont  to  bear  in  danger  and  extremity,  when  theii 
soul  was  arming  to  meet  the  storm,  and  displayed  in  their  mien  and  looks 
high  conimand  and  contempt  of  danger.  She  seemed  at  the  moment  taller 
than  her  usual  size ;  and  it  was  with  a  voice  distinct  and  clearly  heard, 
though  not  exceeding  the  delicacy  of  feminine  tone,  that  the  mutineers 
heard  her  address  them.  ^*  How  is  this,  my  masters  ?"  she  said ;  and  at 
the  spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armed  soldiers  seemed  to  draw  closer 
together,  as  if  to  escape  her  individual  censure.  It  was  like  a  group  of 
heavy  water-fowl,  when  they  close  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight  and  beau- 
tiful merlin,  dreading  the  superiority  of  its  nature  and  breeding  over  their 
own  inert  physical  strength. — **  How  now  ?"  again  she  demanded  of  them ; 
"  is  it  a  time,  think  ye,  to  mutiny,  when  your  lord  is  absent,  and  his  nephew 
and  lieutenant  lies  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ? — Is  it  thus  you  keep  your 
oaths  ? — Thus  ye  merit  your  leader's  bounty  ? — Shame  on  ye,  craven  hounds, 
that  quail  and  give  back  the  instant  you  lose  sight  of  the  huntsman!" 

There  was  a  pause — the  soldiers  looked  on  each  other,  and  then  again  on 
Eveline,  as  if  ashamed  alike  to  hold  out  in  their  mutiny,  or  to  return  to 
their  usual  discipline. 

*'  I  see  how  it  is,  my  brave  friends — ^ye  lack  a  leader  here ;  but  stay  not 
for  that — I  will  guide  you  myself,  and,  woman  as  I  am,  there  need  not  a  man 
of  you  fear  disgrace  where  a  Berenger  commands.  —  Trap  my  palfrey  with 
a  steel  saddle,"  she  said,  **  and  that  instantly."  She  snatched  from  the 
ground  the  page's  light  head-piece,  and  threw  it  over  her  hair,  caught  up 
his  drawn  sword,  and  went  on.  *'  Here  I  promise  you  my  countenance  and 
guidance  —  this  gentleman,"  she  pointed  to  Genvil,  *' shall  supply  my  lack 
of  military  skill.  He  looks  like  a  man  that  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battle, 
and  can  well  teach  a  young  leader  her  devoir." 

**  Oertes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  and  shaking 
his  head  at  the  same  time,  **  many  a  battle  have  I  seen,  but  never  under 
such  a  commander." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  the  eyes  of  the  rest  turned  on 
Qenvil,  **  you  do  not — cannot — will  not — refuse  to  follow  me  ?  You  do  not 
as  a  soldier,  for  my  weak  voice  supplies  your  captain's  orders — you  cannot 
as  a  gentleman,  for  a  lady,  a  forlorn  and  distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon 
—  you  will  not  as  an  Englishman,  for  your  country  requires  your  sword; 
and  your  comrades  are  in  danger.     Unfurl  your  banner,  then,  and  march.'' 

'*  I  would  do  so,  upon  my  soul,  fair  lady,"  answered  Genvil,  as  if  pre- 
paring to  unfold  the  banner  —  "And  Amelot  might  lead  us  well  enough, 
with  advantage  of  some  lessons  from  me.  But  I  wot  not  whether  you  are 
sending  us  on  the  right  road." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Eveline,  earnestly,  "  it  must  be  the  right  road 
which  conducts  you  to  ^^ »-^  ^  ^«'^»i^-i a  u:„  j^^m .   »  -*?     -j  » — 
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toot  kbe  conmone  against  oppression,  the  more  he  would  put  them  <i^owB 
when  oppressing  others.  Mount  and  ride  —  sare  Wenlock  and  his  men  — 
there  is  life  and  death  in  every  moment.  I  will  warrant,  with  my  life  an<? 
lands,  that  whatsoever  you  do  will  be  held  good  service  to  De  Lacy.  Come 
then,  follow  me." 

**  None  snrely  can  know  Sir  Damian's  purpose  better  than  you,  fair  dam- 
sel," answered  Qenvil  ,•  **  nay,  for  that  matter,  you  can  make  him  chanee 

as  je  list And  so  I  will  march  with  the  men,  and  we  will  aid  WenlocK, 

if  It  is  yet  time,  as  I  trust  it  may ;  for  he  is  a  rugged  wolf,  and  when  he 
turns  to  bay,  will  cost  the  boors  blood  enough  ere  they  sound  a  mort.  But 
do  you  remain  within  the  castle,  fair  lady,  and  trust  to  Amelot  and  me.— 
Come,  Sir  Page,  assume  the  command,  since  so  it  must  be;  though,  by  my 
faith,  it  is  pity  to  take  the  head-piece  from  that  pretty  head,  and  the  sword 
from  that  pretty  hand  —  By  Saint  George !  to  see  them  there  is  a  credit  t€ 
the  soldier's  profession." 

The  Lady  accordingly  surrendered  the  weapons  to  Amelot,  exhorting  him 
in  few  words  to  forget  the  offence  he  had  received,  and  do  his  devoir  man- 
fully.    Meanwhile  Genvil  slowly  unrolled  the  pennon — then  shook  it  abroad, 
and  without  putting  bis  foot  in  the  stirrup,  aided  himself  a  little  with  rest- 
ing on  the  spear,  and  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  heavily  armed  as  he 
was.     •*  We  are  ready  now,  an  it  like  your  juvenility,"  said  he  to  Amelot; 
and  then,  while  the  page  was  putting  the  band  into  order,  he  whispered  to 
his  nearest  comrade,  **  Methinks,  instead  of  this  old  swallovr's  tail,*  we 
should  miistor  rarely  under  a  broidered  petticoat— a  furbelowed  petticoat 
has  no  fellow  in  my  mind.  —  Look  you,  Stephen  Pontoys — I  can  forgive 
JOamian  now  for  forgetting  his  uncle  and  his  own  credit,  about  this  wench ; 
for,  by  my  faith,  she  is  one  I  could  have  doated  to  death  upon  par  amours. 
Ah  I  evil  luck  be  the  women's  portion !  —  they  govern  us  at  every  turn, 
Stephen,  and  at  every  age.     When  they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with  fail 
looks,  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses  and  love  tokens ;  and  when  they  are 
of  middle  age,  they  work  us  to  their  will  by  presents  and  courtesies,  red 
wine  and  red  gold ;  and  when  they  are  old,  we  are  fain  to  run  their  errands 
to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old  leathern  visages.     Well,  old  De  Lacy  should 
have  staid  at  home  and  watched  his  falcon.   But  it  is  all  one  to  us,  Stephen, 
and  we  may  make  some  vantage  to-day,  for  these  boors  have  plundered  more 
than  one  castle." 

•'  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  "  the  boor  to  the  booty,  and  the  banner-man 
to  the  boor,  a  right  pithy  proverb.  But,  prithee,  canst  thou  say  why  his 
pagesbip  leads  us  not  forward  yet  ?" 

*•  Pshaw  !"  answered  Genvil,  "  the  shake  I  gave  him  has  addled  his  brains 
—  or  perchance  he  has  not  swallowed  all  bis  tears  yet ;  sloth  it  is  not,  for 
'tis  a  forward  cockeril  for  his  years,  wherever  honour  is  to  be  won.  —  See. 
they  now  begin  to  move.  — Well,  it  is  a  singular  thing  this  gentle  blood 
Stephen  ;  for  here  is  a  child  whom  I  but  now  baffled  like  a  schoolboy,  must 
leaa  us  gray  beards  where  we  may  get  our  heads^  broken,  and  that  at  the 
command  of  a  light  lady.'' 

"  I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty  lady,''  answered  Ste- 
phen Pontoys,  "  as  this  springald  Amelot  is  to  Sir  Damian ;  and  so  we  poor 
men  must  obey  and  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

'♦  But  our  eyes  open,  Sfcophen  Pontoys— forget  not  that." 
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•oldieiti  ftnd  lost  in  meditating  liow  Ld  vpwb  to  eka  oat  &iii  Miciencj  of 
••zpencDoe,  which  on  former  occasions  bad  been  sop^Hed  bj  the  ^oniielfl 
t)f  the  banner-man,  with  whom  he  wf»s  ashamed  to  seek  a  reconciliation. 
But  Gcnvil  was  not  of  a  nature  absolutely  sullen,  though  a  habitaal  gruD^ 
bier.  He  rode  up  to  the  page,  and  having  made  his  obeisance,  respectfully 
asked  him  whether  it  were  not  well  that  some  one  or  two  of  their  number 
pricked  forward  upon  good  horses  to  learn  how  it  stood  with  Wenlock,  and 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  his  assistance. 

"  Methinks,  banner-man,"  answered  Amelot,  "  you  should  take  the  ruling 
of  the  troop,  since  you  know  so  fittingly  what  should  be  done.  You  may 
be  the  fitter  to  command,  because — But  I  will  not  upbraid  you." 

**  Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,''  replied  Genvil ;  "  that  is  what  yon 
would  say ;  and,  by  my  faith,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  it.  But  is  it  not  peevish  in  thee  to  let  a  fair  expedition  be  nnwisely  gob- 
ducted,  because  of  a  foolish  word  or  a  sudden  action  ?•— Oome,  let  it  be  peace 
^th  us." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amelot ;  **  and  I  will  send  out  ao  ad> 
Tanced  party  upon  the  adventure,  as  thou  hast  advised  me." 

*'  Let  it  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  the  Chester  spears — he  is  ma 
wily  as  an  old  fox,  and  neither  hope  nor  fear  will  draw  him  a  hairbreadth 
farther  than  judgment  warrants." 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  bint,  and,  at  his  command,  Pontoya  and 
two  lances  started  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  them,  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  those  whom  they  were  advancing  to  succour.  **  And 
now  that  we  are  on  the  old  terms,  Sir  Page,"  said  the  banner-nwn,  **  tell 
me,  if  thou  canst»  doth  not  yonder  fair  lady  love  our  handsome  knight  pmr 
amours  f" 

**  It  is  a  false  calumny,"  said  Amelot,  indignantly ;  '*  betrothed  as  ahe  ia 
to  his  uncle,  I  am  convinced  she  would  rather  die  than  have  such  a  thought, 
and  so  would  our  master.  I  have  noted  this  heretical  belief  in  thee  before 
now,  Genvil,  and  I  have  prayed  thee  to  check  it  You  know  the  thing  can- 
not be,  for  you  know  they  have  scarce  ever  met." 

"  How  should  I  know  that,"  said  Genvil,  **  or  thou  either  ?  Watch  then 
ever  so  close  —  much  water  slides  past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller  never  wote 

r 

touch  their  hfh 


ever  so  ciose  •—  mucu  witter  viiuos  uiwb  bu<s  uiui  liuub  uuu  jniiic 

of.    They  do  correspond ;  that,  at  least,  thou  canst  not  deny  V 
**  I  do  deny  it,"  said  Amelot,  *'  as  I  deny  all  that  can  toe 


nour." 


'*  Then  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comes  he  by  such  perfect  knowledge  of 
ber  motions,  as  he  has  displayed  no  longer  sinct.  .ban  the  morning  ?" 

**  How  should  1  tell  ?"  answered  the  page ;  "  there  be  such  things,  surely, 
as  saints  and  good  angels,  and  if  there  be  one  on  earth  deserves  their  pro* 
tection,  it  is  Dame  Eveline  Berenger." 

**  Well  said,  Master  Counsel-keeper,"  replied  Genvil,  laughing ;  "  but  that 
will  hardly  pass  on  an  old  trooper. — ^Saint  and  angels,  quotha  ?  most  sain^ 
like  doings,  I  warrant  you." 

The  page  was  about  to  continue  his  angry  vindication,  when  Stephen 
Pontoys  and  his  followers  returned  upon  the  spur.  "  Wenlock  holds  out 
bravely,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  though  he  is  felly  girded  in  with  these  boom 
-The  large  crossbows  are  doing  good  S(Hrvice ;  and  I  little  doubt  his  making 
his  place  good  till  we  come  up,  if  it  please  you  to  ride  something  sharply. 
They  have  assailed  the  barriers,  and  were  close  up  to  them  even  now,  but 
were  driven  back  with  small  success." 
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tiMm,  in  des^nte  of  ihe  showeis  of  atones  and  arrowi  froni  witfaiii,  by  which 
tbej  Buffered  great  loss,  as  well  as  by  the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  tb« 
men-alarms,  whenever  they  oame  to  hand-blows. 

i'  We  are  in  time,  we  are  in  time/'  said  Amelot,  dropping  the  reins  of  h\n 
bridle,  and  joyfully  clapping  his  hands ;  *'  shake  thy  banner  abroad,  Qenyil 
—give  Wenlock  and  his  fellows  a  fair  view  of  it. — Comrades,  halt — breathe 
vour  horses  for  a  moment. — Hark  hither,  Genvil — If  we  descend  by  yonder 
bread  pathway  into  the  meadow  where  the  cattle  are — — •" 

*'  Bravo,  my  young  falcon  !''  replied  Gbnvil,  whose  love  oftbattle,  like  thai 
of  the  war-horse  of  Job,  kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  spears,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet ;  "  we  shall  have  then  an  easy  field  for  a  charge  on  yondet 
knaves." 

"  What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  yillains  make !"  said  Amelot ;  **  bat  w« 
will  let  daylight  throueh  it  with  our  lances— See,  Gbnvii,  the  defenders  hoist 
a  signal  to  show  they  have  seen  us." 

"  A  signal  to  us  V^  exclaimed  Qenvil.  **  By  Heaven,  it  is  a  white  flag— • 
signal  of  surrender !" 

'*  Surrender  I  they  cannot  dream  of  it,  when  we  are  advancing  to  their 
succour,"  replied  Amelot;  when  two  or  three  melancholy  notes  from  the 
trumpets  of  the  besieged,  with  a  thundering  and  tumultuous  acclamation 
from  the  besiegers,  rendered  the  fact  indisputable. 

"  Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said  Qenvil,  '*  and  the  churls  enter  the 
barricadee  on  all  points. — Here  has  been  cowardice  or  treachery— -What  is 
to  be  done?" 

"  Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  '*  retake  the  place,  and  deliver  the 
prisoners." 

*'  Advance,  indeed  I"  answered  the  banner-man*^'*  Not  a  horse's  len(|th 
by  my  oonneel — we  should  have  every  nail  in  our  corsleto  counted  with 
arrow-shot,  before  we  got  down  the  hill  in  the  face  of  snch  a  multitude ; 
aiMi  the  plaoe  to  storm  afterwards — it  were  mere  insanity." 

"  Yet  oome  a  little  forward  along  with  me,"  said  the  )>age ;  "  perhaps  we 
mav  find  acme  path  by  which  we  could  descend  un perceived."    ^ 

Accordingly  they  rude  forward  a  little  way  to  reconnoitre  the  face  of  the 
hill,  the  page  still  urging  the  possibility  of  descending  it  unperceived  amid 
the  confusion,  when  Genvil  answered  impatiently,  '*  Unperceived  1 — you  are 
already  peroeived — ^here  comes  a  fellow,  pricking  towards  us  as  fast  as  his 
beast  may  trot." 

As  he  epoke,  the  rider  came  up  to  them.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  pea> 
sant,  in  an  ordinary  friese  jacket  and  hose,  with  a  blue  cap  on  his  head, 
whioh  he  had  been  scarcely  able  to  pull  over  a  shock  head  of  red  hafr,  that 
seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the  covering.  The  man's  hands  were  bloody,  and 
ho  carried  at  bis  saddlebow  a  linen  bag,  which  was  also  stained  with  blood. 
*'  Ye  be  of  Damian  de  Lacy's  company,  be  ye  not?"  said  this  rude  messen- 
ger ,  «nd,  when  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  with  the 
tame  blunt  courtesy,  "  Hob  Miller  of  Twyford  commends  him  to  Damian  de 
Laey,  and  knowing  his  purpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  commonwealth, 
Hob  Miller  sends  him  toll  of  ;bhe  grist  which  he  has  ^nded ;"  and  with 
that  he  took  from  the  bag  a  human  bead,  and  tendered  it  to  Amelot. 


'•  It  is  Wenlock's  head,"  said  Genvil — "  how  bis  eyes  stare  I" 
"They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now,"  said  the  boor  — " 

1     1_  >  n .• l?„        t* 


I  have 


cared  hSm  of  caterwauling." 
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no  splitdng  of  oficea  in  this  new  world,  wfaioh  is  happily  0et  up  in  old 
England/' 

**  Wretch  I"  said  Amelot,  *'  take  back  thy  bloody  token  to  them  that  sent 
thee  1  Hadst  thou  not  come  upon  assurance,  I  had  pinned  thee  to  the  earth 
with  my  lance-— But,  be  assured,  your  cruelty  shall  be  fearfully  avenged. — 
Come,  Genvil,  let  us  to  our  men  ;  there  is  no  farther  use  in  abiding  here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  reception,  stood  staring 
after  them  for  a  few  moments,  then  replaced  his  bloody  trophy  in  the  wallet, 
and  rode  back  to  those  who  sent  him. 

** This  comes  of  meddling  with  men's  amourettes"  said  Oenvil ;  ** Sir 
Damian  would  needs  braWl  with  Wenlock  about  his  dealings  with  this 
miller's  daughter,  and  you  see  they  account  him  a  favourer  of  their  enter- 
prise ;  it  will  be  well  if  others  do  not  take  up  the  same  opinion. — I  wish  we 
were  rid  of  the  trouble  which  such  suspicions  may  bring  upon  us — ay,  were 
it  at  the  price  of  my  best  horse — I  am  like  to  lose  him  at  any  rate  with  the 
dav's  hard  service,  and  I  would  it  were  the  worst  it  is  to  cost  us." 

The  party  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  to -the  castle  of  the  Gkurde 
Doloureuse,  and  not  without  losing  several  of  their  number  by  the  way, 
some  straggling  owing  to  the  weariness  of  their  horses,  and  others  takins 
the  opportunity  of  desertion,  in  order  to  join  tl^e  bands  of  insurgents  and 
plunderers,  who  had  now  gathered  together  in  different  quarters,  and  were 
augmented  by  recruits  from  the  dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that  the  state  of  his  master  was 
still  very  precarious,  and  that  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  much  exhausted, 
had  not  vet  retired  to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his  return  with  impatience. 
He  was  introduced  to  her  accordingly,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  mentioned 
the  ineffectual  event  of  his  expedition. 

**  Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us  1"  said  the  Lady  Eveline ;  "  for  it 
seems  as  if  a  plague  or  pest  attached  to  me,  and  extended  itself  to  all  who 
interest  themselves  in  my  welfare.  From  the  moment  they  do  so,  their  very 
virtues  become  snares  to  them ;  and  what  would,  in  everv  other  case,  re* 
commend  them  to  honour,  is  turned  to  destruction  to  the  fnends  of  Evelino 
Berenger." 

"  Fear  not,  fur  lady,"  said  Amelot ;  '*  there  are  still  men  enough  in  my 
master's  camp  to  put  down  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  I  will  but 
abide  to  receive  his  instructions,  and  will  hence  to-morrow,  and  draw  out  * 
force  to  restore  quiet  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Alas  1  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Eveline.  "  Sinee  yea 
went  hence,  we  have  received  certain  notice,  that  when  the  soldiers  at  Sir 
Damian's  camp  heard  of  the  accident  which  he  this  morning  met  with, 
already  discontented  with  the  inactive  life  which  thev  had  of  late  led,  aiicl 
dispirited  by  the  hurts  and  reported  death  of  their  leader,  they  have  alto- 
gether broken  up  and  dispersed  their  forces.  Yet  be  of  good  oonrage, 
Amelot,"  she  said ;  **  this  house  is  strong  enough  to  bear  oat  a  worM  teitt- 
pest  than  any  that  is  likely  to  be  poured  on  it ;  and  if  all  men  desert  you 
master  in  wounds  and  affliction,  it  becomes  yet  more  the  part  of  " 
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Let  onr  proud  trampet  shake  their  castle  wall. 
Menacing  death  and  ruio. 

OrWAT. 

Tin  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter  concluded  were  neoessarih 
told  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  as  the  person  whom  they  chiefly  concerned ;  and 
^y  Eveline  herself  undertook  the  task  of  communicating  them,  mingling 
what  she  said  with  tears,  and  again  interrupting  those  tears  to  suggest 
topics  of  hope  and  comfort,  which  carried  no  consolation  to  her  own  hosom. 
^  The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face  turned  towards  her,  listen- 
ing to  the  disastrous  tidings,  as  one  who  was  not  otherwise  affected  hy  them, 
than  as  they  regarded  her  who  told  the  story.  When  she  had  done  speak- 
mg,  he  continued  as  in  a  reyerie,  with  his  eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  her, 
mat  she  rose  up,  with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  looks  by  which  she 
velt  herself  embarrassed.  lie  hastened  to  speak,  that  he  might  preyent  her 
departure.  "  All  that  you  have  said,  fair  lady,"  he  replied,  **  had  been 
enough,  if  told  by  another,  to  have  broken  my  heart ;  for  it  tells  me  that 
wie  power  and  honour  of  my  house,  so  solemnly  committed  to  my  charge, 
nave  been  blasted  in  my  misfortunes.  But  when  I  look  upon  you,  and  hear 
your  voice,  I  forget  every  thing,  saving  that  you  have  been  rescued,  and 
are  here  in  honour  and  safety.  TLet  me  therefore  pray  of  your  goodness  that 
I  may  be  removed  from  the  castle  which  holds  you,  and  sent  elsewhere. 
I  am  in  no  shape  worthy  of  your  farther  care,  since  I  have  no  longer  the 
swords  of  others  at  my  disposal,  and  am  totally  unable  for  the  present  to 
draw  my  own." 

"And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think  of  me  in  your  own  misfortunes, 
noble  knight,"  answered  Eveline,  "  can  you  suppose  that  I  forget  wherefore, 
and  in  whose  rescue,  these  wounds  were  incurred  ?  No,  Damian,  speak  not 
?k  '®™^^*^ — while  there  is  a  turret  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  standing,  within 
that  turret  shall  you  find  shelter  and  protection.  Such,  I  am  well  assured, 
would  be  the  pleasure  of  your  uncle,  were  he  here  in  person." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had  seized  upon  Damian ; 
for,  reneating  the  words  "My  uncle  1"  he  writhed  himself  round,  and 
averted  bis  face  from  Eveline;  then  again  composing  himself,  replied, 
•*  Alasl  knew  nay  uncle  how  ill  I  have  obeyed  his  precepts,  instead  of  shel- 
tering me  within  this  house,  he  would  command  me  to  be  flung  from  the 
battlements  I"  ^ 

"  Fear  not  his  displeasure,"  said  Eveline,  again  preparing  to  withdraw , 
"  but  endeavour,  by  the  composure  of  your  spirit,  to  aid  the  healing  of  your 
wounds  ;  when,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  again  to  establish  good  order 
m  the  Constable's  jurisdiction,  long  before  bis  return." 

She  coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  and  hastily  left  the  apart- 
ment When  she  was  in  her  own  chamber,  she  dismissed  her  other  attend- 
ants and  retained  Kose.     «•  What  dost  thou  think  of  these  things,  my  vvise 
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'*Na7,  nothing:  but " 

"  But  vvh.it  ?  —  I  command  you  to  speak  out." 

**  A  few  weeks  will  pUoe  your  hand  at  your  own  disposal." 

"  And  think  you,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  rising  with  dignity,  "  that  there 
are  no  bonds  save  those  which  are  drawn  by  the  scribe's  pen  ? — We  know 
little  of  the  Constable's  adventures ;  but  we  know  enough  to  show  that  his 
towering  hopes  have  fallen,  and  his  sword  and  courage  proved  too  weak 
to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Suppose  him  returning 
•ome  brief  time  hence,  as  we  have  seen  so  many  crusaders  regain  their 
homes,  poor  and  broken  in  health  —  suppose  that  he  finds  his  lands  laid 
waste,  and  his  followers  dispersed,  by  the  consequence  of  their  late  misfor- 
tunes, how  would  it  sound  should  he  also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had 
ivedded  and  endowed  with  her  substance  the  nephew  whom  he  most 
trusted?  —  Dost  thou  think  such  an  engagement  is  like  a  Lombard's  mort- 
gage, which  must  be  redeemed  on  the  very  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to  be 
awarded?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  madam,"  replied  Rose ;  **  but  they  that  keep  their  covenant 
to  the  letter,  are,  in  my  coqntry,  held  bound  to  no  more." 

''  That  is  a  Flemish  fashion.  Rose,"  said  her  mistress ;  '*  but  the  honour 
of  a  Norman  is  not  satisfied  with  an  observance  so  limited.  What !  wouldst 
thou  have  my  honour,  my  affections,  my  duty,  all  that  is  most  valuable  to 
a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  progress  of  the  kalendar  which  an  usurer 
watches  for  the  purpose  of  seising  on^  a  forfeited  pledge  ?  —  Am  I  such  a 
mere  commodity,  that  I  must  belong  to  one  man  if  he  claims  me  before 
Michaelmas,  to  another  if  he  comes  afterwards  t  — No,  Rose ;  I  did  not  thus 
interpret  my  engagement,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  special  providence  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  answered  the  attendant; 
"  yet  you  are  so  young — so  beset  with  perils — so  much  exposed  to  calumny 
—  that  I,  at  least,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  you  may  have  a  legal 
companion  and  protector,  see  it  as  an  extrication  from  much  doubt  and 
danger." 

"Do  not  think  of  it.  Rose,"  answered  £veline ;  '*  do  not  liken  your  mis- 
tress to  those  provident  dames,  who,  while  one  husband  yet  lives,  though 
in  old  age  or  weak  health,  are  prudently  engaged  in  plotting  for  another." 

"  Knough,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose ;  —  **  yet  not  so.  Permit  me  one 
word  more.  Since  you  are  determined  not  to  avail  yourself  Of  your  freedom, 
even  when  the  fatal  period  of  your  engagement  is  expired,  why  suffer  this 
young  man  to  share  our  solitude  ? — He  is  surely  well  enough  to  be  removed 
to  some  other  place  of  security.  Let  us  resume  our  former  sequestered 
mode  of  life,  until  Providence  send  us  some  better  or  more  certain  proa- 
pee  ts." 

Eveline  sighed  -^  looked  down  —  then  looking  upwards,  once  more  had 
opened  her  lips  to  express  her  willingness  to  enforce  so  reasonable  an  ar> 
rangement,  but  for  Dsjuian's  recent  wounds,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country^  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  shrill  sound  of  trumpets,  blown 
before  the  gate  of  the  castle ;  and  Raoul,  with  anxiety  on  his  brow,  came 
limping  to  inform  his  lady,  that  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursuivant-at-arms, 
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^aa  ficaroe  cvn^**  ^^  ^^^^  disordered  apprehension  as  an  elkv*  of  ebiTttlrf 
•«^id,  bastilv  vLT^rf^  occasion  permitted  to  display.  "  Lady,  noble  lady."  hs 
and  vou  iliL^'^    "^S  bis  knee  to  Eveline,  "save  my  dearest  master!— You, 

•*!'"  saii?  P^^^  ®^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  extremity." 
danfier?      n  ^^^""e»  in  astonishment— "I  save  him?  — And  from  what 

There Iv,?    ^*^^®  ^^"^  willingly!" 
•^*«o  to  her  U     '^^  abort,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  herself  with  expressing  what 

€1  /J  1^  "PS. 

tannerf  ^^^'^^'^e'.  lady,  is  at  the  gate,  witb  a  pursuivant  and  the  royal 

•onies  bit^a    <•    '*^^**''y  ^"^'"y  of  the  House  of  lacy,  thus  acoompanied, 

^     ^er  lor  no  good— the  extent  of  the  evil  I  know  not,  but  for  evil  b« 

He  wjL'k **'*•'  *^*^  ^'*  nephew  at  the  field  of  Malpas,  and  therefore' 

»f  in  shrMi  •  ®  interrupted  by  another  flourish  of  trumpets,  whieb  rung. 
The  Lad^  V"*P*^*®°^»  through  tbe  vaults  of  the  ancient  fortress. 
others  v^  ^velme  hasted  to  the  gate,  and  found  that  the  wardens,  and 
alarmed  o  *™*^^®<i  there,  were  looking  on  each  other  with  doubtful  and 
»eek  from  th*  •  *^^®*  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  turned  upon  her  at  her  arrival,  as  if  to 
®*>«ninunic».fcl^i'^  naistress  the  comfort  and  the  courage  which  they  could  not 
arittour  \ra?  ^^^  ^^^^^'  Without  the  gate,  mounted,  and  in  complete 
depreaaed  h  *"  ^^^^'^^  *"^  stately  knight,  whose  raised  visor  and  beaver 
aurvaot  on  K^^  *  ^^^'^^^  already  grizzled.  Beside  bim  appeared  the  pui^ 
office,  and  aU  H^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  *'"*  embroidered  on  bis  heraldic  dress  of 
''^hich  was  j:  Jv®,^"^l^^*'^ce  of  offended  consequence  on  his  countenance, 
^J  a  bodv  of     K     ^?  *^*®  barrelrcap  and  triple  plume.    They  were  attended 

When  thJ  Ja^^^^^I  ^^^^iiers,  arranged  under  the  guidon  of  England. 

reverence   wlT  h  ^  Bvelino  appeared  at  the  barrier,  the  knight,  after  a  slight 

if  he  saw*  f  K    ^S    seemed  more  in  formal  courtesy  than  in  kindness,  demanded 

W'hen  he  h^A    ^^^^^^^  of  Raymond  Berenger.     "  And  is  it,"  be  continued, 

**^*   ai>»i.«^T®^*T®*^  *°  answer  in  the  affirmative,  "  before  tbe  castle  of 

Henry  V  tram    T\  ^^^"'^  servant  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  that  King 

those  who  »*»-x^        *^®  thrice  sounded,  without  obtaining  an  entrance  tor 

••My  condff       ""'^^  ^'**^  ^^^'^  Sovereign's  command?" 
lone  maiden    J?'^-^.  *°®^®^®^  Eveline,  "must  excuse  my  caution.    I  am  a 
inquiring  his  ^^       '^S  '»  a  frontier  fortress.     I  may  admit  no  one  without 
■a^etv  of  *K^   P^^J'pose,  and  being  assured  that  his  entrance  consists  with  tbe 

-  Since  vou^^L?/'  *"**  "^^"«  «*°  honour." 
in  the  nreaen*  ^^»!  ^^  Punctilious,  lady,"  replied  Montbermer,  "  know,  that 
»«re  to  nlacL  ^'fj*:**'*®^^  «<»te  of  the  country,  it  is  bis  Grace  tbe  King's  plea- 
*ibis  important  c!^h"  ^k  "u  ^*^^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  men-at-arms,  sufficient  to  guard 
and  from  the  W^  k  u  A^^*^  the  insurgent  peasants,  who  burn  and  slay, 
in  time  of  disturb!  '  u   *?"®*^  ^  expected,  will,  according  tp  their  wont 

•^n.  I^ad  V  of  1\I^^^*  make  incursions  on  the  frontiers.     Uijdo  your  gates, 

••  Sir  Knifl-ht ''  o!f  ^^'''  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Grace's  forces  to  enter  the  castle." 

in  England,  is  thrK^'     k*"®  ^'^^^  "*^^«  <^^^®'  ^^^®  ^^^''^  <^^®'  fortress 

'it.  on/?1tT^*f  ^  ^*^»  ^"*^  by  law  also  -  -     ■ 

ic  ,  and  It  ifi  the  t^».»,.^  k„  ^u:i^. . 


defender  of  it  •  and  ititt  ^  ^*^ '  ^"*^  ^^  **^  ^^^  ^  ^™  '^®  keeper  and 
I  have  men  enough  to  m  '  ^P^^^  ^J  which  my  ancestor^held  these  lands. 
father,  and  mv  e-rAnWfo+k**"^*^*^  *^®  Garde  Doloureuse  in  my  time,  as  my 
gracious  to  send  metZ^''  t>efore  him,  defended  it  in  theirs.  The  King  is 
do  I  think  it  safe  to  sAmV^^^*  ^"*  ^  ^®®^  °^*  **^®  *^^  °^  hirelinffs;  neither 
time.  makA  themsMlvA«  ^J\  Such  into  my  castle,  who  may,  in  this  lawless 

'VOB  master    of  if.  fn,.  ,.*!««  *k«n   ;^a  l-,«fi,l   rv^^afT^aa  " 
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oomrade  to  the  swords  of  the  bmtal  peasants,  has  foand  shelter  ander  tnis 
roof,  with  little  credit  to  ^our  loyalty  as  a  vassal,  or  your  condact  as  a  high- 
born maiden.  Deliver  him  up  to  us,  and  I  will  draw  off  these  men-at-arms, 
and  dispense,  though  I  may  scarce  answer  doing  so,  with  the  occupation  of 
the  castle/' 

**  Quy  de  Monthermer,"  answered  Eveline,  "  he  that  throws  a  stain  on  my 
name,  speaks  falsely  and  nnworthily ;  as  for  Dainian  de  Lacy,  he  knows 
how  to  defend  his  own  fame.  This  only  let  me  say,  that,  while  he  takes 
his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the  betrothed  of  his  kinsman,  she  delivers  him  to 
no  one,  least  of  all  to  his  well-known  feudal  enemy  —  Drop  the  portcullis, 
wardens,  and  let  it  not  be  raised  without  my  special  order." 

The  portcullis,  as  she  spoke,  fell  rattling  ana  clanging  to  the  ground,  and 
Monthermer,  in  baffled  spite,  remained  excluded  from  the  castle.  '*Un* 
worthy  lady" — he  began  in  passion,  then,  checking  himself,  said  calmly  to 
the  pursuivant,  *'  Ye  are  witness  that  she  hath  admitted  that  the  traitor  is 
within  that  castle, —ye  are  witness  that,  lawfully  summoned,  this  Eveline 
Berenger  refuses  to  deliver  him  up.  Do  your  duty,  Sir  Pursuivant,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases." 

The  pursuivant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed,  in  the  formal  and  fatal 
phrase  befitting  the  occasion,  that  Eveline  Bereneer,  lawfully  summoned, 
refusing  to  admit  the  Kine's  forces  into  her  castle,  and  to  delivei^^^p  the 
body  of  a  false  traitor,  called  Damian  de  Lacy,  had  herself  incurred  the 
penalty  of  high  treason,  and  had  involved  within  the  same  doom  all  who 
aided,  abetted,  or  maintained  her  in  holding  out  the  said  castle  against  their 
allegianoe  to  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  trumpets,  so  soon  as  the  voice  of  the 
herald  had  ceased,  confirmed  the  doom  he  had  pronounced,  by  a  long  and 
ominous  peal,  startling  from  their  nests  the  owl  and  the  raven,  who  replied 
to  it  by  their  ill-boding  screams. 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each  other  with  blank  and  dejected 
countenances,  while  Monthermer,  raising  aloft  his  lance,  exclaimed,  as  he 
turned  his  horse  from  the  castle  gate,  '*  When  I  next  approach  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  it  will  be  not  merely  to  intimate,  but  to  execute,  the  mandate 
of  my  Sovereign." 

As  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  retreat  of  Monthermer  and  his 
associates,  and  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency,  she  heard 
one  of  the  Flemings,  in  a  low  tone,  ask  an  Englishman,  who  stood  beside 
him,  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  traitor. 

"One  who  betray eth  a  trust  reposed^ a  betrayer,"  said  the  interpreter. 

The  phrase  which  he  used  recalled  to  Eveline's  memory  her  boding  vision 
or  dream.  **  Alas  I"  she  said,  "  the  vengeance  of  the  fiend  is  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid  —  these  epithets  have  long 
been  mine.  Betrothed  I  —  wo's  me  I  it  is  the  key-stone  of  my  desviny. 
Betrayer  I  am  now  denounced,  though,  thank  Ood,  I  am  clear  from  the 
euilt  1  It  only  follows  that  I  should  be  betrayed,  and  the  evil  prophecy  will 
be  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.'' 


ff 
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profess  to  ptesent  to  the  reader  not  a  precise  detail  of  circumstances,  aocord- 
ng  to  their  order  and  date,  but  a  «eries  of  pictures,  endeavouring  to  ezbibit 
™  most  striking  incidents  before  the  eye  or  imagination  of  those  whom 
u  may  concern,  we  therefore  open  a  new  scene,  and  bring  other  actors  upon 
the  stage. 

a  A^ik^  wasted  tract  of  country,  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
Viarde  Doloureuse,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon,  which  shed  a  burning 
K*t  ^^  ^^®  silent  valley,  and  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  cottages  with 
Which  It  had  been  once  graced,  two  travellers  walked  slowly,  whose  palmer 
?K  p  '  P'llgrims'  8taves,large  slouched  hats,  with  a  scallop  shell  bound  on 
toe  front  of  each,  above  all,  the  cross,  cut  in  red  cloth  upon  their  shoulders, 
naarked  them  as  pilgrims  who  had  accomplished  their  vow,  and  had  returned 
irom  that  fatal  bourne,  from  which,  in  those  days,  returned  so  few  of  the 
thousands  who  visited  it,  whether  in  the  love  of  enterprise,  or  in  the  ardour 
01  devotion. 

The  pilgrims  had  passed,  that  morning,  through  a  scene  of  devastation 
ri!^  ?'  to,  and  scarce  surpassed  in  misery  by,  those  which  they  had  often 
trod  during  the  wars  of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen  hamlets  which  appeared 
to  have  suffered  all  the  fury  of  military  execution,  the  houses  being  burned 
to  the  gixiund ;  and  in  many  cases  the  carcasses  of  the  miserable  inhabi- 
^nts,  or  rather  relics  of  such  objects,  were  suspended  on  temporary  gib- 
1^^*^  on  the  trees,  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  standing,  only,  it 
would  seem,  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the  executioners.  Living  creatures 
ttiey  saw  none,  excepting  those  wild  denizens  of  nature  who  seemed  silently 
'^^"^'^g  the  now  wasted  district,  from  which  they  might  have  been  formerly 
expelled  by  the  course  of  civilization.  Their  ears  were  no  less  disagreeably 
occupied  than  their  eyes.  The  pensive  travellers  might  indeed  hear  the 
f  ®^*^®  of  the  raven,  as  if  lamenting  the  decajr  of  the  carnage  on  which  he 
"  .  ^®®5  5^'"8^^  5  ^^^  »ow  and  then  the  plaintive,  howl  of  some  dog,  de- 
prived of  his  4iome  and  master ;  but  no  sounds  which  argued  either  labour 
or  domestication  of  any  kind. 

th  if*u^^  figures,  who,  with  wearied  steps,  as   it  appeared,  travelled 

mroQgii  these  scenes  of  desolation  and  ravage,  seemed  assimilated  to  them 
m  appeiurance.  They  spoke  not  with  each  other  —  they  looked  not  to  each 
^f  h*^  ^^®'  *^®  shorter  of  the  pair,  keeping  about  half  a  pace  in  front 

1 A  /k  ^!f  ^*°^^^'  ***®y  moved  slowly,  as  priests  returning  from  a  sinner's 
ueatb-bed,  or  rather  as  spectres  flitting  along  the  precincts  of  a  church- 

length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed 
one  ot  those  receptacles  for  the  dead  of  the  ancient  British  chiefs  of  dis- 
nnction,  called  Kist-vaen,  which  are  composed  of  upright  fragments  of 
^mte,  Bo  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  cof&n,  or  something  bearing  that  re- 
semoiaiice.  The  sepulchre  had  been  long  violated  by  the  victorious  Saxons, 
«tner  m  scorn  or  in  idle  curiosity,  or  because  treasures  were  supposed  to 
oe  sometimes  concealed  in  such  spots.  The  huge  flat  stone  which  had  once 
»een  the  cover  of  the  coffin,  if  so  it  might  be  termed,  lay  broken  in  two 
pieces  at  acme  distance  from  the  sepuiaire ;  and,  overgrown  as  the  frag- 

T^n.Z'T'T^^  «^'  .*°^  "^'^^^^^  showed  plainly  that  the  lid  had  been 
removed  to  Its  nresent  flitiiftf Inn  ^^L^^^^     »L.r.-:      a    -*.,«fo*i  «n^  and- 
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«8  he  beard  bis  squire  speak,  and  saw  the  corpse  of  a  man  amongst  the  long 
^ass ;  by  which,  indeed,  it  was  so  hidden,  that  he  himself  had  passed  withoirt 
notice,  what  the  esquire,  in  less  abstracted  mood,  had  not  failed  to  observe. 
The  leathern  doublet  of  the  slain  bespoke  him  an  Enj^lish  peasant^ the 
body  lay  on  its  face,  and  the  arrow  which  had  caused  his  death  still  stuck 
in  his  back. 

Philip  Gnarine,  with  the  cool  indifference  of  one  accustomed  to  sacb 
scenes,  drew  the  shaft  from  the  man's  back,  as  composedly  as  he  woald 
have  removed  it  from  the  body  of  a  deer.  With  similar  indifference  the 
Constable  siened  to  his  esquire  to  give  him  the  arrow  —  looked  at  it  with 
indolent  curiosity,  and  then  said,  "Thou  hast  forgotten  thy  old  craft, 
Guarine,  when  thou  callest  that  a  WcIsIl  shaft  Trust  me,  it  flew  from  a 
Norman  bow ;  but  why  it  sbould  be  found  in  the  body  of  that  English  churl, 
I  can  ill  guess." 

'*  Some  runaway  serf,  I  would  warrant — some  mongrel  cur,  who  bad 
joined  the  Welsh  pack  of  bounds,"  answered  the  esquire. 

*'  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Constable ;  ^*  but  I  rather  au^r  some  civil  war 
among  the  Lords  Marchers  themselves.  The  Welsh,  indeed,  sweep  the 
villages,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  blood  and  ashes,  but  here  even 
castles  seem  to  have  been  stormed  and  taken.  May  God  send  us  good  news 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse !" 

**  Amen  1"  replied  his  squire ;  "  but  if  Renault  Tidal  brings  it,  'twill  be 
the  first  time  he  has  proved  a  bird  of  good  omen." 

'*  Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  **  I  have  already  told  thee  thou  art  a  jealoas- 
pated  fool.  How  many  times  has  Yidal  shown  his  faith  in  doubt — his 
address  in  difficulty — his  courage  in  battle^bis  patience  under  suffering^ 

"It  may  be  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine;  "yet — but  what 
avails  to  speak  ? — ^I  own  he  has  done  you  sometimes  good  service ;  but  loath 
were  I  that  your  life  or  honour  were  at  the  mercy  of  Renault  Yidal." 

**  In  the  name  of  all  the  sahits,  thou  peevish  and  suspicious  fool,  what  is 
it  thou  canst  found  upon  to  bis  prejudice?" 

"Nothinir,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine,  "but  instinctive  suspicion  and 
aversion.  The  child  that,  for  the  0rst  time,  sees  a  snake,  knows  nothing 
of  its  evil  properties,  yet  he  will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up  as  he  would  a 
butterfly.  Such  is  my  dislike  of  Yidal — I  cannot  help  it.  I  could  pardon 
the  man  his  malicious  and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when  he  thinks  no  one 
observes  him  ;  but  his  sneering  laugh  I  cannot  forgive — ^it  is  like  the  beast 
we  heard  of  in  Judea,  who  laughs,  they  say,  before  he  tears  and  destrevs.'' 

"  Philip,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  I  am  sorry  for  thee — sorry,  from  my  soul,  to 
see  such  a  predominating  and  causeless  jealousy  occupy  the  brain  of  a  gi^ 
lant  old  soldier.  Here,  in  this  last  misfortune,  to  recall  no  more  ancient 
proofs  of  his  fidelity,  could  he  mean  otherwise  than  well  with  us,  when, 
thrown  by  shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  we  would  haye  been  doomed 
to  instant  death,  had  the  Cymri  recognized  in  me  the  Constable  of  Chester, 
and  in  thee  his  trusty  esquire,  the  executioner  of  his  commands  against  the 
Welsh  in  so  many  instances  ?" 

*'I  acknowledge,"  said  Philip  Guarine,  "death  had  surely  be^ioarfor^ 
tune,  had  not  that  man's  ingenuity  represented  us  as  pilgrims,  and,  onder 
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Tidti  will  be  to  my  eyes  eyer  a  dark  and  raspioioas  man,  with  features 
always  ready  to  mould  themselves  into  the  fittest  form  to  attract  confr 
denve;  with  a  tongue  framed  to  utter  the  most  flattering  and  a^^eable 
words  at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  play  shrewd  plainness  or  blunt  ho- 
nesty ;  and  an  eye  which,  when  he  thinks  himself  unobserved,  contradicts 
every  assumed  expression  of  features,  every  protestation  of  honesty,  and 
every  word  of  courtesy  or  cordiality  to  which  his  tongue  has  given  utter* 
ance.  But  I  speak  not  more  on  the  subject ;  only  I  am  an  old  mastiff,  of 
the  true  breed  —  I  love  my  master,  but  cannot  endure  some  of  those  whom 
be  favours ;  and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  comes  Yidal,  to  give  us  such  an  account 
of  our  situation  as  it  shall  please  him." 

A  horseman  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  the  path  towards  the  Kist-vaen, 
with  a  hasty  pace ;  and  his  dress,  in  which  something  of  the  Eastern  fashion 
was  manifest,  with  the  fantastic  attire  usually  worn  by  men  of  his  profession, 
made  the  Constable  aware  that  the  minstrel,  of  whom  they  were  speaking, 
was  rapidly  approaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  lAoy  rendered  this  attendant  no  more  than  what  in 
justice  he  supposed  his  services  demanded,  when  he  vindicated  him  from 
the  suspicions  thrown  out  by  Guarine,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  had 
sometimes  shared  those  suspicions,  and  was  often  an^ry  at  himself,  aa  a 
just  and  honest  man,  for  censuring,  on  the  slight  testmiony  of  looks,  and 
sometimes  casual  expressions,  a  fidelity  which  seemed  to  be  proved  by  many 
acts  of  seal  and  integrity. 

When  Yidal  approached  and  dismounted  to  make  his  obeisance,  his  master 
basted  to  speak  to  him  in  words  of  favour,  as  if  conscious  he  had  been 
partly  sharing  Guarine's  unjust  judgment  upon  him,  by  even  listening  to  it. 
"Welcome,  my  trusty  Vidal,"  he  said ;  ** thou  hast  been  the  raven  that  fed 
us  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  be  now  the  dove  that  brings  us  good  tidings 
from  the  Marches. —  Thou  art  silent.  What  mean  these  downcast  looks  — 
that  embarrassed  carriage  —  that  cap  plucked  down  o'er  thine  eyes  ?  —  In 
God's  name,  roan,  speak ! — Fear  not  &r  me — I  can  bear  worse  than  tongue 
of  man  may  tell.  Thou  hast  seen  me  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  when  niT 
brave  followers  fell,  man  by  man,  around  me,  and  when  I  was  left  well-nigh 
alone  —  and  did  I  blench  then?  —  Thou  hast  seen  me  when  the  ship's  keel 
lay  grating  on  the  rock,  and  the  billows  flew  in  foam  over  her  deck  —  did  I 
blench  then?  — No  — nor  will  I  now." 

**  Boast  not,"  said  the  minstrel,  looking  fixedly  upon  the  Constable,  as 
tile  former  assumed  the  port  and  countenance  of  one  who  sets  Fortune  and 
her  utmost  malice  at  denance — "  boast  not,  lest  thy  bands  be  made  strong." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during  which  the  group  formed  at  this 
instant  a  singular  picture. 

Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  seem  to  fear  the  ill  tidings  which  impended, 
the  Constable  confronted  his  messenger  with  person  erect,  arms  folded,  and 
brow  expanded  with  resolution ;  while  the  minstrel,  carried  beyond  his 
usual  and  guarded  apathy  by  the  interest  of  the  moment,  bent  on  his 
master  a  keen  fixed  glance,  as  if  to  observe  whether  his  courage  was  real 
or  assumed. 

Philip  Guarine,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  Heaven,  in  assigning  him  a 
rough  exterior,  had  denied  neither  sense  nor  observation,  kept  his  eye  in 
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Hie  servant,  who  seemed  thus  to  enjoy  the  protracted  sufferings  of  th^ 
common  master. 

At  length  a  conTulsive  movement  crossed  the  hrow  of  the  Constable,  and 
Quarine,  when  he  beheld  a  sardonic  smile  begin  to  curl  Yidal's  lip,  could 
keep  silence  no  longer.     **  Vidal,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  a " 

**  A  bearer  of  bad  tidings,"  said  Yidal,  interrupting  him,  "  therefore  sn\> 
ject  to  the  misconstruction  of  every  fool  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  author  of  harm,  and  him  who  unwillingly  reports  it" 

"  To  what  purpose  this  delay  V  said  the  Constable.  **  Come,  Sir  Min- 
strel, I  will  spare  you  a  pang  —  Eveline  has  forsaken  and  forgotten  me  V 

The  minstrel  assented  by  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the  stone  monument,  endeavour- 
ing to  conquer  the  deep  emotion  which  he  felt.  "  I  forgive  her,"  he  said. 
"Forgive,  did  I  say  —  Alas  I  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  She  used  but  the 
right  I  left  in  her  hand — yes  —  our  date  of  engagement  was  out  ^  she  had 
heard  of  my  losses — my  defeats — the  destruction  of  my  hopes — the  expend- 
iture of  my  wealth ;  and  has  taken  the  first  opportunity  which  strict  law 
afforded  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  one  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
fame.  Many  a  maiden  would  have  done — perhaps  in  prudence  should  have 
done  —  this;  —  but  that  woman's  name  should  not  have  been  Eveline  Be> 
renger." 

He  leandd  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant  laid  his  head  on  his 
shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion  which  Guarine  had  never  before  seen  him 
betray,  and  which,  in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only  attempt  to  console, 
by  bidding  his  master  '*be  of  good  courage — he  had  lost  but  a  woman." 

"  This  IS  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  resuming  self- 
command.  "  I  grieve  less  that  she  has  left  me,  than  that  she  has  misjudged 
me — that  she  has  treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  his  wretched  creditor, 
who  arrests  the  pledge  as  the  very  moment  elapses  within  which  it  might 
have  been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think  that  I  in  my  turn  would  have  been 
a  creditor  so  rigid  ?  —  that  I,  who,  since  I  knew  her,  scarce  deemed  myself 
worthy  of  her  when  I  had  wealth  and  fame,  should  insist  «n  her  sharing 
my  diminished  and  degraded  fortunes  ?  How  little  she  ever  knew  me,  or 
how  selfish  must  she  have  supposed  my  misfortunes  to  have  made  me  I  But 
be  it  so  —  she  is  gone,  and  may  she  be  happy.  The  thought  that  she  dis- 
turbed me  shall  pass  from  my  mind ;  and  1  will  think  she  has  done  that 
which  I  myself,  as  her  best  friend,  must  in  honour  have  advised." 

So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  resumed  iti 
usual  firm  composure. 

"  I  give  you  joy,"  said  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper  to  the  minstrel ;  "  your 
evil  news  have  wounded  less  deeply  than,  doubtless,  yon  believed  vraa 
possible." 

**  Alas  I"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  others  and  worse  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of  voice,  corresponding  to 
the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and  like  that  seeming  emotion  of  a  deep  but 
very  doubtful  character. 

"  Eveline  Berenger  is  then  marrieTl,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  and,  let  me 
make  a  wild  guess, -r- she  has  not  abandoned  the  family,  though  she  has 
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fawth-plighted.     Wherefore  not?    The  date  of  her  old  Affiance  waa  out,  why 

-  TK  T ''^  *"  ^^^  engagement  V  ' 
\r.r.^r  %,>  ^  Kveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  are  not  affianced  that  1 
know  of,"  answered  his  attendant. 

xms  rej:.ly  drove  De  Lacy's  patience  to  extremity, 
tnrf .tii^;        .  ^^^"^  ^^®  ^"^  ™«  ^"  *^«  exclaimed :  **  Vile  wire-pincher,  thou 
IS^rli  r  * J^t^     ®P®*^  *^®  ^o'^*  »*  oi^c®*  or  I  will  presently  make  thee  min- 
atrel  to  the  household  of  Satan." 

^-^Im  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply,—"  The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir 
^umian  are  neither  married  nor  affianced,  my  lord.  They  have  loved  and 
^"^f^^^^^er— par  amours,"  ^ 

mir.ir^'  t^^  ^^^  ®^  *  ^^^"  *^^^  ^e  ^^y^  "  ***»«  liest !"  And,  seizing  the 
Sir«  #i!  ^^***®  breast,  the  exasperated  baron  shook  him  with  his  whole 
TrT,.^  *•  '  ^  *  S^eat  as  that  strength  was,  it  was  unable  to  stagger  Vidal, 
th^  1?*  wrestler,  in  the  firm  posture  which  he  had  assumed,  any  more 
jnan   nis   niaster's  wrath  could  disturb  the  composure  of  the  minstrel's 

fiff^P^K  ®\***^"  ^*®*  ^^®^'"  ®*^<^  *^®  Constable,  releasing  him,  after  having 
cttectea  by  his  violence  no  greater  degree  of  agitation  than  the  exertion  of 
ouman  force  produces  upon  the  Rocking  Stones  of  the  Druids,  which  may 
be  shaken,  indeed,  but  not  displaced. 

m;«  ♦  ®i®  .^T*®  ^  ^^y  "*y  ^"^^  ^*^®»  y®*'  *^®  ^i^«8  of  all  my  tribe,"  said  the 
minstrel,  1  would  not  tell  one.  But  truth  itself  is  ever  termed  falsehood 
wnen  It  counteracts  the  train  of  our  passions."    ^ 

K«-fM  ^^''  ^^'  ^^***P  Guarine,  hear  him  I"  exclaimed  the  Constable,  turning 
nastoiy  to  his  squire:  "He  tells  me  of  my  disgrace— of  the  dishonour  of 
worM  ***K —  11  ^^^  depravity  of  those  whom  I  have  loved  the  best  in  the 
iftiwr  T  *^i} .    ™®  °^  ^^  ^^^^  *  ^*^™  ^o^^'  *"  ®y®  composed,  an  unfaltering 

w5.  "T  1,^^*"'®*'^  ^*  ^®  natural?  Is  De  Lacy  sunk  so  low,  that  his  dis- 
uuQour  snail  be  told  by  a  common  strolling  minstrel,  as  calmly  as  if  it  were 
«i„h1?®/'^^*  vain  ballad?  Perhaps  thou  wilt  make  it  one,  ha  I"  as  he  con- 
eluded,  darting  a  furious  glance  at  the  minstrel. 

«...«fr^  ?i®.f  ™IS*^*'  "*y  ^^^^"  replied  the  minstrel,  "were  it  not  that  I 
^IhiJ  ^^-     therein  the  disgrace  of  Renault  Vidal,  who  served  a  lord  without 

Tu^orrorh^^  *°^  ^'^"S«'  "'  'P^"*  *^  ^^^^°S^  '^'"^  ^'^  **^« 

«•  \f  TJ^^^  *''  "^^*^  *^*^"  ****  "g*^*»  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  hastily ; 
It  18  vengeance  now  alone  which  is  left  us— And  yet  upon  whom  ?" 

mutL^Z  m  .  ?  V'^^^^  «*^o^*ly  »°<*  *»a8*ily  ^  and  ^o ;  and,  becoming 
suddenly  silent,^  stood  still  and  wrung  his  hands  with  deep  emotion.  ^ 

tftnrfiJ^o  J  *®'i  **^d  ***«  minstrel  to  Guarine,  "  that  my  muse  would  find  a 
A  thm,Ef^ "l-Af  S  ^'^  ***^«  remember  the  bull-fight  we  saw  in  Spain? 
receivedTh.  W /".?*  ?u'"P^«^«^  *^°^  ^"'^^y^d  the  noble  animal,  ere  he 
^^mII.  ^l  rVf^l"^^^  *A''"«*  fr<>°»  ^^^  lance  of  the  Moorish  Cavalier." 
drink  ?.?'with^fi«.  "^^'P^  *^P"  ^il*»"  replied  Guarine,  "  that  can  thus 
l^^'tLI'^^t^^^^  the  misery  of  another, 

for  if  my  tongue  be  blunt   I         ^  cold-brooded  taunts  m  some  other  ear; 

-  Thou  hasl  seen  me   am  '"'^''1  *  «word  that  ,s  sharp  enough." 
knowe^f.  hnw  littl«  terror  t^^'T*  swords,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "and 

"«^  mev  havA  fnp  «iinh  as  I  am."    Yet  as  he  spoke  he 

^'^"ARRed  him  in  tnat  sort 
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fellow/'  he  said,  '  in  what  thou  saidst  to  me  but  now,  and  I  forgive  tiiH 
the  taunt  which  aooompanied  thy  good  counsel.  Speak  out,  in  Gk)d'8  name  I 
and  speak  to  one  prepared  to  endure  the  evil  which  God  hath  sent  him. 
Certes,  a  good  knight  is  best  known  in  battle,  and  a  Christian  in  the  time 
of  trouble  and  adversity." 

The  tone  in  which  the  Constable  spoke,  seemed  to  produce  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  deportment  of  his  followers.  The  minstrel  dropped  at  ono9 
the  cynical  and  audacious  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  tamper 
with  the  passions  of  his  master;  and  in  language  simple  and  respectful, 
and  whicn  even  approached  to  sympathy,  informed  him  of  the  evil  news 
which  he  had  collected  during  his  absence.     It  was  indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  to  admit  Monthermer  and  his 
forces  into  her  castle,  had  of  course  given  circulation  and  credence  to  all 
the  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  to  her  prejudice,  and  that  of 
])amian  de  Lacy :  and  there  were  many  who,  for  various  causes,  were  in- 
terested in  spreading  and  supporting  these  slanders.  A  large  force  had 
btten  sent  into  the  country  to  subdue  the  insurgent  peasants ;  and  the  knights 
and  nobles  despatched  for  that  purpose,  failed  not  to  avenge  to  the  utter- 
most, upon  the  wretched  plebeians,  the  noble  blood  which  they  had  spilled 
during  their  temporary  triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock  were  infected  with  the  same 
persuasion.  Blamed  by  many  for  a  hasty  and  cowardly  surrender  of  a  post 
which  might  have  been  defended,  they  endeavoured  to  vindicate  themselves 
by  alleging  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  De  Lacy's  cavalry  as  the  sole 
cause  of  their  premature  submission. 

These  rumours,  supported  by  such  interested  testimony,  spread  wide  and 
far  through  the  land ;  and,  joined  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  Damian  had 
Bought  refuge  in  the  strong  c:\stle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  was  now  de- 
fending itself  against  the  royal  arms,  animated  the  numerous  enemies  of  the 
house  of  De  Lacy,  and  drove  its  vassals  and  friends  almost  to  despair,  as 
men  reduced  either  to  disown  their  feudal  allegiance,  or  renounce  that  still 
more  sacred  fealty  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligence  that  the  wise  and  active  monarch 
by  whom  the  sceptre  of  England  was  then  swayed,  was  moving  towards 
that  part  of  England,  at  th^  head  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  for  the  pur- 
pose at  once  of  pressing  the  siege  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  completing 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which  Guy  Monther- 
mer bad  nearly  accomplished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  House 
of  Lacy  scarcely  knew  which  hand  to  turn  to,  Randal,  the  Constable's  kins- 
man, and,  after  Damian,  his  heir,  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them,  with 
a  royal  commission  to  raise  and  command  such  followers  of  the  family  as 
might  not  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Constable's 
delegate.  In  troublesome  times,  men's  vices  are  forgotten,  provided  they 
display  activity,  courage,  and  prudence,  the  virtues  then  most  required ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Kandal,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  any  of 
these  attributes,  was  received  as  a  good  omen  by  the  followers  of  his  couain. 

Thev  ouioklv  S^afchftrAd  Around  him.   siirrAnHprAd  tn  tho  i>nira1  mo*%dn*A  biiaK 
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^y  'Wounds,  ^atchins,  and  privation,  had  now  the  additional  disooura^ 
°^K^V*^  see  displayed  against  their  walls  the  only  banner  in  England  unaei 
>which  they  had  hoped  forces  might  be  mustered  for  their  aid. 

ihe  high-spirited  entreaties  of  Eveline,  unbent  by  adversity  and  want, 
gradually  lost  effect  on  the  defenders  of  the  castle ;  and  proposals  for  sur- 
render were  urged  and  discussed  by  a  tumultuary  council,  into  which  not 
only  the  inferior  of&cers,  but  many  of  the  common  men,  had  thrust  them- 
selves, as  in  a  period  of  such  general  distress  as  unlooses  all  the  bonds  of 
ttiscipline,  and  leayes  each  man  at  liberty  to  speak  and  act  for  himself.    To 
their  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  their  discussions,  Damian  de  Lacy,  arisen 
from  the  sick-bed  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined,  appeared  among 
them,  pale  and  feeble,  bis  cheek  tinged  with  the  ghastly  look  which  is  left 
hy  long  illness  —  he  leaned  on  his  page  Amelot.     "Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"and  soldiers  —  yet  why  should  I  call  you  either?  —  Gentlemen  are  ever 
ready  to  die  in  behalf  of  a  lady  —  soldiers  hold  life  in  scorn  compared  to 
their  honour." 

"  Out  upon  him  I  out  upon  him  I"  exclaimed  some  of  the  soldiers,  inter- 
rupting him;  "he  would  have  us,  who  are  innocent,  die  the  death  of 
fa-aitors,  and  be  hanged  in  our  armour  over  the  walls,  rather  than  part  with 
ois  leman." 

**  Peace,  irreverent  slave  I"  said  Damian,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  **  or  my 
last  blow  shall  be  a  mean  one,  aimed  against  such  a  caitiff  as  thou  art.— - 
^nd  you,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  rest,  —  **  you,  who  are  shrinking 
^rom   the  toils  of  your  profession,  because  if  you  persist  in  a  course  of 
lionour,  death  may  close  them  a  few  years  sooner  than  it  needs  must — you, 
wlio  are  scared  like  children  at  the  sight  of  a  death's-head,  do  not  suppose 
that  Damian  de  Lacy  would  desire  to  shelter  himself  at  the  expense  of  those 
uwes  which  you  hold  so  dear.     Make  your  bargain  with  King  Henry.     De- 
liver me  up  to  his  justice,  or  his  severity ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  strike  my 
Aead  from  my  body,  and  hurl  it,  as  a  peace-offering,  from  the  walls  of  the 
castle.      To  God,  in  his  good  time,  will  I  trust  for  the  clearance  of  mine 
lionour.      In  a  word,  surrender  me,  dead  or  alive,  or  open  the  gates  and 
permit  me  to  surrender  myself.     Only,  as  ye  are  men,  smce  I  may  not  say 
Detter  of  ye,  care  at  least  for  the  safety  of  your  mistress,  and  make  such 
terms  as  may  secure  her  safety,  and  save  yourselves  from  the  dishonour  of 
being  held  cowardly  and  perjured  caitiffs  in  your  graves." 

**  Methinks  the  youth  speaks  well  and  reasonably,"  said  William  Flam- 
imock.  **  Liet  us  e'en  make  a  grace  of  surrendering  his  body  up  to  the 
King,  and  assure  thereby  such  terms  as  we  can  for  ourselves  and  tne  lady, 
ere  the  last  morsel  of  our  provision  is  consumed." 

**  1  "woald  hardly  have  proposed  this  measure,"  said,  or  rather  mumbled, 
Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  recently  lost  four  of  his  front  teeth  by  a  stone 
from  a  sling,  —  "  yet,  being  so  generously  offered  by  the  party  principally 
concerned,  I  hold  with  the  learned  scholiast,  Volenti  non  fit  injuria" 

"  Priest  and  Fleming,"  said  the  old  banner-man,  Ralph  Genvil,  "  I  see 
how  the  wind  stirreth  you ;  but  you  deceive  yourselves  if  you  think  to  make 
our  young  master.  Sir  Damian,  a  scape-goat  for  your  light  lady.  — Nay, 
never  frown  nor  fume,  Sir  Damian  ;  if  you  know  not  your  safest  course,  we 
know  it  for  you. — Followers  of  De  Lai>v  thmw  vonrsfilves  on  your  horses. 
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and  enereaiies  of  Damian  were  equally  lost  on  his  followers.     To  each  and 
either  the  answer  was  the  same. 

'*  Have  you  no  care  of  it — Because  you  love  par  amourst  is  it  reasonable  you 
should  throw  away  your  life  and  ours?''  So  exclaimed  Genvil  to  De  Lacy; 
and  in  sofier  language,  but  with  equal  obstinacy,  the  followers  of  Raymond 
Berenger  refused  on  the  present  occasion  to  listen  to  the  oommands  or 
prayers  of  his  daughter. 

Wilkin  Flammock  had  retreated  from  the  tumult,  when  he  saw  the  turn 
which  matters  had  taken.  He  left  the  castle  by  a  sally-port,  of  which  he 
bad  been  intrusted  with  the  key,  and  proceeded  without  observation  or 
opposition  to  the  ro^al  camp,  where  he  requested  access  to  the  Sovereign. 
This  was  easily  obtained,  and  Wilkin  speedily  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  King  Henry.  The  monarch  was  in  his  royal  pavilion,  attended  by  two 
of  his  sons,  Kichard  and  John,  who  afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
England  with  very  different  auspices. 

"  How  now  ? — What  art  thou  r '  was  the  royal  question. 

''  An  honest  man,  from  the  castle  of  the  Qarde  Boloureuse." 

"  Thou  may'st  be  honest,"  replied  the  Sovereign,  **  but  thou  comest  from 
a  nest  of  traitors." 

"  Such  as  they  are,  my  lord,  it  is  mj  purpose  to  put  them  at  your  royal 
disposal ;  for  they  have  no  longer  the  wisdom  to  guiae  themselves,  and  lack 
alike  prudence  to  hold  out,  and  grace  to  submit.  But  I  would  first  know 
of  your  grace  to  what  terms  you  will  admit  the  defenders  of  yonder  garri- 
son ?" 

'*  To  such  as  kings  give  to  traitors,"  said  Henry,  sternly — "  sharp  knives 
and  tough  cords." 

"  Nay,  my  gracious  lord,  you  must  be  kinder  than  that  amounts  to,  if 
the  castle  is  to  be  rendered  by  my  means ;  else  will  your  cords  and  knives 
have  only  my  poor  body  to  work  upon,  and  ^ou  will  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  inside  ef  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

The  King  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "  Thou  knowest,"  he  said,  "  the  law 
of  arms.  Here,  provost-marshal,  stands  a  traitor,  and  yonder  stands  a 
tree." 

"  And  here  is  a  throat,"  said  the  stout-hearted  Fleming,  unbuttoning  the 
collar  of  his  doublet.  • 

*'  By  mine  honour,"  said  Prince  Richard,  **  a  sturdy  and  faithful  yeoman  I 
It  were  better  send  such  fellows  their  dinners,  and  then  buffet  it  out  with 
them  for  the  castle,  than  to  starve  them  as  the  beggarly  Frenchmen  famish 
their  hounds." 

**  Peace,  Richard,"  said  his  father ;  "  thy  wit  is  over  green,  and  thy  blood 
over  hot,  to  make  thee  my  counsellor  here.  -^  And  you,  knave,  speak  joa 
some  reasonable  terms,  and  we  will  not  be  over  strict  with  thee." 

*'  First,  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  *'  I  stipulate  full  and  free  pardon  for  life, 
limb,  body,  and  ^oods,  to  me,  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  my  daughter  Rose." 

"  A  true  Flemmg,"  said  Prince  John ;  '*  he  takes  care  of  himself  in  the 
first  instance." 

*•  His  request,"  said  the  Kine,  **  is  reasonable.     What  next  ?" 

'*  Safety  in  life,  honour,  and  land,  for  the  demoiselle  Eveline  Berenger." 

**  How,  sir  knave !"  said  the  King,  angrily,  "  is  it  for  such  as  thou  to  dio- 
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Birallw  *^I  ^i^^^*^»  fellow,"  said  the  King,  whose  acute  eye  perceived  the 
Havp  wl^^  !  *  leming's  bosom  ;  "  but  carry  not  thy  stubbornness  too  far. 
duty  will    e/-?^^  "^'^  ^^  gracious  to  yonder  offenders,  as  far  as  our  rojft\ 

hll^^u*  ^^'^*^  father,"  said  Prince  John,  interoosing,  "I  pray  you  let  mi 
«ol^  L-  ^^^^.^  *^^«  fir»*  possession  of  the* Garde  Doloureuse,  and  the 
wardship  or  forfeiture  of  the  offending  lady." 

li;  1  Pj[^y.y^**  ^l8<>»  ™y  royal  father,  to  grant  John's  boon,"  said  his  brother 
^ciiara,  m  a  tone  of  mockery.  "  Consider,  royal  father,  it  is  the  first 
^«  w  A  u  ®°^^"  ^  approach  the  barriers  of  the  castle,  though  we  have 
iwiaciced  them  forty  times  at  least  Marry,  crossbow  and  mangonel  were 
D*i8y  on  the  former  occasions,  and  it  is  like  they  will  be  silent  now." 

I'eace,  Richard,"  said  the  King ;  **  your  words,  aimed  at  thy  brother't 
n^mour,  pierce  my  heart.— John,  thou  hast  thy  boon  as  concerns  the  castle  ; 
icr  ttie  unhappy  young  lady,  we  will  take  her  in  our  own  charge.— Fleming, 

P  ™^y  raen  wilt  thou  undertake  to  admit  ?" 

^re  Flammock  could  answer,  a  squire  approached  Prince  Richard,  and 
wnispered  in  his  ear,  yet  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  *•  We  have  dis- 
covered that  some  internal  disturbance,  or  other  cause  unknown,  has  with- 
arawn  many  of  the  warders  from  the  castle  walls,  and  that  a  sudden  attack 
"~ight 


1  ^A  ^^^  ?"  ^^^^  **^**»  "^^^^  ^"  exclaimed  Richard.  "  Ladders,  man— get 
laaders  and  to  the  wall.  How  I  should  delight  to  see  thee  on  the  highest 
rouna— thy  knees  shaking— thy  hands  grasping  convulsively,  like  those  of 
one  in  an  ague  fit—  all  air  around  thee,  save  a  baton  or  two  of  wood  —  the 

moat  below --half-a-dozen  pikes  at  thy  throat " 

*r.«-.   ®^^®'  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity !"  said  his  father,  in  a 
s^lult '^'^^^^'  mingled  with  grief.     "And  thou,  John,  get  ready  for  the 

jLn!i  ^*^^^  ^^  ^  ^*^®  P"*  ^°  "7  armour,  father,"  answered  the  Prince ; 
prepI^aSonT  ^  ^^^*  ^^^^  *  ^^«^g®  ^^  ^^*°^  ^  ^  promise  no  speed  in  his 

ift«*    A  Vk^*^®i5  ^*^"g^ed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to  his  squire,  "  It  were  no  bad 
Bteei  ^«  ^"^  °*"y  *^®  P^*^®  ®^®  '^o^"  <^*°  change  his  silk  doublet  for  a 


one.' 
So 


trl^  .t^'°?'  ^®  ^*®**^y  withdrew,  and  his  father  exclaimed  in  paternal  dis- 
m^rfi':-.^^"  1**^1  **  """^^  ^0  ^0*  as  his  brother  is  too  cold ;  but  it  is  the 
«^«i^K  **"**-7-Jf ^oucester,"  said  he  to  that  celebrated  earl,  "  take  sufficient 
!^^5i  'k^°  •?"'''^  ^""^®  Richard  to  guard  and  sustain  him.  If  any  one 
wK-f  •  \!"^'  ^T  ?"**  ^  *  ^^ig*>t  of  thy  established  fame.  Alas,  alas  I  for 
wnat  sin  have  I  deserved  the  affliction  of  these  cruel  family  feuds  I" 

«  ^JL«t™    f    r  "^y^J"^^*''  said^the  chancellor,  who  was  alsoin  attendance. 
nfh^?*^^  comfort  to  a  father,  whose  sons  are  at  discord  with  each 

other,  and  agree  only  m  their  disobedience  to  him  I" 

i^^       r.^^/"^^        P  **»e  Second,  than  whom  no  wiser,  or,  generally  speak- 
wifn^^H^f  if r«.°^t^  '"^r'^^  ^v^'  «*t  "P0«  the  throne  of  England!  yet 

Uttle  ^ratified  ambitinnHfh*.\^"  permits  ^humanity  to  aspirej  and  how 
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Mlf  entered  ti,  Mkd  by  his  personal  exertions  and  aathorltj,  restrained  ihm 
excesses  of  thi)  dissolute  soldiery. 

The  King  conducted  himself,  considering  the  times  and  the  provocation, 
with  laudable  moderation.  He  contented  nimself  with  disarming  and  dio- 
missing  the  common  soldiers,  giving  them  some  trifle  to  carr^  them  out  of 
the  country,  lest-want  should  lead  them  to  form  themselves  into  bands  of 
robbers.  The  officers  were  more  severely  treated,  being  for  the  greater  part 
thrown  into  dungeons,  to  abide  the  course  of  the  law.  In  particular,  im- 
prisonment was  the  lot  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  against  whom,  believing  the 
various  charges  with  which  he  was  loaded,  Henry  was  so  highly  incensed 
that  he  purposed  to  make  him  an  example  to  all  false  knights  and  disloyal 
subjects.  To  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  be  assigned  her  own  apartment  as 
a  prison,  in  which  she  was  honourably  attended  by  Rose  ana  Alice,  bat 

fuarded  with  the  utmost  strictness.  It  was  generally  reported  that  her 
emesnea  would  be  declared  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  and  bestowed,  at 
least  in  part,  upon  Randal  de  Lacy,  who  had  done  good  service  during  the 
siege.  Iler  person,  it  was  thought,  was  destined  to  the  seclusion  of  some 
distant  French  nunnery,  where  she  might  at  leisure  repent  her  of  ber  follies 
and  her  rashness. 

Father  Aldrovand  was  delivered  up  to  the  discipline  of  the  convent,  long 
experience  having  very  effectually  taught  Henry  the  imprudence  of  in- 
Cringing  on  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  although,  when  the  King  first 
beheld  him  with  a  rusty  corslet  clasped  over  bis  frock,  he  with  difficaltT 
repressed  the  desire  to  cause  him  be  hanged  over  the  battlements,  to  preach 
to  the  ravens. 

With  Wilkin  Flam  mock,  Henry  held  much  conference,  particularly  on 
his  subject  of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  on  which  the  sound-headed, 
though  blunt-spoken  Fleming,  was  well  qualified  to  instruct  an  intelligent 
monarch.  "Thy  intentions,"  he  said,  '* shall  not  be  forgotten,  good  felh>w, 
though  they  have  been  anticipated  by  the  headlong  valour  of  my  son  Richard, 
which  has  cost  some  poor  caitiffs  their  lives — Richard  loves  not  to  sheathe  a 
bloodless  weapon.  But  thou  and  thy  countrymen  shall  return  to  thy  mills 
yonder,  with  a  full  pardon  for  past  offences,  so  that  you  meddle  no  more 
with  such  treasonable  matters." 

"And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liege?"  said  Flammock.  "Your 
Majesty  knows  well  we  are  vassals  to  the  lord  of  this  castle,  and  must  follow 
him  in  battle." 

"  It  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  will  form  a  community  of 
Flemings  here,  and  thou,  Flammock,  shaft  be  Mayor,  that  thou  may'st  not 
plead  feudal  obedience  for  a  relapse  into  treason." 

"  Treason,  my  liege  I"  said  Flammock,  longing,  yet  scarce  venturing,  to 
interpose  a  word  in  behalf  of  Lady  Eveline,  for  whom,  despite  the  constitu- 
tional coolness  of  his  temperament,  he  really  felt  much  interest — "  I  would 
that  your  Grace  but  justly  knew  how  many  threads  went  to  that  woof." 

"  Feace,  sirrah  1 — medale  with  your  loom,"  said  Henry ;  "and  if  we  deign 
to  speak  to  thee  concerning  the  mechanical  arts  which  thou  dost  profess, 
take  it  for  no  warrant  to  intrude  farther  on  our  privacy." 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,  and  in  silence;  and  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
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C|a]ttrr  t^t  'dbt)trtittl|. 


A  TOW,  a  TOW  —  T  have  a  vow  in  Hemvea. 
Shall  I  briDur  pevjury  upoa  my  loult 
No,  not  for  Vonice. 

BfJEftcuAirt  or  Tnao. 


Th«  ooitclugion  of  the  last  chapter  contains  the  tidings  with  which  the 
■ainstrel  greeted  his  unhappy  mast«r,  Hugo  de  Lacy ;  not  indeed  with  the 
■ame  detail  of  circumstances  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  invest  the 
narrative,  but  so  as  to  infer  the  general  and  appalling  facts,  that  his  be- 
trothed bride,  and  beloved  and  trusted  kinsman,  had  leagued  together  for 
his  dishonour — had  raised  the  banner  of  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sove- 
««i?n,  and,  failing  in  their  audacious  attempt,  had  brought  the  life  of  one 
of  them,  at  least,  into  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Lacy,  unless  some  instant  remedy  could  be  found,  to  the  very 
▼erge  of  ruin. 

Vidal  marked  the  countenance  of  his  master  as  he  spoke,  with  the  name 
keen  observation  which  the  chirurgeon  gives  to  the  progress  of  his  dissect- 
ing-knife.  There  was  grief  on  the  Constable's  features  —  deep  grief-— but 
without  the  expression  of  abasement  or  prostration  which  usually  accom- 
panies it ;  anger  and  shame  were  there — but  they  were  both  of  a  noble  cha- 
racter, see.mingly  excited  by  his  bride  and  nephew's  transgressing  the  laws 
of  allegiance,  honour,  and  virtue,  rather  than  by  the  disgrace  and  damage 
li!^^  **^.  '^''^self  sustained  through  their  crime. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at  this  change  of  deportment,  from 
the  sensitive  acuteness  of  agony  which  attended  the  beginning  of  his  nar- 
rative, that  he  stepped  back  two  paces,  and  gazing  on  the  Constable  with 
wonder,  mixed  with  admiration,  exclaimed,  "We  have  heard  of  martyrs  in 
Palestine,  but  this  exceeds  them  !" 

.  "Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friend,"  said  the  Constable,  patiently;  ''it 
18  the  first  blow  of  the  lance  or  mace  which  pierces  or  stuns  —  those  which 
follow  are  little  felt/'* 

"Think,  ray  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "all  is  lost  — love,  dominion,  high  office, 
*"^  ^^*S***  fame — so  late  a  chief  among  nobles,  now  a  poor  palmer  1" 

*'  Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  my  misery  ?"  said  Hugo,  sternly ;  **  but 
even  that  comes  of  course  behind  my  back,  and  why  should  it  not  be  en- 
dared  when  said  to  my  face?— Know,  then,  minstrel,  and  put  it  in  song  if 
you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  lost  all  he  carried  to  Palestine,  and  all 
which  he  left  at  home,  is  still  lord  of  his  own  mind;  and  adversity  can  no 
more  shake  him,  than  the  breeze  which  strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves  can  tear 
«p  the  trunk  by  the  roots." 

"  Now.  by  the  tomb  of  my  father,"  said  the  minstrel,  rapturously,  "  this 
man  s  nobleness  is  too  much  for  my  resolve  I"  and  stepping  hastily  to  the 
Constable,  he  kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  caught  his  hand  more  freely  than 
the  state  maintained  by  men  of  De  Lacy's  rank  usually  permitted. 

**I±ere,     said  Vidal,  *•  on  this  hand— this  noble  hand— I  renounce " 

But  ere   he  could  utter   annthAr  wnr.l    Hmrn  dn  Lap.v.  who,  perhaps,  folt 
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Dack  his  Land,  and  bid  the  minstrel,  with  a  stern  frown,  arise,  and  remem- 
ber that  misfortune  mo^le  not  De  Lacy  a  fit  personage  for  a  mummery. 

Renault  Yidal  rose  rebuked.  '*  I  had  forgot,"  he  said,  "  the  distance  be- 
tween an  Armorican  violer  and  a  high  Norman  baron.  I  thought  that -the 
same  depth  of  sorrow,  the  same  burst  of  joy,  levelled,  for  a  moment  at  leasts 
those  artificial  barriers  by  which  men  are  divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is. 
Live  within  the  limits  of  your  rank,  as  heretofore  within  your  donjon  tower 
and  your  fosses,  my  lord,  undisturbed  by  the  sympathy  of  any  mean  man 
like  me.    I,  too,  have  my  duties  to  discharge." 

**  And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,"  said  the  baron,  turning  to  Philip 
Gnarine — "  God  knoweth  how  well  it  deserveth  the  name  I — there  to  learn, 
with  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  the  truth  of  these  woiiil  tidings.  Dismount^ 
minstrel,  and  give  me  thy  palfrey  —  I  would,  Guarine,  that  I  had  one  for 
thee — as  for  Vidal,  his  attendance  is  less  necessary.  I  will  face  my  foes,  or 
my  misfortunes,  like  a  man  —  that  be  assured  of,  violer ;  and  look  not  so 
sullen,  knave-~I  will  not  forget  old  adherents.'' 

"  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  forget  you,  my  lord,"  replied  the  min- 
strel, with  his  usual  dubious  tone  of  look  and  emphasis. 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to  prick  forwards,  two  persons  ap- 
peared on  the  path,  mounted  on  one  horse,  who,  hidden  by  some  dwarf- 
wood,  had  come  very  near  them  without  being  perceived.  They  were  male 
and  female ;  and  the  man,  who  rode  foremost,  was  such  a  picture  of  famine, 
as  the  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  had  scarce  witnessed  in  all  the  wasted  land 
through  which  they  nad  travelled.  His  features,  naturally  sharp  and  thio, 
had  disappeared  almost  entirely  among  the  uncombed  gray  beard  and  hairs 
with  which  they  were  overshadowed ;  and  it  was  but  the  glimpse  of  a  long 
nose,  that  seemed  as  sharp  as  the  ed^e  of  a  knife,  and  the  twinkling  glimpse 
of  his  gray  eyes,  which  gave  any  intimation  of  his  lineaments.  His  lee,  in 
the  wide  old  boot  which  enclosed  it,  looked  like  the  handle  of  a  mop  leh  by 
chance  in  a  pail  —  his  arms  were  about  the  thickness  of  riding-roas>~-and 
such  parts  oii  his  person  as  were  not  concealed  by  the  tatters  of  a  hunts- 
man's cassock,  seemed  rather  the  appendages  of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 

The  female  who  sat  behind  this  spectre  exhibited  also  some  symptoms  of 
extenuation  ;  but  being  a  brave  jolly  dame  naturally,  famine  had  not  been 
able  to  render  her  a  spectacle  so  rueful  as  the  anatomy  behind  which  she 
rode.     Dame  Gillian's  cheek  (for  it  was  the  reader's  old  acquaintance)  had 
indeed  lost  the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer,  and  the  smoothness  of  complexion 
which  art  and  easy  living  had  formerly  substituted  for  the  more  delicate 
bloom  of  youth ;  her  eyes  were  sunken,  and  had  lost  much  of  their  bold 
and  roguish  lustre ;  but  she  was  still  in  some  measure  herself,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  former  finery,  together  with  the  tight-drawn  scarlet  hose,  though 
sorely  faded,  showed  still  a  remnant  of  coquettish  pretension. 
•    So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  pilgrims,  she  began  to  punch 
Raoul  with  the  end  of  her  riding-rod.     '*  Try  thy  new  trade,  man,  since 
thou  art  unfit  for  any  other  —  to  the  good  man  —  to  them  —  crave  their 
charity." 

"  Beg  from  beggars  ?"  muttered  Raoul ;  '*  that  were  hawking  at  sparrows, 
dame." 

'*  It  will  bring  our  hand  in  use  though,"  said  Gillian  ;  and  commenced, 
in  a  whining  tone,  **  God  love  you,  holy  men,  who  have  had  the  grace  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  what  is  more,  have  had  the  grace  to  come  back 
again  ;  I  pray,  bestow  some  of  your  alms  upon  my  poor  old  husband,  who 
is  a  miserable  object,  as  you  see,  and  upon  one  who  has  the  bad  luck  to  be 
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blowB  1"  answered  the  old  huntsmaD      "  A  fine  world  it  is,  when  Dalmers 
tarn  norbe-stealers." 

"  Peace,  fellow  I"  said  the  Constable,  sternly,  —  "  I  say  I  have  occasion 
presently  for  the  service  of  thy  horse.  Here  be  two  gold  bezants  for  a  day'« 
use  of  the  brute;  it  is  well  worth  the  fee-simple  of  him,  were  he  never  re 
turned." 

"  But  the  palfrey  is  an  old  acquaintance,  master,"  said  Raoul ;  "  and  if 
perchance " 

Out  upon  (/"and  perchance  both,"  said  the  dame,  giving  her  husband  sc 
determined  a  thrust  as  well-nigh  pushed  him  out  of  the  saddle.  "  Off  the 
horse !  and  thank  God  and  this  worthy  man  for  the  help  he  hath  sent  us  in 
this  extremity.  What  signifies  the  palfrey,  when  we  have  not  enough  to  get 
food  either  .for  the  brute  or  ourselves  ?  not  though  we  would  eat  grass  and 
corn  with  him,  like  King  Somebody,  whom  the  good  father  used  to  read  us 
to  sleep  about." 

"  A  truce  with  your  prating,  dame,"  said  Raoul,  offering  his  assistance  to 
help  her  from  the  croupe ;  but  she  preferred  that  of  Guarine,  who,  though 
advanced  in  years,  retained  the  advantage  of  his  stout  soldierly  figure. 

"I  humbly  thank  your  goodness,"  said  she,  as,  (having  first  kissed  her,) 
the  squire  set  her  on  the  ground.  "  And,  pray,  sir,  are  ye  come  from  the 
Holy  Land  ?  —  Heard  ye  any  tidings  there  of  him  that  was  Constable  of 
Chester?"  j         j  & 

De  Lacy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing  the  pillion  from  behind  the  sad- 
dle, stopped  short  in  his  task,  an#said,  "Ha,  dame  1  what  would  you  with 
him  ?" 

"  A  great  deal,  good  palmer,  an  I  could  light  on  him  ;  for  his  lands  and 
offices  are  all  to  be  gjven,  it's  like,  to  that  false  thief,  his  kinsman." 

"  What ! — to  Damian,  his  nephew  ?"  exclaimed  the  Constable,  in  a  harsh 
and  hasty  tone. 

"  Lord,  how  you  startle  me,  sir !"  said  Gillian ;  then  continued,  turning 
to  Philip  Guarine,  "Your  friend  is  a  hasty  man,  belike." 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  under  so  long,"  said  the  squire ; 
"but  look  you  answer  his  questions  truly,  and  he  will  make  it  the  better 
for  you." 

Gillian  instantly  took  the  hint.  "  Was  it  Damian  de  Lacy  you  asked 
after?  —  Alas !  poor  young  gentleman !  no  oflBces  or  lands  for  him  —  more 
likely  to  have  a  gallows-cast,  poor  lad  — and  all  for  nought,  as  I  am  a  true 
dame.  Damian  ! — no,  no,  it  is  not  Damian,  or  damson  neither— but  Randal 
Lacy,  that  must  rule  the  roast,  and  have  all  the  old  man's  lands,  and  livings, 
and  lordships."  ^ 

"What?"  said  the  Constable —  "  before  they  know  whether  the  old  man 
18  dead  or  no  ? — Methinks  that  were  against  law  and  reason  both." 
u  "i^^i!  ^"*  I^andal  Lacv  has  brought  about  less  likely  matters.  Look  you, 
he  hath  sworn  to  the  King  that  they  have  true  tidings  of  the  Constable's 
death  —  ay,  and  let  him  alone  to  make  them  soothfast  enough,  if  the  Con- 
stable were  once  within  his  danger." 

"Indeed  !"  said  the  Constable.  "But  you  are  forging  tales  on  a  noble 
gentleman.     Come,  come,  dame,  you  say  this  because  you  like  not  Randal 

^.".^'*^®  ^'?  not !— And  what  reason  have  I  to  like  him,  I  trow?"  answered 
(filhan^    "  Is^t  because  he  seduced  my  simplicity  to  let  him  into  the  castle 


\r     ^n^%    fJ.^^  ^W  s^      ll.^^  I^v««  «*.^%B-«  r%^^  a  m       ^  l*k. . 
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"  Ko^  d^s**  qjaoulftted  De  Lacy — **  I  was  but  grieTed  with  the  shootlBg  of 
an  old  wound.  But,  dame,  I  warrant  me  this  Damian  and  Eveline,  ae  yov 
call  them,  became  better,  closer  friends,  in  time  ?" 

"They? — not  they  indeed,  poor  simpletons!"  answered  the  dame  ;  "they 
wanted  some  wise  counsellor  to  go  between  and  advise  them.  For,  look 
vou,  sir,  if  old  Hugo  be  dead,  as  is  most  like,  it  were  more  natural  that  his 
Dride  and  his  nephew  should  inherit  his  lands,  than  this  same  Randal  who  in 
but  a  distant  kinsman,  and  a  foresworn  caitiff  to  boot. — Would  you  think 
it,  reverend  pilgrim,  after 4;he  mountains  of  gold  he  promised  me? — when 
the  castle  was  taken,  and  he  saw  I  could  serve  him  no  more,  he  called  me 
old  beldame,  and  spoke  of  the  beadle  and  the  cucking-stool. — Yes,  reverend 
sir,  old  beldame  and  cucking-stool  were  his  best  words,  when  he  knew  I  had 
no  one  to  take  my  part,  save  old  Raoul,  who  cannot  take  his  own.  But  if 
grim  old  Hugh  bring  back  his  weatherbeaten  carcass  from  Palestine,  and 
have  but  half  the  devil  in  him  which  he  had  when  he  was  fool  enough  to  go 
away,  Saint  Mary,  but  I  will  do  his  kinsman's  office  to  him  \" 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

"  Thou  say'st,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  Constable,  "  that  Damian  d^  Laoy 
and  Eveline  love  each  other,  yet  are  unconscious  of  guilt  or  falsehood,  or 
ingratitude  to  me — I  would  say,  to  their  relative  in  Palestine  V 

"  Love,  sir  1 — in  troth  and  so  it  is — they  do  love  each  other,"  said  Gillian  ; 
"but  it  is  like  angels — or  like  lambs — or  like  fools,  if  you  will;  for  they 
would  never  so  much  as  have  spoken  together,  but  for  a  prank  of  that  same 
Randal  Lsccy's."  ^ 

"  How !"  demanded  the  Constable — "a  prank  of  Randal's  ? — ^What  motive 
had  he  that  these  two  should  meet  ?" 

"  Nay,  their  meeting  was  none  of  his  seeking ;  but  he  had  formed  a  plan 
to  carry  off  the  Lady  Eveline  himself,  for'  be  was  a  wild  rover,  this  same 
Randal ;  and  so  he  came  disguised  as  a  merchant  of  falcons,  and  trained 
out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  all  of  us,  as  if  to 
have  an  hour's  mirth  in  hawking  at  the  heron.  But  he  had  a  band  of  Welsh 
kites  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  us ;  and  but  for  the  sudden  making  in  of 
Damian  to  our  rescue,  it  is  undescribable  to  think  what  might  have  eome 
of  us ;  and  Damian  being  hurt  in  the  onslaught,  was  carried  to  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  in  mere  necessity ;  and  but  to  save  his  life,  it  is  my  belief  my 
lady  would  never  have  asked  him  to  cross  the  drawbridge,  even  if  he  had 
offered." 

"  Woman,"  said  the  Constable,  "think  what  thoa  say'sti  If  thou  hast 
done  evil  in  these  matters  heretofore,  as  I  suspect  from  thine  own  story, 
think  not  to  put  it  right  by  a  train  of  new  falsehoods,  merely  from  spite 
at  n)issing  thy  reward." 

"  Palmer,"  said  old  Raoul,  with  his  broken-toned  voice,  cracked  by  many 
a.  hollo,  "  I  am  wont  to  leave  the  business  of  tale-bearing  to  my  wife  Gillian, 
who  will  tongue-pad  It  with  any  shrew  in  Christendom.  But  thou  speak'st 
like  one  having  some  interest  in  these  matters,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  thee 
plainly,  that  althougli  this  woman  has  published  her  own  shame  in  avowing 
her  correspondence  with  that  same  Randal  Lacy,  yet  what  she  has  said  is 
true  as  the  gospel ;  and,  were  it  iny  last  word,  I  would  say  that  Damian  and 
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tbere  ave  tlie  "weaver  Flammock  and  his  daughter  Rose,  who  kDOw  as  much 
of  the  matter  as  we  do." 

"What  ly-Wilkin  Flammock  the  stout  Netherlander  ?"  said  the  Constable  ; 
"he  and  hla  blunt  but  true  daughter  Rose? — I  will  ventur#tay  life  on  their 
faith.   Where  dwell  they  ? — What  has  been  their  lot  amidst  these  changes  ?' 

'*  And  in  God's  name  who  are  you  that  ask  these  questions  ?"  said  I)ame 
Gillian.  *'  Husband,  husband — we  have  been  too  free  ;  there  is  something 
in  that  look  and  that  tone  which  I  should  remember." 

•'Yes,  look  at  rae  more  fixedly,"  said  the  Constable,  throwing  back  th» 
hood  which  had  hitherto  in  some  degree  obscured  his  features. 

^On  your  knees — on  your  knees,  Raoul  1"  exclaimed  Gillian,  dropping  on 
bcr  own  at  the  same  time ;  "  it  is  the  Constable  himself,  and  he  has  heard 
me  call  him  old  Hugh  1" 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the  Constable,  at  least,"  replied  De 
Lacy ;  *'  and  old  Hugh  willingly  forgives  your  freedom,  in  consideration  of 
your  good  news.    Where  are  Flammopk  and  his  daughter?" 

^'  Rose  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline,"  said  Dame  Gillian ;  '*  her  ladyship, 
belike,  chose  her  for  bower-woman  in  place  of  me,  although  Rose  was  never 
fit  to  attire  so  much  as  a  Dutch  doll." 

''  The  fiuthful  girl  1"  said  the  Constable.     "  And  where  is  Flammock  ?" 

"Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favour  from  the  King,"  said  Raoul; 
**  and  is  at  his  own  house,  with  his  rabble  of  weavers,  close  beside  the 
Battle-bridge,  as  they  now  call  the  place  where  your  lordship  quelled  the 
Welah." 

"  Thither  will  I  then,"  said  the  Constable ;  '*  and  will  then  see  what 
welcome  King  Henry  of  Anjou  has  for  an  old  servant.  You  two  must  ac- 
company me." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Gillian,  with  hesitation,  "yon  know  poor  folk  are  little 
thanked  fur  interference  with  great  men's  affairs.  I  trust  your  lordship  will 
be  able  to  protect  us  if  we  speak  the  truth ;  and  that  you  will  not  look  back 
with  displeasure  on  what  I  did,  acting  for  the  best.'' 

"  Peace,  dame,  with  a  wanion  to  ye  1"  said  Raoul.  "  Will  you  think  of 
your  own  old  sinful  carcass,  when  you  should  be  saving  your  sweet  young 
mistress  from  shame 'and  oppression? — And  for  thy  ill  tongue,  and  worse 
practices,  his  lordship  knows  they  are  bred  in  the  bone  of  thee." 

'*  Peace,  good  fellow !"  said  the  Constable ;  "  we  will  not  look  back  on  thy 
wife's  errors,  and  your  fidelity  shall  be  rewarded.  —  For  you,  my  faithful 
followers,"  be  said,  turning  towards  Guarine  and  Vidal,  '*  when  De  Lacy 
»hall  receive  his  rights,  of  which  he  doubts  nothing,  his  first  wish  shall  be- 
to  reward  your  fidelity." 

"  Mine,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  and  shall  be  its  own  reward,"  said  Vidal. 
*^  I  will  not  accept  favours  from  him  in  prosperity,  who,  in  adversity,  refused 
me  his  hand — our  account  stands  yet  open." 

**  Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool ;  but  thy  pn)fession  hath  a  privilege  to  be 
h amorous,"  said  the  Constable,  whose  weatherbeaten  and  homely  features 
looked  even  handsome,  when  animated  by  gratitude  to  Heaven  an<?  benevo- 
lence towards  mankind.  "  We  will  meet,"  he  said,  "  at  Battle-bridge,  an 
hour  before  vespers — I  shall  have  much  achieved  before  that  time." 

**  The  space  is  short,"  said  his  esquire. 

•*  I  have  won  a  battle  in  yet  shorter,"  replied  the  Constable. 

"  In  which,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  many  a  man  has  died  that  thought  him- 
self well  assured  of  life  and  victory." 

<  M  -rx —..111  ■«  •       Tr» .ii<*.ii*  1.. 


_i» 1 
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^  Cjiaphr  \^t  ^l)irti|-/ir!it. 

'  Oh,  fea  -  not,  fear  not.  f;o<Hi  Lord  John,  "  Bear  witness,  all  ye  isacred  powen— 

That  I  would  you  betray,  Ye  lights  that  *gin  to  shine — 

Or  rae  requital  for  a  debt.  This  nifdit  shall  prove  the  sacred  tie 
Which  nature  cannot  pay.  That  binds  your  fiuth  and  mine." 

ASGUOra  SOOTTISH  Bauisl 

Lbit  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependants  of  Hugh  de  Lact 
marched  on  in  sullen  silence,  like  men  who  dislike  and  distrust  each  other 
though  bound  to  one  common  service,  and  partners,  therefore,  in  the  8am« 
hopes  and  fears.  The  dislike,  indeed,  was  chiefly  upon  Guarine's  side ;  for 
nothing  could' be  more  indifferent  to  Renault  Vidal  tnan  was  his  companion, 
farther  than  as  he  was  conscious  that  Philip  loved  him  not,  and  was  not 
unlikely,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  thwart  some  plans  which  he  had 
nearly  at  heart.  He  took  little  notice  of  his  companion,  but  hummed  over 
to  himself,  as  for  the  exercise  of  his  memory,  romances  and  songs,  many  of 
which  were  composed  in  languages  which  Guarine,  who  had  only  an  ear 
for  his  native  Norman,  did  not  understand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  manner  for  nearly  two  hours, 
when  they  were  met  by  a  groom  on  horseback,  leading  a  saddled  palfrey. 
"Pilgrims,"  said  the  man,  after  looking  at  them  with  some  attention, 
"  which  of  you  is  called  Philip  Guarine  V 

**  I,  for  fault  of  a  better,''  said  the  esquire^  "  reply  to  that  name." 

**Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  commends  him  to  you,"  said  the  groom;  ''and 
sends  you  this  token,  by  which  you  shall  know  that  I  am  his  true  mes- 


senger." 


He  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which  Philip  instantly  recognised  as  that 
used  by  the  Constable. 

*'  I  acknowledge  the  token,"  he  said ;  '*  speak  my  master's  pleasure." 

*'  He  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider,  *'  that  his^  visit  thrives  as  well  as  is 
possible,  and  that  this  very  evening,  by  time  that  the  sun  sets,  he  will  be 
possessed  of  his  own.  He  desires,  therefore,  you  will  mount  this  palfrey, 
and  come  with  me  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  your  presence  would  be 
wanted  there." 

'*  It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,"  said  the  esquire,  much  pleased  with  the 
import  of  the  message,  and  not  dissatisfied  at  being  separated  from  his  tra- 
velling companion. 

"And  what  charge  for  me?"  said  the  minstrel,  addressing  the  messenger. 

"  If  you,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  Renault  Yidal,  you  are  to  abide 
your  master  at  the  Battle-bridge,  according  to  the  charge  formerly  given." 

"I  will  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bound,"  was  Vidal's  answer;  ana  scarce 
was  it  uttered,  ere  the  two  horsemen,  turning  their  backs  on  him,  rodt 
briskly  forward,  and  were  speedily  out  of  sight. 

It  was  now  four  hours  past  noon,  and  the  sun  was  declining,  yet  then 
was  more  than  three  hours'  space  to  the  time  of  rendezvous,  and  the  distaoci 
from  the  place  did  not  now  exceed  four  miles.  Vidal,  therefore,  either  foi 
the  sake  of  rest  or  reflection,  withdrew  from  the  path  into  a  thicket  on  th» 
loft  hand,  from  which  gushed  the  waters  of  a  streamlet,  fed  by  a  small 
fountain  that  bubbled  up  amongst  the  trees.    Here  the  traveller  sat  himself 

down,  and  with    an   air  uhinh    RPAmpH   iin/*r\nBr>i^Ma   f\f  wko4^   >tA  Twaa   ^i\.ntr 
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*^^  food  from  his  pilgrim's  scrip,  as  if  suddenly  reminded  t*iat  life  is  no* 
\?P*k^^  without  means.  But  he  had  probably  something  at  nis  heart 
«nich  affected  his  throat  or  appetite.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  swallow  a 
™or8el,  he  threw  it  from  him  in  disgust,  and  applied  him  to  a  small  flask, 
d*  T^^^  ^®  l^ad  some  wine  or  other  liquor.  But  seemingly  this  also  turned 
^ctaateful,  for  he  threw  from  him  both  scrip  and  bottle,  and.  bending  down 
f  ^he  spring,  drank  deeply  of  the  pure  element,  bathed  in  it  his  hands  and 
J^ce,  and  arising  from  the  fountain  apparently  refreshed,  moved  slowly  oc 
-^  way,  singing  as  he  went,  but  in  a  low  and  saddened  tone,  wild  fragments 
^^cient  poetry,  in  a  tongue  equally  ancient. 

tliHimeying  on  in  this  melancholy  manner,  he  at  length  oame  in  sight  of 

1  ^^^^-le-hridge ;  near  to  which  arose,  in  proud  and  gloomy  strength,  the 

J^lebrated  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.     "  Here,  then,"  he  said-—"  here. 

*«en,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  De  Lacy.    Be  it  so,  in  God's  name  I— he  shall 

qT^  "le  better  ere  we  part." 

*>o  sayings  he  strode,  with  long  and  resolved  steps,  ^ross  the  bridge,  and 
ascending  a  mound  which  arose  on  the  opposite  side  at  some  distance,  he 
g^ed  for  a  time  upon  the  scene  beneath— the  beautiful  river,  rich  with  the 
t^  *tf  *^^  tints  of  the  western  sky— the  trees,  which  were  already  brightened 
«>  the  eye,  and  saddened  to  the  fancy,  with  the  hue  of  autumn  — and  the 
warksonae  walls  and  towers  of  the  feudal  castle,  from  which,  at  times, 
baet  ^   ^  glimpse  of  splendour,  as  some  sentinel's  arms  caught  and  gave 

^K^  a  transient  ray  of  the  setting  sun. 
x^V?  ^countenance  of  the  minstrel,  which  had  hitherto  been  dark  and 
J^ubied,  seemed  softened  by  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  He  threw  loose  hie 
to«?^*i**^'®  dress,  yet  suflFering  part  of  its  dark  folds  to  hang  around  him 
^ntle-wise ;  under  which  appeared  his  minstrel's  tabard.  He  took  from 
oth*.tl  ?  ^^^*  a»<i  striking,  from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  descant,  sung  at 
from  ♦u'  *^'  ^^ ^^i<*^  ^e  can  offer  only  a  few  fragments,  literally  translated 
ar*»  I  Z  ^'^c'ent  language  in  which  they  were  chanted,  premising  that  they 
Hen  ^**  excursive  symbolical  style  of  poetry,  which  Taliessin,  Llewarch 
*  and  other  bards,  had  derived  perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Druids. 

*  «8kecl  of  my  harp,  '.Who  hath  ity ared  thy  chords  ?' 
A  iTi  **'«  replied. '  The  crouked  fiuirer,  which  I  mocked  in  ray  tune.' 
S-OJade  of  silrer  may  he  hended  — a  blade  <>f  steel  abideth  — 
-"^Qaiiess  fadeth  away,  bat  vengeunoe  endureth. 


'Ttt   '**®y  a*"*  '""S  cornided  by  the  juice  of  wormwood ;  . 

*ti9  lamb  is  brouglit  to  the  Khamhles,  but  the  wolf  rangeth  the  moontain ; 


The  sweet  taste  of  mead  pasiseth  from  the  Vipi, 

It  f  -  1  ...   . 

K^,^«      

"^'lUneM  faileih  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

I  i^'^ed  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  fflimniered  on  the  anvil, 
i^^erefore  cluwest  thou  longer  than  the  firebrand  V— 
jf]*^««  bi»m  m  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in  the  pleasant  greenwood, 
'^^'■duejis  fa«leth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 


*  ■*»kecl  the  grreen  oak  of  the  assembly,  wherefiire  its  boughs  were  dry  and  seared 
An.1  -'^^^  ^^^  horns  of  the  stagi 

Tk    15  **»o^*'®*l  nf»e  that  a  sniail  worm  had  gnawed  its  roots.  .  . . 

Kj>  1    y  who  reniembere<l  the  8(X)urge.  undid  the  wicket  of  the  cattle  at  midnicn^ 
'^■^ness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

n'Khtnine  deetroyeth  temples,  though  their  spires  pierce  the  clouds; 
Ha^u*"  ^l^strov  arnmdas,  though  their  sails  intercept  the  gale. 
Kin  I  ^^  is  lu  liis  Kl»ry  falleth.  and  that  by  a  contemptible  enemy. 
-^^lUluttss  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth." 

analolt  ^I  *^«  same  wild  images  were  thrown  out,  each  bearing  some 
ehorn-  \  ?^®^«^^  fanciful  and  remote,  to  the  theme,  which  occurred  like  a 
""rug  at  th** ->i ^ 1     _- .i-_.  ^1 *     »v^iAr^  ft  niece  of 


*tlrics' 


it^  **  ?ho  close  of  each  stanza :  so  that  the  ooetrv  resembled  a  piece 
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portance  to  appear  on  the  ftcene.  At  the  same  time,  glancing  hiff  ej^ 
around,  he  iiscovered  that  the  landscape,  so  solitary  when  be  first  took  pis 
jeat  on  the  gray  stone  from  which  he  overlooked  it,  was  now  becoming 
filled  with  figures. 

During  his  reverie,  several  persons,  solitary  and  in  groups,  men,  women, 
and  children,  had  begun  to  assemble  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  were  loitering  there,  as  if  expecting  some  spectacle.  There  was  also 
much  bustling  at  the  Fleming's  mills,  which,  though  at  some  distance,  were 
also  completely  under  his  eye.  A  procession  seemed  to  be  arranging  itself 
there,  which  soon  began  to  move  forward,  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  various 
other  instruments  of  music,  and  soon  approached,  in  regular  order,  the 
place  where  Yidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a  pacific  character;  for  the  gray- 
bearded  old  men  of  the  little  settlement^  in  their  decent  russet  gowns,  came 
first  after  the  rustic  band  of  music,  walking  in  ranks  of  three  and  three, 
supported  by  their  staves,  and  regulating  the  motion  of  the  whole  nroces- 
sion  by  their  sober  and  staid  pace.  After  these  fathers  of  the  settlement 
came  Wilkin  Flammock,  mounted  on  his  mighty  war-horse,  and  in  complete 
armor,  save  his  head,  like  a  vassal  prepared  to  do  military  service  for  bia 
lord.  After  him  followed,  and  in  battle  rank,  the  fiower  of  the  little  colony, 
consisting  of  thirty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed,  whose  steady  march, 
as  well  as  their  clean  and  glittering  armour,  showed  steadiness  and  disci- 
pline, although  they  lacked  alike  the  fiery  glance  of  the  French  soldiery,  or 
the  look  of  dogged  defiance  which  characterized  the  English,  or  the  wild 
ecstatic  impetuosity  of  eye  which  then  distinguished  the  Welsh.  The 
mothers  and  the  maidens  of  the  colony  came  next ;  then  followed  the  chil- 
dren, with  faces  as  chubby,  and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  as  grave  as 
their  parents  ;  and  last,  as  a  rear-guard,  came  the  youths  from  fourteen  to 
twenty,  armed  with  light  lances,  bows,  and  similar  weapons  becoming  their 
age. 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base  of  the  mound  or  embankment 
on  which  the  minstrel  was  seated ;  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  same  slow 
and  regular  pace,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  double  line,  facing  inwards, 
as  if  to  receive  some  person  of  consequence,  or  witness  some  ceremonial. 
Flammock  remained  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  thus  formed  by  his 
countrymen,  and  quietly,  yet  earnestly,  engaged  in  making  arrangements 
and  prepafrations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  stragglers  of  different  countries  began  to  draw  toge- 
ther, apparently  brought  there  by  mere  curiosity,  and  formed  a  motley 
assemblage  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  which  was  that  nearest  to  the 
castle.  Two  English  peasants  passed  very  near  the  stone  on  which  Yidak 
sat — '*  Wilt  thou  sing  us  a  song,  minstrel,"  said  one  of  them,  "  and  here  is 
a  tester  for  thee?"  throwing  into  his  hat  a  small  silver  coin. 

**  I  am  under  a  vow,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  and  may  not  practise  the 
gay  science  at  present." 

''  Or  you  are  too  proud  to  play  to  English  churls,"  said  the  elder  peasant 
**  for  thy  tongue  smacks  of  the  Norman," 

"  Keep  the  coin,  nevertheless,"  said  the  younger  man.  "  Let  the  palmer 
have  what  the  minstrel  refuses  to  earn." 
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'Vldal  fix«d  bis  eyes  oq  the  fates  of  the  distant  castle;  and  the  distant 
waving  of  banners,  and  mustenng  of  men  on  horseback,  though  imperfectly 
*?^^  *^  such  a  distance,  apprized  him  that  one  of  note  was  about  to  set  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  train  of  military  attendants.  Distant  flourishes 
ot  trumpets,  which  came  faintly  yet  distinctly  on  his  ear,  seemed  to  attest 
tile  same.  Presently  he  perceived,  by  the  dust  which  began  to  arise  in 
colmnns  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  bridge,  as  well  as  by  the  nearer  sound  oi 
til e  clarions,  that  the  troop  was  advancing  towards  him  in  procession. 

V  idal,  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if  irresolute  whether  to  retain  his 
present  position,  where  he  commanded  a  full  but  remote  view  of  the  whok 
scene,  or  to  obtain  a  nearer  but  more  partial  one,  by  involvinjg  himself  m 
tfte  crowd  which  now  closed  around  on  either  hand  of  the  bridge,  unless 
"Wliere  the  avenue  was  kept  open  by  the  armed  and  arrayed  Flemings. 

A  monk  next  hurried  past  Yidal,  and  on  his  enquiring  as  formerly  the 
K**^5^  ^^  ^^^  assembly,  answered,  in  a  muttering  tone,  from  beneath  his 
»w>od,  that  it  was  the  Constable  de  Lacy,  who,  as  the  first  act  of  his  authority, 
"Was  then  and  there  to  deliver  to  the  Flemings  a  royal  charter  of  their  im- 
na  lenities. 

««  w^  ^^  ^^  haste  to  exercise  his  authority,  methinks,"  said  the  minstreL 
He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  impatient  to  draw  it,"  replied  the 
V**K  *  ^^^  added  more  which  the  minstrel  understood  imperfectly;  for 
J^ather  Aldrovand  had  not  recovered  the  injury  which  he  had  received 
^^l^Pf  the  siege. 

,       *«al»  however,  understood  him  to  say,  that  he  was  to  meet  the  Constable 
4^?'  ^  ^^  ^^^  favourable  intercession. 
I  also  will  meet  him,"  said  Renault  Vidal,  rising  suddenly  from  the 
■tone  which  he  occupied. 

•!!  -follow  me,  then,"  mumbled  the  priest;  "the  Flemings  know  me,  and 
VUl  let  me  forward." 

^ut  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace,  his  influence  was  not  so  potent 
as  be  had  flattered  himself;  and  both  he  and  the  minstrel  were  jostled  to 

*  V-^i^l*^®  ^^^^^*  *"^^  separated  from  each  other. 

V  Idal,  however,  was  recognized  by  the  English  peasants  who  had  before 
9poke  to  him.     "Canst  thou  do  any  jugglers'  feats,  minstrel?"  said  one 
T«  T  \i  may'st  earn  a  fair  largess,  for  our  Norman  masters  love  ^on^terie." 
J.  know  but  one,"  said  Vidal,  "  and  I  will  show  it,  if  you  will  yield  me 
some  rooia."  *      j  j 

They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and  gave  him  time  to  throw  aside  his 
IVfS    tf®  **^®  ^^^  *"^  ^°®^**'  ^y  stripping  off  the  leathern  buskins  which 
V^J^     them,  and  retaming  only  his  sandals.   He  then  tied  a  parti-coloured 
nancilcerchief  around  his  swarthy  and  sunburnt  hair,  and  casting  off  his 
upper  aoublet,  showed  bis  brawny  and  nervous  arms  naked  to  the  shoulder. 
^ut  while  he  amused  those  immediately  about  him  with  these  prepara- 
tions, a.  commotion  and  rush  among  the  crowd,  together  with  the  close  sound 
ot  trumpets,  answered  by  all  the  Flemish  instruments  of  music,  as  well  as 
the  Blxouts  in  Normaii  and  English,  of  "  Long  live  the  gallant  Constable  I— 
.Z  ^"^^  ^*'''  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  ^"^y  ^"  announced  that  the  Constoble  was  close 
V^idal  made  incredible  exertmna  f^  « u  x.^^^  i-- j c  4i>/»  .»wv«,.~~:^-. 
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piuin«  8»3iDod  in  the  act  of  mixing  with  the  flowing  mane  of  his  noble 
charger. 

At  this  moment,  Vidal  threw  himself,  with  singular  agility,  over  the 
heads  of  the  Flemings  who  guarded  the  circle;  and,  ere  an  eye  could 
twinkle,  his  right  knee  was  on  the  croupp  of  the  Constable's  horse  —  the 
grasp  of  his  left  hand  on  the  collar  of  Do  Lacj's  buff-coat ;  then,  clin^ng 
to  its  prey  like  a  tiger  after  its  leap,  he  drew,  in  the  same  instant  of  time, 
a  short,  sharp  dagger  —  and  buried  it  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  just  where 
the  spine,  which  was  severed  by  the  stroke,  serves  to  convey  to  the  trunk 
of  the  human  body  the  mysterious  influences  of  the  brain.  The  blow  wan 
struck  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  aim  and  strength  of  arm.  The  unhapjiy 
horseman  dropped  from  his  saddle,  without  groan  or  struggle,  like  a  bull  in 
the  amphitheatre,  under  the  steel  of  the  tauridor ;  and  in  the  same  saddle 
sat  his  murderer,  brandishing  the  bloody  poniard,  and  urging  the  horse  to 
speed. 

Xhere  was  indeed  a  possibility  of  his  having  achieved  his  escape,  so  much 
Were  those  around  paralysed  for  the  moment  by  the  suddenness  and  audar 
city  of  the  enterprise ;  but  Flammock's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake 
him  —  he  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and,  aided  by  those  who  wanted 
but  an  example,  made  the  rider  prisoner,  bound  his  arms,  and  called  aloud 
that  he  must  be  carried  before  King  Henr^.  This  proposal,  uttered  in 
Flammock's  strong  and  decided  tone  of  voice,  silenced  a  thousand  wild 
cries  of  murder  and  treason,  which  had  arisen  while  the  different  and  hos- 
tile natives,  of  which  the  crowd  was  composed,  threw  upon  each  other 
reciprocally  the  charge  of  treachery. 

All  the  streams,  however,  now  assembled  in  one  channel,  and  poured 
with  unanimous  assent  towards  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  murdered  nobleman's  train,  who  remained  to  transport  their  master's 
body,  in  decent  solemnity  of  mourning,  from  the  spot  which  he  had  sought 
with  so  much  pomp  and  triumph. 

When  Flammock  reached  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  he  was  readily  admitted 
with  his  prisoner,  and  with  such  witnesses  as  he  had  selected  to  prove  the 
execution  of  the  crime.  To  his  request  of  an  audience,  he  was  answered, 
that  the  King 'had  commanded  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  him  for 
some  time ;  yet  so  singular  were  the  tidings  of  the  Constable's  slaughter, 
that  the  captain  of  the  guard  ventured  to  interrupt  Henry's  privacy,  in 
order  to  communicate  that  event ;  and  returned  with  orders  that  Flammook 
and  his  prisoner  should  be  instantly  admittedio  the  royal  apartment.  Here 
they  found  Henry,  attended  by  several  persons,  who  stood  respectfully 
behind  the  royal  seat,  in  a  darkened  part  of  the  room. 

When  Flammock  entered,  his  large  bulk  and  massive  limbs  were  strangely 
contrasted  with  cheeks  pale  with  horror  at  what  he  had  just  witnessed,  and 
with  awe  at  finding  himself  in  the  royal  presence-chamber.  Beside  him 
stood  his  prisoner,  undaunted  by  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
blood  of  his  victim,  which  had  spirted  from  the  wound,  was  viBible  on  hit 
bare  limbs  and  his  scanty  garments ;  but  particularly  upon  his  brow  and 
the  handkerchief  with  which  it  was  bound. 

Henry  gazed  on  him  with  a  stern  look,  which  the  other  not  only  endured 
without  dismay,  but  seemed  to  return  with  a  frown  of  defiance. 

"Does  no  one  know  this  caitiff?"  said  Henry,  looking  around  him. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  until  Philip  Guarine,  stepping  from  the 
group  which  stood  behind  the  royal  chair,  said,  though  with  hesitation. 
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^^lon  of  tl>ft  TIT- 

PowY&.W«*i        ^^^^  Lays  —  Cadwallon,  the  chief  bard  of  Gwenwrn  of 

AS  he  Hu      ^"^  *"'**  *^®°S*^'  ^" 
'^ad  gradua?r      ^^  ^*®*  word,  his  looks  encountered  those  of  a  palmer,  who 
tioned   u^wxa   ^  ^vanced  from  the  recess  in  which  the  attendants  were  sta 

The  Wei  h*^^  «?»^'onted  him. 
sockets   -whM '^^^'^  ^^®?  looked  eagerly  ehastly,  as  if  flying  from  their 
"  Do  the  d«*!!?         exclaimed,  -in  a  tone  of  surprise,  minsfed  with  horror, 

slain? I  H     ^^^  before  monarchs ?  —  Or,  if  thou  art  alive,  whom  have  I 

jet  mv  ^^r®*™ed  not,  surely,  of  that  bound,  and  of  that  home-blow?  — 
Chester?''  stands  before  me!    Have  I  not  slain  the  Constable  of 

^ehhman^  indeed  slain  the  Constable,"  answered  the  King ;  "but  know, 
confew«wi  \v*^  ^*®  Randal  de  Lacy,  on  whom  that  charge  was  this  morning 
been  W*  ^  ^^^  ^^^«^  of  O"'  ^eyal  »"<*  faithful  Hugh  de  Lacy's  having 
had  taken  ^^^^  ^^^  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  vessel  in  which  he 
■hoTt  Ran<P^**^*^**  reported  to  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Thou  hast  cut 
"Would  ho*^         ®  brief  elevation  but  by  a  few  hours;  for  to-morrow's  sun 

The  ^^®  *^^*^  **^®°  ***"  without  land  or  lordship." 
tiionffht  ^^1?'^®'^  dropped  his  head  on  his  bosom  m  evident  despair.     "I 
so  gloriou  f^'^naai^d,  "  that  he  had  changed  his  slough,  and  come  forth 

those  bauKi  **^  ^^^'    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^P  ®"*  *****  ^®'®  cheated  with 

'•  I  will  tat'  *  P^"™®^  cap  an<i  a  lacquered  baton  I" 
^*^g   ster    1        «*^*  Welshman,  thine  eyes  cheat  thee  not  again,"  said  the 
all  that  is  **^ki*  ^^^^  *b®  night  is  an  hour  older,  they  shiQl  be  closed  on 

permit  me  t^^t^^  ®^  ^^^^  nobleness,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  you  will 

««  When    T**K**    *^®  unhappy  man  a  few  questions  ?" 
dipt  hia  Ko^-i    .^®  demanded  of  him  myself,"  said  the  King,  "why  he  has 

"Because   h ^"^  ^^"^  ^*^^  ^^  *  "^*^^«  Norman."  ^  ^ 

giancinfi>  f5«i.^?  ^'  whom  I  aimed  my  blow,"  said  the  Briton,  his  eye 

blood  of  iSe  d  **^®  ^^°«  ^  ^®  ^^^y*  ^^^  ^^^'  "  ^^^  *P^^^®^  *'^® 

thine,  proud  ^®®^"^*'>*  of  a  thousand  kings ;  to  which  his  own  gore,  or 

silver  fountain  ?^*^*  ^^  Anjou,  is  but  as  the  puddle  of  the  highway  to  the 


Henry 


^rath  when  he  ^h^}^^  *^®  audacious  speaker ;  but  the  Kincreined  in  his 
thou  ask  of  hi     iS??     **^®  imploring  look  of  his  servant. —  "What  wouldst 

"  So  please  V  ®*^*^ '  "  ^®  ^"®^'  ^^^  ^^^  *^™®  ^^  short." 

forborne  to  tsLV^fh^I-  ^^^Se»  I  would  but  demand  wherefore  he  has  for  years 
it  must  havA  K^      i    ^^®  ^e  aimed  at,  when  it  was  in  his  power — nay,  when 

"  Norman  ''     °i^!^  ^"^^  for  his  seemingly  faithful  service?" 
npon  me  thy  se    *     ^*^^^allon,  "  I  will  answer  thee.    When  I  first  took 

There  stands  thrman  ^^  ^f  ™T  ^S???®  n  *'*^®  '  «l"  *^u  ^  *****  m'^^*- 
thou  owedst  thv  saf  f     *>    Pointing  to  Philip  Guanne,  "to  whose  vigilance 

"Indeed,"  said  dL^t 
purpose ;  but  whv  dVl      ^^7*  "  ^  ^o  remember  some  indications  of  such  a 
m  thy  power  ?''  thou  forego  it,  when  following  opportunities  put  it 

**  When    the  slaver      * 
Cadwallon,  "  and  serv  J?      ^^  sovereign  became  God's  soldier,"  answered 
vengeance."  '^ea  j^j^  cause  in  Palestine,  he  was  safe  from  my  earthly 

^ing,  scornfully.  ^"^      ^''^Hce  on  the  part  of  a  Welsh  assassin  I"  said  the 
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**  Ba>  one  otb€/  qaestion/'  said  De  Lacy, ''  Renault,  or  by  whaterer  namt 
thou  art  called.  Ever  since  my  return  thou  hast  rendered  me  service  inoon- 
sisteat  with  thy  stern  resolution  upon  my  life  —  thou  didst  aid  me  in  my 
shipwreck  —  and  didst  guide  me  safely  through  Wales,  where  my  name 
would  have  ensured  my  death ;  and  all  this  after  the  crusade  was  accom- 
plished 1" 

"  I  could  explain  thy  doubt,"  said  the  bard,  "  but  that  it  might  be  thought 
I  was  pleading  for  my  life." 

"Hesitate  not  for  that,"  said  the  King;  **  for  were  oar  Holy  Father  to 
intercede  for  thee,  his  prayer  were  in  vain." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  bard,  "  know  the  truth  —  I  was  too  proud  to  per- 
mit either  wave  or  Welshman  to  share  in  my  revenge.  Know  also,  what  is 
perhaps  Cadwallon's  weakness  —  use  and  habit  had  divided  my  feelings 
towards  De  Lacy,  between  aversion  and  admiration.  I  still  contemplated 
my  revenge,  but  as  something  which  I  might  never  complete,  and  which 
seemed  rather  an  image  in  the  clouds,  than  an  object  to  which  I  must  one 
day  draw  near.  And  when  I  beheld  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  De  Lacy, 
"this  very  day  so  determined,  so  sternly  resolved,  to  bear  thy  impending 
fate  like  a  man  —  that  you  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  the  last  tower  of  a 
ruined  palace,  still  holding  its  head  to  heaven,  when  its  walls  of  splendour, 
and  its  bowers  of  delight,  lay  in  desolation  around  —  may  I  perish,  I  said  to 
myself  in  secret,  ere  1  perfect  its  ruin  !  Yes,  De  Lacy,  then,  even  then  — 
but  some  hours  since — hadst  thou  accepted  my  proffered  hand,  I  had  served 
thee  as  never  follower  served  master.  You  rejected  it  with  scorn — and  yet 
notwithstanding  that  insult,  it  required  that  I  should  have  seen  you,  as  I 
thought,  trampling  over  the  field  in  which  you  slew  my  master,  in  the  full 
pride  of  Norman  insolence,  to  animate  my  resolution  to  strike  the  blow, 
which,  meant  for  you,  has  slain  at  least  one  of  your  usurping  race. — ^I  ^ill 
answer  no  more  questions  —  lead  on  to  axe  or  gallows  —  it  is  indifferent  to 
Cadwallon — my  soul  will  soon  be  with  my  free  and  noble  ancestry,  and  with 
my  beloved  and  royal  patron." 

"  My  liege  and  prince,"  said  De  Lacy,  bending  his  knee  to  Henry,  "  can 
you  hear  this,  and  refuse  your  ancient  servant  one  request?  —  Spare  this 
man  I  —  Extinguish  not  such  a  light,  because  it  is  devious  and  wild." 

"  Rise,  rise,  De  Lacy ;  and  shame  thee  of  thy  petition,"  said  the  King 
'*  Thy  kinsman's  blood — the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman,  is  on  the  Welshman's 
hands  and  brow.  As  I  am  crowned  King,  he  shall  die  ere  it  is  wiped  off.— 
Here !  have  him  to  present  execution  !" 

Cadwallon  was  instantly  withdrawn  under  a  guard.  The  Constable 
seemed,  by  action  rather  than  words,  to  continue  his  intercession. 

"  Thou  art  mad,  De  Lacy  —  thou  art  mad,  mine  old  and  true  friend,  to 
nrge  me  thus,"  said  the  King,  compelling  De  Lacy  to  rise.  "  See'st  thoa 
not  that  my  care  in  this  matter  is  for  thee  ? — This  Kandal,  by  largesses  and 
promises,  hath  made  many  friends,  who  will  not,  perhaps,  easily  again  be 
brought  to  your  allegiance,  returning  as  thon  dost,  diminished  in  power  and 
wealth.  S[ad  he  lived,  we  might  have  had  hard  work  to  deprive  him  en' 
tirely  of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired.  We  thank  the  Welsh  assassin 
who  hath  rid  us  of  him ;  but  his  adherents  would  cry  foul  play  were  the 
murderer  spared.  When  blood  is  paid  for  blood,  all  will  be  forgotten,  and 
their  loyalty  will  once  more  flow  in  its  proper  channel  to  thee,  their  lawful 
lord." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  arose  from   his  knees,  and  endeavoured  respectfully  to 
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lark,  a  stronfi 
•at-arxnfl,  each 


He  tben  led  l>o  Lacy  to  the  window :  oo  which,  for  it  wa«  now  dark,  a  strong 
ruddy  li^t  began  to  gleam  from  without.     A  bodj  of  men-at-ai 
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A  van  hmth  set— a  itar  hath  risen, 
O,  Geraldiae  1  rince  arms  of  thiB« 
Hmvtt  been  the  lovely  ladjrt  priaon. 

CouauDoa. 


Popular  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to  Eveline  Berenger,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  her  castle,  any  confinement  more  severe  than  that  of  her  aunt  the 
Lady  Abbess  of  the  Cistertians'  convent  afforded.  Yet  that  was  severe 
enough  ;  for  maiden  aunts,  whether  abbesses  or  no,  arc  not  tolerant  of  the 
species  of  errors  of  which  Eveline  was  accused ;  and  the  innocent  damosel 
was  brought  in  many  ways  to  eat  her  bread  in  shame  of  countenance  and 
bitterness  of  heart.  Every  day  of  her  confinement  was  rendered  less  and 
less  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  various  forms  of  sympathy,  consolation, 
and  exhortation  ;  but  which,  stript  of  their  assumed  forms,  were  undis- 
guised anger  and  insult.  The  company  of  Rose  was  all  which  Eveline  had 
to  sustain  her  under  these  inflictions,  and  that  was  at  length  withdrawn  on 
the  very  morning  when  so  many  important  events  took  place  at  the  Garde 
i>olourou8e. 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  inquired  in  vain  of  a  grim-faced  nun,  who 
a]9peared  in  Rose's  place  to  assist  her  to  dress,  why  her  companion  and 
friend  was  debarred  attendance.  The  nun  observed  on  that  score  an  obsti- 
nate silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints  on  the  importance  attached  to  the 
vain  ornaments  of  a  frail  child  of  clay,  and  on  the  hardship  that  even  a 
spouse  of  Heaven  was  compelled  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her  higher 

•PK*'  T^^  condescend  to  fasten  clasps  and  adjust  veils. 
-i  u  ^*^^  Abbess,  however,  told  her  niece  after  matins,  that  her  atten- 
oant  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  her  for  a  space  only,  but  was  likely  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  house  of  the  severest  profession,  for  having  afforded  her 
mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian  de  Lacy  into  her  sleeping  apart- 
ment at  the  castle  of  Baldringham. 

A  soldier  of  De  Lacy's  band,  who  had  hitherto  kept  what  he  had  observed 
a  secret,  being  off  his  post  that  night,  had  now  in  Damian's  disgrace  found 

J"i^  ^^^^  himself  by  telling  the  story.     This  new  blow,  so  unex- 

pected, so  afflictive —  this  new  charge,  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  explain, 
and  so  impossible  utterly  to  deny,  seemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Damian's  fate 
and  her  own  ,•  while  the  thought  that  she  had  involved  in  ruin  her  single- 
hearted  and  high-soul'd  attendant,  was  all  that  had  been  wanting  to  pro- 
duce a  state  which  approached  to  the  anathv  of  desoair.     *' Think  of  me 
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proaches,  of  which  she,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  was  subjected  to  an  eztn^ 
ordinary  share,  no  more  than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  inclemency  of  th€ 
external  air,  or  the  rain-drops  which  fall  upon  it,  though  they  must  in  time 
waste  and  consume  it. 

The  Abbess,  who  loved  her  niece,  although  her  affection  showed  itself 
often  in  a  vexatious  manner,  became  at  length  alarmed  —  countermanded 
her  orders  for  removing  Eveline  to  an  inferior  cell — attended  herself  to  see 
her  laid  in  bed,  (in  which,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  young  lady  seemed 
entirely  passive,)  and,  with  something  like  reviving  tenderness,  kissed  and 
blessed  her  on  leaving  the  apartment.  Slight  as  the  mark  of  kindness  was, 
it  was  unexpected,  and,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  opened  the  hidden  fountains 
of  waters.  Eveline  wept,  a  resource  which  had  been  that  day  denied  to  her 
— she  prayed — and,  finally,  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  like  an  infant,  with  a 
mind  somewhat  tranquillized  by  having  given  way  to  this  tide  of  natural 
emotion. 

She  awoke  more  than  once  in  the  night,  to  recall  mingled  and  gloomy 
dreams  of  cells  and  of  castles,  of  funerals  and  of  bridals,  of  coronets  and 
of  racks  and  gibbets ;  but  towards  morning  she  fell  into  sleep  more  sound 
than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  her  visions  partook  of  its  soothing  char- 
acter. The  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  seemed  to  smile  on  her  amid  her 
dreams,  and  to  promise  her  votaress  protection.  The  shade  of  her  father 
was  there  also ;  and  with  the  boldness  of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  the  paternal 
resemblance  with  awe,  but  without  fear;  his  lips  moved,  and  she  heard 
words — ^their  import  she  did  not  fully  comprehend,  save  that  they  spoke  of 
hope,  consolation,  and  approaching  happiness.  There  also  glided  m,  with 
bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  dressed  in  a  tunic  of  saffron-coloured  silk, 
with  a  mantle  of  cerulean  blue  of  antique  fashion,  the  form  of  a  female, 
resplendent  in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty  which  attends  the  fairest  com- 
plexion. It  was,  she  thought,  the  Britoness  Yanda ;  but  her  countenance 
was  no  longer  resentful  —  her  long  yellow  hair  flew  not  loose  on  her  shoul- 
ders, but  was  mysteriously  braided  with  oak  and  mistletoe ;  above  all,  her 
right  hand  was  gracefully  disposed  of  under  her  mantle ;  and  it  was  an 
unmutilated,  unspotted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand  which  crossed  the 
brow  of  Evelin^.  Yet,  under  these  assurances  of  favour,  a  thrill  of  fear 
passed  over  her  as  the  vision  seemed  to  repeat,  or  chant, 

"Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betray'd, 
All  is  done  that  has  been  said  : 
Vanda's  wrunR  has  been  y-wroken-— 
Take  her  pardon  by  this  token." 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who  started  at  that  instant,  and  then 
awoke.  Her  hand  was  indeed  gently  pressed,  by  one  as  pure  and  white  as 
her  own.  The  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female  face,  with  half- 
veiled  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks,  flitted  through  her  vision,  and  indeed 
its  lips  approached  to  those  of  the  lovely  sleeper  at  the  moment  of  her 
awakening;  but  it  was  Rose  in  whose  arms  her  mistress  found  herself 
pressed,  and  who  moistened  her  face  with  tears,  as  in  a  passion  of  affection 
she  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"What  means  this.  Rose?"  said  Eveline;  "  thank  God,  you  are  restored 
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•tout  old  o**^^^  Ranged  the  poor  man  for  his  good  serrice.  Above  all,  the 
•omewKot  ^.^®^a.ble  Is  himself  returned  from  Palestine,  as  worthy,  and 
trax**  x„uu  '^^®®''»  ^l^an  he  was ;  for  it  is  thought  he  will  renounce  his  con- 

"  ST\W    ^^^f,  ladyship."  ^ 

n&\ft  "  '^  f  ' '  ^^^^  Eveline,  crimsoning  as  high  as  she  had  been  before 
LZ\a  ^T'  ^^^  amidst  such  a  tale.  —  But  can  this  be  reality  T  — Is  Randal 
iB(^ed  slam?  — and  the  Constable  returned?" 

fiiRP^i  ^  ^^I^  ^^^y  and  hurried  questions,  answered  as  hastily  and  con 
am?  f    r^*'^  T  ^^^^®»  with  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  thanks  to  Heaven. 
»na  to  Our  Lady,  until  the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered  down  into  a  sort  of 
^*Mttil  wonder.  ^  ^ 

?J®*?^^ile  Bamian  Lacy  also  had  his  explanations  to  receive,  and  the 

moae  in  which  they  were  conveyed  had  something  remarkable.     Damian 

^aa  tor  some  time  been  the  inhabitant  of  what  our  age  would  have  termed 

a  aungeon,  but  which,  in  the  ancient  days,  they  called  a  prison.     We  are 

perhaps  censurable  in  making  the  dwelling  and  the  food  of  acknowledged 

CO  l^^K^^^*^®^  .S^^l*  ™^'®  comfortable  and  palatable  than  what  the  parties 

m!^\        u   ^L   8*^^®^  l>y  any  exertions  when  at  large,  and  supporting  them- 

■eives  by  honest  labour;  but  this  is  a  venial  error  compared  to  that  of  our 

Mcestors,  -who,  considering  a  charge  and  a  conviction  as  synonymous, 

wated  the  accused  before  sentence  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  of 

iiseit  a  severe  punishment  after  he  was  found  guilty.     Damian,  therefore, 

notwithstanding  his  high  birth  and  distinguished  rank,  was  confined  after 

»ne  manner  of  the  most  atrocious  criminal,  was  heavily  fettered,  fed  on  the 

©oarsest  food,  and  experienced  only  this  alleviation,  that  he  was  permitted 

w  >>^uulge  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and  separate  cell,  the  wretched  furniture 

^«^K -^^     ^^  *  ™®*^  bedstead,  and  a  broken  table  and  chair.     A  coffin— 

»na  ms  owrn  arms  and  initials  were  painted  upon  it —  stood  in  one  corner, 

r^>^"^l^    •     .     ^^  ^^^  approaching  fate;  and  a  crucifix  was  placed  in  an- 

wner,  to  intimate  to  him  that  there  was  a  world  beyond  that  which  must 

SBoon  Close  upon  him.    No  noise  could  penetrate  into  the  iron  silence  of  his 
h«  **  T"  ^^  ju^our,  either  touching  his  own  fate  or  that  of  his  friends. 
nargM  with  being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  King,  he  was  subject 
w    military  law,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even  without  the  formality  of  a 

SJ^PS  *   *?  foresaw  no  milder  conclusion  to  his  imprisonment. 

^^Jlt^  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of  Damian  for  nearly  a 

r^^    u-^     °'  strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  health,  which  had  sufiered  much 

xirom^  tus  wounds,  began  gradually  to  improve,  either  benefited  by  the  ab- 

^kJS**^"®  *?  ^^^*^^  ^®  ^as  reduced,  or  that  certainty,  however  melan- 

cnoiy,  M  an  evil  better  endured  by  many  constitutions  than  the  feverish 

contrast    betwixt  passion  and  duty.    But  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 

seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a  close  •  his  jailer,  a  sullen  Saxon  of  the  lowest 

orcter,  in  more  words  than  he  had  vet  used  to  him,  warned  him  to  look  to  a 

^J^^Lf'^u^^  ""^  ^""^^^PS  >    and  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  convinced  the 

?Xi  1^!^  fl  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.     He  demanded  a  confessor,  and  the 

i^^rt^fi:!n^^^^^^^^  --^^  '^  ^"*^°^**^  ^y  ^^^  ^"""^^ 

^  :Next  morning  at  an  unusu«uV  early  hour,  the  chains  and  bolts  of  the  cell 
.T^JT^  whfl  h  tf  "f^  ?^o1,7and^Dami'an  was  startled  from  a  broken 
!l5^/^^^J^ii^^.i^.ll^«^^'^Jo.v«^^       above  two  hours.     His  eyes  were  ben 
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pale  ebeek  and  dishevelled  hair  bearing  a  melancholy  correspondence  tc  hii 
heavy  irons.  He  returned  the  pilgrim's  gaze,  but  the  imperfect  light  onlf 
showed  him  that  his  visiter  was  a  stout  old  man,  who  wore  the  scallop-sheil 
on  his  bonnet,  as  a  token  that  he  had  passed  the  sea,  and  carried  a  palm 
branch  in  his  hand,  to  show  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

'*  Benedictine,  reverend  father,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man ;  "  are  you 
a  priest  come  to  unburden  my  conscience  ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer,  **  but  one  who  brings  yon  news 
of  discomfort." 

"  You  brin^  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has  been  long  a  stranger,  and 
to  a  place  which  perchance  never  knew  it,"  replied  Damian. 

**  I  may  be  the  bolder  in  my  communication,"  said  the  Palmer ;  "  those 
in  sorrow  will  better  hear  ill  news  than  those  whom  they  surprise  in  the 
possession  of  content  and  happiness." 

**  Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched,"  said  Damian,  ''  can  be  ren- 
dered more  wretched  by  suspense.  I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to  speak  the 
worst  at  once — if  you  come  to  announce  the  doom  of  this  poor  frame,  may 
God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which  must  be  violently  dismissed  from  it !" 

'*  I  have  no  such  charge,"  said  the  Palmer.  "  I  come  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  have  the  more  grief  in  finding  you  thus,  because  my  message  to  you 
was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man,  and  a  wealthy  one." 

"  For  my  freedom,"  said  Damian,  *'  let  these  fetters  speak,  and  this  apar^ 
ment  for  my  wealth. — But  speak  out  thy  news — should  my  uncle— for  I  feai 
thy  tale  regards  him — want  either  my  arm  or  my  fortune,  this  dungeon  and 
my  degradation  have  farther  pangs  than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they  render 
me  unable  to  aid  him." 

"  Your  uncle,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  is  prisoner,  I  should  rather 
say  slave,  to  the  great  Soldan,  taken  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  his  duty, 
though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Christians,  with  which  it  was  con- 
cluded. He  was  made  prisoner  while  covering  the  retreat,  but  not  until  be 
had  slain  with  his  own  hand,  for  his  misfortune  as  it  has  proved,  Hassan 
Ali,  a  favourite  of  the  Soldan.  The  cruel  pagan  has  caused  the  worthy 
knight  to  be  loaded  with  irons  heavier  than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dun- 
geon to  which  he  is  confined  would  make  this  seem  a  palace.  The  infidel's 
first  resolution  was  to  put  the  valiant  Constable  to  the  most  dreadful  death 
which  his  tormentors  could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that  Hugo  de  Lacy 
was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth ;  and  he  has  demanded  a  ransom  of 
ten  thousand  bezants  of  gold.  Your  uncle  replied  that  the  payment  woald 
totally  impoverish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estates ;  even 
then  he  pleaded,  time  must  be  allowed  him  to  convert  them  into  money. 
The  Soldan  replied,  that  it  imported  little  to  him  whether  a  hound  like  the 
Constable  were  fat  or  lean,  and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the  fall 
amount  of  the  ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it  payaUe  in  three 
portions,  on  condition  that,  along  with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the 
nearest  of  kin  and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be  placed  m  his  hands  as  a  hostage 
for  what  remained  due.  On  these  conditions  he  consented  your  uncle  should 
be  put  at  liberty  so  soon  as  you  arrive  in  Palestine  with  the  gold." 

"  Now  may  1  indeed  call  myself  unhappy,"  said  Damian,  "  that  I  cannot 
show  my  love  and  duty  to  my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever  been  a  fiither  to 
me  in  m^  orphan  state." 

•*  It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless,  to  the  Constable,"  said 
the  Palmer,  "  because  he  was  eager  to  return  to  this  happy  countrv,  to  fulfil 
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{         tine,  and  ^  "®^oi^  be  left  England,  two  summers  spent  in  the  wars  of  Palen- 

'  maiU  k;^.^"^^  ^'  auaid  the  tortures  and  restraints  of  a  heathen  prison,  have 

made  him  a  sorry  bridegroom."  ^ 

thy  nart  ti'  ^  ^*°^'"  »«^i<l  ^  Lacy»  ^>th  a  commanding  tone.     "  It  is  not 

sJioiiM  r^  ^^'^sure  such  a  noble  Itnight  as  my  uncle,  nor  is  it  meet  that  I 

"I  or  ^  ^^"'  strictures." 

out  BonT^^  your  pardon,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer.  "  I  spoke  not  with- 
wi*K  *u-  ^  ^®^  to  your  interest,  which,  methinks,  does  not  so  well  consort 
mth  thme  uncle  having  an  heir  of  his  body." 

cell  ti^^  5^®  ""*°  ^"  **^^  Damian.  **  By  Heaven,  I  think  wor^e  of  my 
niy  cha*^  -^  before,  since  its  doors  opened  to  such  a  counsellor,  and  of 
thee  »  ^"^^^  »uice  they  restrain  me  from  chastising  him.  —  Depart,  I  pray 

«•  i^j  ^  **"  ^  have  your  answer  for  your  uncle,"  answered  the  Palmer. 
th«  »;«  1?^®^^'°*  th®  anger  of  thy  youth,  as  the  rock  despises  the  foam  of 
the  rivulet  dashed  againit  it."      ^  ^ 

would  ^*  **^  ^  ™?  uncle,"  answered  Damian,  "I  am  a  prisoner,  or  I 
him  mv  ^?'^'"^  ^  him—  I  am  a  confiscated  beggar,  or  I  would  have  sent 

Palmer  •'^^i!*"^'**  purposes  are  easily  and  boldly  announced,"  said  the 
to  mat '  ^ben  he  who  speaks  them  knows  that  he  cannot  be  caHed  upon 
>titiou  t  ^f^  A^^  ^***  ^^  ^^^  tongue.  But  could  I  tell  thee  of  thy  reeto- 
act  confi  ?]?^*^™  ^^^  wealth,  I  trow  tliou  wouldst  consider  twice  ere  thy 
glibly  >i     ""^^  tbe  sacrifice  thou  hast  in  thy  present  state  promised  so 

Erehend^tii'**^*  ^  prithee,  old  man,"  said  Damian ;  "  thv  thought  cannot  com- 
avA  «^*  *u    ^^^^  ^^  mine— go,  and  add  not  to  my  distress  insults  which  I 
*^  But  ^"^  "°®*"*  ^  avenge?" 
and  wealth   *      ^  ^*^  **  ^^  ""^  power  to  place  thee  in  the  situation  of  a  free 
boast  ?  for  ^f  ™*'^'  would  it  please  thee  then  to  be  reminded  of  thy  present 
differen««    i    "^*'  *^°**  niay'st  rely  on  my  discretion  never  to  mention  the 

••  How  m    ^°*'"*®P*  between  D»mian  bound  and  Damian  at  liberly." 
«aid  the  vo^th^^  ^^^ ^ — ^^  ^***  ^^^  *"y  meaning,  save  to  torment  me ?•• 

■eroU  to  mrK'  TfP  ®^  *h®  old  Palmer,  plucking  from  his  bosom  a  parchment 
bath  been  ate  *  f *^^  ?®*^  ^*®  attached.—"  Know  that  thy  cousin  Randal 
thee  as  Hti-o*,  f  j-^  *Jain,  and  his  treacheries  towards  the  Constable  and 
•ent  th^  ?^  /n '^''°'?'^-  The  King,  in  requital  of  thy  sufferings,  hatk 
amole  ^fJtl       u.  ,P*r<ion,  and  endowed  thee  with  a  third  part  of  those 

"  And  hat^  1'^'  ^y  *^«  death,  revert  to  the  crown." 
exclaimed  Damian    ^"^  *^*^  restored  my  freedom  and  my  right  of  blood  r 

mentl^^ho/d  S^'"®°**i  ^^''*^^>tb»"  said  the  Palmer— "look  upon  the  pareb- 

**  I  mnafr  Ko    V^^*   band  and  seal." 
irouH  at  the  sameti        ..^i^''^--^®''®'"  ^®  exclaimed,  loudly  cUshing  his 
bound  I"  *    '  Here,  thou  Dogget^warder,  son  of  a  Saxon  wolf- 

■ummonino"  fklloM    °^  P^  *be  door,  seconded  the  previous  exertions  for 

••  Wardef  "  said  D  '  ^^"^  ®"*«^^d  accordingly. 
OP  no  ?"        '  ^*niian  de  Lacy,  in  a  stern  tone,  "  am  I  yet  thy  prisoner, 
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iitUe  right  to  think  these  bracelets  would  have  been  removed  for  any  other 
purpose  than  your  progress  to  the  eoaffold." 

**  Peace,  ban-dog/'  said  Damian,  "  and  be  speedy ; — And  thou,  who  hast 
brought  me  these  good  tidines,  I  forgive  thy  former  bearing — thou  thoughtest, 
doubtless,  that  it  was  prudent  to  extort  from  me  professions  during  my 
bondage  which  mieht  in  honour  decide  my  conduct  when  at  large.  The 
suspicion  inferred  m  it  was  somewhat  offensiye,  but  thy  motiye  was  to  ensure 
my  uncle's  liberty." 

**And  it  is  really  your  purpose,''  siud  the  Palmer,  "to  employ  your 
newly-gained  freedom  m  a  voyage  to  Syria,  and  to  exchange  your  English 
prison  for  the  dungeon  of  the  Soldan  ?'' 

'*  If  thou  thyself  wilt  act  as  my  guide,"  answered  the  undaunted  youth. 
•*  you  shall  not  say  I  dally  by  the  way." 

**  And  the  ransom,"  said  tne  Palmer,  **  how  is  that  to  be  provided  ?" 

"  How,  but  from  the  estates,  which,  nominally  restored  to  me,  remain  in 
truth  and  justice  my  uncle's,  and  must  be  applied  to  his  use  in  the  first 
instance  ?  If  I  mistake  not  greatly,  there  is  not  a  Jew  or  Lombard  who 
would  not  advance  the  necessary  sums  on  such  security. — ^Therefore,  dog," 
he  cocitinued,  addressing  the  jailer,  **  hasten  thy  unclenching  and  undoing 
of  rivets,  and  be  not  dainty  of  giving  me  a  little  pain,  so  thou  break  no 
limb,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  be  stayed  on  my  journey." 

The  Palmer  looked  on  a  little  while,  as  if  surprised  at  Damian's  determi- 
nation,  then  exclaimed,  **  I  can  keep  the  old  man's  secret  no  longer — such 
high-souled  generosity  must  not  be  sacrificed. — Hark  thee,  brave  Sir  Damian, 
I  have  a  miehty  secret  still  to  impart,  and  as  this  Saxon  churl  understands 
no  French,  this  is  no  unfit  opportunity  to  communicate  it.  Know  that  thine 
uncle  is  a  changed  man  in  mind,  as  be  is  debilitated  and  broken  down  in 
body.  Peevishness  and  jealousy  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  heart  which 
was  once  strong  and  generous ;  his  life  is  now  on  the  dregs,  and  I  grieve  to 
speak  it,  these  dre^  are  foul  and  bitter." 

''Is  this  thy  mighty  secret?"  said  Damian.  "That  men  grow  old,  I 
know ;  and  if  with  infirmity  of  body  comes  infirmity  of  temper  and  mind, 
their  case  the  more  strongly  claims  the  dutiful  observance  of  thooe  who  are 
bound  to  them  in  blood  or  affection." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  **  but  the  Constable's  mind  has  been  poisoned 
against  thee  by  rumours  which  have  reached  his  ear  from  England,  that 
there  have  been  thoughts  of  affection  betwixt  thee  and  hb  betroSied  bride, 
Eveline  Berenger. — Ha  1  have  I  touched  you  now  7" 

"  Not  a  whit,"  said  Damian,  putting  on  the  strongest  resolution  with  which 
his  virtue  could  supply  him — "  it  was  but  this  fellow  who  struck  my  shin- 
bone  somewhat  sharply  with  his  hammer.  Proceed.  My  ancle  heard  such 
a  report,  and  believed  it  ?" 

*'  He  did,"  said  the  Palmer — **  1  can  well  aver  it,  since  he  concealed  no 
thought  from  me.  But  he  prayed  me  carefully  to  hide  his  suspicions  from 
you,  *  otherwise,'  said  he,  '  the  young  wolf-cub  will  never  thrust  himself 
mto  the  trap  for  the  deliverance  of  the  old  be-wolf.  Were  he  once  in  my 
prison-house,'  your  uncle  continued  to  speak  of  you,  '  he  should  rot  and  die 
ere  I  sent  one  penny  of  ransom  to  set  at  liberty  the  lover  of  my  betrothed 
bride.' " 

"  Gould  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  purpose  ?"  said  Damian,  all  aghast. 
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"  V  ^^^  ^^  plain,  according  to  my  poor  judgment,''  replied  the  Palmer. 
iNo  one  18  bound  to  faith  with  those  who  mean  to  observe  none  with  him. 
Anticipate  this  treachery  of  your  uncle,  and  let  his  now  short  and  inUrm 
existence  moulder  out  m  the  pestiferous  cell  to  which  he  would  condemn 
your  youthful  strength.  The  royal  grant  has  assigned  you  lands  enough 
lor  your  honourable  support ;  and  wherefore  not  unite  with  them  those  of 
tne  barde  Doloureuse  ?— Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  will 
f*?^t!^  say  na;^.  Ay,  more—I  vouch  it  on  my  soul  that  she  will  say  yes, 
jor  1  have  sure  information  of  her  mind ;  and  for  her  precontract,  a  word 
irom  Henry  to  his  Holiness,  now  that  they  are  in  the  heyday  of  their  recon- 
eiliation,  will  obliterate  the  name  Hueh  from  the  parchment,  and  insert 
Damian  in  its  stead." 

"^<^^»  by  my  faith,"  said  Damian,  arising  and  placing  his  foot  upon  the 
Stool,  that  the  warder  might  more  easily  strike  off  the  last  ring  by  which 
he  was  encumbered,  —  **  I  h^ve  heard  of  such  things  as  this— I  have  heard 
01  beings  who,  with  seeming  gravity  of  word  and  aspect- -with  subtle 
counsels,  artfully  applied  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature— have  haunted  the 
cells  of  ^espairing  men,  and  made  them  many  a  fair  promise,  if  they  would 
out  exchange  for  their  by-^ays  the  paths  of  salvation.  Such  are  the  fiend's 
dearest  agents,  and  in  such  a  guise  hath  the  fiend  himself  been  known  to 
•PP^*^-  In  the  name  of  God,  old  man,  if  human  thou  art,  begone  1— I  like 
^^A  A^  ^.^^^^  or  thy  presence— I  spit  at  thy  counsels.  And  mark  me,"  he 
aaded,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  **Look  to* thine  own  safety — I  shall  pre- 
»«^tW  be  at  liberty  I" 

1  *  V    t?v'  ''^P^^^  ***®  Palmer,  folding  bis  arms  contemptuously  in  his 
b  tte '  l"'     ®®^"^  %  menaces  — I  leave  thee  not  till  we  know  each  other 

**I  too,"  said  Damian,  **  would  fain  know  whether  thou  be'st  man  or 
nend ;  and  now  for  the  trial !"  As  he  spoke,  the  last  shackle  fell  from  his 
Jk^'o  1  ®^*®*^®<i  on  the  pavement,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  sprung  on 
ine  i'aliner,  caught  him  by  the  waist,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  made  three  dis- 
P^tu  *r.  m?®P*^**®  attempts  to  lift  him  up,  and  dash  him  headlong  to  the 
t«-   K*  f  ^^^  maligning  a  nobleman— this  for  doubting  the  honour  of  a 

xnight—Md  this  (with  a  yet  more  violent  exertion)  for  belying  a  lady  I" 
f  i.r**  *  eirort  of  Damian  seemed  equal  to  have  rooted  up  a  tree  ;  yet  though 
no  ^  ^^^Sgered  the  old  man,  they  overthrew  him  not;  and  while  Damian 
panted  with  his  last  exerdon,  he  replied,  "And  take  this,  for  so  roughly 
entreating  th^  father's  brother." 

As  he  spoke,  Damian  do  Laoy,  the  best  youthful  wrestler  in  Cheshire, 
^^.TaJ'^J'^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  floor  of  the  .dungeon.  He  arose  slowly  and 
Mtounded ;  but  the  Palmer  had  now  thrown  back  both  hood  and  dalma- 
f^^l'  r  u-  "*^  ^fatures^  though  bearing  marks  of  age  and  climate,  were 
thZ  f.  l^  """^^^  ^^  t^onstafle,  who  calmly  observed,  **  I  think,  Damian, 
i^^L^-T  ^®^^.*"«  stronger,  or  I  weaker,  since  my  breast  was  last  pressed 
^wni/thL^}ZT  ^""^'•J^'e  celebrated  sport.  Thou  hadst  nigh  had  me 
wThou  B.Vwh« "f°'  ^"'  *^»*  I  ki^e^  t^e  «ld  ^  I^y'«  back-trip  as  well 
kLIed  hi:  JJ.O  1.  ^^r  ^""^^^^  man?"  He  raised  him  with  much  kindness, 
mint  in  tnv  I.t /°^  .proceeded r-  Think  not,  my  dearest  nephew,  that  1 
Kwi  t^LL  hllJ^^*^  ^  *ry  your  faith,  which  1  myself  never  doy— 
in  ;.^^i;^"€r!.^.^  »>«,^»  bus/  Ld  it  was  this  which  made  me  re^ol 


doubted, 
ive  on 
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we  not  wrestled  a  turn  before  now  ?  —  But  there  remains  yet  one  trial  fot 
thee  to  go  through — Get  thee  out  of  this  hole  speedily — don  thy  best  array 
to  accompany  me  to  the  Church  at  noon  ;  for,  Damian,  thou  must  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger.'^ 

This  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth  the  unhappy  young  man.  "  For 
mercy's  sake,"  he  exclaimed,  **■  hold  me  excused  in  this,  my  gracious  uncle  t 
— I  have  been  of  late  severely  wounded,  and  am  very  weak." 

"  As  my  bones  can  testify,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Why,  man,  thou  hast  the 
strength  of  a  Norway  bear." 

"  Passion,"  answered  Damian,  '*  might  give  me  strength  for  a  moment; 
but,  dearest  uncle,  ask  any  thing  of  nie  rather  than  this.  Methinks,  if  I 
have  been  faulty,  some  other  punishment  might  suffice." 

'*I  tell  thee,  said  the  Constable,  *'  thy  presence  is  necessary  —  indispen- 
sably necessary.  Strange  reports  have  been  abroad,  which  thy  absence  on 
this  occasion  would  go  far  to  confirm.  Eveline's  character  and  mine  own 
are  concerned  in  this." 

"  If  so,"  said  Damian,  "  if  it  be  indeed  so,  no  task  will  be  too  hard  for 
me.  But  I  trust,  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  you  will  not  refuse  me  your 
consent  to  take  the  cross,  unless  you  should  prefer  my  joining  the  troops 
destined,  as  I  heard,  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland." 

*'  A^,  ay,"  said  the  Constable ;  **  if  Eveline  grant  you  permission,  I  will 
not  withhold  mine." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Damian,  somewhat  sternly,  "  you  do  not  know  the  feelings 
which  you  jest  with." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Constable,  '*  I  compel  nothing ;  for  if  thou  goest  to  the 
ohurch,  and  likest  not  the  match,  thou  may'st  put  a  stop  to  it  if  thou  wiltr-^ 
the  sacrament  cannot  proceed  without  the  briiiegroom's  consent" 

**  I  understand  you  not,  uncle,"  said  Damian ;  *'  you  have  already  con- 
sented." 

"  Yes,  Damian,"  he  said,  "  I  have  —  to  withdraw  my  claim,  and  to  relin- 
quish it  in  thy  favour ;  for  if  Eveline  Berenger  is  wedded  to-day,  thou  art 
her  bridegroom  I  The  Church  has  given  her  sanction — ^the  King  his  appro- 
bation— the  lady  says  not  nay — and  the  question  only  now  renlains,  whether 
the  bridegroom  will  say  yes." 

The  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily  conceived  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  splendour  of  the  ceremonial,  which,  to  atone  for  his  late 
unmerited  severity,  Henry  honoured  with  his  own  presence.  Amelot  and 
Rose  were  shortly  afterwards  united,  old  Flammook  having  been  previoasly 
created  a  gentleman  of  coat  armour,  that  the  gentle  Norman  blood  might 
without  utter  derogation,  mingle  with  the  meaner  stream  that  coloured  the 
cheek  with  crimson,  and  meandered  in  azure  over  the  lovely  neck  and  bosom 
of  the  fair  Fleming.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  Constable 
towards  his  nephew  and  his  bride,  which  could  infer  a  regret  of  the  generooi 
self-denial  which  he  had  exercised  in  favour  of  their  youthful  passion.  But 
he  soon  after  accepted  a  high  command  in  the  troops  destined  to  invade 
Ireland ;  and  his  name  is  found  amongst  the  highest  in  th»  roll  of  the 
chivalrous  Normans  who  first  united  that  fiiir  island  to  the  English 
crown.  ' 

Eveline,  restored  to  her  own  fair  castle  and  domains,  failed  not  to  provide 
for  her  Confessor,  as  well  as  for  her  old  soldiers,  servants,  and  retainers, 
forgetting  tU^ir  errors,  and  remembering  their  fidelity.     The  Confessor  was 
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ber  whetstone,  foond  that  as  her  youthful  looks  decayed  her  wit  Corned 
somewhat  blunt.  She  therefore  prudently  commenoea  devotee,  and  spent 
hours  in  long  panegyrics  on  her  departed  husband. 

The  only  serious  cause  of  vexation  which  I  can  trace  the  Lady  Eveline 
having  been  tried  with,  arose  from  a  visit  of  her  Saxon  relative,  made  with 
much  form,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  time  which  the  Lady  Abbess 
had  selected  for  that  same  purpose.  The  discord  which  arose  between  these 
honoured  personages  was  of  a  double  character,  for  they  were  Norman  and 
Saxon, land,  moreover,  differed  in  opinion  concerning  the  time  of  holding 
Easter.  This,  however,  was  but  a  slight  gale  to  distun>  tiie  general  serenity 
of  Eveline ;  for  with  her  nnhoped-for  union  with  Damiaiit  ended  tbt  triab 
and  sorrows  of  Tu  BiTBonoA. 


(Xjnits  of  tiir  Crn«aiitr 
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INTRODUCTION  —  (1832.) 


1^1  .^  Betrothed"  did  not  greatly  please  one  or  two  friends,  who  thouglit 
wiat  It  did  not  well  correspond  to  the  general  title  of  "  The  Crusaders." 
£a^^  ^rged,  therefore,  that,  without  direct  allusion  to  the  manners  of  the 

astern  tribes,  and  to  the  romantic  conflicts  of  the  period,  the  title  of  a 
anri  !^      Crusaders"  would  resemble  the  play-bill,  which  is  said  to  have 

nnounced  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 

pictif       r  ^"*'     ^"  *^*  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^*  ^^^  difficulty  of  giving  a  vivid 

unl*.a'"^i?       ^^^  of  the  world  with  which  I  was  almost  totally  unacquainted, 

not  onl     HvT?^  recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain  men  ta ;  and 

ree-ard  ^F*  labour  under  the  incapacity  of  ignorance,  in  which,  as  far  as 

fo^-  but     **^'^'^  manners,  I  was  as  thickly  wrapped  as  an  Egyptian  in  his 

the  'subi    *t  ^  ^^yj^mporaries  were,  many  of  them,  as  much  enlightened  upon 

The  Jove    f  f       **?®^  ^^  ^®®"  inhabitants  of  the  favoured  land  of  Goshen. 

Britain  intn     ,^^®^^^°g  ^ad  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  carried  the  subjects  of 

of  art   bv  ^       quarters  of  the  world.     Greece,  so  attractive  by  its  remains 

name*  wh        ^^''"ggles  for  freedom  against  a  Mahoniedan  tyrant,  by  its  very 

*o  the'  ima^'^  ®very  fountain  had  its  classical  legend; — Palestine,  endeared 

veyed  bv  l?*****u^"  ^^  ^®*  more  sacred  remembrances,  had  been  of  late  sur- 

attempted  thrrffl^®*'  ***^  described  by  recent  travellers.    Had  I,  therefore, 

instead  of  th  *^"^*  **8k  of  substituting  manners^  of  my  own  invention, 

who  had  #. Jf      S^noine  costume  of  the  East,  almost  every  traveller  I  met. 

Tour, ''had  •         ^^^^  beyond  what  was  anciently  called  "  The  Grand 

presumnfi/^  ^^^P^"^®^  a  right,  by  ocular  inspection,  to  chastise  me  for  my 

nave  thrown'  h"     1f^  member  of  the  Travellers'  Club,  who  could  pretend  to 

lawful  critic       %  over  Edom,  was,  by  having  done  so,  constituted  my 

of  Anafiti^«l»  *"     corrector.     It  occurred,  therefore,  that  where  the  author 

vices  of  thl  F  *f         *®  **e  of  Hadji  Baba,  had  described  the  manners  and 

Le  Sace  and  f h!  i   r°***^*^«»  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  the  humour  of 

stran^r  to  the  suh' T^**®  P^'^^''  ^^  ^'^^ding  himself,  one  who  was  a  perfect 

The   Poet  Laureat?   i    '*"**^t  necessarily  produce  an  unfavourable  contrast. 

how  extensive  miffh<*  K   *    ***  ^^^  charming  tale  of  "  Thalaba,"  had  shown 

»«iIa^«.    u-  j-_x     i.s  ''  "®    IHa  researches  of  a  person  of  acquirements  and 
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arguments  on  the  other  nide  were,  that  though  I  had  no  hope  of  riralling 
the  contemporaries  whom  I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  occurred  to  me  as  possible 
to  acquit  myself  of  the  task  I  was  engaged  in,  without  entering  into  com- 
petition with  them. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  the  Crusades  which  I  at  last 
fixed  upon,  was  that  at  which  the  warlike  character  of  Richard  I.,  wild  and 
generous,  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  with  all  its  eztravaeant  virtues,  and  its  no 
less  absurd  errors,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Saladin,  in  whieh  the  Christian 
and  English  monarch  showed  all  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  an  Eastern 
sultan ;  and  Saladin,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  deep  policy  and  pru- 
dence of  a  European  sovereign,  whilst  each  contended  which  should  excel 
the  other  in  the  knightly  qualities  of  bravery  and  {generosity.  This  singular 
contrast  afforded,  as  the  author  conceived,  materials  for  a  work  of  fiction, 
possessing  peculiar  interest.  One  of  the  inferior  characters  introduced,  was 
a  supposed  relation  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  a  violation  of  the  truth  of 
history,  which  gave  offence  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  Author  of  the  History  of  Chi- 
valry and  the  Crusades,  who  was  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  aware  that 
romantic  fiction  naturally  includes  the  power  of  such  invention,  which  is 
indeed  one  of  the  requisites  of  the  art. 

Prince  David  of  Scotland,  who  was  actually  in  the  host,  and  was  the  hero 
of  some  very  romantic  adventures  on  his  way  home,  was  also  pressed  into 
my  service,  and  constitutes  one  of  my  dramatis  personas. 

It  is  true  I  had  already  brought  upon  the  field  EAm  of  the  Lion  Heart. 
But  it  was  in  a  more  private  capacity  thau  he  was  here  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Talisman ;  then  as  a  disguised  knight,  now  in  the  avowed  character  of 
a  conquering  monarch ;  so  that  I  doubt^  not  a  name  so  dear  to  Englishmei. 
as  that  of  King  Richard  L  might  contribute  to  their  amusement  for  more 
than  once. 

I  had  access  to  all  which  antiquity  believed,  whether  of  reality  or  fable, 
on  the  subject  of  that  magnificent  warrior,  who  was  the  proudest  boast  of 
Europe  and  their  chivalry,  and  with  whose  dreadful  name  the  Saracens, 
according  to  a  historian  of  their  own  country,  were  wont  to  rebuke  their 
startled  horses.  ^*  Do  you  think,"  said  they,  "  that  King  Richard  is  on  the 
track,  that  you  stray  so  wildly  from  it?''  The  most  curious  register  of  the 
history  of  King  Richard,  is  an  ancient  romance,  translated  originally  from 
the  Norman  *,  and  at  first  certainly  having  a  pretence  to  be  termed  a  work 
of  chivalry,  but  latterly  becoming  stuffed  with  the  most  astonishing  and 
monstrous  fables.  There  is  perhaps  no  metrical  romance  upon  record, 
where,  along  with  curious  ana  genuine  history,  are  mingled  more  absurd 
and  exaggerated  incidents.  We  have  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Intro- 
duction (p.  491),  the  passage  of  the  romance  in  which  Riohard  figures  at 
an  Ogre,  or  literal  cannibal. 

A  principal  incident  in  the  story,  is  that  from  which  the  title  is  derived. 
Of  all  people  who  ever  lived,  the  Persians  were  perhaps  most  remarkable 
for  their  unshaken  orednlity  in  amulets,  spells,  periapts,  and  similar  ebarmsi 
framed,  it  was  said,  under  the  influence  of  particular  planets,  and  bestowing 
high  medical  powers,  as  well  as  the  means  of  advancing  men's  fortunes  in 
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The  foIU>wmg  ttdyenture  U  tafd  bt  tradilien  to  bare  bcrfidlm  hiflu  t«^ 

He  made  prisoner  io  battle  an  Emir  of  considerable  wealth  and  WM9' 

%uence.     The  aged  mother  of  the  captive  came  to  the  Christian  camp,  t%\ 

redeem  her  son  from  his  state  of  captivity.     Lockhart  is  said  to  have  nxed 

the  price  at  which  his  prisoner  should  ransom  himself;  and  the  lady. 

puUing  out  a  large  embroidered  purse,  proceeded  to  teli  down  the  ransom, 

like  a  mother  who  pays  little  respect  to  gold  in  comparison  of  her  son'i 

liberty.    In  this  operation,  a  pebble  inserted  in  a  coin,  iome  say  of  the 

I^wer  Empire,  fell  out  of  the  purse,  and  the  Saracen  matron  testified  M 

much  haste  to  recover  it,  as  gave  ibe  Scottish  knight  a  high  idea  of  itt 

value,  when  compared  with  gold  or  iilvtr^    '*  I  will  not  consent/'  he  tai4 

*'  to  grant  your  son's  libertv,  unless  that  aoHikt  be  added  to  hit  ransom.'' 

The  lady  not  only  consented  to  thia»  bat  explained  to  Sir  Simon  Loekbaft 

the  mode  in  which  the  Talisman  was  to  be  used,  and  the  uses  to  which  it 

might  be  put.    The  water  in  which  it  was  dipt,  operated  as  a  stjptic,  as  a 

febrifuge,  and  possessed  several  other  properties  as  a  medical  talisman. 

Siif  Simon  Lockhart,  after  much  experienee  of  the  wonders  which  it 
wrought,  brought  it  to  his  own  eountry,  and  left  it  to  his  beiia,  by  whom, 
and  by  Clydesdale  in  general,  it  waS)  and  is  still,  distingaisbed  by  the  nam# 
of  the  Lee-penny,  from  the  name  of  his  native  seat  of  Lee. 
^  The  most  remarkable  part  of  its  history,  perhaps,  was,  that  it  b6  espe>- 
cially.  escaped  condemnation  when  the  Cbureb  of  Scotland  obose  to  impeMh 
many  other  cures  which  savoured  of  the  miraculous,  as  occasioned  by  M^ 
oorv,  and  consured  the  appeal  to  them,  *'  excepting  only  that  to  the  aaiialet, 
called  the  Lee-pennv,  to  which  it  had  pleased  Qod  to  annex  certain  healing 
virtues  which  the  Church  did  not  presume  to  condemn."    It  still,  as  hai 
been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers  are  sometimes  resorted  to.    Of  late,  they 
have  been  chiefly  restricted  to  the  cure  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs ;  and 
as  the  illness  in  such  cases  frequently  arises  from  imagination,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  water  which  has  been  poured  on  the  Lee-penny 
famishes  a  congenial  cure.* 

*  [Thb  Publisher  has  to  aRknnwledi^e  the  politeDeas  of  the  owner  of  the  Leb  Pkmmt.  Sir  Nonnen  Maodo- 
nald  Lnckhart,  Ban.,  of  Lee  aud  Carnwath.  who  kiodW  transmitted  it  to  fidinharrh.to  be  drawn  Ibr  the 
•n^ravar ;  and  to  Hector  Madean.  Eaq.  he  is  also  indebted  for  the  ful  lowing  additional  particulars  regardinf 
this  sini^ularly  eurioas  relic  of  aali^aiif .] 

**  Althnoffh  the  aire  of  mirAoles  hai  d»t>aitM.  ahd  tHe  belief  in  stfpemiltQhil  ap^eaTanoes  been  almost  en- 
rirbly  ensdicated,  in  these  days  <»(  the  march  (ff  uUeUect.  still  there  are  who  place  a  kind  of  faith  in  nuetrume 
and  aoeh  like  things:  and,  amonnt  otberi,  the  Lee  Ptimv  has  had,  and  still  has,  its  Totaries,  wh(».  firdily  be- 
lieve in  lUi  efficacy  to  cure  all  diaeaaaato  wiiiok  aMn  and  tMot  an*  Mii^eet.  pslrtieaAhriy  iA  eaaes  of  hydro- 
Siobia.  Vmr  be  ft  friHu  as  to  disturb  the  faith  of  these.  Even  the  immurial  Author  of  the  ftiUowiair  paf  ea 
msffbt  H  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  mishty  trenhit  to  take  as  hhi  inroandwork  this  very  Talisman.  It  »  a 
■Cmie  of  a  dark  red  culoar  and  triangular  shape,  and  iia  sine  aliout  half  aainrli  each  Me.  It  is  set  in  •  piece 
ef  ailTer  4»iD,  now  alraost  entirely  defaced,  hat,  nrom  some  letters  still  remaininir,  is  supposed  to  be  a  shiUins 
of  feklwsml  I.,  the  cross  a  few  yearn  ago,  having  been  very  plain,  as  on  that  ihillittg.  It  is  used  by  dippinr  th« 
■tone  ill  water,  which  is  given  to  the  diseased  ctftle  to  drink« or  the  persoo  who  has  keen  bit ;  and  the  wound 
er  part  infected  is  washed  with  the  water,  then  held  to  have  a  certain  healiair  pioperty  oaaaannieated,  and 
firwsa  drtnkinjr  which  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  There  are  no  words  osed  in  Uie  dipping  of  the  stone. 
Many  and  wonderfnl  are  the  corps  said  to  have  been  wivmght  by  thia  singular  relic.  Pwiple  came  ftoot  all 
pasta  of  Seutland,  and  even  fhrni  England,  to  procure  the  water  in  which  it  wm  dipped,  to  giva  to  their  cattle 
wlMNi  ill  with  the  morrain  aud  the  black-leg.  Duhng  the  time  that  Scotland  was  convulsed  with  nUgioui 
■aat,  the  Talisman  did  not  escane  the  attention  of  the  Church,  a  oomplaiut  having  beni  uMde  to  the  £eeleaia»> 
licsd  CosHta  andnst  the  Laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  Uk  using  witchcraft.  The  Art  of  the  Synod  and 
AaaeinMy.  held  at  Glaagow.  gave  deliverance  iu  the  matter,  as  pretty  Uluatrative  of  the  enent  to  wfaidi 
Cliarrli  ditnpime  was  carried  in  tlmne  days;  and  in  what  a  degree  of  faith  the  people  held  the  TMikmani* 
The  ittlialHtaBts  of  Newcastle,  when  infected  with  the  pUtgueTsent  for  the  Lae  Ftottny,aad  graated  a  bead 

•*^OoPlHtfMAclo/aeagiwdamdAMembliti    Jt^  Olmm»,2M  Oettker. 
-Qnhilk  dye,  amoogest  the  rafeiries  of  the  hrethern  of  th«  ministrle  of  Lanark,  it  was  propondit  to|he 
%node,  that  tin  wen  Hammiltonne  of  Kafdorke  had  preferit  ane  complaint  before  them  agaiaitSkrAMI 
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Such  in  tbe  tradition  ooncerning  tbe  Talisfnan,  wbleb  the  author  hai 
taken  tbe  liberty  to  varj  in  applying  it  to  bis  owi.  purposes. 

"  Considerable  libertii>8  have  also  been  taken  with  the  truth  of  history, 
both  with  respect  to  Gonrade  of  Montoerrat's  life,  as  well  as  his  death. 
That  Oonrade,  however,  was  reckoned  the  enemy  of  Richard,  is  agreed  both 
in  history  and  romance.  The  general  opinion  of  the  terms  upon  which 
they  stood,  may  be  guessed  from  tbe  proposal  of  tbe  Saracens,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat  should  be  invested  with  certain  parts  of  Syria, 
which  they  were  to  yield  to  the  Christians.  Richard,  according  to  the 
romance  which  bears  his  name,  *'  could  no  longer  repress  his  fury.  The 
Marquis,  he  said,  was  a  traitor,  who  had  robbed  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  present  of  his  father  Henry ;  that  he  was  a 
renegade,  whose  treachery  bad  occasioned  the  loss  of  Acre ;  ^nd  he  con- 
cluded by  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  cause  bim  to  be  drawn  to  pieces  by 
wild  horses,  if  be  should  ever  venture  to  pollute  tbe  Christian  camp  by  his 
presence.  PlKiip  attempted  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  and 
throwing  down  his  glove,  offered  to  become  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity  to  tbe 
Christians ;  but  hit  offer  was  rejected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
Richard's  impetuosity." --*JJw/ory  of  Chivalry, 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  those  wars,  and 
was  at  length  put  to  death  by  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Scheik,  or  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain ;  nor  did  Richard  remain  free  of  the  suspicion  of 
having  instigated  his  death. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  most  of  the  incidents  introdaced  in  the 
following  tale  are  fictitious;  and  that  reality,  where  it  exists,  is  only 
retained  in  the  characters  of  the  pitee. 

AaiOTsroRi),  \tt  July,  1S32. 
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APPENDIX  TO  INTRODUCTION. 

Wbili  warring  in  the  Holy  Land,  Richard  was  seized  with  an  ague. 
^  The  best  leeches  of  the  camp  were  unable  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  King'f 
disease ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  army  were  more  successful.    He  became 

for  •  lanrt)  •urn  far  its  nfe  return :  and  such  wm  their  belief  in  its  Tirtoes.  and  the  (cood  which  it  did.  thai 
they  effered  to  pay  tbe  money,  and  keep  the  Penny.  A  copy  of  this  bond  i«  well  known  to  have  beea  vmmit 
the  nmiily  paper*.  It  wonid  be  endleis  to  recount  tbe  ninny  cures  said  to  have  been  performed  by  it.  W« 
may,  however,  adduce  one.  and  which  is  r«>oorded  in  the  papers  of  tbe  family  About  a  ceatuiy  and  a-liatf 
ago.  Lady  fiaird,  of  Sauchtonhall,  near  Edinburgh.  hitTiiir  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  symptoois  of  hydio- 
pbobta  appeariuK.  itreat  anxiety  and  alarm  was  excited  m  the  minds  of  the  family,  lliey  sent  inmediatclBr 
to  beg  the  liuiu  of  the  Lee  Penny:  on  procuring  which,  she  used  it  for  some  weeks,  both  drinkiaffaad  iMtb- 
inx  in  (be  wat<*r  in  which  it  had  bt^n  dipped.  When  she  qiiife  reccirered  her  wonted  healih.  tbe  Uini  at 
Lee  and  his  ludy  ware  entertained  at  Sauchtonhall  liy  Lady  Bsiird  am)  her  hutdMind  for  many  days,  in  the  anat 
sumptuous  niMnner,  on  aeoouut  of  her  recovery,  and  in  frratitude  for  the  hmn  of  the  Penny.  It  wiU,dattbU 
leas,  he  thought  by  some  that  aow  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  subject  of  cnrirjsiry ;  such,  however, 
IS  not  the  case.  The  water  is  still  freouently  applied  for.  and  we  can  vouch  fiir  the  fact,  by  the  iohshilaBia 
of  the  different  fiUages  at  a  nonsidenible  distance  fn»m  Lee     But  the  moat  recent  ease  of  which  we  bava 
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eonvaiescjr.t.  pji  J  M»f  ^rst  symptom  of  his  recovery  was  a  violent 
for  pork.  B»it  pork  was  not  likely  to  be  plentiful  in  a  country  wh< 
i'.tanta  had  an  abhorrence  for  swine's  flesh ;  and 
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longing 
hose  inha- 


— tWoauh  his  men  should  tie  haiured 

I  .ley  ne  mirhl,  in  iliHt  jountrev. 
r«r  gria.  ne  Mlvet,  ne  no  money, 
No  ptirk  find,  lake,  ne  iret. 
That  King  Kichard  n.isht  aujrht  of  eat 
An  old  knii;ht  wiih  Ricliard  hidiur. 
When  he  heard  of  thai  tiUinfr. 
Thai  the  kmqis  want»  were  iiwfp.he, 
1  o  the  steward  ho  spake  priTyliche— 
•Our  hinl  the  kina  sore  is  sick,  I  wis, 
Afler  p<»rck  he  alcneed  is; 
Ye  may  none  find  to  selle; 
No  man  he  hardy  him  so  to  telle  1 
If  he  did  he  miicht  die. 

Now  hehovea  to  done  an  I  siiall  say, 

Tho'  he  weie  nought  of  that. 

lake  a  Saraceu,  youne:  and  fat; 

In  haste  let  the  thief  be  slain. 

Opened,  and  his  skin  off  flayn ; 

And  8<idilen  full  hastily, 

With  powder  and  with  spioery, 

And  with  saffron  of  good  ntloor. 

When  the  kin^  thereof  feels  savour. 

Out  of  a^oe  if  he  be  went. 

lie  shall  have  thereto  i;oud  talent. 


When  be  has  a  gnod  taste. 

4nd  eaten  well  a  goiNl  refttst, 

(nd  stjppetl  of  the  hrewis*  a  Ctip, 

Slept  aftiier  and  swet  a  drop. 

I'hniuirh  Goddn  help  and  my  enjosail, 

Smoo  be  shall  he  fresh  ami  iiaiL' 

The  Mooth  to  say.  at  wordes  few, 

Slnin  and  sodden  was  the  heathen  shrew. 

Before  the  kiiic  it  was  forth  bmoirht : 

Quod  bis  men,  *  LorJ.  we  have  p<irk  sooght , 

Eates  and  soupa  of  the  hrewis  soote,t 

Tboroogh  grace  of  God  it  shall  be  your 

Before  King  Kichanl  carff  a  knight. 

He  ate  faster  than  he  carve  miglit. 

The  king  at«  the  flesh  and  gnewt  the 

And  drank  well  a/ter  for  the  noocse. 

And  when  he  had  eaten  enooch. 

His  folk  hem  turned  away,  and  lough.f 

He  lay  still  and  drew  in  his  arm; 

His  Rhamberlnin  him  wrapped  warm. 

He  lay  and  slept,  and  swet  a  stouiid. 

And  became  whole  and  sound. 

King  Kichard  clad  him  and  arose. 

And  walked  abooten  in  the  clOMe.** 


An  attack  of  the  Saracens  was  repelled  by  Richard  in  person,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  told  in  the  following  lines : 


When  Kin^  Rkdiard  had  rested  a  wkyle, 

A  k  night  his  arnw  *gan  uiilaoe. 

Htm  to  comfort  and  solace. 

Him  was  brought  a  sop  in  wine. 

*The  head  of  that  ilke  swine, 

That  I  of  ate  !'  (the  cook  be  hade.)  • 

'  Fur  fi>ehJe  I  am,  and  faint  and  mad. 

Of  mine  evil  now  1  km  fear ; 

Serve  me  therewith  at  my  soupere  !* 


Qnod^  the  cook.  'That  head  I  ne  have.' 
Then  said  the  king.  *So  God  me  save, 
But  I  see  the  bend  of  that  swine. 
For  sooth,  ihou  shall  leaen  thine  r 
The  cook  saw  n(>ne  other  might  be; 
He  fet  the  head  and  let  him  see. 
He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  cry — 
*Lo,  here  the  head  I  my  Lord,  meroyr* 


The  cook  had  certainly  some  reasofl  to  fear  that  his  master  would  be 
fltiruck  with  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  banquet  to  which  he 
owed  his  recovery,  but  his  fears  were  soon  dissipated. 


"The  swarte  vis|  when  the  king  seeth. 
His  black  lieanl  and  white  teeth, 
Hi)w  bis  lippes  grinned  wide,      ^ 
•What  devil  is  thisT*  the  king  cried, 
■An*'   g»n  t<»  laugh  as  he  were  wode, 
•What !  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good  T 
That,  never  erst  I  nought  wist] 
By  God's  death  and  his  uprist, 


Shall  we  never  die  for  default. 

While  we  may  in  any  assault, 

Slee  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  take. 

And  seethen  and  roasien  and  do  hem  bak* 

TAuJ]  Gnawen  her  flesh  to  the  bcmeal 

Now  I  have  il  pix)ved  once. 

For  hunrer  ere  I  tie  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo!"* 


The  besieged  now  offered  to  surrender,  upon  conditions  of  safety  to  the 
inhabitants ;  while  all  the  public  treasury,  military  machines,  and  arms, 
were  delivered  to  the  victors,  together  with  the  further  ransom  of  one 
hundred  thousand  bezants.  After  this  capitulation,  the  following  extraor- 
dinary  scene  took  place.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  humorous 
and  amiable  George  Ellis,  the  collector  and  the  editor  of  these  Romances. 

*•  Though  the  garrison  had  faithfully  performed  the  other  articles  of  their 
contract,  they  were  unable  to  restore  the  cross,  which  was  not  in  their  pes 
session,  and  were  therefore  treated  by  the  Christians  with  great  cruelty. 
Daily  reports  of  their  sufferings  were  carried  to  Saladin ;  and  as  many  of 
thenEi  were  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  that  monarch,  at  the  solicitar 
tion  of  their  friends,  desnntcbed  an  embassv  to  Kinsr  Richard  with  maffnifi- 
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iCmK  Ricban)  iDake  with  wordn  mild, 
'The  irold  to  oike.  God  me  shield  I 
Amimt  y(Hi  iwrties*  ererjr  nharfO- 
I  broDcht  in  Rhippeii  and  in  hante, 
Mnre  Kotd  and  mlver  with  ni«. 
'l^lian  has  yuar  loni,  awl  swilke  three. 


To  hn  treaamre  haw  I  ao  nMd! 
Bat  for  my  love  I  yna  bid. 
To  meat  with  me  thiA  j9  dwttU; 
And  Hflerward  1  shall  yon  tnlL 
'I'tioroueh  noanael  I  ohall  yoa  answer. 
What  budef  ye  shall  to  your  lord  bear. 


"  The  invitation  waa  gratefully  accepted.  Richard,  in  the  meantime,  gave 
secret  orders  to  his  marshal  that  he  shtKild  repair  to  the  prison,  select  a 
certain  number  of  the  most  distinguished  captives,  and,  after  carefully  noting 
their  names  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  cause  their  heads  to  be  instantly  struck 
off;  that  these  heads  should  be  delivered  to  the  cook  with  instructions  to 
clear  away  the  hair,  and  after  boiling  them  in  a  caldron,  to  distribute  them 
on  Beveral  platters,  one  to  each  guest,  observing  to  fasten  on  the  forehead 
•f  each  the  piece  of  parchment  expressing  the  name  and  family  of  the  victim. 

"'Ad  hut  head  hrin^r  me  heforn. 
As  I  were  well  apayed  withal, 
Ent  thereof  (avt  I  shall : 
As  it  were  a  tender  chick. 
To  see  how  the  others  will  like.* 

"  This  horrible  order  was  pnnctnally  executed.  At  noon  the  guests  were 
sununoned  to  wash  by  the  music  of  the  waits;  the  king  took  his  seat, 
attended  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  at  the  high  table,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  marshalled  at  a  long  table  below  him.  On  the  cloth 
were  placed  portions  of  salt  at  the^sual  distances,  but  neither  bread,  wine, 
nor  water.  The  ambassadors,  rather  surprised  at  this  omission,  but  still 
free  from  apprehension,  awaited  in  silence  the  arrival  of  the  dinner,  which 
was  announced  by  the  sounds  of  pipes,  trumpets,  and  tabours  ;  and  beheld, 
with  horror  and  dismay,  the  unnatural  banquet  introduced  by  the  steward 
and  his  officers.  Tet  their  sentiments  of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  and  even 
their  fears,  were  for  a  time  suspended  by  their  curiosity.  Their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  king,  who,  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenance,  swal- 
lowed the  morsels  as  fast  as  they  could  be  supplied  by  the  knight  who 
carved  them. 

**  Every  man  then  poked  other: 
They  said,  'This  is  the  devil's  brother. 
That  stays  our  men,  and  thos  hem  eatsr* 

"Their  attention  was  then  involuntarily  fixed  on  the  smoking  beads 
before  them ;  they  traced  in  the  swollen  and  distorted  features  the  resem- 
blance of  a  friend  or  near  relation,  and  received  from  the  fatal  scroll  which 
accompanied  each  dish  the  sad  assurance  that  this  resemblance  was  not 
imaginary.  They  sat  in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own  fate  in  that 
of  their  countrymen;  while  their  ferocious  entertainer,  with  fury  in  his  eye9» 
but  with  oourtesy  on  his  lips,  insulted  them  by  frequent  invitations  to  mer- 
riment. At  length  this  first  course  was  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
venison,  cranes,  and  other  dainties,  accompanied  by  the  richest  wines.  Thtf 
king  then  apologized  to  them  for  what  had  passed,  which  he  attributed  to 
his  Ignorance  of  their  taste;  and  assured  them  of  his  religious  respect  for 
their  character  as  ambassadors,  and  of  his  readiness  to  grant  them  a  s^fd^ 
conduct  for  their  return.  This  boon  was  all  that  they  now  wished  to  claim ; 
and 


"Kintr  Richnrd  spake  to  an  old  man, 
'  Wen  les  hmiie  to  your  Soadan  ( 
His  m'llancboly  that  ye  xbate; 
And  RnyeK  that  ye  came  too  late. 
1'oo  siuwly  was  yoar  time  y-mieMiMK] 
Kte  he  came.  th(>  flesh  was  dressed. 
That  men  shonlden  serve  with  me. 
Thus  at  noon,  and  my  meyiiie. 
Sav  him.  it  sHhII  him'nitmrlil  nvail. 


t 


Wash  the  flesh,  nnd  roast  the  head. 
Wi^  oot  S«uraeen  I  may  well  flMd 
W^^  a  nine  or  a  ten 

f  jffV  Kood  Christian  men. 
imr  K^phand  shall  warrant, 

rher/»  IS  no  flesh  so  noarissaiit 
Uiito  an  Eualish  man. 
Partridge,  plover,  heron,  ne  swan. 
Cow  ne  ax,  sheep  ne  swine. 
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fbr  iiMat  will  we  not'jung  onra. 
Abooten  fiat  we  slmll  fare. 
Awl  every  day  we  shall  eal 
Ail  so  mauy  ai  we  may  get 


To  England  will  be  noacht  foa, 
Till  they  be  eaten  erery  «Hie.' " 

EUi/t  Spedment  of  Karlt  Engfuh  Mtrktd 
Romimce$,  vol.  ii.  p.  23& 


The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  owing  to  what  circumstances  so  ex 
traordinary  an  invention  as  that  which  imputed  cannibalism  to  the  King 
of  England,  should  have  found  its  way  into  his  history.     Mr.  James,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  that  is  curious,  seems  to  have  traced  the  origin  of 
this  extraordinary  r«imour« 

'*  With  the  army  of  the  cross  also  waa  a  molftituda  of  men,"  the  same 
author  declares,  *'  who  made  it  a  profession  to  be  without  money;  they 
walked  barefoot,  carried  no  arms,  and  even  preceded  the  beasts  of  burden 
in  their  march,  living  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  both 
di  gusting  and  pitiable. 

/*  A  Norman,  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  of  noble  birth,  but  who, 
having  lost  his  borne,  continued  to  follow  as  a  foot  soldier,  took  the  strange 
resolution  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  race  of  vagabonds,  who 
willingly  received  him  as  their  king.  Amongst  the  Saracens  these  men 
became  well-known  under  the  name  of  Thajiirs,  (which  Guibert  translates 
Ti-udenies^)  and  were  beheld  with  great  horror,  from  the  general  persuasion 
that  they  fed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies ;  a  report  which  was  occa- 
sionally justified,  and  which  the  king  of  the  Thafurs  took  care  to  eneouraee. 
This  respectable  monarch  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  stopping  his  fol* 
lowers,  one  by  one,  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  of  causing  them  to  be  searched 
carefully,  lest  the  possession  of  the  least  sum  of  money  should  render  them 
anvrorthy  of  the  name  of  his  subjects.  If  even  two  sous  were  found  upon 
any  one,  he  was  instantly  expelled  the  society  of  his  tribe,  the  king  bidoing 
hioa  contemptuously  buy  arms  and  fight. 

*'This  troop,  so  far  n-om  being  cumbersome  to  the  army,  was  infinitely 
serviceable,  carrying  burdens,  bringing  in  forage,  provisioss,  and  tribute ; 
working  the  machines  in  the  sieges,  and,  above  all,  spreading  consternation 
among  the  Turks,  who  feared  death  from  the  lances  of  the  knishts  less 
than  that  farther  consummation  they  heard  of  under  the  teeth  of  the 
Thafurs."* 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  an  ignorant  minstrel,  finding  the  taste  and 
ferocity  of  the  Thafurs  commemorated  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Holy 
Wars,  has  ascribed  their  practices  and  propensities  to  the  Monarch  of  £n^ 
'and,  whose  ferocity  was  considered  as  an  object  of  exaggeration  as  legili* 
mate  as  his  valour. 


Ammyrmw 


OBD,  lif  July,  1882. 


JMBee*!  Hietoiy  it  Cbmdiy,  pi  Vm. 
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C|iii|ittr  t|t  /int. 

— —  They,  too,  retired 
To  the  wildernett,  but  'twas  with  amw. 

pABAinai  BMAnm. 

Thi  liirning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained  its  highest  point  in  the 
horison,  when  a  knight  of  the  Red-cross,  who  had  left  his  distant  ncirthoni 
home,  and  joined  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  was  pacing  slowly 
along  the  sandy  deserts  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan  pour  them- 
selves into  an  inland  sea,  from  which  there  is  no  discharge  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and  precipices  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  morning;  more  lately,  issuing  from  those  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous defiles,  he  had  entered  upon  that  great  plain,  where  the  accursed 
'sities  provoked,  in  ancient  days,  the  direct  and  dreadful  vengeance  of  the 
Omnipotent 

The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  the  way,  were  forgotten,  as  the  tra 
veller  recalled  the  fearful  catastrophe,  which  had  converted  into  an  arid  an^ 
dismal  wilderness  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  of  Siddim,  once  well  watered* 
even  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord,  now  a  parched  and  blighted  waste,  coih> 
demned  to  eternal  sterility. 

Grossing  himself,  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of  rolling  waters,  in  coloni 
as  in  quality  unlike  those  of  every  other  lake,  the  traveller  shuddered  as  h« 
remembered,  that  beneath  these  sluggish  waves  lay  the  once  proud  citiefl 
of  the  plain,  whose  grave  was  dug  by  the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
eruption  of  subterraneous  fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid,  even  by  that 
eea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom,  bears  no  skiff  on  its  surface, 
and,  as  if  its  own  dreadful  bed  were  the  only  fit  receptacle  for  its  sullen 
waters,  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  land 
around,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was  **  brimstone  and  salt ;  it  is  not  sown, 
nor  bearetb,  nor  any  grass  groweth  thereon  ;"  the  land  as  well  as  the  lake  , 

might  be  termed  dead,  as  producing  nothing  having  resemblance  to  vegeta-  j 

tion,  and  even  the  very  air  was  entirely  devoid  of  its  ordinary  winged  in-  J 

habitants,  deterred  probably  by  the  r-iour  of  bitumen  and  sulphur,  which  | 

the  burning  sun  exhaled  from  the  vir<»cers  of  the  lake,  in  steaming  clouds,  i 

'      —1- •       ^-  ^^^.~---  -    c ^_..      u^^8  of  the  slimy  { 
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*^V»i^.  Tbe  dress  of  the  rider  and  the  aeooatremente  of  his  horse,  wew 
W^t^  1     ^  ^^fit  for  the  traveller  in  such  a  country.    A  coat  of  linked  mail, 

T^  ^^  sleeves,  plated  gauntlets,  and  a  steel  breastplate,  had  not  been 
esteemwl  a  sufficient  weight  of  armour;  there  was  also  Ins  triangular  shield 
ajispended  round  his  neck,  and  his  barred  helmet  of  steel,  over  which  he 

u     »^  "ood  and  collar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  warrior's 


k'  u  ^  ®o"  *"**  inigns,  wniie  ine  leet  resiea  m  piaiea  Bnutm. 

Which  corresponded  with  the  gauntlets.    A  long,  broad,  straight-shaped, , 
aouble-edged  falchion,  with  a  handle  formed  like  a  cross,  corresponded  with 
astout  |>oniard,  on  the  other^side.    The  Knight  also  bore,  secured  to  his 
saddle,  with  one  end  resting  on  his  stirrup,  the  long  steel-headed  lance,  his 
P^'l.P^^por  weapon,  which,  as  he  rode,  projected  backwards,  and  displayed 
Its  little  pennoncelle,  to  dally  with  the  faint  breeze,  or  drop  in  the  dead 
™™:     To  this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added  a  surco^t  of  embroi- 
\^A    ^^^^^*  much  frayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus  far  useful,  that  it  ex- 
cluded the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  armour,  wbich  they  would 
otherwise  have  rendered  intolerable  to  the  wearer.    The  surcoat  bore,  in 
aeveral    places,  the  arms  of  the  owner,  although  much  defaced.    These 
Beenaed  to  be  a  couchant  leopard,  with  the  motto,  •*  I  sleep — ^wake  me  not." 
-^JJ^^^li««  of  the  same  device  might  be  traced  on  his  shield,  though  many 
a  blow  had  almost  effaced  the  painting.    The  flat  top  of  his  cumbrous  cylin- 
•*^    ^^Ina^t  was  unadorned  with  any  crest.     In  retaining  their  own  un- 
wieldy defensive  armour,  the  northern  Crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  defiance 
T^K***"^*^  ^^  *^®  climate  and  country  to  which  they  had  come  to  war. 
^"6  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less  massive  and  unwieldy 
tb&n  those  of  the  rider.     The  animal  had  a  heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel, 
anitmg;  in  front  with  a  species  of  breast-plate,  and  behind  with  defensive 
^'^rK^'^  «"ade  to  cover  the  loins.     Then  there  was  a  steel  axe,  or  hammer, 
called  a  mace-of-arms,  and  which  hung  to  the  saddle-bow ;  the  reins  were 
secured  by  chain-work,  and  the  front-stall  of  the  bridle  was  a  steel  plate, 
with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  having  in  the  midst  a  short  sharp 
pike,  projecting  from  the  forehead  of  the  horse  like  the  hdJ-n  of  the  fabulous 
onicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of  panoply-  a  second 
nature,  both  to  the  knight  and  his  gallant  charger.  Numbers,  indeed,  of 
tbe  western  warriors  who  hurried  to  Palestine,  died  ere  they  became  inured 
to  the  burning  climate ;  but  there  were  others  to  whom  that  climate  became 
innocent  and  even  friendly,  and  among  this  fortunate  number  was  the 
solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Mature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mould  of  uncommon  strength,  fitted  to 
wear  bis  linked  hauberk  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been 
forme<I  of  cobwebs,  had  endowed  him  with  a  constitution  as  strong  as  his 
limbs,  and  which  bade  defiance  to  almost  all  changes  of  climate,  as  well  as 
to  fatigue  and  privations  of  every  kind.  His  disposition  seemed,  in  some 
degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  his  bodily  frame ;  and  as  the  one  pos- 
sessed great  strength  and  endurance,  united  with  the  power  of  violent  exer- 
tion,  tbe  other,  under  a  calm  and  undisturbed  semblance,  had  much  of  the 
fiery  and  enthusiastic  love  of  rforv  whi«h  ^nnRtitnted  the  Drincinal  attribute 
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itfaed  ntttf  vrcei,  At  the  •z{>eD8e  of  the  people  of  Palestine  *  he  ex«eted  fti» 
jcifts  from  the  wretched  natives  for  sparing  their  possessions  when  engaged 
in  warfare  with  the  Saracens,  and  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  anj  oppof^ 
tanity  of  enriching  himself  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  conseqaenoe. 
The  small  train  which  had  followed  him  from  his  native  country,  had  bee9 
gradually  diminished,  as  the  means  of  maintaining  them  disappeared,  and 
his  onl^  remaining  squire  was  at  present  on  a  8ick4)ed,  and  unable  to  at- 
tend bis  master,  who  travelled,  as  we  have  seen,  singly  and  alone.  Thia 
'  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Crusader,  who  was  accustomed  to  eonsidw 
his  ^ood  sword  as  his  safest  eacort,  and  devout  thoughts  as  his  best  ooar 
panion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment  and  repose,  even  ob 
the  iron  frame  and  patient  disposition  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Le9» 

Sard ;  and  at  noon,  when  the  Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on  his  ri^ht,  ho 
oyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  two  or  three  palm-trees,  which  aroee  beside  th« 
well  which  was  assigned  for  his  mid-day  station.  His  good  horse,  too, 
which  had  plodded  forward  with  the  steady  endurance  of  his  master,  now 
lifted  his  head,  expanded  bis  nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  bo 
snuffed  afar  off  the  living  waters,  which  marked  the  place  of  repose  and 
refreshment.  But  labour  and  danger  were  doomed  to  intervene  ere  tbo 
horse  or  horseman  reached  the  desired  spot. 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued  to  fix  hie  eyes  atten- 
tively on  the  yet  distant  cluster  of  palm-trees,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some 
object  was  moving  among  them.  The  distant  form  separated  itself  front 
the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its  motions,  and  advanced  towards  the  knight 
with  a  speed  which  soon  showed  a  mounted  horseman,  whom  his  tnrbaa, 
long  spear,  and  green  oafian  floating  in  the  wind,  on  his  nearer  approach, 
showed  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier,  "in  the  desert,"  saith  an  Eastern  pn^ 
verb,  "no  man  meets  a  friend."  The  Crusader  was  totally  indilEerent 
whether  the  infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gallant  barb,  as  if  borne  oa 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came  as  friend  or  foe  —  perhaps,  as  a  vowod  cham^ 
pion  of  the  Cross,  he  might  rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  He  disen- 
gaged his  lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with  the  right  hand,  placed  it  i» 
rest  with  its  point  half  elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked 
his  horse's  mettle  with  the  spur,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  stranger 
with  the  calm  self-confidence,  belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  ^llop  of  an  Arab  horseman,  managing 
his  steed  more  b^  his  limbs,  and  the  inflection  of  his  body,  than  by  any  use 
of  the  reins,  which  hung  loose  in  his  left  hand ;  so  that  he  waa  enabled  to 
wield  the  light  round  buckler  of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  ornamented 
with  silver  loops,  which  he  wore  on  his  arm,  swinging  it  as  if  he  meant  to 
oppose  its  slender  circle  to  the  formidable  thrust  of  the  western  lance.  His 
own  long  spear  was  not  couched  or  levelled  like  that  of  his  antagonist,  but 
grasped  by  the  middle  with  his  right  band,  and  brandished  at  arm's  length 
above  his  head.  As  the  cavalier  approached  his  enemy  at  full  career,  he 
seemed  to  expect  that  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  should  pat  his  horse  to  the 
gallop  to  encounter  him.  But  the  Christian  knight,  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust  his  lEOod  horse  bv 
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^  tb«  digtance  of  an  hundred  yards.    A  second  time,  like  ft  h$swk  Atteoking 
ft  keron,  the  Heathen  renewed  the  charge,  and  a  second  time  wm  fain  to 
retreat  without  coining  to  a  close  8tru«rgle.     A  third  time  he  approached  ie 
the  same  manner,  when  the  Christian  knight,  desirons  to  terminate  this 
elusory  warfare,  in  which  he  might  at  length  have  been  worn  out  by  th^ 
activity  of  his  foeman,  suddenly  seized  the  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddle- 
bow, and,  with  a  strong  hand  and  unerring  aim,  hurled  it  against  the  head 
of  the  Emir,  for  such  and  not  less  his  enemy  appeared.     The  Saracen  wa« 
iust  aware  of  the  formidable  missile  in  time  to  interpose  his  light  buckler 
betwixt  the  mace  and  his  head ;  but  the  violence  ot  the  blow  forced  the 
buckler  dovvn  on  his  turban,  and  though  that  defence  also  contributed  to 
deaden  its  violence,  the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  horse.    Ere  the  Chris- 
tian could  avail  himself  of  this  mishap,  his  nimble  foeman  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  calling  on  his  h^e,  wnich  instantly  returned  to  his  side,  he 
leaped  into  his  seat  without  touching  the  stirrup,  and  regained  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  hoped  to  deprive  him.    But 
the  latter  had  in  the  meanwhile  recovered  his  mace,  and  the  Eastern  cava- 
lier, who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  his  antagonist 
had  aimed  it,  seemed  to  keep  cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  weapon,  of 
which  he  had  so  lately  felt  the  force,  while  he  showed  his  purpose  of  waging 
a  distant  warfare  with  missile  weapons  of  his  own.    Planting  his  long  spear 
in  the  sand  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  combat,  he  strung,  with  great 
address,  a  short  bow,  which  he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse 
to  the  gallop,  once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider  extent 
^h&n  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged  six  arrows  at  the 
Ohristian  with  such  unerring  skill,  that  the  goodness  of  his  harness  alone 
saved  him  from  being  wounded  in  as.  many  places.    The  seventh  shaft 
apparently  found  a  less  perfect  part  of  the  armour,  and  the  Christian 
dropped  heavily  from  his  horse,    tfut  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  Saracen, 
when,  dismounting  to  examine  the  condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he 
fonnd  himself  suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the  European,  who  had  had 
recourse  to  this  artifice  to  bring  his  enemy  within  his  reach  I    Even  in  this 
deadly  grapple,  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his  agility  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  unloosed  the  sword-belt,  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed 
his  hold,  itnd,  thus  eluding  his  fatal  grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which  seemed 
to  watch  his  motions  with  the  intelligence  of  a  human  being,  and  agaia 
rode  off.     But  in  the  last  encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  his  sword  and  his 
quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  were  attached  to  the  girdle,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon.    He  had  also  lost  his  turban  in  the  struggle.     These 
disadTantagee  seemed  to  in<;^ine  the  Moslem  to  a  truce :  He  approached  the 
Ghriatian  with  his  right  hand  extended,  but  no  longer  in  a  menacing  at- 
titude. 

♦•  There  is  tniee  betwixt  our  nations,"  he  said,  in  the  lingua  franca  com- 
monly used  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with  the  Crusaders ;  "  where- 
fore should  there  be  war  betwixt  thee  and  me?  —  Let  there  be  peace  be- 
twiyt  Qs.'' 

"  I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the  Couchant  Leopard ;  **  but 
what  security  dost  thou  oflTer  that  thou  wilt  observe  the  truce  ?" 

"  The  word  of  a  follower  of  the  Prnr^liot  waa  ««voi.  broken."  answered 
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And  now  wend  we  to  jonder  fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  is  at  hand,  and 
the  iitreaia  bad  hardly  touched  my  lip  when  I  was  called  to  battle  by  tiiy 
approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a  ready  and  courteous  a» 
sent ,  and  the  late  foes,  without  an  angry  look,  or  gesture  of  doubt^  rods 
side  by  side  to  the  little  duster  of  palm-trees. 


^^V>^^tA/\A^^VA^/\AM/WSMA^«AA^W>AAA/SiAA/\<<WN/VS>'Wny>A 


* 

TiMxs  of  danger  have  always,  and  in  a  peculiar  degree,  their  seasons  of 
good-will  and  of  security ;  and  this  was  particularly  so  in  the  ancient  feadal 
ages,  in  which,  as  the  manners  of  the  period  had  assigned  war  to  be  the 
chief  and  most  worthy  occupation  of  mankind,  the  intervals  of  peace,  or 
rather  of  truce,  were  highly  relished  by  those  warriors  to  whom  tney  were 
seldom  granted,  and  endeared  by  the  very  circumstances  which  rendered 
them  transitory.  It  is  not  wortn  while  preserving  any  permanent  enmity 
against  a  foe,  whom  a  champion  has  fought  with  to-aay,  and  may  again 
stand  in  bloody  opposition  to  on  the  next  morning.  The  time  and  situation 
afforded  so  much  room  for  the  ebullition  of  violent  passions,  that  men, 
unless  when  peculiarly  opposed  to  each  other,  or  provoked  by  the  recoUeo- 
tion  of  private  and  individual  wrongs,  cheerfully  enjoyed  in  each  other's 
society  the  brief  intervals  of  pacific  intercourse,  which  a  warlike  life  adr 
mitted. 

The  distinctions  of  religion,  nay,  the  fanatical  seal  which  animated  the 
followers  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Crescent  against  each  other,  was  mach 
softened  by  a  feeling  so  natural  to  generous  combatants,  and  especially  che- 
rished by  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  This  last  strong  impulse  had  extended 
itself  gradually  from  the  Christians  to  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Saracens, 
both  of  Spain  and  of  Palestine.  The  latter  were  indeed  no  longer  the  fana- 
tical savages,  who  had  burst  from  the  centre  of  Arabian  deserts,  with  the 
sabre  in  one  hand,  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  to  inflict  death  or  the  faith 
of  Mahommed,  or  at  the  best,  slaverv  and  tribute,  upon  all  who  dared  to 
oppose  the  belief  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  These  alternatives  indeed  had 
been  offered  to  the  un warlike  Greeks  and  Syrians;  but  in  contending  with 
the  western  Christians,  animated  by  a  zeal  as  fiery  as  their  own,  and  pos- 
sessed of  as  unconquerable  courage,  address,  and  success  in  arms,  the  San^ 
cens  gradually  caught  a  part  of  their  manners,  and  especially  of  tiiose  chi- 
valrous observances,  which  were  so  well  calculated  to  charm  the  minds  of  a 
proud  and  conquering  people.  They  had  their  tournaments  and  games  d 
chivalry ;  they  had  even  their  knights,  or  some  rank  analogous ;  and  above 
all,  the  Saracens  observed  their  plighted  faith  with  an  accuracy  which  might 

Hnmpt.imAfl  nnt.  f.n  Ahn.niA  thnnA  vahn  nvsrnM\  ».  hfttt^r  rAliorinn.      TViAir  tiriiAMi. 
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^*  ^oont^n  of  palm-trees,  to  which  the  Knight  of  the  Ooaohant  Leopard 
"M  been  tending,  when  interrupted  in  mid-passage  by  hi*  fleet  and  dan- 
gerous adversary.  Each  was  wrapt  for  some  time  in  hia  own  reflections, 
*^  K  *^^^  breath  after  an  encounter  which  had  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  ont 
^r  both ;  and  their  good  horses  seemed  no  less  to  enjoy  the  interval  of  repose 
Xhat  of  the  Saracen,  however,  though  he  had  been  forced  into  much  the 
niore  violent  and  extended  sphere  of  motion,  appeared  to  have  suffered  lest 
f  M?*  ^**^*S"o  than  the  charger  of  the  European  knight.  The  sweat  hung 
Btill  clammy  on  the  limbs  of  the  last,  when  those  of  the  noble  Arab  were 
completely  dried  by  the  interval  of  tranquil  exercise,  all  saving  the  foam- 
liakes  which  were  still  visible  on  his  bridle  and  housings.  The  loose  soil  on 
^hich  he  trod  so  much  augmented  the  distress  of  3ie  Christian's  horse, 
neavilj  loaded  bjr  his  own  armour  and  the  weight  of  his  rider,  that  the  latter 
jumped  from  his  saddle,  and  led  his  charger  along  the  deep  dust  of  the 
loamy  soil,  which  was  burnt  in  the  sun  into  a  sul  stance  more  impalpable 
than  the  finest  sand,  and  thus  gave  the  faithful  horse  refreshment  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  additional  toil ;  for,  iron-sheathed  as  he  was,  he  sunk 
over  the  mailed  shoes  at  every  step,  which  he  placed  on  a  surface  so  light 
and  unresisting. 

-  "  Y«>u  are  right,"  said  the  Saracen  ;  and  it  was  the  first  word  that  either 
iiad  spoken  since*  their  truce  was  concluded,  —  "  your  strong  horse  deserves 
?i?"'p  ^^^^ ;  but  what  do  you  in  the  desert  with  an  animal,  which  sinks  over 
the  fetlock  at  every  step,  as  if  he  would  plant  each  foot  deep  as  the  root  of 
a  date-tree  V         -^       ^*  ^ 

"^hou  speakest  rightly,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian  knight,  not  delighted 
at  the  tone  with  which  the  infidel  criticised  his  favourite  horse,  —  "  rightly, 
^^^^^^'^g  to  th;^  knowledge  and  observation.  But  my  good  horse  hath  ere 
now  borne  me,  in  mine  own  land,  over  as  wide  a  lake  as  thou  seest  yonder 
spread  out  -behind  us,  yet  not  wet  one  hair  above  his  hoof." 

.f**®  ^^''acen  looked  at  him  with  as  much  surprise  as  his  manners  per- 
niittea  him  to  testify,  which  was  only  expressed  by  a  slight  approach  to  a 
aisdainful  smile,  that  hardly  curled  perceptibly  the  broad  thick  mustache 
which  enveloped  his  upper  lip. 

At  IS  justly  spoken,"  he  said,  instantly  composing  himself  to  his  usual 

"^^f  IJ't  ^'■*''^*^' "~  "  ^*«*  *^  *  F^-ank,  and  hear  a  fable." 

.,  ~?  ®f®  ^^^  courteous,  misbeliever,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "to  doubt 

tiie  word  of  a  dubbed  knight;  and  were  it  not  that  thou  speakest  in  igno- 


«^x?L*^'  *®  f?^*^  *^  *^®  crystal,  and  ten  times  less  brittle  I' 
♦iu  ^^^*^^^*  *^*^°  ^^  me?"  answered  the  Moslem;  "yonder  inland 
•oa  tbou  dost  point  at  is  peculiar  in  this,  that,  by  the  special  curse  of  God, 
It  sultereth  nothing  to  smk  in  its  waves,  but  wafts  them  away,  and  casts 
tnem  on  its  mar^n ;  but  neither  the  Dead  Sea,  nor  any  of  the  seven  oceans 
wiMcli  wiviron  the  earth,  will  endure  on  their  surface  the  pressure  of  a 
m^b\nd  hi"oIt"    "^  '**®  ^^  ^^  endured  to  sustain  the  advance  of  Pha. 

lr«V«^^"  s^^^^^^  *??"  ^^'^'^  your  knowledge,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian 

^ulS^L*  L         r*;.*"^«Vp»e.  I  fable  not,  according  to  mine.     Heat,  in  this 

?i  ™     1*     f     lA   ^c^  ^'^  ioto  something  almost  as  unstable  as  water ;  and 

J^^^    T^        "^  ""^^  converts  the  water  itself  into  a  substance  as  hard  as 
rocK.       X^et  us  sneak  nf  «:K;»         ,  ^     .•     .• ui..  ^r  i.u^ /«»i»«   /«i/>o» 
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to  eontoiii  soiiMtlifng  of  na  jstery,  or  of  imposition.    At  length  lie 
determined  in  what  manner  to  receive  the  langaage  of  his  new  oompanioiu 

'*  Ton  are,"  he  said,  "  of  a  nation  that  loves  to  laugh,  and  yon  make  sport 
with  yourselves,  and  with  others,  by  telling  what  is  impossible,  and  reporting 
what  never  chanced.  Thou  art  one  of  the  knights  of  France,  who  hold  it 
for  glee  and  pastime  to  pa&,*  as  they  term  it,  of  ex]>loits  that  are  beyond 
human  power.  I  were  wrong  to  challenge,  for  the  time,  the  privilege  of 
thy  speech,  since  boasting  is  more  natural  to  thee  than  truth.'' 

'*I  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  fashion,"  said  the  Knieht^ 
**  which  is,  as  thou  well  sayest,  to  ^6  of  that  which  they  dare  not  aaaer» 
take,  or  undertaking  cannot  perfect  But  in  this  I  have  imitated  their  follyi 
brave  Saracen,  that  in  talking  to  thee  of  what  thou  canst  not  comprehend^ 
I  have,  even  in  speaking  most  simple  truth,  fully  incurred  the  character  of 
A  braggart  in  thine  eyes ;  so,  I  pray  you,  let  my  words  pass." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  Knot  of  palm-trees,  and  the  fountain  which 
welled  out  from  beneath  their  shade  in  sparkling  profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  midst  of  war ;  and  this,  a 
dpot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a  steril  desert,  was  scarce  less  dear  to  the 
imagination.  It  was  a  scene  which,  perhaps,  would  elsewhere  have  deserved 
little  notice ;  but  as  the  single  speck,  in  a  boundless  horizon,  which  pro- 
mised the  refreshment  of  shade  and  living  water,  these  blessings,  held 
cheap  where  they  are  common,  rendered  the  fountain  and  its  neighbourhood 
a  little  paradise.  Some  generous  or  charitable  hand,  ere  yet  the  evil  dayi 
of  Palestine  beean,  had  walled  in  and  arched  over  the  fountain,  to  preset  ve 
it  from  being  absorbed  in  the  earth,  or  choked  by  the  flitting  clouds  of  dust 
with  which  the  least  breath  of  wind  covered  the  desert.  The  arch  was  now 
broken,  and  partly  ruinous ;  but  it  still  so  far  projected  over,  and  covered 
in  the  fountain,  that  it  excluded  the  sun  in  a  great  measure  from  ito  waters, 
which,  hardly  touched  by  a  straggling  beam,  while  all  around  was  biasing 
lay  in  a  steady  repose,  alike  delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Stealing  from  under  the  arch,  they  were  first  received  in  a  marble  basin, 
much  defaced  indeed,  but  still  cheering  the  eye,  by  showing  that  the  place 
was  anciently  considered  as  a  station,  that  the  hand  of  man  had  been  there^ 
and  that  man's  accommodation  had  been  in  some  measure  attended  to. 
The  thirsty  and  weary  traveller  was  reminded  by  these  signs,  that  others 
had  suffered  similar  difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same  spot,  and,  doubtless, 
found  their  way  in  safety  to  a  more  fertile  country.  Again,  the  scarce 
visible  current  which  escaped  from  the  basin,  served  to  nourish  the  few 
trees  which  surrounded  the  fountain,  and  where  it  sunk  into  the  ground  and 
disappeared,  its  refreshing. presence  was  acknowledged  by  a  carpet  of  velvet 
verdure. 

In  this  delightful  spot  the  two  warriors  halted,  and  each,  after  his  own 
fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve  his  horse  from  saddle,  bit,  and  rein,  and  per^ 
mitted  the  animals  to  drink  at  the  basin  ere  they  refreshed  themselves  from 
the  fountain  head,  which  arose  under  the  vault.  They  then  suffered  the 
steeds  to  go  loose,  confident  that  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  domesticated 
habits,  would  prevent  their  straying  from  the  pure  water  and  fresh  grass. 

Christian  and  Saracen  next  sat  down  together  on  the  turf,  and  produced 
each  the  small  allowance  of  store  which  they  carried  for  their  own  refresh- 
ment. Yet,  ere  they  severally  proceeded  to  their  scanty  meal,  they  eyed 
each  other  with  that  curiosity  which  the  close  and  doubtful  conflict  in  which 

thev  had  been  so  latelv  Anxmirpd  wn.s    ft».]mi1n.fpr1    tn   inanirA        ICaAh    woo   ilo. 
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7b#  fAniQftinoiie  fomwd  a  rtriking  cootrast  to  eaeh  other  in  fwnon  mi4 

i^Htarefl,  and  miji^ht  have  formed  do  inaccurate  representatives  of  tharlr  dif* 

firteni  dMioiui.     The  Frank  seemed  a  powerful  man,  built  after  the  ancient 

Gothio  east  of  form,  with  li^ht  brown  hair,  whieh,  on  the  removal  of  his 

helmet*  waa  aeen  to  curl  tbiek  and  profusely  over  his  head.     Hii  feature* 

had  acquired,  from  the  hot  climate,  a  hoe  much  darker  than  those  parts  ot 

his  Boek  vrhioh  were  less  frequently  exposed  to  view,  or  than  was  warranted 

by  bis  full  and  well-opened  blue  eye,  the  eok>ur  of  his  hair,  and  of  th? 

m^acbes  which  thiekiy  shaded  his  upper  lip,  while  his  chin  was  carefully 

diveeted  of  beard,  after  the  Norman  rashion.    His  nose  was  Grecian  and 

well  formed ;  bin  mouth  a  little  large  in  proportion,  but  filled  with  well-set, 

•troi^g,  and  beautifully  white  teeth ;  his  head  small,  and  set  upon  the  neck 

witb  much  grace.    His  ase  could  not  exceed  thirty,  but  if  the  effects  of  toil 

aad  dim  ale  were  allowed  for,  might  be  three  or  four  years  under  that  pe- 

viod.     HiB  form  was  tall,  powerful,  and  athletic,  like  that  of  a  man  whose 

•treng;th  might,  in  later  life,  become  unwieldy,  but  which  was  hitherto 

united  with  lightness  and  activity.    His  hands,  when  he  withdrew  the 

BBsEiled  gloves,  were  long,  fair,  and  well-proportioned ;  the  wrist-bones  pecu- 

Uarly  Large  and  strong ;  and  the  arms  themselves  remarkably  well-shaped 

and  brawny.    A  military  hardihood,  and  careless  frankness  of  expression, 

characteriied  his  language  and  his  motions ;  and  his  voice  had  the  tone  of 

one  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey,  and  who  was  in  the  habit 

of  expressing  his  sentiments  aloud  and  boldly,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 

to  announce  them. 

The  Saracen  Emir  formed  a  marked  and  striking  contrast  with  the 
western  Crusader.  His  stature  was  indeed  above  the  middle  size,  but  he 
was  at  least  three  inches  shorter  than  the  European,  whose  sise  approached 
the  gigantic.  His  slender  limbs,  and  long  spare  hands  and  arms,  though 
W^l  proportioned  to  his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style  of  his  countenance, 
did  not>  at  first  aspect  promise  the  display  of  vigour  and  elasticity  which 
the  Emir  had  lately  exnibited.  But  on  looking  more  closely,  bis  limbs, 
where  exposed  to  view,  seemed  divested  of  all  that  was  fleshy  or  cumber> 
some ;  so  that  nothing  being  left  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew,  it  was  a 
Ihune  fitted  for  exertion  and  fatigue,  far  beyond  that  of  a  bulky  champion, 
whose  strength  and  sise  are  counterbalanced  by  weight,  and  who  is  ex- 
hausted by  his  own  exertions.  The  countenance  of  the  Saracen  naturally 
bore  a  general  national  vrosemblance  to  the  Eastern  tribe  from  whom  he 
descended,  and  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  exag^rated  terms  in  which 
the  minstrels  of  the  day  were  wont  to  represent  the  infidel  champions,  and 
the  fabulous  description  which  a  sister  art  still  presents  as  the  Saracen's 
head  upon  signposts.  His  features  were  small,  well-formed,  and  delicate, 
thongh  deeply  embro\^ed  by  the  Eastern  sun,  and  terminated  by  a  flowing 
and  curled  black  beard,  which  seemed  trimmed  with  peculiar  care.  The 
Boee  was  straight  and  regular,  the  eyes  keen,  deep-set,  black,  and  glowing, 
and  his  teeth  equalled  in  beauty  the  ivory  of  his  deserts.  The  person  and 
pvoportiont  of  the  Saracen,  in  short,  stretched  on  the  turf  near  to  his 
nowetfial  antagooist,  might  have  been  compared  to  his  sheeny  and  orescent- 
formed  sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  light,  but  bright  and  keen  Damascus 
blade,  contrasted  with  the  long  and  ponderous  Gothic  war-sword  which  was 
flung  unbuckled  on  the  same  sod.  The  Emir  was  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
sge,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  termed  eminently  beautiful,  but  for  the 
oarrowziess  of  his  forehead,  and  something  of  too  much  thinness  and  sharp. 
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wKich  seemod  to  impose  a  certain  formality  of  behavioar  in  him  wh»  enter 
tained  it 

This  haughty  feeling  of  snperiority  was  perhaps  equally  entertained  by 
his  new  European  acquaintance,  bat  the  effect  was  different ;  and  the  same 
feeling,  which  dictated  to  the  Christian  knight  a  bold,  blunt,  and  somewhat 
careless  bearing,  as  one  too  conscious  of  his  own  importance  to  be  anxious 
about  the  opinions  of  others,  appeared  to  prescribe  to  the  Saracen  a  style 
of  courtesy  more  studiously  ana  formally  observant  of  ceremony.  Both 
were  courteous ;  but  the  courtesy  of  the  Christian  seemed  to  flow  rather 
from  a  sood-humoured  sense  of  what  was  due  to  others ;  that  of  the  Moslem, 
from  a  high  feeling  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  himself. 

The  provision  which  each  had  made  for  bis  refreshment  was  simple,  but 
the  meal  of  the  Saracen  was  abstemious.  A  handful  of  dates,  and  a  morsel  of 
coarse  barley-bread,  sufficed  to  relieve  the  hanger  of  the  latter,  whose  edu- 
cation had  habituated  him  to  the  fare  of  the  desert,  although,  since  their 
Syrian  conquests,  the  Arabian  simplicity  of  life  frequently  gave  place  to 
the  most  unbounded  profusion  of  luxury.  A  few  draughts  from  the  lovely 
fountain  by  which  they  reposed  completed  his  meal.  That  of  the  Chris- 
tian, though  coarse,  was  more  genial.  Dried  hog's-flesh,  the  abomination 
of  the  Moslemah,  was  the  chief  part  of  his  repast ;  and  his  drink,  derived 
from  a  leathern  bottle,  contained  something  better  than  pure  element.  He 
fed  with  more  display  of  appetite,  and  drank  with  more  appearance  of  satis- 
faction, than  the  Saracen  judged  it  becoming  to  show  in  the  performance 
of  a  mere  bodily  function ;  and,  doubtless,  the  secret  contempt  which  each 
entertained  for  the  other,  as  the  follower  of  a  false  religion,  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  marked  difference  of  their  diet  and  manners. 
But  each  had  found  the  weight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  the  mutual 
respect  which  the  bold  struggle  had  createa,  was  sufficient  to  subdue  other 
ana  inferior  considerations.  Yet  the  Saracen  could  not  help  remarking  the 
circumstances  which  displeased  him  in  the  Christian's  conduct  and  man- 
ners ;  and,  after  he  had  witnessed  for  some  time  in  silence  the  keen  appetite 
which  protracted  the  knight's  banquet  long  after  his  own  was  concluded,  he 
thus  addressed  him : — 

"Valiant  Naaarene,  is  it  fitting  that. one  who  can  fight  like  a  man  should 
(bed  like  a  dog  or  a  wolf?  Even  a  misbelieving  Jew  would  shudder  at  the 
food  which  you  seem  to  eat  with'  as  much  relish  as  if  it  were  fruit  from  the 
trees  of  Paradise." 

**  Valiant  Saracen,"  answered  the  Christian,  looking  np  vrith  some  sur- 
prise at  the  accusation  thus  unexpectedly  brought,  **  know  thou  that  I  exer- 
cise my  Christian  freedom,  in  using  that  which  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews, 
being,  as  they  esteem  themselves,  under  the  bondage  of  the  old  law  of 
Moses.  We,  Saracen,  be  it  known  to  thee,  have  a  b^ter  warrant  for  what 
we  do — Ave  Maria  1 — ^be  we  thankful."  And,  as  if  in  defiance  of  his  com- 
panion's scruples,  he  concluded  a  short  Latin  grace  with  a  long  draught 
nrom  the  leathern  bottle. 

*'  That,  too,  you  call  a  part  of  your  liberty,"  said  the  Saracen ;  *'  and  ai 
ou  feed  like  the  brutes,  so  you  degrade  yourself  to  the  bestial  condition, 
ly  drinking  a  poisonous  liquor  which  even  they  refuse  I" 

'*Know,   foolish   Saracen,"   replied   the  Christian,  without  hesitation, 

that  thou  blaspbemest  the  gifts  of  Ood,  even  with  the  blasphemy  of  Ui^ 
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«^  di^  «waj  in  tho  ?ecoUeotion  of  the  powerful  champion  with  whom  he 
Vn^'vt'  ^^^  ^^^  desperate  grapple,  the  impression  of  which  still  throbbed 
in  ai8  limbs  aud  veins;  and  he  contented  himself  with  pursuing  the  contC!< 

.?m!"^"y'  ^  "^^^^  convenient  for  the  time. 
.v«^  ^  words,"  he  said,  "0  Nazarene,  might  create  anger,  did  not  thy 
Ignorance  raise  compassion.  See'st  thou  not,  0  thou  more  blind  than  any 
wno  ask  alms  at  the  door  of  the  Mosque,  that  the  liberty  thou  dost  boast 
OT  18  restrained  even  in  that  which  is  dearest  to  man's  happiness,  and  to  his 
household ;  and  that  thy  law,  if  thou  dost  practise  it.  binds  thee  in  marriage 
to  one  single  mate,  be  she  sick  or  healthy,  be  she  fruitful  or  barren,  bring 
sne  comtort  and  joy,  or  clamour  and  strife,  to  thy  table  and  to  thy  bed  T 
'  i^\^  *«»r?n«»  r  do  indeed  call  slavery ;  whereas,  to  the  faithful,  hath  the 
"opnet  aaaigned  upon  earth  the  patriarc^hal  privileges  of  Abraham  our 
latDer,  and  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  mankind,  havibg  given  us  here  a  sue- 
houriL'^  f  P      "-^  **  ^"  pleasure,  and  beyond  the  grave  the  black-eyed 

"  ^f'^'i^?  ^*^  °*°^«  *^a*  I  Daost  reverence  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Chris- 
I^^'  V  .,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  worship  on  earth,  thou  art  but  a  blinded 
ana  a  bewildered  infidel !— That  diamond  signet,  which  thou  wearest  on  thy 

i?^'  1  boldest  it,  doubUess.  as  of  inestimable  value  V 

iJalsora  and  Bagdad  cannot  show  the  like,"  replied  the  Saracen ;  "  but 
what  avails  it  to  our  purpose  V 

•*  Much,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  as  thou  shalt  thyself  confess.  Take  my 
war-axe,  and  dash  the  stone  into  twenty  shivers ;— would  each  fragment  be 
ae  yaiuabie  as  the  original  gem,  or  would  they,  all  collected,  bear  the  tenth 
part  of  ite  estimation?" 

*•  That  is  a  child's  question/'  answered  the  Saracen ;  "  the  fragments  of 
one  "*  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^"*^  *^®  ®°*^'®  J®^®^ '"  *^®  ^®«^  ^^  hundreds  to 

k;^^^*'*^®"*"  replied  the  Christian  warrior,  "  the  love  which  a  true  knight 
Dinas  on  one  only,  fair  and  faithful,  is  the  gem  entire ;  the  affection  thou 
^«Sff L*Tii^^  A^7,  enslaved  wives,  and  half-wedded  slaves,  is  worthless, 

diamond." 
I  art  a  madman,  who 

'-     f,      . "  "  *«  ^^xo  ui  gold!  —Look  more  closely.    This 

IJ^  mine  would  lose  half  its  beauty  were  not  the  signet  encircled  and 
enchased  with  these  lesser  brilliants,  which  grace  it  and  set  it  off.  The 
central  diamond  is  man,  firm  and  entire,  his  value  depending  on  himself 
«K°  k'  u*°f  .  ^^^^^^  ^^  *®«8®^  jewels  are  women,  borrowing  his  lustre, 
Tou^  *u  ®  .  ?^^  ^  **^®"  ^  ^8*  8ttits  his  pleasure  or  his  convenience. 
^«i„  ti  central  stone  from  the  signet,  and  the  diamond  itself  remains  a« 
A«^  *K'  ?®.r®r'  while  the  lesser  gems  are  comparatively  of  little  value. 
^^  /®t1®  •  !u  """r  ''^^'°§  ^^  *^y  P»«^»>le ;  for,  what  sayeth  the  poet  Man- 
-^Jl'  II      ?  ^'^^^''l  ^^  "'^^  ^^^ch-  giveth  beauty  and  comeliness  to 

*^4'^;Jt!  -^  ^''T?!*'*??""  "^^  ^^°g«'  wlen  the  sun  ceases  to  shine." 
*  --!^fftf '^r^^u  '2?  9''^8a<ier,  -  thou  speakest  like  one  who  never  saw 
nZT^^Z^^  t^  *?*''r  ^^  *  "«l<^ier.  ^Believe  me,  couldst  thou  look 
K  J^Zt^l  A^'  ^  .''^^"'  *^*«^  Heaven,  we  of  th^  order  of  knights 
^J  ZiT  ^  and  devotion,  thou  wouldst  loathe  for  ever  the  poor  sensual 
•Uvee  who  form  thy  haram.  The  beauty  of  our  fair  ones  gives  poi"*  ^  our 
spears,  and  edge  to  our  swords ;  their  words  are  our  law ;  and  ks  soon  will 
a  lamp  shed  lustre  when  unkmdled,  as  a  knight  distinguish  himself  by  feat 
of  arms,  havinsr  no  mistmsa  nf  k:.  •«•._..      s  ° 
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beheld  witk  miB*  own  eves  tbose  (^muuis,  which  esn  tnxtttfotm  saeh  hnm 
warriors  into  tb«  tools  or  their  pleasare." 

"  Brave  Saracen/'  said  the  &.night,  "  if  I  were  not  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holj  Sepulchre,  it  should  be  my  pride  to  conduct  jon,  on  aseurance  of 
safety,  to  the  camp  of  Richard  of  England,  than  whom  none  knows  better 
bow  to  do  honour  to  a  noMe  foe ;  and  though  I  be  poor  and  unattended, 
yet  have  I  interest  to  secure  for  thee,  or  any  such  as  thou  seemest,  not 
safety  only,  but  respect  and  esteem.  There  shouldst  thou  see  several  of  the 
fairest  beauties  of  France  and  Britain  form  a  small  circle,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  exceeds  ten-tbousand-fold  the  lustre  of  mines  of  diamonds  such  as 
thine." 

'*Now,  b^  the  corner-stone  of  the  Oaaba,"  said  the  Saracen,  "I  will 
accept  thy  invitation  as  freely  as  it  is  given,  if  thou  wilt  postpone  thj 
present  intent ;  and,  credit  me,  brave  Nasarene,  it  were  better  for  thyself 
to  turn  back  thy  horse's  head  towards  the  camp  of  thy  people,  for,  to  travel 
towards  Jerusalem  without  a  passport,  is  but  a  wilful  casting  away  of  thy 
life." 

*'  I  have  a  pass,"  answered  the  Knight,  producing  a  parchment,  **  under 
Saladin's  hand  and  signet" 

The  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  recognized  the  seal  and  hand- 
writing of  the  renowned  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and  having  kissed  the 
paper  with  profound  respect,  he  pressed  it  to  his  forehead,  then  returned  it 
to  the  Christian,  saying,  ''Rash  Frank,  thou  hast  sinned  against  ^ine  own 
blood  and  mine,  for  not  showing  this  to  me  when  we  met." 

"  You  came  with  levelled  spear,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  had  a  troop  of  Sara> 
cens  so  assailed  me,  it  might  have  stood  with  my  honour  to  have  shown  the 
Soldan's  pass,  but  never  to  one  man." 

**  And  yet  one  man,"  said  the  Saracen,  haughtily,  "  was  enough  to  inter- 
rupt your  journey." 

**  True,  brave  Af oslem,"  replied  the  Christian ;  **  but  there  are  few  such 
as  thou  art  Such  falcons  fly  not  in  flocks,  or  if  they  do,  they  pounce  not 
in  numbers  upon  one." 

"  Thou  dost  us  but  justice,"  said  the  Saracen,  evidently  gratified  by  the 
compliment,  as  he  had  been  touched  by  the  implied  scorn  of  the  European's 
previous  boast ;  '*  from  us  thou  shouldst  have  had  no  wrong ;  but  well  was 
it  for  me  that  I  fiuled  to  slay  thee,  with  the  safeguard  of  the  king  of  kings 
upon  thy  person.  Certain  it  were,  that  the  cord  or  the  sabre  had  justly 
avenged  such  guilt."  ^ 

*' lam  glad  to  hear  that  its  influence  shall  be  availing  to  me,"  said  the 
Knight ;  "  for  I  have  heard  that  the  road  is  infested  with  robber-tribes,  who 
regard  nothing  in  comparison  of  an  opportunity  of  plunder." 

**  The  truth  has  been  told  to  thee,  brave  Christian,"  said  the  Saracen ; 
"  but  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  turban  of  the  Prophet,  that  shouldst  thou  mis* 
carry  in  any  haunt  of  such  villains,  I  will  myself  undertake  thy  reven^ 
with  five  thousand  horse ;  I  will  slay  every  male  of  them,  and  send  their 
women  into  such  distant  captivity,  that  the  name  of  their  tribe  shiUl  never 
again  be  heard  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Damascus.  I  will  sow  with 
salt  the  foundations  of  their  villaee,  and  there  shall  never  live  thing  dwell 
there,  even  from  that  time  forward." 

"I  had  rather  the  trouble  which  you  desi^  for  yourself,  were  in  reven^ 
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•Mice  with  a  holy  man,  Theodorick  of  Engaddi,  who  dwells  ainong«t  these 
wilds,  and  spends  his  life  in  the  service  of  God." 

"  I  will  at  least  see  you  safe  thither,"  said  the  Saracen. 

•*  That  would  be  pleasant  convoy  for  me,"  said  the  Christian,  "  yet  might 
endanger  the  future  security  of  the  good  father ;  for  the  cruel  hand  of  your 
people  has  been  red  with  the  blood  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  there- 
fore do  we  come  hither  in  plate  and  mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  to  open  the 
«oad  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  protect  the  chosen  saints  and  anchorites 
who  yet  dwell  in  this  land  of  promise  and  of  miracle." 

"Nasarene,"  said  the  Moslem,  "in  this  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  have 
much  belied  us,  seeing  we  do  but  after  the  word  of  Abubeker  Alwakel,  the 
■accessor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  after  him,  the  first  commander  of  true  be- 
lievers. *  Go  forth,^  he  said,  •  Yezed  Ben  Sophian/  when  he  sent  that 
tenowned  general  to  take  Syria  from  the  infidels,  *  quit  yourselves  like  men 
in  battle,  but  slay  neither  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women,  noi^  the  children. 
Waste  not  the  land,  neither  destroy  corn  and  fruit-trees,  they  are  the  gifts 
of  Allah.  Keep  faith  when  you  have  made  any  covenant,  even  if  it  be  to 
your  own  harm.  If  ye  find  holy  men  labouring  with  their  hands,  and  serv- 
ing God  in  the  desert,  hurt  them  not,  neither  destroy  their  dwellings.  But 
when  you  find  them  with  shaven  crowns,  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of 
Satan  1  smite  with  the  sabre,  slay,  cease  not  till  they  become  believers  or 
tributaries.'  As  the  Caliph,  companion  of  the  Prophet,  bath  told  us,  so 
fi^S  ^^  ^^^^t  and  those  whom  our  justice  has  smitten  are  but  the  priests 
of  Satan.  But  unto  the  good  men  who,  without  stirring  up  nation  against 
nation,  worship  sincerely  in  the  faith  of  Issa  Ben  Marian,  we  are  a  phadow 
and  a  shield ;  and  such  being  he  whom  you  seek,  even  though  the  light  of 
the  Prophet  hath  not  reached  him,  from  me  he  will  only  have  love,  favour, 
and  regard." 

T  K*  ^**^  anchorite,  whom  I  would  now  visit,"  said  the  warlike  pilffrim,  "  is, 
iTf   ^®*'*^»  ^^  priest  ,•  but  were  he  of  that  anointed  and  sacrea  order,  I 

would  prove  with  my  good  lance,  against  paynim  and  infidel " 

K*ii  ^*  ^^  ?^*  defy  each  other,  brother,"  interrupted  the  Saracen;  "we 
snail  find,  either  of  us,  enough  of  Franks  or  of  Moslemah  on  whom  to  ex- 

^'"h*!  ^^*^  ^"^^^^  *°^  ^^^^'  '^^^^  Theodorick  is  protected  both  by  Turk 
•"-  1  '^^ '  *"^'  though  one  of  strange  conditions  at  intervals,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  bears  himself  so  well  as  the  follower  of  his  own  prophet,  that  he 

""tr^  protection  of  him  who  was  sent " 

JNow,  by  Our  Lady,  Saracen,"  exclaimed  the  Christian,  "  if  thou  dares*. 

name  in  the  same  breath,  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca  with " 

An  electrical  shock  of  passion  thrilled  through  the  form  of  the  Emir ;  but 
It  was  only  momentary,  and  the  calmness  of  his  reply  had  both  dignity  and 
Teason  in  it,  when  he  said,  "  Slander  not  him  whom  thou  knowest  not ;  the 
ratber  that  we  venerate  the  founder  of  thy  religion,  while  we  condemn  the 
doctrine  which  priests  have  spun  from  it.  I  will  myself  guide  thee  to  the 
Mvern  ot  the  hermit,  which,  methinks,  without  my  help,  thou  wouldst  find 
It  a  narU  matter  to  reach.  And,  on  the  way,  let  us  leave  to  moUahs  and  to 
monks,   to  dispute  about  the  divinity  of  our  faith,  and  speak  on  themes 

wbioli  belong  to  youthful  warriors,  —  upon  batUes,  upon  beautiful  wo^ 

npoxk  0liarp  swords,  and  upon  bright  armour." 
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(Cjiapter  tjit  ^jiiri* 


Tb  I  warriors  arose  from  their  place  of  brief  rest  and  simile  refreenmenii 
and  coart-eously  aided  each  other  while  they  carefullj  replaced  and  adjusted 
the  harness,  from  which  thej  had  relieved  for  the  time  their  trusty  steeds. 
Each  seemed  familiar  with  an  employment,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  part 
of  necetisary,  and,  indeed,  of  indispensable  duty.  Each  also  seemed  to  pos- 
sess, as  far  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  animal  and  rational  species  admittod« 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  horse,  which  was  the  constant  compaDion 
of  his  travels  and  his  warfare.  With  the  Saracen,  this  familiar  intimacy 
was  a  part  of  his  early  habits ;  for,  (n  the  tents  of  the  Eastern  military 
tribes,  the  horse  of  the  soldier  ranks  next  to,  and  almost  equal  in  import 
ance  with,  his  wife  and  his  family ;  and,  with  the  European  warrior,  cir- 
cumstances, and  indeed  necessity,  rendered  his  war-horse  scarcely  less  than 
his  brother-in-arms.  The  steeds,  therefore,  suffered  themselyes  quietly  to 
be  taken  from  their  food  and  liberty,  and  neiehed  and  snuffled  fondly  around 
their  masters,  while  the^  were  adjusting  their  accoutrements  for  farther 
travel  and  additional  toil.  And  each  warrior,  as  he  prosecruted  his  own 
task,  or  assisted  with  courtesy  his  companion,  looked  with  observant  curi- 
osity at  the  equipments  of  his  fellow-traveller,  and  noted  particularly  what 
struck  him  as  peculiar  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  arranged  bis  riding  accou- 
trements. 

Ere  they  remounted  to  resume  their  journoy,  the  Christian  knight  again 
moistened  his  lips,  and  dipt  his  hands  in  the  living  fountain,  and  said  to 
his  Pagan  associate  of  the  journey — "  I  would  I  knew  the  name  of  this  de- 
licious fountain,  that  I  might  hold  it  in  my  grateful  remembrance;  for  never 
did  water  slake  m-ire  deliciously  a  more  oppressive  thirst  than  I  have  this 
day  experience  J." 

"  It  is  called  in  the  Arabic  language,''  answered  the  Saracen,  "by  a  name 
which  signifies  the  Diamond  of  tiie  I>escrt " 

"And  well  is  it  so  named,"  replied  the  Christian.  "My  native  Talley 
hath  a  thousa::d  springs,  but  not  to  one  of  them  shall  I  attach  hereafter 
such  precious  recollection  as  to  this  solitary  fount,  which  bestows  its  liquid 
treasures  where  they  are  not  only  delightful,  but  nearly  iud-*«pensable." 

"  You  say  truth,"  said  the  Saracen  ;  "  for  the  curse  is  still  on  yonder  sea 
of  death,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  drink  of  its  waves,  nor  of  the  river 
which  feeds  without  filling  it,  until  this  inhospitable  desert  be  passed." 

They  mounted,  and  pursued  their  journey  across  the  sandy  waste.  The 
ardour  of  noon  was  now  past,  and  a  light  breeze  somewhat  alleviated  the 
terrors  of  the  desert,  though  not  without  bearing  on  its  wings  an  impalpable 
dust,  which  the  Saracen  little  heeded,  though  his  heavily-armed  companion 
felt  it  as  such  an  annoyance,  that  he  hung  his  iron  casque  at  his  saddlebow, 
and  substituted  the  light  riding-cap,  termed  in  the  language  of  the  time  a 
mor(ie)\  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  an  ordinary  mortar.  They  rode 
together  fur  some  time  in  silence,  the  Saracen  performing  the  part  of  directot 
and  guide  of  the  journey,  which  he  did  by  observing  minute  marks  and 
bearings  of  the  distant  rocks,  to  a  ridge  of  which  they  were  gradually  ap 

nrnnnhinor         ITnr  n^  lifflA  fimA  Ko  aoomoH  nKa/M*Kor1  in   fKa  foalr    oa  o   T\i1#kf  nrliA** 
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wtb  in  daueer  and  in  repoBe,  and  which  I  cannot  fancv  unknown,  eren  hert 
Mttong  the  deserte  of  Palestine?" 

"It  is  not  yet  worth  publishing,"  said  the  Christian.     "  Know,  however, 

mat  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  I  am  called  Kenneth  — Kenneth  of  the 

Uuching  Leopard ;  at  home  I  have  other  titles,  but  they  would  sonnd  harsh 

m  an  Eastern  ear.     Brave  Saracen,  let  me  ask  which  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia 

W^  yo'iP  descent,  and  by  what  name  ^ou  are  known  ?" 

*  air  Kenneth,"  said  the  Moslem,  "  I  joy  that  your  name  is  such  as  my 

upa  can  easily  atter.    For  me,  I  am  no  Arab,  yet  derive  my  descent  from  a 

«ne  neither  less  wild  nor  less  warlike.    Know,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 

w  k  ^"^  Sheerkohf,  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  and  that  Kurdistan,  from 

which  I  derive  my  descent,  holds  no  family  more  noble  than  that  of  Sel* 

jook."  "^ 

, /*][^^e  heard,"  answered  the  Christian,  "  that  your  great  Soldan  daimi 
ni8  blood  from  the  same  source  ?" 

"  ^^(^nks  to  the  Prophet,  that  hath  so  far  honoured  our  mountains,  as  to 
■end  from  their  bosom  him  whose  word  is  victory,"  answered  the  Paynim. 

1  am  but  as  a  worm  before  the  King  of  Eaypt  and  Sjtia,  and  yet  in  my 
own  land  something  my  name  may  avaiL  •— Stranger,  with  how  many  men 
aidst  thou  come  on  this  warfare  ?" 

"  ^  ^^  &ith,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  with  aid  of  friends  and  kinsmen,  I 
^M  hardly  pinched  to  furnish  forth  ten  well-appointed  lances,  with  maybe 
«onie  fifty  more  men,  archers,  and  varlets  included.  Some  have  deserted  my 
unlucky  pennon  —  some  have  fallen  in  battle  —  several  have  died  of  disease 
"— *nd  one  trusty  armour-bearer,  for  whose  life  I  am  now  doing  my  pilgrim* 
*6f,»  Ijes  on  the  bed  of  sickness." 

f  .  r'  "®***'^»"  said  Sheerkohf,  "  here  I  have  five  arrows  in  my  quiver,  each 
teatbered  from  the  wing  of  an  eagle.  When  I  send  one  of  them  to  my  tents, 
ft  thousand  warriors  mount  on  horseback  —  when  I  send  another,  an  equal 
lorce  will  arise — for  the  five  I  can  command  five  thousand  men;  and  if  I 
th*^  fi?^  f^^*  ^°  thousand  mounted  riders  will  shake  the  desert.    And  with 

y  nfty  followers  thou  hast  come  to  invade  a  land  in  which  I  am  one  of  the 
meanest  I" 

■h  lif^V^^  *^®  ^^^»  Saracen,"  retorted  the  western  warrior,  "thou 
•nouldst  know  ere  thou  vauntest  thyself,  that  one  steel  glove  can  crush  a 
who^  handful  of  hornets." 

.  ,  y»  ^!**  ^t  must  first  enclose  them  within  its  grasp,"  said  the  Saracen, 
cha  *  5™h  ^^\^^  might  have  endangered  their  new  alliance,  had  he  not 
^^^t  '  •  ^^^i^^^  ^J  adding,  "  And  is  bravery  so  much  esteemed  amongst 
we  Christian  princes,  that  Sou,  thus  void  of  means,  and  of  men,  canst 
^^\**th       ?"*^^*  of  late,  to  be  my  protector  and  security  in  the  camp,  of 

"  Know,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  since  such  is  thy  style,  that  the 

If^     th    ^'*^  ^^^  tlie  Wood  of  a  gentleman,  entitle  him  to  place  him- 

se  f  wi  the  same  rank  with  sovereigns  even  of  the  first  degree,  in  so  far  as 

regards  aii  but  regal  authority  and  dominion.     Were  Richard  of  England 

2iTia     f  T""]    ^^®  *^°^^"^  ^^  *  ^^'Sht  as  poor  as  I  am,  he  could  not,  by 

"M^'^v  f    r    jT^'  <ieny  him  the  combat." 
",n    fr'^/°**/  would  like  to  look  upon  so  strange  a  scene,"  said  the  Emir, 

"^Ln^LS,"!!  *^^  We  blood  and  a  fearless  heart."  Raid  the  Christian ; 
men  pernapa  ^on  will  not  have  snoken  untruly  of  the  dianity  of  kniirht- 
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hand  and  sword,  the  fame  of  his  actions,  and  the  fixed  devotion  of  bis  hear^ 
to  the  fairest  princess  who  ever  wore  coronet  on  her  brow !" 

**  But  a  little  while  since/'  said  the  Saracen,  "  and  you  described  love  aa 
the  highest  treasure  of  the  heart  —  thine  hath  undoubtedly  been  high  and 
nobly  bestowed  ?" 

"Stranger,''  answered  the  Christian,  blushing  deeply  as  he  spoke,  "w* 
tell  not  rashly  where  it  is  we  have  bestowed  our  choicest  treasures — it  lA 
enough  for  thee  to  know,  that,  as  thou  sayest,  my  love  is  highly  and  nobly 
bestowed — ^most  highly — most  nobly ;  but  if  thou  woaldst  hear  of  love  and 
broken  lances,  venture  thyself,  as  thou  sayest,  to  the  Camp  of  the  Crusa- 
ders, and  thou  wilt  find  exercise  for  thine  ears,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  for  thy 
hands  too." 

The  Eastern  warrior,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  shaking  aloft 
his  lance,  replied,  "  Hardly,  I  fear,  shall  I  find  one  with  a  crossed  shoulder, 
who  will  exchange  with  me  the  cast  of  the  jerrid." 

"I  will  not  promise  for  that,''  replied  the  knight,  " though  there  be  in 
the  camp  certain  Spaniards,  who  have  right  good  skill  in  your  Eastern  game 
of  hurling  the  javelin/' 

"  Dogs,  and  sons  of  do^s !"  ejaculated  the  Saracen ;  **  what  have  these 
Spaniards  to  do  to  come  hither  to  combat  the  true  believers,  who,  in  their 
own  land,  are  their  lords  and  taskmasters?  with  them  I  would  mix  in  no 
warlike  pastime." 

'*  Let  not  the  knights  of  Leon  or  Asturias  hear  you  speak  thus  of  them," 
said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard ;  *'  but,"  added  he,  smiling  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  morning's  com  oat,  "  if,  instead  of  a  reed,  you  were  inclined  to 
stand  the  cast  of  a  battle-axe,  there  are  enough  of  western  warriors  who 
woul<l  *!;ratify  your  longing." 

"  By  the  beard  of  my  father,  sir,"  said  the  Saracen,  with  an  approach  to 
laughter,  **the  game  is  too  rou^h  for  mere  sport  —  I  will  never  shun  them 
in  battle,  but  my  head"  (pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow)  '*  will  not,  for  a 
while,  permit  me  to  seek  them  in  sport." 

'*  I  would  jou  saw  the  axe  of  King  Richard,"  answered  the  western  wa^ 
rior,  "  to  which  that  which  hangs  at  my  saddlebow  weighs  but  as  a  feather." 

"  We  hear  much  of  that  island  sovereign,"  said  the  Saracen ;  '*  art  thoa 
one  of  his  subjects  ?" 

"  One  of  his  followers  I  am,  for  this  expedition,"  answered  the  Knight, 
"  and  honoured  in  the  service  ;  but  not  born  his  subject,  although  a  native 
of  the  island  in  which  he  reigns." 

**  How  mean  you  ?"  said  the  Eastern  soldier ;  "  have  you  then  two  kings 
in  one  poor  island  ?" 

"  As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  such  was  Sir  Kenneth  by  birth, — 
'*  It  is  even  so ;  and  yet,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  extremities 
of  that  island  are  engaged  in  frequent  war,  the  country  can,  as  thou  seest, 
furnish  forth  such  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  as  may  go  far  to  shake  the  un- 
holy hold  which  your  master  hath  laid  on  the  cities  of  Zion." 

**  By  the  beard  of  Saladin,  Nazarene,  but  that  it  is  a  thoughtless  and 
boyish  folly,  I  could  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  your  great  Sultan,  who 
comes  hither  to  make  conquests  of  deserts  and  rocks,  and  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  them  with  those  who  have  tenfold  numbers  at  command,  while 
he  leaves  a  part  of  his  narrow  islet,  in  which  he  was  born  a  sovereign,  to 
the  dominion  of  another  sceptre  than  his.     Surely,  Sir  Kenneth,  you  and 
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Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  mxk\* 
tefed,  «*  Mea  culpa  /  mea  culpa !  what  have  I,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  to  da 
with  recollection  of  war  betwixt  Christian  nations?" 

The  rapid  expression  of  feeling  corrected  by  the  dictates  of  duty,  did  not 
escape  the  Moslem,  who,  if  he  did  not  entirely  understand  all  which  it  con- 
veyed, saw  enough  to  conyince  him  with  the  assurance,  that  Christians,  as 
well  as  Moslemah,  had  private  feelings  of  personal  pique,  and  national 
quarrels,  which  were  not  entirely  reconcilable.  But  the  Saracens  were  a 
i^ce,  polished,  perhaps,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  their  religion  permitted, 
and  particularly  capable  of  entertaining  high  ideas  of  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness ;  and  such  sentiments  prevented  his  taking  any  notice  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  Sir  Kenneth's  feelings,  in  the  opposite  characters  of  a  Scot  and 
a  Crusader. 

■^^aiiwhile,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began  to  change  around  them. 
They  were  now  turning  to  the  eastward,  and  had  reached  the  range  of 
Bteep  and  barren  hills,  which  binds  in  that  quarter  the  naked  plain,  and 
vanes  the  surface  of  the  country,  without  changing  its  steril  character. 
Sharp  rocky  oniinences  began  to  arise  around  them,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
deep  declivities,  and  ascents,  both  formidable  in  height,  and  difficult  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  path,  offered  to  the  travellers  obstacles  of  a  different 
kind  fr'^in  those  with  which  they  had  recently  contended.  Dark  caverns 
and  chasms  amongst  the  rocks,  those  grottoes  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, yawned  fearfully  on  either  side  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  Scottish 
knight  was  informed  by  the  Emir,  that  these  were  often  the  refuge  of  beasts 
of  prey,  or  of  men  still  more  ferocious,  who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
constant  war,  and  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  soldiery,  as  well  of  the 
Cross  as  of  the  Crescent,  nad  become  robbers,  and  spared  neither  rai.k  nor 
religion,  neither  sex  nor  age,  in  their  depredations. 

The^  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to  the  accounts  of  rttvages 
eommitted  by  wild  beasts  or  wicked  men,  secure  as  he  felt  himself  in  his 
own  valour  and  personal  strength;  but  he  was  struck  with  mysterious  dread, 
when  he  recollected  that  he  was  now  in  the  awful  wilderness  of  the  forty 
days'  fast,  and  the  scene  of  the  actual  personal  temptation,  wherewith  the 
Evil  Principle  was  permitted  to  assail  the  Son  of  Man.  He  withdi-ew  his 
attention  gradually  from  the  light  and  worldly  conversation  of  the  infidel 
warrior  tc:  id.:  him,  and,  however  acceptable  his  gay  and  gallant  bravery 
would  have  r33dered  him  as  a  companion  elsewhere,  Sir  Kenneth  felt  as  if, 
in  those  wildernesses  —  the  waste  and  dry  places,  in  which  the  foul  spirits 
were  wont  to  wander  when  expelled  the  mortals  whose  forms  they  possessed 
—  a  lQrare-foo'f;i  friar  would  have  been  a  better  associate  than  the  gay  but 
unbelieving  Paynim. 

These  feelings  embarrassed  him ;  the  rather  that  the  Saracen's  spirits 
appeared  to  rise  with  the  journey,  and  because  the  farther  he  penetrated 
into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  lighter  became  his  conver- 
sation, and  when  he  found  that  unanswered,  the  louder  grew  his  song.     Sir 
Kenneth  know  enough  of  the  Eastern  languages,  to  be  assured  that  he 
chanted  sonnets  of  love,  containing  all  the  glowing  praises  of  beauty,  in 
which  the  Oriental  poets  are  ■  so  fond  of  luxuriating,  and  which,  therefore, 
•were  peculiarly  unntted  for  a  serious  or  devotional  train  of  thought,  the 
feeling  best  becoming  the  Wilderness  of  the  Temptation.     With  inconsis- 
tency enough,  the  Saracen  also  sung  lays  in  praise  of  wine,  the  liquid  ruby 
of  the  Persian  poets,  and  his  gaiety  at  length  became  so  unsuitable  to  the 
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Christian,  and  bis  t'^w  as  a  pilgrim,  called  on  him  for  a  serious  and'^ 
tential  state  of  mind.     He  was  thus  greatly  perplexed,  and  nndecid 
to  act ;  and  it  was  in  a  tone  of  hasty  displeasure,  that,  at  length  hreal 
silence,  he  interrupted  the  lay  of  the  celebrated  Rudpiki,  in  which  he  pre- 
fers the  mole  on  his  mistress's  bosom  to  all  the  wealth  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand. 

**  Saracen,"  said  the  Crusader,  sternly,  '*  blinded  as  thou  art,  and  plunged 
amidst  the  errors  of  a  false  law,  thou  shouldst  yet  comprehend  that  there 
are  some  places  more  holy  than  others,  and  that  there  are  some  scenes  also^ 
in  which  the  Evil  One  hath  more  than  ordinary  power  over  sinful  mortals. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  for  what  awful  reason  this  place  —  these  rocks  —  thes* 
caTerns  with  their  gloomy  arches,  leading  as  it  were  to  the  central  abyss  — 
are  held  an  especial  haunt  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  It  is  enough,  that  I 
have  been  long  warned  to  beware  of  this  place  by  wise  and  holy  men,  to 
whom  the  qualities  of  the  unholy  region  are  well  known.  Wherefore,  Sara- 
cen, forbear  thy  foolish  and  ill-timed  levity,  and  turn  thy  thoughts  to  things 
moTfs  suited  to  the  spot ;  although,  alas,  for  thee  I  tliy  best  prayers  are  but 
as  blasphemy  and  sin." 

The  Sanicen  listened  with  some  surprise,  and  then  replied,  with  good- 
humour  and  gaiety,  only  so  far  repressed  as  courtesy  required,  "  Good  Sir 
Kenneth,  methinksyou  deal  unequally  by  your  companion,  or  else  ceremony 
is  but  indifferently  taught  amongst  your  western  tribes.  I  took  no  offence 
when  I  saw  you  gorge  hog's  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and  permitted  ;;^ou  to 
enjoy  a  treat  whicn  yon  called  your  Christian  liberty,  only  pitying  in  my 
heart  your  foul  pastimes  —  Wherefore,  then,  shouldst  thou  take  scandal, 
because  I  cheer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  a  gloomy  road  with  a  cheerfol 
verse  ?  —  What  saith  the  poet,  —  *  Song  is  like  the  aews  of  Heaven  on  the 
bosom  of  the  desert :  it  cools  the  path  of  the  traveller.' " 

**  Friend  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  I  blame  not  the  love  of  minstrelsy 
and  of  the  gat  science  ;  albeit,  we  yield  unto  it  even  too  much  room  in  our 
thoughts  when  they  should  be  bent  on  better  things.  But  prayers  and  holy 
psalms  are  better  fitting  than  lais  of  love  or  of  wine-cups,  when  men  walk 
m  this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  full  of  fiends  and  demons,  whom  the 
prayers  of  holy  men  have  driven  forth  from  the  haunts  of  humanity  to 
wander  amidst  scenes  as  accursed  as  themselves." 

*'  Speak  not  thus  of  the  Genii,  Christian,"  answered  the  Saracen,  *'  for 
know,  thou  speakest  to  one  whose  line  and  nation  drew  their  origin  from  the 
immortal  race,  which  your  sect  fear  and  blaspheme." 

"  I  well  thought,"  answered  the  Crusader,  **  that  your  blinded  race  had 
their  descent  from  the  foul  fiend,  without  whose  aid  you  would  never  have 
been  able  to  maintain  this  blessed  land  of  Palestine  against  so  many  valiant 
soldiers  of  God.  I  speak  not  thus  of  thee  in  particular,  Saracen,  but  gene- 
rally of  thy  people  and  religion.  Strange  is  it  to  me,  however,  not  that 
you  should  have  the  descent  from  the  Evil  One,  but  that  you-  should  bo^at 
of  it." 

"  From  whom  should  the  bravest  boast  of  descending,  saving  from  him 
that  is  bravest?"  said  the  Saracen ;  **  from  whom  should  the  proudest  trace 
their  line  so  well  as  from  the  Dark  Spirit,  which  would  rather  fall  headlong 
by  force,  than  bend  the  knee  by  His  will  ?  Eblis  may  be  hated,  stranger, 
but  he  must  be  feared ;  and  such  as  Eblis  are  his  descendants  of  far- 
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.Know,  brave  stranger,"  he  said,  "  that  when  the  cmel  Zobaok,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Giamschid,  held  the  throne  of  Persia,  he  tbrmed  a  leagu3 
with  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  amidst  the  secret  vaults  of  Istakhar,  vaults 
which  the  hands  of  the  elementary  spirits  had  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock 
long  before  Adam  himself  had  an  existence.     Here  he  fed,  with  daily  obla- 
tions of  human  blood,  two  devouring  serpents,  which  had  become,  accord- 
Ins  to  the  poets,  a  part  of  himself,  and  to  sustain  whom  he  levied  a  tax  of 
dsdly  human  sacrifices,  till  the  exhausted  patience  of  his  subjects  caused 
some  to  raise  up  the  scimitar  of  resistance,  like  the  valiant  Blacksmith,  and 
the  victorious  Feridoun,  by  whom  the  tyrant  was  at  length  dethroned,  and  - 
imprisoned  forever  in  the  dismal  caverns  of  the  mountain  Damavend.     But 
sre  that  deliverance  had  taken  place,  and  whilst  the  power  cf  the  blood- 
thirsty  tyrant  was  at  its  height,  tne  band  of  ravening  slaves,  whom  he  had 
sent  forth  to  purvey  victims  for  his  daily  sacrifice,  brought  to  the  vaults  of 
the  palace  of  Istakhar  seven  sisters  so  beautiful,  that  they  seemed  seven 
bouns.     These  seven  maidens  were  the  daughters  of  a  sage,  who  had  no 
treasures  save  those  beauties  and  his  own  wisdom.     The  last  was  not  suffi- 
cient t(>  foresee  this  misfortune,  the  f  )rmer  seemed  ineffectual  to  prevent  it» 
The  eldest  exceeded  not  her  twentieth  year,  the  youngest  had  ^(^'arce  attained 
her  thirteenth ;  and  so  like  were  they  to  each  other,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  distinguished  but  for  the  difference  of  height,  in  which  they  gra- 
dually rose  in  easy  gradation  above  each  other,  like  the  ascent  which  leads 
to  the  gates  of  Paradise.     So  lovely  were  these  seven  sisters  when  they  stood 
in  tbe  darksome  vault,  disrobed  of  all  clothing  saving  a  cymar  of  white  silk, 
that  their  charms  moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  not  mortal.     Thunder 
muttered,  the  earth  shook,  the  wall  of  the  vault  was  rent,  and  at  the  chasm 
entered  one  dressed  like  a  hunter,  with  bow  and  shafts,  and  followed  by  six 
others,  his  brethren.     They  were  tall  men,  and,  though  dark,  yet  comely  to 
behold,  but  their  eyes  had  more  the  glare  of  those  of  the  dead,  than  the 
li<rht  which  lives  under  the  eyelids  of  the  living.     *  Zeneib,'  said  the  leader 
of  the  band — and  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  eldest  sister  by  the  hand,  and  his 
voice  was  soft,  low,  and  melancholy, — '  I  am  Cothrob,  king  of  the  subterra^ 
nean  world,  and  supreme  chief  of  Ginnistan.     I  and  my  brethren  are  of 
those,  who,  created  out  of  the  pure  elementary  fire,  disdained,  even  at  the 
command  of  Omnipotence,  to  do  homage  to  a  clod  of  earth,  because  it  was 
called  Man.    Thou  mav'st  have  heard  of  us  as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  perse, 
cuting.     It  is  false.     We  are  by  nature  kind  and  generous  ;  only  vengeful 
when  insulted,  only  cruel  when  affronted.   ^Ye  are  true  to  those  who  trust 
us ;  and  we  have  heard  the  invocations  of  thy  father,  the  sage  Mithrasp, 
who  wisely  worships  not  alone  the  Origin  of  Good,  but  that  which  is  called 
the  Source  of  Evil.    You  and  your  sisters  are  on  the  eve  of  death  ;  but  let 
each  give  to  us  one  hair  from  your  fair  tresses,  in  token  of  fealty,  and  we 
will  carry  you  many  miles  from  hence  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  you  may 
bid  defiance  to  Zohauk  and  his  ministers.'   The  fear  of  instant  death,  saith 
the  poet,  is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet  Haroun,  which  devoured  all  other 
rods  when  transformed  into  snakes  before  the  King  of  Pharaoh;  and  the 
daughters  of  the  Persian  sage  were  less  apt  than  others  to  be  afraid  of  the 
addresses  of  a  spirit.     They  gave  the  tribute  which  Cothrob  demanded,  and 
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^Verilj,  Sir  Knight,  you  have  spoken  well — yonr  genealogy  may  be 
dreaded  and  hated,  but  it  cannot  be  contemned.  Neither  do  I  any  longer 
wonder  at  your  obstinacy  in  a  false  faith  ;  since,  doubtless,  it  is  part  of  the 
fiendish  disposition  which  hath  descended  from  your  ancestors,  those  infer- 
nal huntsmen,  as  you  have  described  them,  to  love  falsehood  rather  than 
truth ;  and  I  no  longer  marvel  that  your  spirits  become  high  and  exalted, 
and  vent  themselves  in  verse  and  in  tunes,  when  you  approach  to  the  places 
encumbered  by  the  haunting  of  evil  spirits,  which  must  excite  in  you  that 
ioyous  feeling  which  others  experience  when  approaching  the  land  of  their 
human  ancestry." 

**  By  my  father's  beard,  I  think  thou  hast  the  right,"  said  the  Saracen, 
rather  amused  than  offended  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  Christian  had 
uttered  his  reflections;  "for,  though  the  Prophet  (blessed  be  his  name!) 
hath  sown  amongst  us  the  seed  of  a  better  faith  than  our  ancestors  learned 
in  the  ghostly  halls  of  Tugrut,  yet  we  are  not  willing,  like  other  Moslemab, 
to  pass  hasty  doom  on  the  lofty  and  powerful  elementary  spirits  from  whom 
we  claim  our  origin.  These  Genii,  according  to  our  belief  and  hope,  are  not 
altogether  reprobate,  but  are  still  in  the  way  of  probation,  and  may  here- 
after be  punished  or  rewarded.  Leave  we  this  to  the  moUahs  and  the 
imaums.  Enough  that  with  us  the  reverence  of  these  spirits  is  not  altogether 
effaced  by  what  we  have  learned  from  the  Koran,  and  that  many  of  us  still 
sing,  in  memorial  of  our  fathers'  more  ancient  faith,  such  verses  as  these." 

bo  saying,  he  proceeded  to  chant  verses,  very  ancient  in  the  language  and 
structure,  which  some  have  thought  derive  their  source  from  the  worship- 
pers of  Aimanes,  the  Evil  Principle. 


AHRIMAN. 


Dakk  Ahriman.  whom  Irak  still 
Holds  orknn  of  woe  and  ill ! 

When  bending  at  thy  shrine. 
We  view  the  wuiid  with  troubled  eye. 
Where  see  we  'neath  the  extended  sky. 

An  empire  matohiufr  thine? 

If  the  Beoigner  Pi>wer  can  yield 
A' fountain  in  the  dewert  fleld, 

Where  weary  pilgrims  drink  ; 
Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 
Thine  the  toniado's  deadly  shock. 

Where  countless  navies  sink! 

Or  if  He  hid  xhv  soil  dispense 
Balsams  t^i  cheer  the  sinkinpc  sense, 

!Ii)w  few  cua  they  deliver 
Krom  lincenniRr  pains,  or  imoiir  intense. 
Red  Fever,  spitttnd  Pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver ! 

Chief  in  Man's  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 
Aud  I'requeot.  while  in  words  we  pray 

B«ir»re  another  throne, 
WhttleVr  of  specious  inrm  he  there. 
The  secret  roeaniiiv  of  the  prayer 
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Say,  hast  thoa  feelinir,  sense,  and  form, 
']%ttnder  thy  voice,  thy  garments  storm. 

As  Ji^astem  Mafd  sav; 
With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath. 
And  winits  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path. 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  T 

Or  art  thoii  mix'd  in  Nature's  sonree. 
An  ever-operating  force. 

Converting  good  to  ill : 
An  evil  principle  innate, 
Cont4>nding  with  our  better  fate, 

And  oh!  victorious  still? 

Howe'er  it  be.  dispute  is  vain. 

On  all  without  thou  hold'st  thy  reigii, 

Nor  less  on  all  within; 
Each  mortal  passion's  lieroe  carser. 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  j|,oy,  and  rear, 

I'hou  goodest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  snnny  gleam  appears, 
To  brighten  ap  our  vale  or  tears, 

Thoa  art  not  diittaut  far: 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives. 
Thi»a  whett'st  our  very  banquetrkDivss 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 


Thos  from  ttie  moment  of  oar  birth. 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth. 

Thou  rul'st  the  fate  of  men  : 
Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hour. 
And — who  dare  answer?— is  thy  power. 

Dark  Spirit!  ended  1'hkm?* 


These  verses  may  perhaps  have  been  the  not  unnatural  effusion  of  bohm 
lialf-culightened  philosopher,  who,  in  the  fabled  deity,  Arimanes,  saw  but 
the  prevalence  of  moral  and  physical  evil ;  but  in  the  ears  of  Sir  Kenneth 
of  the  Leopard,  they  had  a  different  effect,  and,  sung  as  they  were  by  one 
who  had  just  boasted  himself  a  descendant  of  demons,  sounded  very  Iik.e  an 
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•ddrem  of  worsliip  to  the  Arch-fiend  himself.  He  weighed  within  himself, 
whether,  on  hearing  such  blasphemy  in  the  very  desert  where  Satan  had 
stood  rebuked  for  demanding  homage,  taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  the  Saracen 
was  sufficient  to  testify  his  abhorrence ;  or  whether  he  was  not  rather  con- 
strained by  his  vow  as  a  Crusader,  to  defy  the  infidel  to  combat  on  the  spot, 
and  leave  him  food  for  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  when  his  attention  was 
suddenly  caught  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 

The  light  was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the  knight  still  to  discern  that 
they  two  were  no  longer  alone  in  the  forest,  but  were  closely  watched  by  a 
figure  of  great  lieight  and  very  thin,  which  skipped  over  rocks  and  bushes 
with  so  much  agility,  as,  added  to  the  wild  and  hirsute  appearance  of  the 
individual,  reminded  him  of  the  fauns  and  silvans,  whose  images  he  had 
seen  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Rome.  As  the  single-heart«d  Scotsman  had 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  these  gods  of  the  ancient  Gentiles  to  be  actually 
devils,  so  he  now  hesitated  not  to  l^lieve  that  the  blasphemous  hymn  of  the 
Saracen  had  raised  up  an  infernal  spirit. 

"But  what  recks  it!''  said  stout  Sir  Kenneth  to  himself;  "down  with  the 
fiend  and  his  worshippers  V* 

He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  same  warning  of 
defiance  to  two  enemies,  as  he  would  unquestionably  have  afforded  to  one. 
His  hand  was  upon  his  mace,  and  perhaps  the  unwary  Saracen  would  have 
been  paid  for  bis  Persian  poetry,  by  having  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the 
spot,  without  any  reason  assigned  for  it;  but  the  Scottish  knight  was  spared 
from  committing  what  would  have  been  a  sore  blot  in  his  shield  of  arms. 
The  apparition,  on  which  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  for  some  time,  had  at  first 
appeared  to  dog  their  path  by  conoealine  itself  behind  rocks  and  shrubs, 
using  those  advantages  of  the  ground  with  great  address,  and  surmounting 
its  irregularities  with  surprising  agility.  At  length,  just  as  the  Saracen 
paused  in  his  song,  the  figure,  which  was  that  of  a  tall  man  clothed  in  goat- 
skins, sprung  into  the  midst  of  the  path,  and  seized  a  rein  of  the  Saracen's 
bridle  in  either  hand,  confronting  thus  and  bearing  back  the  noble  horse, 
which,  unable  to  endure  the  manner  in  which  this  sudden  assailant  pressed 
the  long-armed  bit,  and  the  severe  curb,  which,  according  to  the  Eastern 
fashion,  was  a  solid  ring  of  iron,  reared  upright,  and  finally  fell  backwards 
on  his  master,  who,  however,  avoided  the  peril  of  the  fall,  by  lightly  throw- 
ing himself  to  one  side. 

The  assailant  then  shifted  his  grasp  from  the  bridle  of  the  horse  to  the 
throat  of  the  rider,  flung  himself  above  the  struggling  Saracen,  and,  despite 
of  his  youth  and  activity,  kept  him  undermost,  wreathing  his  long  arms 
above  those  of  his  prisoner,  who  called  out  angrily,  and  yet,  half-laughing 
at  the  same  time — "  Hamako — fool — unloose  me — this  passes  thy  privilege 
— ^unloose  me,  or  I  will  use  my  dagger." 

"  Thy  dagger!  —  infidel  dog!"  said  the  figure  in  the  goat-skins,  "hold  it 
in  thy  gripe  if  thou  canst!"  and  in  an  instant  he  wrenched  the  Saracen's 
weapon  out  of  its  owner's  hand,  and  brandished  it  over  his  head. 

•*  Help,  Nazarene !"  cried  Sheerkohf,  now  seriously  alarmed ;  "  help,  or 
the  Hamako  will  slay  me." 

"Slay  thee!"  replied  the  dweller  of  the  desert;  "and  well  hast  thou 
merited  death,  for  singing  thy  blasphemous  hymns,  not  only  to  the  praise 
of  thy  false  prophet,  who  is  the  foul  fiend's  harbinger,  but  to  the  Author 
of  Evil  himself.'' 

The  Christian  Knight  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  one  stupified,  so  strangely 
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thou  h  )Mf.tt  under  thee ;  therefore,  I  pray  thee  to  let  him  ftrise,  else  I  w2l 
do  battle  >fith  thee  in  his  behalf/' 

"And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were,"  answered  the  Hamako,  "  for  a  Orasader 
to  do  battle  in-»for  the  sake  of  an  unbaptized  dog  to  combat  one  of  his  own 
holy  faith  I  Art  tHou  come  forth  to  the  wilderness  to  fight  for  the  Crescent 
against  the  Cross?  A  goodly  soldier  of  God  art  thou  to  listen  to  those  who 
sing  the  praises  of  Satan  I'' 

Yet,  while  he  spoke  thus,  he  arose  himself,  and.  suffering  the  Saracen  to 
arise  also,  returned  him  his  cangiar,  or  ooniard. 

**  Thou  seest  to  what  a  point  of  peril  t^y  presumption  has  brought  thee," 
continued  he  of  the  goat-skins,  now  addressing  Sheerkohf,  "  and  by  what 
weak  means  thy  practised  skill  and  boasted  agility  can  be  foiled,  when  such 
U  Heayen's  pleasure.  Wherefore,  beware,  0  Ilderim  !  for  know  that,  were 
there  not  a  twinkle  in  the  star  of  thy  nativity,  which  promises  for  thee 
something  that  is  good  and  gracious  in  Heaven's  good  time,  we  two  bad 
not  parted  till  I  had  torn  asunder  the  throat  which  so  lately  thrilled  forth 
blasphemies." 

"  Hamako,"  said  the  Saracen,  without  any  appearance  of  resenting  the 
Tiolent  language,  and  yet  more  violent  assault,  to  which  he  bad  been  sub- 
jected, **  I  pray  thee,  good  Hamako,  to  beware  how  thou  dost  again  urge 
thy  privilege  over  far ;  for  though,  as  a  good  Moslem,  I  respect  those  whom 
Heaven  hath  deprived  of  ordinary  reason;  in  order  to  endow  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  I  like  not  other  men's  hands  on  the  bridle  of  my 
horse,  neither  np<in  my  own  person.  Speak,  therefore,  what  thon  wilt, 
secure  of  any  resentment  from  me ;  but  gather  so  much  sense  as  to  appr^ 
bend,  that  if  thou  shalt  again  proffer  me  any  violence,  I  will  strike  thy 
shagged  head  from  thy  meagre  snouiders. — And  to  thee,  friend  Kenneth," 
he  added,  as  he  remounted  his  steed,  "  I  must  needs  say,  that,  in  a  com- 
panion through  the  desert,  I  love  friendly  deeds  better  than  fair  words 
Of  the  last  thou  hast  given  me  enough  ;  but  it  had  been  better  to  have 
aided  me  more  speedily  in  my  struggle  with  this  Hamako,  who  had  well- 
nigh  taken  my  life  in  his  frenzy." 

'*  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Knight,  "  I  did  somewhat  fail  —  was  somewhat 
tardy  in  rendering  thee  instant  help ;  but  the  strangeness  of  the  assailant, 
the  suddenness  of  the  scene  —  it  was  as  if  thy  wild  and  wicked  lay  had 
raised  the  devil  among  us  —  and  such  was  my  confusion,  that  two  or  three 
minutes  elapsed  ere  I  could  take  to  my  weapon." 

"  Thou  art  but  a  cold  and  considerate  fnend,"  said  the  Saracen  ;  "  and, 
had  the  Hamako  been  one  grain  more  frantic,  thy  companion  had  been  slain 
by  thy  side,  to  thy  eternal  dishonour,  without  thy  stirring  a  finger  in  hit 
aid,  although  thou  satest  by,  mounted  and  in  arms." 

"  By  my  word,  Saracen,"  said  the  Christian,  "  if  thou  wilt  have  it  io 

{>lain  terms,  I  thought  that  strange  figure  was  the  devil ;  and  being  of  tbv 
ineage,  I  knew  not  what  family  secret  you  might  be  communicating  to  eacn 
other,  as  }rou  lay  lovingly  rolling  together  on  the  sand." 

"  Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Kenneth,"  said  the  Saracen :  "  for  know, 
(hat  had  my  assailant  been  in  very  deed  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  thou  wert 
b(  und  not  the  less  to  enter  into  combat  with  him  in  thy  comrade's  behalf. 
Know,  also,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of  foul  or  of  fiendish  about  the  Ha* 
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—  1  am  friend  of  the  cross,  and  fliiil  of  all  infidels,  heretics,  and  deni-wor- 
•hippers.  Avoid  ye,  avoid  yel — Down  with  Mahound,  Terma^aunt,  and 
nil  their  adherents !"— So  saying,  he  pulled  from  under  his  shaggy  garment 
a  sort  of  flail,  or  jointed  club,  bound  with  iron,  which  he  braniished  rouna 
Ilia  head  with  singular  dexterity. 

*'  Thou  see'st  thy  saint,"  said  the  Saracen,  laughing,  for  the  first  time,  a» 
the  unmiugated  astonishment  with  which  Sir  Kenneth  looked  on  the  wild 
gestures,  and  heard  the  wayward  muttering  of  Theodorick,  who,  after 
awinging  his  flail  in  every  direction,  apparently  quite  reckless  whether  it 
encountered  the  head  of  either  of  his  companions,  finally  showed  his  oun 
strength,  and  the  soundness  of  the  weapon,  by  striking  into  fragments  a 
large  stone  which  lay  near  him. 

"  This  is  a  madman,"  said  Sir  Kenneth. 

**  Not  the  worse  saint,"  returned  the  Moslem,  speaking  according  to  ths 
well-known  Eastern  belief,  that  madmen  are  under  the  influence  of  imme- 
diate inspiration.  "  Know,  Christian,  that  when  one  eye  is  extinguished, 
the  other  becomes  more  keen — when  one  hand  is  cut  off,  the  other  becomes 
more  powerful ;  so,  when  our  reason  in  human  things  is  disturbed  or  d« 
stroyed,  our  view  heavenward  becomes  more  acute  and  perfect." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in  that  of  the  hermit,  whi 
began  to  hollo  aloud  in  a  wild  chanting  tone,  —  "I  am  Theodorick  of  En- 
gaddi — I  am  the  torch-brand  of  the  desert  —  I  am  the  flail  of  the  infidels! 
The  lion  and  the  leopard  shall  be  my  comrades,  and  draw  nigh  to  my  cell 
for  shelter  ;  neither  shall  the  goat  be  afraid  of  their  fangs — I  am  the  torch 
and  the  lantern— Kyrie  Eleison  1" 

He  closed  his  song  by  a  short  race,  and  ended  that  again  by  three  forward 
bounds,  which  would  have  done  him  great  credit  in  a  gymnastic  academy, 
but  became  his  character  of  hermit  so  indifferently,  that  the  Scottish  knight 
was  altogether  confounded  and  bewildered. 

The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better.  "You  see,"  he  said, 
"  that  he  expects  us  to  follow  him  to  his  cell,  which,  indeed,  is  our  only 
place  of  refuge  for  the  night.  You  are  the  leopard,  from  the  portrait  on 
your  shield — I  am  the  lion,  as  my  name  imports — and,  by  the  goat,  alluding 
to  his  garb  of  goat-skins,  he  means  himself.  We  must  keep  him  in  sight, 
however,  for  he  is  as  fleet  as  a  dromedary." 

In  fact,  the  task  was  a  diflScult  one,  for  though  the  reverend  guide  stopped 
from  time  to  time,  and  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  encourage  them  to  come 
on»  yet,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  winding  dells  and  passes  of  the  desert, 
and  gifted  with  uncommon  activity,  which,  perhaps,  an  unsettled  state  of 
mind   kept  in  constant  exercise,  he  led  the  knights  through  chasms,  and 
along  footpaths,  where  even  the  light-armed  Saracen,  with  his  well-trained 
barb,  was  in  considerable  risk,  and  where  the  iron-sheathed  European,  and 
his  over-burdened  horse,  found  themselves  in  such  imminent  peril,  as  the 
rider   would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  the  dangers  of  a  general  action. 
Glad  he  was  when,  at  length,  after  this  wild  race,  he  beheld  the  holy  man 
who  liad  led  it  standing  in  front  of  a  cavern,  with  a  large  torch  in  his  hand, 
composed  of  a  piece  of  wood  dipped  in  bitumen,  vehich  cast  a  broad  and 
flickering  light,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous  smell. 
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At  tue  bott  .m  of  the  outer  cave,  a  small  aperture,  closed  with  a  door  of 
"ough  plank,  led  into  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  hermit,  which  was  more 
eouimodiouH.  The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a  rough  level  by  the  labour  of 
rhe  inhabitant,  and  then  streM'od  with  white  sand,  which  he  daily  sprinkled 
with  water  from  a  small  fountain  which  bubbled  out  of  the  rock  in  one 
corner,  affording,  in  that  stifling  climate,  refreshment  alike  to  the  ear  and 
the  taste.  Mattrasses,  wrought  of  twisted  flags,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  cell ; 
the  sides,  like  the  floor,  bad  been  roughly  brought  to  shape,  and  several 
herbs  and  flowers  were  hung  around  them.  Two  waxen  torches,  which  the 
hermit  lighted,  gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  place,  which  was  rendered  agree- 
able by  its  fragrance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labour  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  in  an- 
other was  a  niche  for  a  rude  statue  of  the  Virgin.  A  table  and  two  chairs 
showed  that  they  must  be  the  handywork  of  the  anchorite,  being  different 
in  their  form  from  Oriental  accommodations.  The  former  was  covered,  not 
only  with  reeds  and  pulse,  but  also  with  dried  flesh,  which  Theodorick 
assiduously  placed  in  such  arrangement  as  should  invite  the  appetite  of  his 
guests.  This  appearance  of  courtesy,  though  mute  and  expressed  by  ges- 
ture  only,  seemed  to  Sir  Kenneth  something  entirely  irreconcilable  with 
his  former  wild  and  violent  demeanour.  The  movements  of  the  hermit 
were  now  become  composed,  and  apparently  it  was  only  a  sense  of  religious 
humiliation  which  prevented  his  features,  emaciated  as  they  were  by  his 
aust§re  mode  of  life,  from  being  majestic  and  noble.  He  trode  bis  cell  as 
one  who  seemed  born  to  rule  over  men,  but  who  had  abdicated  his  empire 
to  become  the  servant  of  Heaven.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  gigantie 
size,  the  length  of  his  unshaven  locks  and  beard,  and  the  fire  of  a  deep-set 
and  wild  eye,  were  rather  attributes  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 

£ven  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  the  anchorite  with  some  veneration, 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  and  he  whispered  in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Ken- 
neth, "  The  Hamako  is  now  in  his  better  mmd,  but  he  will  not  speak  until 
we  have  eaten  —  such  is  his  vow." 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Theodorick  motioned  to  the  Scot  to 
take  his  place  on  one  of  the  low  chairs,  while  Sheerkoh/  placed  himself, 
after  the  custom  of  his  nation,  upon  a  cushion  of  mats.  The  hermit  then 
held  up  both  hands,  as  if  blessing  the  refreshment  which  he  had  placed 
before  his  guests,  and  they  proceeded  to  eat  in  silence  as  profound  as  his 
own.  To  the  Saracen  this  gravity  was  natural,  and  the  Christian  imitated 
his  taciturnity,  while  he  employed  his  thoughts  on  the  singularity  of  hie 
own  situation,  and  the  contrast  betwixt  the  wild,  furious  gesticulations,  loud 
cries,  and  fierce  actions  of  Theodorick,  when  they  first  met  him,  and  the 
demure,  solemn,  decorous  assiduity  with  which  he  how  performed  the  duties 
of  hospitality. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who  had  not  himself  eaten  a 
morsel,  removed  the  fragments  from  the  table,  and  placing  before  the  Sara- 
cen a  pitcher  of  sherbet,  assigned  to  the  Scot  a  flask  of  wine. 

"Drink,"  he  said,  *'my  children," — they  were  the  first  words  he  had 
spoken,  —  "  the  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the  Giver  is  remem- 
bered." 

Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  the  outward  cell,  probably  for  performance 
of  his  devotions,  and  left  his  guests  together  in  the  inner  apartment;  when 
Sir  Kenneth  endeavoured,  by  various  questions,  to  draw  from  Sheerkohf 
what  that  Erair  knew  concerning  his  host.     He  was  interested  by  more 
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ebameter,  be«h  the  correspondent  of  popes  and  councils ;  to  whom  hii  lei 
lers,  full  of  eloquent  fervour,  had  described  the  miseries  imposed  bj  th» 
inbelievers  upon  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  colours  scarce 
inferior  to  those  employed  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  by  the  Hermit  Peter, 
when  he  preached  the  first  Crusade.  To  find,  in  a  person  so  reverend,  and 
so  much  revered,  the  frantic  gestures  of  a  mad  fakir,  induced  the  Christian 
knight  to  pause  ere  he  could  resolve  to  communicate  to  him  certain  import- 
ant matters,  which  he  had  in  charge  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pilgrimage,  attempted  by  ^ 
route  80  unusual,  to  make  such  communications ;  but  what  he  had  thar 
night  seen,  induced  him  to  pause  and  reflect  ere  he  proceeded  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  commission.  From  the  Emir  he  could  not  extract  mach  informi^ 
kion,  but  the  general  tenor  was  as  follows :  —  That,  as  he  had  heard,  the 
hermit  had  been  once  a  brave  and  valiant  soldier,  wise  in  council,  and  for- 
tunate in  battle,  which  last  he  could  easily  believe  from  the  great  strength 
and  agility  which  he  had  often  seen  him  display ; — that  he  had  appeared  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  character  not  of  a  pilgrim,  but  in  that  of  one  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  fixed  his  residence  amid  the  scenes  of  desolation 
where  they  now  found  him,  respected  by  the  Latins  for  his  austere  devotion, 
and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  on  account  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  which 
he  displayed,  and  which  they  ascribed  to  inspiration.  It  was  fiy>m  them 
be  had  the  name  of  Hamako,  which  expresses  such  a  character  in  the 
Turkish  language.  Sheerkohf  himself  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  rank  their 
host.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  wise  man,  and  could  often  for  many  hours 
together  speak  lessons  of  virtue  or  wisdom,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  inaccuracy.  At  other  times  he  was  wild  and  violent,  but  never 
before  had  he  seen  him  so  mischievously  disposed  as  he  had  that  day  ap- 
peared to  be.  His  rage  was  chiefly  provoked  by  any  affront  to  his  religion  ; 
and  there  was  a  story  of  some  wandering  Arabs,  who  had  insulted  his  wor- 
ship and  defaced  his  altar,  and  whom  he  had  on  that  account  attacked  and 
slain  with  the  short  flail,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  lieu  of  all  other 
weapons.  This  incident  had  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was  as  much  the 
fear  of  the  hermit's  iron  flail,  as  regard  for  his  character  as  a  Hamako, 
which  caused  the  roving  tribes  to  respect  his  dwelling  and  his  chapel.  His 
fame  had  spread  so  far,  that  Saladin  had  issued  particular  orders  that  he 
should  be  spared  and  protected.  He  himself,  and  other  Moslem  lords  of 
rank,  had  visited  the  cell  more  than  once,  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  that 
they  expected  from  a  man  so  learned  as  the  Christian  Hamako,  some  in- 
sight into  the  secrets  of  futurity.  "  He  had,"  continued  the  Saracen,  "  a 
rashid,  or  observatory,  of  great  height,  contrived  to  view  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  particularly  the  planetary  system ;  by  whose  movements  and 
influences,  as  both  Christian  and  Moslem  believed,  the  course  of  human 
erents  was  regulated,  and  might  be  predicted. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sheerkohfs  information,  and  it  left 
Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt  whether  the  character  of  insanity  arose  from  the 
occasional  excessive  fervour  of  the  hermit's  zeal,  or  whether  it  was  not  alto* 
gether  fictitious,  and  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  immunities  which  it 
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Bewar  :•,  !^aracen/'  he  said ;  "  metbinks  oar  host's  imagination  wanJen 
as  well  on  ^he  subjei^b  of  names  as  upon  other  matters.  Thy  name  is  Sbe«r- 
kohf,  and  he  called  thee  but  now  by  another/' 

"  My  name,  when  in  the  tent  of  my  father,"  replied  the  Kurdman,  "  was 
Ildorim,  and  by  this  I  am  still  distinguished  by  many.  In  the  field,  and  to 
soldiers,  I  am  known  as  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  being  the  name  my  good 
sword  hath  won  for  me.  — But  hush,  the  Hamako  comes  —  it  is  to  warn  us 
to  rest — I  know  his  custom — none  must  watch  him  at  his  vigils." 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his  bosom 
as  he  stood  before  them,  said  with  a  solemn  voice, — "  Blessed  be  His  name, 
who  hath  appointed  the  quiet  night  to  follow  the  busy  day,  and  the  calm 
sleep  to  refresh  the  wearied  limbs,  and  to  compose  the  troubled  spirit  1" 

Both  warriors  replied  *'  Amen  I''  and,  arising  from  the  table,  prepared  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  couches,  which  their  host  indicated  by  waving  his 
band,  as,  making  a  reference  to  each,  he  again  withdrew  from  the  apart 
ment. 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  himself  of  his  heavy  panoply, 
his  Saracen  companion  kindly  assisting  him  to  undo  his  buckler  and  clasps, 
until  he  remained  in  the  close  dress  of  chamois  leather,  which  knights  and 
men-at-arms  used  to  wear  under  their  harness.  The  Saracen,  if  he  had  ad- 
mired the  strength  of  his  adversary  when  sheathed  in  steel,  was  now  no 
less  stru^  with  the  accuracy  of  proportion  displayed  in  his  nervous  and 
well-compacted  figure.  The  knight,  on  the  other  hand,  as,  in  exchange  of 
courtesy,  he  assisted  the  Saracen  to  disrobe  himself  of  his  upper  garments, 
that  he  might  sleep  with  more  convenience,  was,  on  his  side,  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  such  slender  proportions  and  slimness  of  figure  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  vigour  he  had  displayed  in  personal  contest. 

Each  warrior  prayed,  ere  he  addressed  himself  to  his  place  of  rest.  The 
Moslem  turned  towards  bis  kebla^  the  point  to  which  the  prayer  of  each 
follower  of  the  Prophet  was  to  be  addressed,  and  murmured  his  heathen 
orisons,  while  the  Christian,  withdrawing  from  the  contamination  df  the 
infidel's  neighbourhood,  placed  his  huge  cross-handled  swoM  upright,  and 
kneeling  before  it  as  the  sign  of  salvation,  told  his  rosary  with  a  devotion, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  throush  which  he  bad 
passed,  and  the  dangers  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Both  warriors,  worn  by  toil  and  travel,  were  soon  fast  asleep 
each  on  his  separate  pallet. 


(CjiaptEr  t^e  /ourtlf. 

KiNNXTH  the  Scot  was  uncertain  how  long  bis  senses  had  been  lost  in 
psofound  repose,  when  he  was  roused  to  recollection  by  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion on  his  chest,  which  at  first  suggested  a  flitting  dream  of  struggling 
with  a  powerful  opponent,  and  at  length  recalled  him  fully  to  his  senses. 
He  was  about  to  demand  who  was  there,  when,  opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld 
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Arise/'  he  coniiniied,  "put  on  thy  mantle — speak  net,  bat  tread  lightlj 
and  follow  me." 

Sir  Kenneth  arose,  and  took  his  sword. 

"It  needs  not/'  answered  the  anchorite,  in  a  whisper;  "we  are  go'in^ 
where  spiritual  arms  avail  much,  and  fleshly  weapons  are  but  as  the  reed 
and  the  decayed  gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  sword  by  the  bedside  as  before,  and,  armed 
only  with  his  dag^irer,  from  which  in  this  perilous  country  he  never  parted, 
prepared  to  attend  his  mysterious  host. 

The  hermi^  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  was  followed  by  the  knight, 
still  under  some  uncertainty  whether  the  dark  form  which  glided  on  before 
to  show  him  the  path,  was  not,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a  disturbed  dream. 
They  passed,  like  shadows,  into  the  outer  apartment,  without  disturbing 
the  paynim  Emir,  who  lay  still  buried  in  repose.     Before  the  cross  and 
ftltar,  in  the  outward  room,  a  lamp  was  stilt  burning,  a  missal  was  dis- 
played, and  on  the  floor  lay  a  discipline,  or  penitential  scourge  of  small 
eord  and  wire,  the  lashes  of  which  were  stained  with  recent  blood,  a  token, 
no  doubt,  of  the  severe  penance  of  the  recluse.     Here  Theodorick  kneeled 
down,  and  pointed  to  the  knight  to  take  his  place  beside  him  upon  the  sharr 
flints,  which   seemed  placed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  posture  of 
reverential  devotion  as  uneasy  as  possible ;  he  read  many  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  three  of  the  pen* 
itential  psalms.    These  last  he  intermixed  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  con- 
'vulsive   throbs,  which  bore  witness  how  deeply  he  felt  the  divine  ptoetry 
which  he  recited.    The  Scottish  knight  assisted  with  profound  sincerity  at 
these  acts  of  devotion,  his  opinions  of  his  host  beginning,  in  the  meantime, 
to  he  so  much  changed,  that  he  doubted  whether,  from  the  severity  of  hib 
penance,  and  the  ardour  of  his  prayers,  he  ought  not  to  regard  him  as  a 
saint ;   and  when  they  arose  from  the  ground,  he  stood  with  reverence  be- 
fore  him,  as  a  pupil  before* an  honoured  master.     The  hermit  was  on  his 
side  silent  and  abstracted,  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

'*  Look  into  yonder  recess,  my  son,"  he  said,  pointing  to  ^e  farther  corner 
of  the  cell ;  "there  thou  wilt  find  a  veil  —  bring  it  hither." 

The  knight  obeyed;  and,  in  a  small  aperture  cut  out  of  the  wall,  and 
secured  with  a  door  of  wicker,  he  found  the  veil  inquired  for.  When  he 
brought  it  to  the  light,  he  discovered  that  it  was  torn,  and  soiled  in  some 
places  with  some  dark  substance.  The  anchorite  looked  at  it  with  a  deep 
bat  smothered  emotion,  and  ere  he  could  speak  to  the  Scottish  knight,  was 
eompelled  to  vent  his  feelings  in  a  convulsive  groan. 

**  Thou  art  now  about  to  look  upon  the  richest  treasure  that  the  earth  pos- 
setsses,"  he  at  length  said ;  "  woe  is  me,  that  my  eyes  are  unworthy  to  be 
lifted  towards  it  I  Alas !  I  am  but  the  vile  and  despised  sign,  which  points 
oat  to  the  wearied  traveller  a  harbour  of  rest  and  security,  but  must  itself 
remain  for  ever  without  doors.  In  vain  have  I  fled  to  the  very  depths  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  very  bosom  of  the  thirsty  desert  Mine  enemy  hath  found 
me  >«-  even  he  whom  I  have  denied  has  pursued  me  to  my  fortresses." 

He  paused  again  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the  Scottish  knight,  said^ 
in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  "  You  bring  me  a  greeting  from  Eichard  of  Eng- 
land ?" 

**  I  come  from  the  Council  of  Christian  Princes,"  said  the  knight  r  " ' 
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the  dontinel  ape  a  bis  poet — and  mine  is  an  important  one— challenge*  flKend 

as  well  as  foe." 

He  tben  moved  forward  with  the  lamp,  leading  the  way  into  the  room 
which  they  had  left.  The  Saracen  lay  on  hir  couch,  still  fast  asleep.  The 
hermit  paused  by  his  side,  and  looked  down  on  him." 

"  He  sleeps/'  he  said,  **  in  darkness,  and  must  not  be  awakened. 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  convey  the  idea  of  profound  repoee. 
One  arm,  fluns  across  his  body,  as  he  lay  with  his  face  half  turned  to  the 
wall,  concealed,  with  its  loose  and  long  sleeve,  the  greater  part  of  his  face; 
but  the  high  forehead  was  yet  visible.  Its  nerves,  which  daring  his  wakinc 
hours  were  so  uncommonly  active,  were  now  motionless,  as  if  the  face  had 
been  composed  of  dark  marble,  and  his  long  silken  eyelashes  closed  over 
his  piercing  and  hawk-like  eyes.  The  open  and  relaxed  hand,  and  the  deep, 
regular,  and  soft  breathine,  gave  all  tokens  of  the  most  profound  repoee. 
The  slumberer  formed  a  singular  group  alon^  with  the  tall  forms  oi  the 
hermit  in  his  shaggy  dress  of  goat-skins,  beanng  the  lamp,  and  the  knight 
in  his  close  leathern  coat ;  the  former  with  an  austere  expression  of  ascetic 
gloom,  the  latter  with  anxious  curiosity  deeply  impressed  on  his  manly 
features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  the  hermit,  in  the  same  low  tone  as  before,  and 
repeating  the  words,  though  he  had  changed  the  meaning  from  that  which 
is  literal  to  a  metaphorical  sense,  —  "  He  sleep  in  darkness,  but  there  shall 
be  for  him  a  day-spring.  —  0,  Ilderim,  thy  waking  thoughts  are  yet  as  vain 
and  wild  as  those  which  are  wheeling  their  giddy  dance  through  thy  sleep- 
ing brain ;  but  the  trumpet  shall  be  heard,  and  the  dream  shall  be  dis- 
solved." 

So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  follow  him,  the  hermit  went  to- 
wards the  altar,  and  passing  behind  it,  pressed  a  spring,  which,  opening  with- 
out noised  showed  a  small  iron  door  wrought  on  the  side  of  the  cavern,  so  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  unless  upon  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The  hermit, 
ere  he  ventured  fully  to  open  the  door,  dropt  some  oil  on  the  hinges,  which 
the  lamp  supplied.  A  small  staircase,  hewn  in  the  rock,  was  discovered, 
when  the  iron  door  was  at  length  completely  opened. 

"  Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,"  said  the  hermit,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  **  and 
blind  mine  eyes ;  for  I  may  not  look  on  the  treasure  which  thou  art  pre- 
sently to  behold,  without  sm  and  nresuniption." 

Without  reply,  the  knight  hastily  muffled  the  recluse's  head  in  the  veil, 
and  the  latter  began  to  ascend  the  staircase  as  one  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  way  to  require  the  use  of  light,  while  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  lamp 
to  the  Scot,  who  followed  him  for  many  steps  up  the  narrow  ascent  At 
length  they  rested  in  a  small  vault  of  irregular  form,  in  one  nook  of  which 
the  staircase  terminated,  while  in  another  corner  a  corresponding  stair  waa 
seen  to  continue  the  ascent.  In  a  third  angle  was  a  Gothic  door,  very  rudely 
ornamented  with  the  usual  attributes  of  clustered  columns  and  carving,  and 
defended  by  a  wicket,  strongly  guarded  with  iron,  and  studded  with  large 
nails.  To  this  last  point  the  hermit  directed  his  steps,  which  seemed  to 
falter  as  he  approached  it. 

*'  Put  off  thy  shoes,"  he  said  to  his  attendant ;  **  the  ground  on  which 
thou  standest  is  holy.  Banish  from  thy  innermost  heart  each  profane  and 
carnal  thought,  for  to  harbour  such  while  in  this  place,  were  a  deadly  im- 
piety." 

The  knight  laid  aside  his  shoes  as  he  was  commanded,  and  the  hermit 
stood  in  the  meanwhile  as  if  communing  with  his  soul  in  secret  prayer,  and 
when  he  again  moved,  commanded  the  knight  to  knock  at  the  wicket  three 
times.  He  did  so.  The  door  opened  spontaneously,  at  least  Sir  Kenneth 
beheld  no  one,  and  his  senses  were  at  once  assailed  by  a  stream  ff  the  purest 
light,  and  by  a  strong  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  the  richest  perramee. 
M  stepped  two  or  three  paces  back,  and  it  was  the  space  oi  a  minale  ere 
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he  recovered  the  dazzJing  and  overpowering  effects  of  the  sadden  chang> 
from  darkness  to  light. 

When  he  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this  brilliant  lustre  ^-zis  dis^ 
played,  he  perceived  that  the  light  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  silvet 
tamps,  fed  with  purest  oil,  and  sending  forth  the  richest  odours,  hanging  by 
silver  chains  from  the  roof  of  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  hewn,  like  most  part 
of  the  hermit's  singular  mansion,  out  of  the  sound  and  solid  rock.  But, 
whereas,  in  every  other  place  which  Sir  Kenneth  had  seen,  the  labour  em- 

Eloyed  u|)on  the  rock  had  been  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  description,  it 
ad  in  this  chapel  employed  the  invention  and  the  chisels  of  the  most  able 
architects.  The  groined  roof  rose  from  six  columns  on  each  side,  carved 
with  the  rarest  skill ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  crossings  of  the  concave 
arches  were  bound  together,  as  it  were,  with  appropriate  ornaments,  were 
all  in  the  finest  tone  of  the  architecture,  and  of  the  age.  Corresponding  to 
the  line  of  pillars,  there  were  on  each  side  six  richly  wrought  niches,  each 
of  which  contained  the  image  of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

At  the  upper  and  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  stood  the  altar,  behind  whioh 
a  very  rich  curtain  of  Persian  silk,  embroidered  deeply  with  gold,  covered 
a  recess,  containing,  unquestionably,  some  image  or  relic  of  no  ordinarr 
sanctity,  in  honour  of  whom  this  singular  place  of  worship  had  been  erected. 
Under  the  persuasion  that  this  must  be  the  case,  the  knight  advanced  to  the 
shrine,  and  kneeling  down  before  it,  repeated  his  devotions  with  fervency, 
during  which  his  attention  was  disturbed  by  the  curtain  being  suddenly 
raised,  or  rather  pulled  aside,  how  or  by  whom  he  saw  not ;  but  in  the  niche 
which  was  thus  disclosed,  he  beheld  a  cabinet  of  silver  and  ebony,  with  % 
double  folding  door,  the  whole  formed  into  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a 
Gothic  church. 

As  he  gazed  with  anxious  curiosity  on  the  shrine,  the  two  folding  doors 
also  flew  open,  discovering  a  large  piece  of  wood,  on  whioh  were  blazoned 
the  words.  Vera  Crux,  at  the  same  time  a  choir  of  female  voices  sung 
Gloria  Patri.  The  instant  the  strain  had  ceased,  the  shrine  was  closed, 
and  the  curtain  again  drawn,  and  the  knight  who  knelt  at  the  altar  might 
now  continue  his  devotions  undisturbed,  in  honour  of  the  holy  relic  which 
had  been  just  disclosed  to  his  view.  He  did  this  under  the  profound  im- 
pression of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  his  own  eyes,  an  awful  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  it  was  some  time  ere,  concluding  his  ori 
sons,  he  arose,  and  ventured  to  look  around  him  for  the  hermit,  who  had 
guided  him  to  this  sacred  and  mysterious  spot.  He  beheld  him,  his  head 
still  muffled  in  the  veil,  which  he  had  himself  wrapped  around  it,  couching, 
like  a  rated  hound,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  chapel ;  but  apparently,  with- 
out venturing  to  cross  it ;  the  holiest  reverence,  the  most  penitential  remorse, 
was  expressed  by  his  posture,  which  seemed  that  of  a  man  borne  down  and 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  burden  of  his  inward  feelings.  It  seemed  to 
the  Scot,  that  only  the  sense  of  the  deepest  penitence,  renjorse,  and  humil- 
iation, could  have  thus  prostrated  a  frame  so  strong,  and  a  spirit  so  fiery. 

He  approached  him  as  if  t-o  speak,  but  the  recluse  anticipated  his  pur- 
pose, murmuring  in  stifled  tones,  from  beneath  the  fold  in  which  his  head 
was  muffled,  and  which  sounded  like  a  voice  proceeding  from  the  cerements 
of  a  corpse, — "  Abide,  abide — happy  thou  that  may'st— the  vision  is  not  yet 
ended."  —  So  saying,  he  reared  himself  from  the  ground,  drew  back  from 
the  threshold  on  which  he  had  hitherto  lain  prostrate,  and  closed  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  which,  secured  by  a  spring  bolt  within,  the  snap  of  which 
resounded  through  the  place,  appeared  so  much  like  a  part  of  the  living 
rock  from  which  the  cavern  was  hewn,  that 'Kenneth  could  hardly  discern 
where  the  aperture  had  been.  He  was  now  alone  in  the  lighted  chapel, 
whioh  contained  the  relic  to  which  he  had  lately  rendered  his  homage, 
without  other  arms  than  his  dagger,  or  other  companion  thau  his  p iou9 
Uioughts  and  dauntless  courage 

2t2 
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UD<M;rtoJii  'vibat  was  next  to  happen,  but  resolved  to  Abide  the  ooorae  of 
frfents,  Sir  Kenneth  paced  the  solitary  chapel  till  atTbat  the  time  of  th* 
^.^rliest  cock  crowing.  At  this  dead  season,  when  night  and  morniag  met 
together,  he  heard,  but  from  what  quarter  he  could  not  discover,  the  sound 
of  such  a  small  silver  bell  as  is  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in  the 
ceremony,  or  sacrifice,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  mass.  The  hour  and 
the  place  rendered  the  sound  fearfully  solemn,  and,  bold  as  he  was,  the 
knight  withdrew  himself  into  the  farther  nook  of  the  chapel,  at  the  end 
opposite  to  the  altar,  in  order  to  observe,  without  interruption,  the  cons^ 
^uences  of  this  unexpected  signal. 

He  did  not  wait  long  ere  the  silken  cortain  was  again  withdrawn,  and 
the  relic  again  presented  to  his  view.  As  he  sunk  reverentially  on  his  knee, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  the  lauds,  or  earliest  office  of  the  Catholic  church, 
0ung  by  female  voices,  which  united  together  in  the  performance  as  thej 
had  done  in  the  former  service.  The  knight  was  soon  aware  that  the  voices 
were  no  longer  stationary  in  the  distance,  but  approached  the  chapel  and 
became  louder,  when  a  door,  imperceptible  when  closed,  like  that  by  which 
he  had  himself  entered,  openea  on  the  other  side  of  the  vaalt,  and  gave 
the  tones  of  the  choir  more  room  to  swell  along  the  ribbed  arches  of  the 
roof. 

The  knight  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  opening  with  breathless  anxiety,  and, 
continuing  to  kneel  in  the  attitude  of  devotion  which  the  place  and  scene 
required,  expected  the  consequence  of  these  preparations.  A  procession 
appeared  about  to  issue  from  the  door.  First,  four  beautiful  boys,  whose 
arms,  neck,  and  legs  were  bare,  showing  the  bronze  complexion  of  the  East, 
and  contrasting  with  the  snow-white  tunics  which  they  wore,  entered  the 
chapel  by  two  and  two.  The  first  pair  bore  censers,  which  they  swung 
from  side  to  side,  adding  double  fragrance  to  the  odours  with  which  the 
chapel  already  was  impregnated.     The  second  pair  scattered  flowers. 

After  these  followed,  in  due  and  majestic  order,  the  females  who  com- 
posed the  choir ;  six,  who,  from  their  black  scapularies,  and  black  veils 
'^ver  their  white  garments,  appeared  to  be  professed  nuns  of  the  order  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  and  as  many  whose  veils,  being  white,  argued  them  to  be 
novices,  or  occasional  inhabitants  in  the  cloister,  who  were  not  as  yet  bound 
to  it  by  vows.  The  former  held  in  their  hands  large  rosaries,  while  the 
young  and  lighter  figures  who  followed,  carried  each  a  chaplet  of  red  and 
white  roses.  Thev  moved  in  procession  around  the  chapel,  without  appear- 
ing to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  Kenneth,  although  passing  so  near  him 
that  their  robes  almost  touched  him ;  while  they  continued  to  sing,  the 
knight  doubted  not  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  cloisters  where  the  noble 
Christian  maidens  had  formerly  openly  devoted  themselves  to  the  services 
of  the  church.  Most  of  them  had  been  suppressed  since  the  Mahometans 
had  reconquered  Palestine,  but  many,  purchasing  connivance  by  presents, 
or  receiving  it  from  the  clemency  or  contempt  of  the  victors,  still  continued 
to  observe  in  private  the  ritual  to  which  their  vows  had  consecrated  them. 
Yet,  though  Kenneth  knew  this  to  be  the  case,  the  solemnity  of  the  place 
and  hour,  the  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  votaresses,  and 
the  visionary  manner  in  which  they  moved  past -him,  had  >u  h  influence  on 
bis  imagination,  that  he  could  scarce  conceive  that  the  fair  pi'ai  ession  which, 
he  beheld  was  formed  of  creatures  of  this  world,  so  much  did  they  resemble 
a  choir  of  supernatural  beings,  rendering  homage  to  the  universal  objeet 
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which  he  kneeled,  one  of  the  white-stoled  maidene,  us  nhf.  glided  bj  him, 
detached  from  the  chaplet  which  she  carried  a  rose  bud,  which  dropped 
froni  her  fingers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  on  the  foot  of  Sir  Kenneth.  The 
knight  started  as  if  a  dart  had  suddenly  struck  his  person ;  for,  when  th^ 
mind  is  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  feeling  and  expectation,  the  slightest 
incident,  if  unexpected,  gives  fire  to  the  train  which  imagination  has  already 
laid.  But  he  suppressed  his'  emotion,  recollecting  how  easily  an  incident 
80  indifferent  might  have  happened,  and  that  it  was  only  the  uniform  mo- 
notony of  the  movement  of  the  choristers,  which  made  the  inoident  in  the 
■lightest  desree  remarkable. 

Still,  while  the  procession,  for  the  third  time,  surrounded  the  chapel,  the 
thoughts  and  the  eyes  of  Kenneth  followed  exclusively  the  one  among  the 
novices  who  had  dropped  the  rose-bud.  Her  step,  her  face,  her  form,  were 
B(>  completely  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  choristers,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  perceive  the  least  marks  of  individuality,  and  yet  Kenneth's  heart 
throbbed  like  a  bird  that  would  burst  from  its  cage,  as  if  to  assure  him,  by 
its  sympathetic  suggestions,  that  the  female  who  held  the  right  file  on  the 
second  rank  of  the  novices,  was  dearer  to  him,  not  only  than  all  the  rest 
that  were  present,  but  than  the  whole  sex  besides.  The  romantic  passion 
of  love,  as  it  was  cherished,  and  indeed  enjoined,  by  the  rules  of  chivalry, 
associated  well  with  the  j»o  less  romantic  feelings  of  devotion ;  and  they 
might  be  said  much  more  to  enhance  than  to  counteract  each  other.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  glow  of  expectation,  that  had  something  even  of  a 
religious  character,  that  Sir  Kenneth,  his  sensations  thrilling  from  his  heart 
to  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  expected  some  second  sign  of  the  presence  of  one, 
who  he  stronglv  fancied,  haa  already  bestowed  on  him  the  first.  Short  as 
the  space  was  auring  which  the  procession  again  completed  a  third  peram- 
bulation of  the  chapel,  it  seemed  an  eternity  to  Kenneth.  At  length  the 
form,  which  he  had  watched  with  such  devoted  attention,  drew  nigh — there 
was  no  difference  betwixt  that  shrouded  fisure  and  the  others,  with  whom 
it  moved  in  concert  and  in  unison,  until,  just  as  she  passed  for  the  third 
time  the  kneeling  Crusader,  a  part  of  a  little  and  well-proportioned  hand, 
so  beautifully  formed  as  to  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  perfect  proportions 
of  the  form  to  which  it  belonged,  stole  through  the  folds  of  the  gauze,  like 
a  moonbeam  through  the  fleecy  cloud  of  a  summer  night,  and  again  a  rose- 
bud lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  be  accidental — it  could  not  be  fortuitous 
the  resemblance  of  that  half-seen,  but  beautiful  female  hand,  with  one  which 
his  lips  had  once  touched,  and,  while  they  touched  it,  had  internally  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  lovely  owner.  Had  farther  proof  been  wanting,  there  was 
the  glimmer  of  that  matchless  ruby  ring  on  that  snow-white  finger,  whose 
invaluable  worth  Kenneth  would  yet  have  prized  less  than  the  slightest 
si^  which  that  finger  could  have  made  —  and,  veiled  too,  as  she  was,  he 
might  see,  by  chance,  or  by  favour,  a  stray  curl  of  the  dark  tresses,  ei^ch 
hair  of  which  was  dearer  to  him  a  hundred  times  than  a  chain  of  massive 
gold.  It  was  the  lady  of  his  love  I  But  that  she  should  be  here  —  in  the 
8avag3  and  sequestered  desert -^  among  vestals,  who  rendered  themselves 
habitants  of  wilds  and  of  caverns,  that  they  might  perform  in  secret  those 
Christian  rites  which  they  dared  not  assist  in  openly  —  that  this  should  be 
BO— in  truth  and  in  reality — seemed  too  incredible — it  must  be  a  dream — a 
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pable,  than  that  which  almost  immediately  enveloped  the  external  sense ; 
for  the  last  chorister  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  throshold  of  the  door,  tban 
it  shut  with  a  lond  sound;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  voices  of  the  choir 
were  silent,  the  lights  of  the  chapel  were  at  once  extinguished,  and  Sir 
Kenneth  remained  solitary,  and  in  total  darkness.  But  to  Kenneth,  soli- 
tude, and  darkness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  mysterious  situation,  were 
as  nothing — he  thought  not  of  them — cared  not  for  them — cared  for  nought 
in  the  world  save  the  flitting  vision  which  had  just  glided  past  him,  and  the 
tokens  of  her  favour  which  she  had  bestowed.  To  grope  on  the  floor  for  the 
buds  which  she  had  dropped — to  press  them  to  his  lips — to  his  bosom — ^now 
alternately,  now  together  —  to  rivet  his  lips  to  the  coM  stones  on  which,  as 
near  as  he  could  judge,  she  had  so  lately  stept  —  to  play  all  the  extrava- 
gances which  strong  affection  suggests  and  vindicates  to  those  who  yield 
themselves  up  to  it,  were  but  the  tokens  of  passionate  love,  proper  to  all 
ages.  But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  times  of  chivalry,  that  in  his  wildest  rap- 
ture the  knight  imagined  of  no  attempt  to  follow  or  to  trace  the  object  of 
such  romantic  attachment ;  that  he  tnought  of  her  as  of  a  deity,  who, 
having  deigned  to  show  herself  for  an  instant  to  her  devoted  worshipper, 
had  again  returned  to  the  darkness  of  her  sanctuary  —  or  as  an  influential 
planet,  which,  having  darted  in  some  auspicious  minute  one  favourable  ray, 
wrapped  itself  again  in  its  veil  of  mist.  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his 
love  were  to  him  those  of  a  superior  being,  who  was  to  move  without  watch 
or  control,  rejoibe  him  by  her  appearance,  or  depress  him  by  her  absence, 
animate  him  by  her  kindness,  or  drive  him  to  despair  by  her  cruelty — all  at 
her  own  free  will,  and  without  other  importunity  or  remonstrance  tban  that 
expressed  by  the  most  devoted  services  of  the  heart  and  sword  of  the  cham- 

Sion,  whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to  fulfil  her  commands,  and,  by  the  splen- 
our  of  his  own  achievements,  to  exalt  her  fame. 

Such  were  the  rules  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  love  which  was  its  ruling 
principle.  But  Sir  Kenneth's  attachment  was  rendered  romantic  by  other 
and  still  more  peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  i(ever  even  heard  the  sound 
of  his  lady's  voice,  though  he  had  often  beheld  her  beauty  with  rapture. 
She  moved  in  a  circle,  which  bis  rank  of  knighthood  permitted  him  indeed 
to  approach,  but  not  to  mingle  with ;  and  highly  as  he  stood  distinguished 
for  warlike  skill  and  enterprise,  still  the  poor  Scottish  soldier  was  compelled 
to  worship  his  divinity  at  a  distance,  almost  as  great  as  divides  the  Persian 
from  the  sun  which  he  adores.  But  when  was  the  pride  of  woman  too  lofty 
to  overlook  the  passionate  devotion  of  a  lover,  however  inferior  in  degree? 
Her  eye  had  been  on  him  in  the  tournament,  her  ear  had  heard  his  praises 
in  the  report  of  the  battles  which  were  daily  fought ;  and  while  count,  duke, 
and  lord,  contended  for  her  grace,  it  flowed,  unwillingly  perhaps  at  first,  or 
even  unconsciously,  towards  the  poor  Knight  of  the  lieopard,  who,  to  sup- 
port his  rank,  had  little  besides  his  sword.  When  she  looked,  and  when 
she  listened,  the  lady  saw  and  heard  enough  to  encourage  her  in  her  par- 
tiality, which  had  at  first  crept  on  her  unawares.  If  a  knight's  personal 
beauty  was  praised,  even  the  most  prudish  dames  of  the  military  court  of 
Ritgland  would  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  Kenneth  ;  and 
it  oftentimes  happened,  that  notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  lareessefl 
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•nd  nure  convinced  of  his  personal  devotion  to  herself,  and  more  and  man 
certain  in  her  mind,  that  in  Kenneth  of  Scotland  she  beheld  tbe  fated  knight 
doomed  to  share  with  her  through  weal  and  woe  — and  the  prospect  looked 
gloomy  and  dangerous  — the  passionate  attachment  to  which  the  poets  of 
the  age  ascribed  such  universal  dominion,  and  which  its  manners  and 
morals  placed  nearly  on  the  same  rank  with  devotion  itself. 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  our  readers.  When  Edith  beoame 
aware  of  the  state  of  her  own  sentiments,  chivabrous  as  were  her  senti* 
fi*!r^'  J®<5oming  a  maiden  not  distant  from  the  throne  of  England  —  graU- 
fied  as  her  pride  must  have  been  with  the  mute  though  unceasing  homage 
rendered  to  her  by  the  knight  whom  she  had  distinguished,  there  were 
moments  when  the  feelings  of  the  woman,  loving  and  beloved,  murmured 
against  the  restraints  of  state  and  form  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and 
when  she  almost  blamed  the  timidity  of  her  lover,  who  seemed  resolved  not 
to  infringe  them.  The  etiquette,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  of  birth  and  rank, 
had  drawn  aronnd  her  a  magical  circle,  beyond  which  Sir  Kenneth  might 
indeed  bow  and  gaze,  but  within  which  he  could  no  more  pass,  than  an 
evoked  spiri-t  can  transgress  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  rod  of  a 
powerful  enchanter.  The  thought  involuntarily  pressed  on  her  that  she 
herself  must  venture,  were  it  but  the  point  of  her  fairy  foot,  beyond  the 
prescribed  boundary,  if  she  ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover,  so  reserved  and 
bashful,  an  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  favour,  as  but  to  salute  her  shoe-tie. 
There  was  an  example,  the  noted  precedent  of  the  "  King's  daughter  of 
Hungary,"  who  thus  generously  encouraged  the  "  Squire  of  low  degree ;" 
and  Edith,  though  of  kingly  blood,  was  no  King's  daughter,  any  more  than 
her  lover  was  of  low  degree  —  fortune  had  put  no  such  extreme  barrier  in 
obstacle  to  their  affections.  Something,  however,  within  the  maiden's 
bosom — that  modest  pride,  which  throws  fetters  even  on  love  itself— forbade 
her,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  condition,  to  make  those  ad- 
vances, which,  in  every  case,  delicacy  assigns  to  the  other  sex ;  above  all. 
Sir  Kenneth  was  a  knight  so  gentle  and  honourable,  so  highly  accom- 
plished, as  her  imagination  at  least  suggested,  together  with  the  strictest 
feelings  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  her,  that  however  constrained 
her  attitude  might  be  while  receiving  his  adorations,  like  the  image  of  some 
deity,  who  is  neither  supposed  to  feel  nor  to  reply  to  the  homage  of  its 
votaries,  still  the  idol  feared  that  to  step  prematurely  from  her  pedestal, 
would  be  to  degrade  herself  in  the  eves  of  her  devoted  worshipper. 

Yet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idol  can  even  discover  signs  of  appro- 
bation in  the  rigid  and  immovable  features  of  a  marble  image,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  something,  which  could  be  as  favourably  interpreted,  glanced 
from  the  bright  eye  of  the  lovely  Edith,  whose  beauty,  indeed,  consisted 
rather  more  in  that  very  power  of  expression,  than  on  absolute  regularity 
of  contour,  or  brilliancy  of  complexion.  Some  light  marks  of  distinction 
had  escaped  from  her,  notwithstanding  her  own  jealous  vigilance,  else  how 
oould  Sir  Kenneth  have  so  readily,  and  so  undoubtingly,  recognized  the 
lovely  hand,  of  which  scarce  two  fingers  were  visible  from  under  the  veil,  or 
bow  could  he  have  rested  so  thoroughly  assured  that  two  flowers,  successively 
dropt  on  the  spot,  were  intended  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  his  lady-r 
love  ?     By  what  train  of  observation  —  bv  what  secret  signs,  looks,  or  geV 
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neoessarily  were,  by  long  intervals  of  apparent  coldness,  during  whicb, 
either  the  fear  of  exciting  the  observation  of  others,  and  thus  drawing 
danger  upon  her  lover,  or  that  of  sinking  in  his  esteem  bj  seeming  too 
willing  to  be  won,  made  her  behave  with  indifference,  as  if  unobservant  of 
his  presence. 

This  narrative,  tedious  perhaps,  but  which  the  story  renders  necessary, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  state  of  intelligence,  if  it  deserves  so  strong  a 
name,  betwixt  the  lovers,  when  Edith's  unexpected  appearance  in  the  ohapel 
produtfod  80  powerful  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  her  knight. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^K^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Their  neeromaatic  foriiM  in  vain 
Hannt  as  on  the  tented  plain; 
We  bid  these  ppectre  shapes  araQnt, 
Ashtaroth  and  Termagannt. 

WARTOir. 

Tbb  most  profound  siknce,  the  deepest  darkness,  continued  to  brood  fat 
more  than  an  hour  over  the  chapel  in  which  we  left  the  Knight  of  the  Leo- 
pard still  kneeling,  alternately  expressing  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  gratitude 
to  his  lady,  for  the  boon  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  own 
safety,  his  own  destiny,  for  which  he  was  at  all  times  little  anxious,  had  not 
now  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  his  reflections.  He  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lady  Edith,  he  had  received  tokens  of  her  grace,  he  was  in  a 
place  hallowed  by  relics  of  the  most  awful  sanctity.  A  Christian  soldier, 
a  devoted  lover,  could  fear  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  his  duty  to 
Heaven,  and  his  devoir  to  his  lady. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  have  noticed,  a  shrill  whistle, 
like  that  with  which  a  mlconer  calls  his  hawk,  was  heard  to  ring  sharply 
through  the  vaulted  chapel.  It  was  a  sound  ill  suited  to  the  place,  and  re- 
minded Sir  Kenneth  how  necessary  it  was  he  should  be  upon  his  guard.  He 
started  from  his  knee,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  poniard.  A  creaking 
sound,  as  of  a  screw  or  pulleys,  succeeded,  and  a  light  streaming  upwards, 
as  from  an  opening  in  the  floor,  showed  that  a  trap-door  had  been  raised  or 
depressed.  In  less  than  a  minute,  a  long  skinny  arm,  partly  naked,  partly 
clothed  in  a  sleeve  of  red  samite,  arose  out  of  the  aperture,  holding  a  lamp 
as  high  as  it  could  stretch  upwards,  and  the  figure  to  which  the  arm  be- 
longed ascended  step  by  step  to  the  level  of  the  chapel  floor.  The  form 
and  face  of  the  being  who  thus  presented  himself,  were  those  of  a  frightful 
dwarf,  with  a  large  head,  a  cap  fantastically  adorned  with  three  peacock- 
feathers,  a  dress  of  red  samite,  the  richness  of  which  rendered  his  ugliness 
more  conspicuous,  distinguished  by  gold  bracelets  and  armlets,  and  a  white 
silk  sash,  in  which  he  wore  a  gold-hilted  dagger.  This  singulao^gure  had 
in  bis  left  hand  a  kind  of  broom.  So  soon  as  he  had  stepped  from  the 
aperture  through  which  he  arose,  he  stood  still,  and,  as  if  to  show  himself 
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ini  it  inith  disgust,  mingled  not  indeed  with  fear,  bat  that  9ort  rif  awe  which 
ibe  presence  of  a  sapernatural  creature  maj  infuse  into  the  most  steady 
bosom. 

The  dwarf  again  whistled,  and  summoned  from  beneath  a  companion. 
This  second  figure  ascended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first :  but  it  was  h 
female  arm,  in  this  second  instance,  which  upheld  the  lamp  from  the  sub* 
terranean  vault  out  of  which  these  presentments  arose,  and  it  was  a  female 
form,  much  resembling  the  first  in  shape  and  proportions,  which  slowly 
emerged  from  the  fluor.  Uer  dress  was  also  of  red  samite,  fantastically  cut 
and  flounced,  as  if  she  had  been  dressed  for  some  exhibition  of  mimes  or 
jugglers ;  and  with  the  same  minuteness  which  her  predecessor  had  ex- 
hibited, she  passed  the  lamp  over  her  face  and  person,  which  seemed  ta 
rival  the  male  in  ugliness.  But,  with  all  this  most  unfavourable  exterior, 
there  was  one  trait  in  the  features  of  both  which  argued  alertness  and  in* 
telligence  in  the  most  uncommon  degree.  This  arose  from  the  brilliancy 
of  their  eyes,  which,  deep  set  beneath  black  and  shaggy  brows,  gleamed 
with  a  lustre  which,  like  that  in  the  eye  of  the  toad,  seemed  to  make  some 
amends  for  the  extreme  ugliness  of  countenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  as  if  spell-bound,  while  this  unlovely  pair,  moving 
round  the  cbapel  close  to  each  other,  appeared  to  perform  the  duty  of  sweep* 
ing  it,  like  menials ;  but,  as  they  used  only  one  hand,  the  floor  was  not 
much  benefited  by  the  exercise,  which  they  plied  with  such  oddity  of  ges- 
tures and  manner,  as  befitted  their  bizarre  and  fantastic  appearance.  When 
they  approached  near  to  the  knight,  in  the  course  of  their  occupation,  they 
ceased  to  use  their  brooms,  and  placing  themselves  side  by  side,  directly 
opposite  to  Sir  Kenneth,  thev  again  slowly  shifted  the  lights  which  they 
held,  so  as  to  allow  him  distinctly  to  survey  features  which  were  not  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  by  being  brought  nearer,  and  to  observe  the  extreme 
quickness  and  keenness  with  which  their  black  and  glittering  eyes  flashed 
hack  the  light  of  the  lamps.  They  then  turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights 
upon  the  knight,  and  having  accurately  surveyed  him,  turned  their  faces  to 
each  other,  and  set  up  a  loud  yelling  laugh,  which  resounded  in  his  ears. 
The  sound  was  so  ghastly,  that  Sir  Kenneth  started  at  hearing  it,  and 
hastily  demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  who  they  were  who  profaned  that 
holy  place  with  such  antic  gestures  and  elritch  exclamations. 

"  I  am  the  dwarf  Nectabanus,''  said  the  abortion-seeming  male,  in  a  voice 
corresponding  to  his  figure,  and  resembling  that  of  the  night-crow  more  than 
any  sound  which  is  heard  by  daylight 

*'  And  I  am  Guenevra,  his  lady  and  his  love,''  replied  the  female,  in  tones 
which,  being  shriller,  were  yet  wilder  than  those  of  her  companion. 

"  Wherefore  are  you  here  V*  again  demanded  the  knight,  scarcely  yet  as 
Burcd  that  it  was  human  beings  which  he  saw  before  him. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  male  dwarf,  with  much  assumed  gravity  and  dignity 
'*  the  twelfth  Imaum-<-I  am  Mahommed  Mohadi,  the  guide  and  the  conductor 
of  the  faithful.    An  hundred  horses  stand  ready  saddled  for  me  and  my 
train  at  the  Holy  City,  and  as  many  at  the  City  of  Refuge.     I  am  he  who 
shall  bear  witness,  and  this  is  one  of  my  houris." 

**Thou  liest!''  answered  the  female,  interrupting  her  companion,  in  tones 
yet  shriller  than  his  own  :  *♦  I  am  none  of  t.hv  Hnnria   and  thou  art  no  such 
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The  dwarfs  had  no  sooner  heard  the  command,  than  gibbering  in  disoora- 
ant  whispers  to  each  other,  they  blew  out  their  lights  at  once,  and  left  thcT 
knight  in  utter  darkness,  whicn,  when  the  pattering  of  their  retiring  feet 
had  died  away,  was  soon  accompanied  by  its  fittest  companion,  total  silence. 

The  knight  felt  the  departure  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  a  relief.  He 
could  not,  from  their  language,  manners,  and  appearance,  doubt  that  they 
belonged  to  the  degraded  class  of  beings,  whom  deformity  of  person,  and 
weakness  of  intellect,  recommended  to  the  painful  situation  of  appendages 
to  great  families,  where  their  personal  appearance  and  imbecility  were  food 
for  merriment  to  the  household.  Supenor  in  no  respect  to  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  his  time,  the  Scottish  knight  might,  at  another  period,  have 
been  much  amused  by  the  mummery  of  these  poor  effigies  oi  humanity ; 
but  now,  their  appearance,  gesticulations,  and  language,  broke  the  train  of 
deep  and  solemn  feeling  with  which  he  was  impressed,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  unhappy  objects. 

A  few  minutes  after  tliey  had  retired,  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered 
opened  slowly,  and,  remaining  ajar,  discovered  a  faint  li^ht  arising  from  a 
lantern  placed  upon  the  threshold.  Its  doubtful  and  wavering  gleam  showed 
a  dark  form  reclined  beside  the  entrance,  but  without  its  precincts,  which, 
on  approaching  it  more  nearly,  he  recognized  to  be  the  hermit,  couching  in 
the  same  humble  posture  in  which  he  had  at  first  laid  himself  down,  and 
which  doubtless  he  had  retained  during  the  whole  time  of  his  guest's  con- 
tinuing in  the  chapel. 

"All  is  over,''  said  the  hermit,  as  he  heard  the  knight  approaching — 
*'  and  the  most  wretched  of  earthly  sinners,  with  him,  who  should  think 
himself  most  honoured  and  most  happy  among  the  race  of  humanity,  must 
retire  from  this  place.  Take  the  lignt,  and  guide  me  down  the  descent,  for 
I  may  not  uncover  my  eyes  until  I  am  far  from  this  hallowed  spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  silence,  for  a  solemn  and  yet  ecstatic  sense 
of  what  he  had  seen  had  silenced  even  the  eager  workings  of  curiosity.  He 
led  the  way,  with  considerable  accuracy,  through  the  various  secret  pas- 
sages and  stairs  by  which  they  had  ascended,  until  at  length  they  found 
themselves  in  the  outward  cell  of  the  hermit's  cavern. 

**  The  condemned  criminal  is  restored  to  his  dungeon,  reprieved  from  one 
miserable  day  to  another,  until  his  awful  judge  shall  at  length  appoint  the 
well-deserved  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution." 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside  the  veil  with  which  his 
3yes  had  been  bound,  and  looked  at  it  with  a  suppressed  and  hollow 
sigh.  No  sooner  had  he  restored  it  to  the  crypt  from  which  he  had  caused 
the  Scot  to  bring  it,  than  he  said  hastily  ana  sternly  to  his  companion  — 
"  Begone,  begone  —  to  rest,  to  rest.  You  may  sleep  —  you  can  sleep  —  I 
neither  can  nor  may." 

Kespecting  the  profound  agitation  with  which  this  was  spoken,  the  knieht 
retired  into  the  inner  cell ;  but,  casting  back  his  eye  as  he  left  the  exterior 
grotto,  he  beheld  the  anchorite  stripping  his  shoulders  with  frantic  haste, 
of  their  shaggy  mantle,  and  ere  he  could  shut  the  frail  door  which  separated 
the  two  compartments  of  the  cavern,  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  scourge,  and 
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Now  ehanirs  the  aoeae  —  and  let  the  tnimpete  KNmd, 
For  we  miMt  rooae  the  lion  from  hie  lair.  " 

Old  Pl4t. 

The  scene  must  change,  as  oar  program  has  announced,  from  the  moan- 
livin  wilderness  of  Jordan  to  the  camp  of  Kin^  Richard  of  England,  thon 
stationed  betwitt  Jean  d'Acre  and  Ascalon  ;  and  containing  that  army  with 
which  he  of  ^he  Lion  Heart  had  promised  himself  a  triumphant  march  to 
Jerusalem,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  if  not  hindered 
by  the  jealousies  of  the  Christian  princes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise, 
and  the  offence  taken  hy  them  at  the  uncurbed  naughtiness  of  the  English 
monarch,  and  Kichard's  unveiled  conttmpt  for  his  brother  sovereigns,  who, 
his  equals  in  rank,  were  yet  far  his  inferiors  in  courage,  hardihood,  and 
military  talents.  Such  discords,  and  particularly  those  betwixt  Richard 
and  Philip  of  France,  created  disputes  and  obstacles  which  impeded  every 
active  measure  proposed  by  the  heroic  though  impetuous  Richard,  while  the 
ranks  of  the  Crusaders  were  daily  thinned,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  entire  bands,  headed  hy  their  respective  feudal  leaders,  who 
withdrew  from  a  contest  in  which  they  had  ceased  to  hope  for  success. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  became,  as  usual,  fatal  to  soldiers  from  the 
north,  and  the  more  so  that  the  dissolute  license  of  the  Crusaders,  forming 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  principles  and  purpose  of  their  taking  up  arms, 
rendered  them  more  easy  victims  to  the  insalubrious  influence  of  burning 
heat  and  chilling  dews.  To  these  discouraging  causes  of  loss  was  to  be 
added  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Saladin,  than  whom  no  greater  name  is 
recorded  in  Eastern  history,  had  learnt,  to  his  fatal  experience,  that  his 
light-armed  followers  were  little  able  to  meet  in  close  encounter  with  the 
iron-clad  Franks,  and  had  heen  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  apprehend  and 
dread  the  adventurous  character  of  his  antagonist  Richard.  But  if  his 
armies  were  more  than  once  routed  with  great  slaughter,  his  numbers  gave 
the  Saracen  the  advantage  in  those  lighter  skirmishes,  of  which  many  were 
jnevi  tabic. 

As  the  army  of  his  assailants  decreased,  the  enterprises  of  the  Sultan 
became  more  numerous  and  more  bold  in  this  species  of  petty  warfare.  The 
camp  of  the  Crusaders  was  surrounded,  and  almost  besieged,  by  clouds  of 
ligh't  cavalry,  resembling  swarms  of  wasps,  easily  crushed  when  they  are 
once  grasped,  but  furnished  with  wings  to  elude  superior  strength,  and  stings 
to  inflict  harm  and  mischief.  There  was  perpetual  warfare  of  posts  and 
foragers,  in  which  many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  without  any  corresponding 
object  being  gained ;  convoys  wer&  intercepted,  and  communications  were 
cut  off.  The  Crusaders  haa  to  purchase  tne  means  of  sustaining  life,  by 
life  itself;  and  water,  like  that  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  longed  for  by 
King  David,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs,  was  then,  as  before,  only  obtained 
by  the  expenditure  of  blood. 

These  evils  were,  in  a  great  measure,  counterbalanced  by  the  stern  reso- 
lution and  reckless  activity  of  King  Richard,  who,  with  some  of  his  best 
Vnights,  was  ever  on  horseback,  reiSy  to  repair  to  any  point  where  danger 
occurred,  and  often,  not  onlv  brinarine  unexpected  succour  to  the  Christians, 
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th?*  vouncilf  of  war,  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  held  by  the  Cins:M?ei%. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  this  state  of  personal  inactivitj  was  rendered 
more  galling  or  more  endurable  to  the  English  monarch,  by  the  resolution 
of  the  council  to  engage  in  a  truce  of  thirty  days  with  the  Sultan  Saladin ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  he  was  incensed  at  the  delay  wnich  this  interposed 
to  the  progress  of  the  great  enterprise,  he  was,  on  the  other,  somewhat  con- 
soled by  knowing  that  others  were  not  acquiring  laurels,  while  he  remained 
inactive  upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  Coeur  de  Lion  could  least  excuse,  was  the  general 
inactivity  which  prevailed  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  so  soon  as  his  ill- 
ness assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  and  tne  reports  which  he  extracted  from  his 
nu willing  attendants  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  hopes  of  the  host  had 
abated  in  proportion  to  his  illness,  and  that  the  interval  of  truce  was  em- 
ployed, not  in  recruiting  their  numbers,  reanimating  their  courage,  fostering 
their  spirit  of  conquest,  and  preparing  for  a  speedy  and  determined  advance 
upon  the  Holy  City,  which  was  the  object  of  their  expedition,  but  in  secur- 
ing the  camp  occupied  by  their  diminished  followers,  with  trenches,  paL- 
sades,  and  other  fortifications,  as  if  preparing  rather  to  repel  an  attack  from 
a  powerful  enemy  so  soon  as  hostilities  should  recommence,  than  to  assume 
the  proud  character  of  conquerors  and  assailants. 

Tne  English  king  chafed  under  these  reports,  like  the  imprisoned  lion 
vievving  his  prey  from  the  iron  barriers  of  his  cage.  Naturally  rash  and 
impetuous,  the  irritability  of  his  temper  preyed  on  itself.  He  was  dreaded 
by  his  attendants,  and  even  the  medical  assistants  feared  to  assume  the  ne- 
cessary authority,  which  a  physician,  to  do  justice  to  his  patient,  must  needs 
exercise  over  him.  One  faithful  baron,  who,  perhaps,  from  the  congenial 
nature  of  his  disposition,  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  King's  person,  dared 
alone  to  come  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath,  and  quietly,  but  firmly, 
maintained  a  control  which  no  other  dared  assume  over  the  dangerous  in 
valid,  and  which  Thomas  de  Multon  only  exercised,  because  be  esteemed  his 
sovereign's  life  and  honour  more  than  he  did  the  dcsree  of  favour  which  he 
might  lose,  or  even  the  risk  which  he  might  incur,  m  nursing  a  patient  so 
intractable,  and  whose  displeasure  was  so  perilous. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  and,  in  an  age 
when  surnames  and  titles  were  not  distinctly  attached,  as  now,  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  bore  them,  he  was  called  by  the  Normans  the  Lord  de  Vauz, 
and  in  English,  by  the  Saxons,  who  clung  to  their  native  language,  and  were 
proud  of  the  share  of  Saxon  blood  in  this  renowned  warrior's  veins,  he  was 
termed  Thomas,  or  more  familiarly,  Thom  of  the  Gills,  or  Narrow  Valleys, 
from  which  his  extensive  domains  derived  their  well-known  appellation. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  all  the  wars,  whether  waged 
betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  or  amongst  the  various  domestic  factions 
which  then  tore  the  former  country  asunder,  and  in  all  had  been  distin- 
guished, as  well  from  his  military  conduct  as  his  personal  prowess.  He 
was,  in  other  respects,  a  rude  soldier,  blunt  and  careless  in  his  bearing,  and 
taciturn,  nay,  almost  sullen  in  his  habits  of  society,  and  seeming,  at  least, 
to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  policy  and  of  courtly  art.     There  were  men. 
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may,  ^cre  generally  of  opinion  that  De  Yaux  attended  on  the  l&tns  aike 
comrade  upon  comrade,  in  the  honest  and  disinterested  frankness  or  mill 
tanr  friendship,  contracted  between  the  partakers  of  daily  daneers. 
^  It  was  on  the  decline  of  a  Syrian  ^ay  that  Richard  lay  on  ois  couch  of 
sickness,  loathing  it  as  much  in  his  mind  as  his  illness  made  it  irksome  to 
his  body.  Ilis  bright  blue  eye,  which  at  all  times  shone  with  uncommon 
keen-ness  and  splendour,  had  its  vivacity  augmented  by  fever  and  mental 
impatience,  and  glanced  from  among  his  curled  and  unshorn  locks  of  yellow 
hair,  as  fitfully  and  as  vividly,  as  the  last  gleams  of  the  sun  shoot 'through 
the  cloods  of  an  approaching  thunder-storm,  which  still,  however,  are  gilded 
by  its  beams.  IIis  manly  features  showed  the  progress  of  wasting  illness, 
and  his  beard,  neglected  and  untrimmed,  had  overgrown  both  lips  and  chin 
Casting  himself  from  side  to  side,  now  clutching  towards  him  the  coverings, 
which  at  the  next  moment  he  flung  as  impatiently  from  him,  his  tossed  couch 
and  impatient  gestures  showed  at  once  the  energy  and  the  reckless  im- 
patience of  a  disposition,  whose  natural  sphere  was  that  of  the  most  active 
exertion. 

Beside  his  couch  stood  Thomas  de  Vaux,  in  face,  attitude,  and  manner, 
the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  suffering  monarch.  His  stature 
approached  the  gigantic,  and  his  hair  in  thickness  might  have  resembled 
that  of  Samson,  though  only  after  the  Israelitish  champion's  locks  had 
passed  under  the  shears  of  the  Philistines,  for  those  of  De  Vaux  were  out 
short,  that  they  might  be  enclosed  under  his  helmet.  The  light  of  his  broad, 
large  hazel  eye,  resembled  that  of  the  autumn  morn,  and  it  was  only  per- 
turbed for  a  moment,  when  from  time  to  time  it  was  attracted  by  Richard's 
vehement  marks  of  agitation  and  restlessness.  ^  His  features,  though  mas- 
sive like  his  person,  might  have  been  handsome  before  they  were  defaced 
with  scars ;  his  upper  lip,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Normans,  was  covered 
with  thick  mustaches,  which  grew  so  long  and  luxuriantly  as  to  mingle  with 
his  hair,  and,  like  his  hair,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  brindled  with  gi*ay. 
His  frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which  most  readily  defies  both  toil  and  cli- 
mate, for  he  was  thin  flanked,  broad  chested,  long  armed,  deep  breathed, 
and  strong  limbed.  He  had  not  laid  aside  his  bufi-coat,  which  displayed  the 
cross-cut  on  the  shoulder,  for  more  than  three  nights,  enjoying  but  such 
momentary  repose  as  the  warder  of  a  sick  monarch's  couch  might  by 
finatches  indulge.  This  Baron  rarely  changed  his  posture,  except  to  admin- 
ister to  Richard  the  medicine  or  refreshments,  which  none  of  his  less  favoured 
attendants  could  persuade  the  impatient  monarch  to  take ;  and  there  was 
something  affecting  in  the  kindly,  yet  awkward  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged offices  so  strangely  contrasted  with  his  blunt  and  soldierly  habitf 
and  manners. 

The  pavilion  in  which  these  personages  were,  had,  as  became  the  time, 
as  well  as  the  personal  character  of  Richard,  more  of  a  warlike  than  a 
sumptaous  or  royal  character.  Weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  several 
of  them  of  strange  and  newly-invented  construction,  were  scattered  about 
the  tented  apartment,  or  disposed  upon  the  pillars  which  supported  it. 
Skins  of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  wece  stretched  on  the  ground,  or  ex- 
iMTiHAH  n.}nntr  the  sides  of  the  navilion.  and.  unon  a  hean  of  these  avlvan 
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bling  mach  a  duoal  coronet,  only  that  it  was  higher  in  front  than  behind, 
whicli,  with  the  purple  yelvet  and  embroidered  tiara  that  lined  it,  formed 
then  the  emblem  of  England's  soyereignty.  Beside  it,  as  if  nrcmpt  for 
defending  the  regal  symbol,  lay  a  mighty  curtal  axe,  which  would  have 
wearied  the  arm  of  any  other  than  Goeur  de  Lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  waited  two  or  three  officers  of  the 
royal  househola,  depressed,  anxious  for  their  master's  health,  and  not  less 
so  for  their  own  safety,  in  case  of  his  decease.  Their  gloomy  apprehensions 
spread  themselves  to  the  warders  without,  who  paced  about  m  downcast  and 
silent  contemplation,  or,  resting  on  their  halberds,  stood  motionless  on  theii 
post,  rather  luce  armed  trophies  than  living  warriors. 

'*  So  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  me  from  without.  Sir  Thomas  ?" 
said  the  King,  after  a  long  and  perturbed  silence,  spent  in  the  feverish  agi- 
tation which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  "  AH  our  knights  turned 
women,  and  oar  ladies  become  devotees,  and  neither  a  spark  ot  valour  noi 
of  gallantry  to  enlighten  a  camp  which  contains  the  choicest  of  Europe's 
chivalry  —  Ha  I" 

"•  The  truce,  my  lord,''  said  De  Yaux,  with  the  same  patience  with  which 
he  had  twenty  times  repeated  the  explanation — **  the  truce  preyents  as  bear- 
ing ourselves  as  men  of  action ;  and,  for  the  ladies,  I  am  no  great  reveller, 
as  is  well  known  to  your  Majesty,  and  seldom  exchange  steel  and  buff  for 
velvet  and  gold — but  thus  far  I  know,  that  our  choicest  beauties  are  waiting 
upon  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  the  Princess,  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the  convent 
of  Engaddi,  to  accomplish  their  vows  for  your  Highness's  deliverance  from 
this  trouble." 

"  And  is  it  thus,"  said  Richard,  with  the  impatience  of  indisposition, 
**  that  royal  matrons  and  maidens  should  risk  themselves,  where  the  dogs 
who  defile  the  land  have  as  little  truth  to  man,  as  they  have  faith  towards 
God?" 

"Nay,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux,  "they  have  Saladin's  word  for  their 
safety." 

"  True,  true  I"  replied  Richard,  "  and  I  did  the  heathen  Soldan  injustice 
—  I  owe  him  reparation  for  it.  —  Would  God  I  were  but  fit  to  offer  it  him 
upon  my  body  between  the  two  hosts — Christendom  and  Heathenesse  both 
looking  on  I" 

As  Richard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  out  of  bed,  naked  to  the  shoul- 
der, and,  painfully  raising  himself  in  his  couch,  shook  his  clenched  hand, 
as  if  it  grasped  sword  or  battle-axe,  and  was  then  brandished  over  the  jew- 
elled turban  of  the  Soldan.  It  was  not  without  a  gentle  degree  of  violence, 
which  the  King  would  scarce  have  endured  from  another,  that  De  Yaux,  in 
his  character  of  sick-nurse,  compelled  his  royal  master  to  replace  himself  in 
the  couch,  and  covered  his  sinewy  arm,  neck,  and  shoulders,  with  the  care 
which  a  mother  bestows  upon  an  impatient  child. 

*'  Thou  art  a  rough  nurse,  though  a  willing  one,  De  Yaux,"  said  the  King, 
laughing  with  a  bitter  expression,  while  he  submitted  to  the  strength  which 
he  was  unable  to  resist ;  "  methinks  a  coif  would  become  thy  lowering  fea- 
tures as  well  as  a  child's  biggin  would  beseem  mine.  We  should  be  a  babe 
and  nurse  to  frighten  girls  with." 

"  We  have  frightened  men  in  our  time,  my  liege,"  said  De  Yaux ;  "and, 
I  trust,  may  live  to  frierhten  them  acrain.    What  ir  a  fAvpr-fit  that  wo  aknnM 
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— ihat  has  macU  them  false  to  the  noblest  tow  ever  knights  were  sworn  to-  <• 
has  made  them  indifferent  to  their  fame,  and  forgetful  of  their  God  I" 

*  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  take  it  less  vio- 
lently—  you  will  be  heard  without  doors,  where  such  speeches  are  but  too 
current  already  among  the  common  soldiery,  and  engender  discord  and  coo* 
tention  in  the  Christian  host.  Bethink  you  that  your  illness  mars  the 
mainspring  of  their  enterprise :  a  mangonel  will  work  without  screw  and 
lever  better  than  the  Christian  host  without  King  Rict^ard/' 

**  Thou  flatterest  me,  De  Yanx,"  said  Richard  ;  and,  not  insensible  to  the 
power  of  praise,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  pillow,  with  a  more  deliberate 
attempt  to  repose  than  he  had  yet  exhibited.  But  Thomas  de  Vaux  was  no 
eourtier ;  the  phrase  which  had  offered  had  risen  spontaneously  to  his  lips ; 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  pursue  the  pleasing  theme,  so  as  to  soothe  and  pro- 
long the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  He  was  silent,  therefore,  until,  ro> 
lapsing  into  his  moody  contemplations,  the  King  demanded  of  him  sharply, 
'*  I>espardieuz  1  This  is  smoothly  said  to  soothe  a  sick  man ;  but  does  a 
league  of  monarehs,  an  assemblage  of  nobles,  a  convocation  of  all  the  chi- 
valrv  of  Europe,  droop  with  the  sickness  of  one  man,  though  he  chances  to 
be  King  of  England  ?  Why  should  Richard's  illness,  or  Richard's  death, 
check  the  march  of  thirty  thousand  men,  as  brave  as  himself?  When  the 
,  master-stag  is  struck  down,  the  herd  do  not  disperse  upon  his  fall  —  wheu 
the  falcon  strikes  the  leading  crane,  another  takes  the  guidance  of  the  pha- 
lanx. -^  Wky  do  not  the  powers  assemble  and  choose  some  one,  to  whom 
they  may  intrust  the  guidance  of  the  host?'' 

'*  Forsootli,  and  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  I  hear  con- 
sultations have  been  held  among  the  royal  leaders  for  some  such  purpose.'' 

**  Ha  1"  exclaimed  Richard,  his  jealousy  awakened,  giving  his  mental  irri- 
tation anotber  direction  —  **  Am  1  forgot  by  my  allies  ere  I  have  taken  the 
last  sacrament  ?  —  do  they  hold  me  dead  already  ?  —  But  no,  no  —  they  arc 
right — And  whom  do  they  select  as  leader -of  the  Christian  host?" 

"  Rank  and  dignity,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  point  to  the  King  of  France." 

"  Oh,  ay,"  answered  the  English  monarch,  "  Philip  of  France  and  Na- 
varre— Dennis  Mountjoie — his  Most  Christian  Majesty  I  mouth-filling  words 
these  1  There  is  but  one  risk — that  he  might  mistake  the  words  J^n  arriere 
for  En  avanty  and  lead  us  back  to  Paris,  instead  of  marching  to  Jerusalem. 
His  politic  head  has  learned  by  this  time,  that  there  is  more  to  be  gotten  by 
oppressing  his  feudatories,  and  pillaging  his  allies,  than  fighting  with  the 
Turks  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"  They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria,"  said  De  Vaux. 

"  What  I  because  he  is  big  and  burly  like  thyself,  Thomas  —  nearly  as 
Ihick-headed,  but  without  thy  indifference  to  danger,  and  carelessness  of 
offence  ?  I  tell  thee  that  Austria  has  in  all  that  mass  of  flesh  no  bolder 
animation,  than  is  afforded  by  the  peevishness  of  a  wasp,  and  the  courage 
of  a  wren.  Out  upon  him  I  —  he  a  leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of  glory  I  — 
Give  him  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  to  drink  with  his  besmirched  baaren-hauten 
and  lanceknechts." 

"  There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,"  continued  the  baron,  not 
■orry  to  keep  his  master's  attention  engaged  on  other  topics  than  his  own 

vllrtAaa     fhrtiirrl)   o4-  ♦Ko  ovnAnao  nf   t.hft  nh51.r«infi»rR    of   nHnCA    ftod    DOtentatO  — 
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iistingiiish  anchri«tened  man,  and  give  it  to  Qiles  Amaary,  a  wone 
than  himself — an  idolator  —  a  devil-worshipper  —  a  necromancer — who 
practises  crimes  the  most  dark  and  unnatural,  in  the  vaults  and  secret 
places  of  abomination  and  darkness  V 

"  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
tainted  by  fame,  either  with  heresy  or  ma^ic,''  said  Thomas  de  Yaux. 

"  But  is  he  not  a  sordid  miser?"  said  Richard,  hastily;  **  has  he  not  been 
•uspected — ay,  more  than  suspected  —  of  selling  to  the  infidels  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  would  never  have  won  by  fair  force  ?  Tush,  man, 
better  give  the  army  to  be  made  merchandise  of  by  Yenetian  skippers  a&d 
Lombardy  pedlars,  than  trust  it  to  the  Grand  Mastor  of  St.  Jobn.'^ 

"  Well,  tnen,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess,"  said  the  Baron  de  Yaox 
•«^'*  What  say  you  to  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  elegant, 
such  a  good  man-at-arms?" 

"  Wise?  cunning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Richard ;  "  elegant  in  a  lady's 
chamber,  if  you  will.  Oh,  ay,  Gonrade  of  Montserrat, — ^who  knows  not  the 
popinjay  ?  rolitic  and  versatile,  he  will  change  you  his  purposes  as  often 
as  the  trimmings  of  his  doublet,  and  you  shall  never  be  able  to  guess  the 
hue  of  his  inmost  vestments  from  their  outward  colours.  A  man-at-arms? 
ay,  a  fine  figure  on  horseback,  and  can  bear  him  well  in  the  tilt-yard,  and 
at  the  barriers,  when  swords  are  blunted  at  point  and  edge,  and  spears  are 
tipped  with  trenchers  of  wood,  instead  of  steel  pikes.  Wert  thou  not  vrith 
me,  when  I  said  to  that  same  gay  Marquis,  '  Here  be  three  good  Christians, 
and  on  yonder  plain  there  pricks  a  band  of  some  threescore  Saracens,  what 
aay  you  to  charge  them  briskly  ?  There  are  but  twenty  unbelieving  mis- 
creants to  each  true  knight.'" 

**  I  recollect  the  Marquis  replied,"  said  De  Yaux,  "that  his  limbs  were  of 
flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  that  he  would  rather  bear  the  heart  of  a  man  than  of 
a  boast,  though  that  beast  were  the  lion.  But  I  see  how  it  is  —  we  shall 
end  where  we  began,  without  hope  of  praying  at  the  Sepulchre,  until  Heayen 
■hall  restore  King  Richard  to  health," 

At  this  grave  remark,  RichaM  burst  out  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  the 
first  which  he  had  for  some  time  indulged  in.  ^*  Why,  what  a  thing  is  con- 
science," he  said,  "  that  through  its  means  even  such  a  thick-witted  northern 
lord  as  thou  canst  bring  thy  sovereign  to  confess  his  folly  !  It  is  true,  that, 
did  they  not  propose -themselves  as  fit  to  hold  my  leading-staff*,  little  should 
I  care  n)r  plucking  the  silken  trappings  off  the  puppets  Uiou  hast  shown  me 
in  succession  —  What  concerns  it  me  what  fine  tinsel  robes  they  swagger  in^ 
unless  when  they  are  named  as  rivals  in  the  glorious  enterprise  to  which  I 
have  vowed  myself?  Yes,  De  Yaux,  I  confess  my  weakness,  and  the  wilful- 
ness of  my  ambition.  The  Christian  camp  contains,  doubtless,  many  a 
better  knight  than  Richard  of  England,  and  it  would  be  wise  and  worthy 
to  assign  to  the  best  of  them  the  leading  of  the  host —  but,"  continued  the 
warlike  monarch,  raising  himself  in  his  bed,  and  shaking  the  cover  from 
his  head,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  *'  were  such  a  knight  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  while  I  was  unable  to  bear  my  share  in  the  noble  task,  he 
should,  so  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  lav  lance  in  rest,  undereo  mv  challenge  to 
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exercise  Lis  o'vim  great  strength,  and  also  to  summon  the  ftssistance  of  the 
chamberlains  from  the  inner  tent,  to  restrain  him. 

•*Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  De  Vaux,"  said  the  incensed  monarch,  when, 
breathless  and  exhausted  with  struggling,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  U. 
superior  strength,  and  to  repose  in  quiet  on  his  couch.  "  I  would  I  were— 
I  would  I  were  but  strong  enough  to  dash  thy  brains  out  with  my  battle- 
axe  !" 

**  I  would  you  had  the  strength,  my  liege,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  and  would 
even  take  the  risk  of  its  being  so  employed.  The  odds  would  be  great  in 
favour  of  Christendom,  were  Thomas  Multon  dead,  and  Coeur  de  Lion  him- 
self again." 

"  ^ine  honest  faithful  servant,"  said  Richard,  extending  his  hand,  which 
tlie  baron  reverentially  saluted,  **  forgive  thy  master's  impatience  of  mood. 
It  is  this  burning  fever  which  chides  thee,  and  not  thy  kind  master,  Richard 
of  England.  But  go,  I  prithee,  and  bring  me  word  what  strangers  are  in 
the  camp,  for  these  sounds  are  not  of  Christendom." 

De  Vaux  left  the  pavilion  on  the  errand  assigned,  and,  in  his  absence, 
which  he  had  resolved  should  be  brief,  he  charged  the  chamberlains,  pages, 
and  attendants  to  redouble  their  attention  on  their  sovereign,  with  threats 
of  holding  them  to  responsibility,  which  rather  added  to  than  diminished 
their  timid  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  for  next  perhaps  to  the 
ire  of  the  monarch  himself,  they  dreaded  that  of  the  stern  and  inexorable 
Lord  of  Gilsland.* 


There  never  was  a  time  on  the  March  ptirts  yet, 

When  Scottish  with  Enshsh  met, 
But  it  was  marvel  if  the  red  blmid  nui  not 

As  the  rain  does  in  the  streeL 

Battlk  of  Otteebou&v. 

A  coi«^siDERABLB  band  of  Scottish  warriors  had  joined  the  Crusaders,  and 

bad  naturally  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  English  monarch, 

being,  like  his  native  troops,  most  of  them  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent, 

speaking  the  same  languages,  possessed,  some  of  them,  of  English  as  well 

as  Scottish  demesnes,  and  ^lied,  in  some  cases,  by  blood  and  intermarriage. 

The  period  also  preceded  that  when*  the  grasping  ambition  of  Edward  I. 

gave  a  deadly  and  envenomed  character  to  the  wars  betwixt  the  two  nations ; 

the  £ngUsh  fighting  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish,  with 

all  the  stern  determination  and  obstinacy  which  has  ever  characterized 

their  nation,  for  the  defence  of  their  independence,  by  the  most  violent 

meane,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  at  the  most  ex- 

•  He  was  a  historicHl  hero,  faithfully  attached,  as  is  here  expressed,  to  Kina:  Richard,  and  is  noticed  with 
distinctinn  in  the  roruance  menrioned  in  ihe  Intnidiiction.  At  thfi  beginning  «)f  the  romance,  mention  is  made 
itf  m.  t(iiirnsinn<>nt.  in  which  t.h»  irino-  rat.^^^a  titroo  limftRwith  a  fmtih  Miit  of  iirmiiiir  which  acted  as  a  diSKuiKe; 
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treme  hasard.  As  jet,  wars  betwixt  the  two  nations,  though  fi^ce  and 
frequent,  had  been  conducted  on  principles  of  fair  hostility,  and  admitted 
of  those  softening  shades  by  which  courtesy,  and  the  nespcct  for  open  and 
i^enerous  foemen,  qualify  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  In  time  of  peace, 
therefore,  and  especially  when  both,  as  at  present,  were  engaged  in  war, 
waged  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  and  rendered  dear  to  them  by  their 
ideas  of  religion,  the  adventurers  of  both  countries  frequently  fought  side 
by  side,  their  national  emulation  serving  only  to  stimulate  them  to  excel 
each  other  in  their  efforts  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  frank  and  martial  character  of  Richard,  who  made  no  distinction 
betwixt  his  own  subjects  and  those  of  William  of  Scotland,  excepting  as 
they  bore  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  tended  much  to  conciliate  the 
troops  of  both  nations.  But  upon  his  illness,  and  the  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Crusaders  were  placed,  the  national  disunion  be- 
tween the  various  bands  united  in  the  Crusade,  began  to  display  itself,  just 
as  old  wounds  break  out  afresh  in  the  human  body,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  disease  or  debility. 

The  Scottish  and  English,  equally  jealous  and  high-spirited,  and  apt  to 
take  offence,  —  the  former  the  more  so,  because  the  poorer  and  the  weaker 
nation,  —  began  to  fill  up,  by  internal  dissension,  the  period  when  the  truce 
forbade  them  to  wreak  their  united  vengeance  on  the  Saracens.  Like  the 
contending  Roman  chiefs  of  old,  the  Scottish  would  admit  no  superiority, 
and  their  southern  neighbours  would  brook  no  equality.  There  were 
charges  and  recriminations,  and  both  the  common  soldiery,  and  their 
leaders  and  couimanders,  who  had  been  good  comrades  in  time  of  victory, 
lowered  on  each  other  in  the  period  of  adversity,  as  if  their  union  had  n^^t 
been  then  more  essential  than  ever,  not  only  to  the  success  of  their  common 
cause,  but  to  their  joint  safety.  The  same  disunion  had  begun  to  show  itself 
betwixt  the  French  and  English,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  even 
between  the  Danes  and  Swedes ;  but  it  is  only  that  which  divided  the  two 
nations  whom  one  island  bred,  and  who  seemed  more  animated  against 
each  other  for  the  very  reason,  that  our  narrative  is  principally  concerned 
with. 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their  King  to  Palestine,  De 
Vaux  was  most  prejudiced  against  the  Scottish  ;  they  were  his  near  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  during  his  whole  life  in  private  or 
public  warfare,  and  on  whom  he  had  inflicted  many  calamities,  while  he 
had  sustained  at  their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love  and  devotion  to  the  King 
was  like  the  vivid  affection  of  the  old  English  mastiff  to  his  master,  leaving 
him  churlish  and  inaccessible  to  all  others,  even  towards  those  to  whom  he 
was  indifferent,  and  rough  and  dangerous  to  any  against  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  prejudice.  De  Vaux  had  never  observed,  without  jealousy  and 
displeasure,  his  King  exhibit  any  mark  of  courtesy  or  favour  to  the  wicked, 
deceitful,  and  ferocious  race,  born  on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  or  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  through  waste  and  wilderness,  and  he  even  doubted  the 
success  of  a  Crusade  in  which  they  were  suffered  to  bear  arms,  holding 
them  in  bis  secret  soul  little  better  than  the  Saracens  whom  he  came  to 
combat.     It  may  be  added,  that,  as  being  himself  a  blunt  and  downright 

EnfrlinhmAn.  iinar^niiAtnmRH  fx\  nrtni^Anl  thA  nliorhtpnt  mrtvpmAnt.  Aithop  nf  Livo 
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by  bis  vow  as  a  Crasader,  prevented  him  from  displaying  them  otlierwise 
than  by  regularly  shunning  all  intercourse  with  his  Scottish  brcthren-ii*- 
arms,  as  far  as  possible, — by  observing  a  sullen  taciturnity,  when  compelled 
to  meet  them  occasionally,  —  and  by  looking  scornfully  upon  them  wheti 
they  encountered  on  the  march  and  in  camp.  The  Scottish  barons  and 
knights  were  not  men  to  bear  his  scorn  unobserved  or  unreplied  to ;  and  it 
came  to  that  pass,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  determined  and  active  enemy 
of  a  nation,  whom,  after  all,  he  only  disliked,  and  in  some  sort  despised. 
Nay,  it  was  remarked  by  close  observers,  that,  if  he  had  not  towards  them 
the  charity  of  Scripture,  which  suffereth  long,  and  judges  kindly,  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  the  subordinate  and  limited  virtue,  which  alleviatet 
and  relieves  the  wants  of  others.  The  wealth  of  Thomas  of  Gilsland  pro- 
eared  supplies  of  provisions  and  medicines,  and  some  of  these  usaally 
flowed  by  secret  channels  into  the  Quarters  of  the  Scottish ;  his  surly  bene- 
volence proceeding  on  the  principle,  that,  next  to  a  man's  friend,  his  foe 
was  of  most  importance  to  him,  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  relations, 
as  too  indifferent  to  merit  even  a  thought.  This  explanation  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  what  we  are  now  to  detail. 

Thomas  de  Vaux  had  not  made  many  steps  beyond  the  entrance  of  the 
royal  pavilion,  when  he  was  aware  of  what  the  far  more  acute  ear  of  the 
SngliHh  monarch,  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  minstrelsy,  had  instantly 
discovered,  that  the  musical  strains,  namely,  which  had  reached  their  ears, 
were  produced  by  the  pipes,  shalms,  and  kettle-drums  of  the  Saracens; 
and,  at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue  of  tents,  which  formed  a  broad  access  to 
the  pavilion  of  Richard,  he  could  see  a  crowd  of  idle  soldiers  assembled 
around  the  spot  from  which  the  music  was  heard,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
tbe^  camn ;  and  he  saw,  with  great  surprise,  mingled  amid  the  helmets  of 
various  forms  worn  by  the  Crusaders  of  different  nations,  white  turbans 
and  long  pikes,  announcing  the  presence  of  armed  Saracens,  and  the  hues 
deformed  heads  of  several  camels  or  dromedaries,  overlooking  the  multitude 
hy  aid  of  their  long  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  displeased  at  a  sight  so  unexpected. and  singular, — for  it 
was  customary  to  leave  all  flags  of  truce  and  other  communications  from 
the  enemy  in  an  appointed'place  without  the  barriers,  —  the  baron  looked 

eagerly  round  for  some  one  of  whom  he  might  inquire  the  cause  of  this 

alarming  novelty. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  advancing  to  him,  he  set  down  at  once,  by 

bis  grave  and  haughty  step,  as  a  Spaniard  or  a  Scot ;  and  presently  after 
•muttered  to  himself — **  Ana  a  Scot  it  is — he  of  the  Leopard. — I  have  seen 

him  fight  indifferently  well,  for  one  of  his  country." 
Loath  to  ask  even  a  passing  question,  he  was  about  to  pass  Sir  Kenneth, 

with  that  sullen  and  lowering  port  which  seems  to  say,  **  I  know  thee,  bat 

I  will  hold  no  communication  with  thee ;  but  his  purpose  was  defeated  by 

the  Nojrthern  Knight,  who  moved  forward  directly  to  him,  and  accosting 

him  with  formal  courtesy,  said,  '*  My  Lord  de  Vaux  of  Gilsland,  I  have  in 

charge  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Ha  I"  returned  the  English  baron,  "with  me?    But,  say  your  pleasure 

so  it  be  shortly  spoken — I  am  on  the  King's  errand." 

"  Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  more  nearly,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth; 

'•  T  hrinir  him.  I  trust,  health  " 
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distinctl/.    The  sick  chambers  of  princes  opea  not  to  all  who  inquire,  lik« 
a  northern  hostelry." 

'*My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  "the  cross  which  I  wear  in  common  with 
yourself,  and  the  importance  of  what  I  have  to  tell,  must,  for  the  pre8ent» 
cause  me  to  pass  over  a  bearinjj^,  which  else  I  were  unapt  to  endure.  In 
plain  language,  then,  I  bring  with  me  a  Moorish  physician,  who  undertakes 
to  work  a  cure  on  King  Richard." 

"A  Moorish  physician  V*  said  De  Vaux ;  **  and  who  will  warrant  that  he 
brings  not  poisons  instead  of  remedies  7" 

**  His  own  life,  my  lord  —  his  head,  which  he  offers  as  a  guarantee." 

"I  have  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian,"  said  De  Vauz,  "who  valaed  his 
own  life  as  little  as  it  deserved,  and  would  troop  to  the  gallows  as  merrily 
as  if  the  hangman  were  his  partner  in  a  dance. 

"  But  thus  it  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Scot ;  ^  Saladin,  to  whom  none 
will  deny  the  credit  of  a  generous  and  valiant  enemy,  hath  sent  this  leech 
hither  with  an  honourable  retinue  and  guard,  befitting  the  high  estimation 
in  which  £1  Hakim  *  is  held  by  the  Soldan,  and  with  fruits  and  refresh- 
ments for  the  King's  private  chamber,  and  such  message  as  may  pass  be- 
twixt honourable  enemies,  praying  him  to  be  recovered  of  his  fever,  that  he 
may  be  the  fitter  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Soldan,  with  his  naked  scimitar 
in  his  hand,  and  an  hundred  thousand  cavaliers  at  his  back.  Will  it  please 
you,  who  are  of  the  King's  secret  council,  to  cause  these  camels  to  be  die- 
charged  of  their  burdens,  and  some  order  taken  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
learned  physician?" 

"Wonderful!"  said  De  Vaux,  as  speaking  to  himself. — "And  who  will 
▼ouch  for  the  honour  of  Saladin,  in  a  case  wnen  bad  faith  would  rid  him  at 
once  of  his  most  powerful  adversary  ?" 

"  I  myself,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "  will  be  his  guarantee,  with  honour, 
life,  an<{  fortune." 

"  Strange  I"  again  ejaculated  De  Vaux;  "  the  North  vouches  for  the  South 
—  the  Scot  for  the  Turk  I — May  I  crave  of  you,  Sir  Knight,  how  joa  became 
concerned  in  this  affair  ?" 

"  I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  course  of  which,"  replied 
^ir  Kenneth,  "  I  had  a  message  to  discbarge  towards  the  holj  hermit  of 
Engaddi." 

"  May  I  not  be  intrusted  with  it^  Sir  Kenneth,  and  with  the  answer  of 
the  holy  man  ?" 

"It  may  not  be,  my  lord," answered  the  Scot. 

"  I  am  of  the  secret  council  of  England,"  said  the  Englishman,  haughtily. 

"  To  which  land  I  know  no  allegiance,"  said  Kenneth.  "  Though  I  have 
voluntarily  followed  in  this  war  the  personal  fortunes  of  England's  sove- 
reign, I  was  despatched  by  the  General  Council  of  the  kings,  princes,  and 
supreme  leaders  of  the  army  of  the  Blessed  Gross,  and  to  them  only  I  render 
my  errand."  . 

"  Ha  I  say'st  thou  V*  said  the  proud  Baron  de  Vaux.  "  But  know,  me»- 
senger  of  the  kings  and  princes  as  thou  may'st  be,  no  leech  shall  approach 
the  sick-bed  of  Richard  of  England,  without  the  consent  of  him  of  Gils- 
land  ;  and  they  will  come  on  evil  errand  who  dare  to  intrude  themselves 
against  it." 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Scot,  placing  himself  closer,  and 
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doulit  you,  in  me  at  least  who  has  seen  yoa  well  and  bravely  dischargi 
your  devoir." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  satisfied  with  the  frankness  of 
the  last  admission,  "and  let  me  swear  to  you,  Thomas  of  Gilsland,  that  as 
I  am  true  Scottish  man,  which  I  hold  a  privilege  equal  to  my  ancient  gentry, 
and  as  sure  as  I  am  a  belted  knight,  and  come  hither  to  acquire  los*  aad 
fame  in  this  m^ortal  life,  and  forgiveness  of  my  sins  in  that  which  is  to  come 
—  so  truly,  and  by  the  blessed  Cross  which  1  wear,  do  I  protest  unto  you, 
that  I  desire  but  the  safety  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  in  recommending  the 
ministry  of  this  Moslem  physician." 

The  Englishman  was  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the  obtestation,  and 
answered  with  more  cordiality  than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  *'  Tell  me.  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Leopard,  granting  (which  I  do  not  doubt)  that  thou  art  thy- 
self satisfied  in  this  matter,  shall  I  do  well,  in  a  land  where  the  art  of  poi- 
soning is  as  general  as  that  of  cooking,  to  bring  this  unknown  physician  to 
practise  with  his  drugs  on  a  health  so  valuable  to  Christendom  V* 

**  My  lord,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  thus  only  can  I  reply  ;  that  mv  squire,  the 
only  one  of  my  retinue  whom  war  and  disease  had  left  in  attendance  on  me, 
has  been  of  late  suffering  dangerously  under  this  same  fever,  which,  in 
valiant  King  Richard,  bas  disabled  the  principal  limb  of  our  holy  enterprise. 
This  leech,  this  £1  Hakim,  hath  ministered  remedies  to  him  not  two  hours 
since,  and  already  he  hath  fallen  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  That  he  can  cure 
the  disorder,  which  has  proved  so  fatal,  I  nothing  doubt;  that  he  hath  the 
purpose  to  do  it,  is,  I  think,  warranted  by  his  mission  from  the  royal  Soldan, 
who  is  true-hearted  and  loyal,  so  far  as  a  blinded  infidel  may  be  called  so : 
and,  for  his  eventual  success,  the  certainty  of  reward  in  case  of  succeeding, 
and  punishment  in  case  of  voluntary  failure,  may  be  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

Tlie  Englishman  listened  with  downcast  looks,  as  one  who  doubted,  yet 
was  not  unwilfing  to  receive  conviction.  At  length  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"  May  I  see  your  sick  squire,  fair  sir  ?" 

The  Scottish  knight  hesitated  and  coloured,  yet  answered  at  last,  "Will- 
ingly, my  Lord  of  (Tilsland;  but  you  must  remember,  when  you  see  my  poor 
quarter,  that  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Scotland  feed  not  so  high,  sleep  not 
BO  soft-,  and  care  not  for  the  magnificence  of  lodgment,  which  is  proper  to 
their  southern  neighbours.  I  am  poorly  lodged,  my  Lord  of  Gilsland,"  he 
added  with  a  haughty  emphf&is  on  the  word,  while,  with  some  unwilling- 
ness, he  led  the  way  to  his  temporary  place  of  abode. 

Whatever  were  the  prejudices  of  De  Vaux  against  the  nation  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  and  though  we  undertake  not  to  deny  that  some  of  these  were 
excited  by  its  proverbial  poverty,  he  had  too  much  nobleness  of  disposition 
to  enjoy  the  mortification  of  a  brave  individual,  thus  compelled  to  make 
known  wants  which  his  pride  would  gladly  have  concealed. 

•*  Shame  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  he  said,  "  who  thinks  of  worldly 
splendour,  or  of  luxurious  accommodation,  when  pressing  forward  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  City.  Fare  as  hard  as  we  may,  we  shall  yet  be  better 
than  the  host  of  martyrs  and  of  saints,  who,  having  trod  these  scenes  before 
as,  now  hold  golden  lamps,  and  evergreen  palms." 

This  was  the  most  metaphorical  speech  which  Thomas  of  Gilsland  was 
ever  known  to  utter,  the  rather,  perhaps,  (as  will  sometimes  happen.)  that 
it  did  not  Antirelv  exnress  his  own  sentiments,  beiner  somewhat  a  lover  of 
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W  Accommodate  perhaps  thirty  tents,  according  to  the  Crusader's  rales  of 
eaptrametation,  was  partly  vacant — because,  in  ostentation,  the  knight  had 
demanded  ground  to  the  extent  of  his  original  retinue — partly  occupied  by 
a  few  miserable  huts,  hastily  constructed  of  boughs,  and  covered  with 
palm-leaves.  These  habitations  seemed  entirely  deserted,  and  several  of 
them  were  ruinous.  The  central  hut,  which  represented  the  pavilion  of  the 
leader,  was  distinguished  bv  the  swallow-tailed  pennon,  placed  on  the  point 
of  a  spear;  from  which  it« long  folds  dropt  motionless  to  the  ground,  aa  if 
sickening  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Asiatic  sun.  But  no  pages  or 
squires,  not  even  a  solitary  warder,  was  placed  by  the  emblem  of  feudal 
power  and  knightly  degrees.  If  its  reputation  defended  it  not  from  insuk» 
It  had  no  other  guard. 

Sir  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  look  around  him,  but,  suppressing  his 
feelings,  entered  the  hut,  making  a  sign  to  th^  Baron  of  Gilsland  to  follow. 
He  also  oast  around  a  glance  of  examination,  which  implied  pity  not  alto- 
gether untningled  with  contempt,  to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  as  nearly  akin  as 
it  is  said  to  be  to  love.  He  then  stooped  his  lofty  crest,  and  entered  a 
lowly  hut,  which  his  bulky  form  seemed  almost  entirely  to  fill. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  ]^  two  beds.  One  was 
empty,  but  composed  of  collected  leaves,  and  spread  with  an  antelope's 
hide.  It  seemed,  from  the  articles  of  armour  laid  beside  it,  and  from  a 
crucifix  of  si>7er,  carefully  and  reverentially  disposed  at  the  bead,  to  be  the 
couch  of  the  knight  himself.  The  other  contained  the  invalid,  of  whom 
Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  a  strong-built  and  harsh-featured  man,  past,  as 
his  looks  betokened,  the  middle  age  of  life.  His  couch  was  trimmed  more 
softly  than  h\6  master's,  and  it  was  plain,  that  the  more  courtly  garments 
of  the  latter,  the  loose  robe,  in  which  the  knights  showed  themselves  on 
pacific  occasions,  and  the  other  little  spare  articles  of  dress  and  adornment, 
pad  been  applied  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accommodation  of  his  sick  domestic 
In  an  outward  part  of  the  hut,  which  yet  was  within  the  range  of  the 
English  Baron's  eye,  a  boy,  rudely  attired  with  buskins  of  deer's  hide,  a 
blue  cap  or  bonnet,  and  a  doublet,  whose  original  finery  was  much  tar- 
nished, sat  on  his  knees  by  a  chafing-dish  filled  with  charcoal,  cooking 
upon  a  plate  of  iron  the  cakes  of  barley-bread,  which  were  then,  and  stiU 
are,  a  favourite  food  with  the  Scottish  people.  Part  of  an  antelope  was 
suspended  against  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  hut,  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
know  how  it  had  been  procured ;  for  a  large  stag  greyhound,  nobler  in  sise 
and  appearance  than  those  even  which  guarded  King  Richard's  sick-bed, 
lay  eyeing  the  process  of  baking  the  cake.  The  sagacious  animal,  on  their 
first  entrance,  uttered  a  stifled  growl,  which  sounded  from  his  deep  chest 
like  distant  thunder.  But  he  saw  his  master,  and  acknowledged  his 
presence  by  wagging  bis  tail  and  couching  his  head,  abstaining  from  more 
tumultuous  or  noisy  greeting,  as  if  his  noble  instinct  had  taught  him  the 
propriety  of  silence  in  a  sick  man's  chamber. 

Beside  the  couch,  sat  on  a  cushion,  also  composed  of  skins,  the  Moorish 
physician  of  whom  Sir  Kenneth  had  spoken,  cross-legged,  after  the  Eastern 
fashion.     The  imperfect  light  showed  little  of  him,  save  that  the  lower  oart 
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King  Richard's  own.    Nothing  was,  for  a  time,  heard,  but  the  heairy  ana 
regular  breathings  of  the4nvalid,  who  seemed  in  profound  repose. 

**  He  hath  not  slept  for  six  nights  before,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  ^'  as  I  am 
ap9ured  by  the  youth,  his  attendant." 

"Noble  Scot,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  grasping  the  Scottish  knight*i 
hand,  with  a  pressure  which  had  more  of  cordiality  than  he  permitted  h.s 
words  to  utter,  '*  this  gear  must  be  mended  -r-  Your  esquire  is  but  too  evil 
fed  and  looked  to." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  he  naturally  raised  his  voice  to  its  usual 
decided  tone,     f  he  sick  man  was  disturbed  in  his  slumbers. 

"  My  master,"  he  said,  murmuring  as  in  a  dream,  "  noble  Sir  Kenneth- 
taste  not,  to  you  as  to  me,  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  cold  and  refreshing,  after 
the  brackish  springs  of  Palestine  ?" 

*'  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  in  his  slumbers/'  whispered 
&r  Kenneth  to  De  Vaux  ;  but  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  phy- 
sician, arising  from  the  place  which  he  had  taken  near  the  couch  of  the 
sick,  and  laying  the  hand  of  the  patient,  whose  pulse  he  had  been  carefully 
watching,  quietly  upon  the  couch,  came  to  the  two  knights,  and  taking 
them  each  by  the  arm,,  while  he  intimated  to  them  to  remain  silent,  lea 
them  to  the  front  of  the  hut. 

**  In  the  name  of  Issa  Ben  Mariam,"  he  said,  "  whom  we  honour  as  you, 
though  not  with  the  same  blinded  superstition,  disturb  not  the  effect  of  the 
blessed  medicine  of  which  he  hath  partaken.  To  awaken  him  now,  is  death 
or  deprivation  of  reason ;  but  return  at  the  hour  when  the  Muezzin  calls 
from  the  minaret  to  evening  prayer  in  the  mosque,  and,  if  left  undisturbed 
until  then,  I  promise  you,  this  same  Prankish  soldier  shall  be  able,  without 
prejudice  to  his  health,  to  hold  some  brief  converse  with  you,  on  any  mat- 
ters on  which  either,  and  especially  his  master,  may  have  to  question 
him." 

The  knights  retreated  before  the  authoritative  commands  of  the  leech, 
who  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  proverb 
ihat  the  sick  chamber  of  the  patient  is  the  kingdom  of  the  physician. 

They  paused,  and  remainea  standing  together  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  Sir 
\enneth,  with  the  air  of  one  who  expected  his  visiter  to  say  farewell — and 
De  Vaux,  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which  prevented  him  from 
doing  so.  The  hound,  however,  had  pressed  out  of  the  tent  after  them,  and 
now  thrust  his  long  rough  countenance  into  the  hand  of  his  master  as  if 
modestly  soliciting  some  mark  of  his  kindness.  He  had  no  sooner  received 
the  notice  which  he  desired,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  word  and  slight  caress, 
than  eager  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude,  and  joy  for  his  master's  return, 
he  flew  off  at  full  speed,  galloping  in  full  career,  and  with  outstretched 
tail,  here  and  there,  about  and  around,  crossways  and  endlong,  through 
the  decayed  huts,  and  the  esplanade  we  have  described,  but  never  trans- 
gressing those  precincts  which  his  sagacity  knew  were  protected  by  his 
master's  pennon.  After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the  dog,  coming  close 
up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside  his  frolicsome  mood,  relapsed  into  his 
usual  gravity  and  slowness  of  gesture  and  deportment,  and  looked  as  if  ho 
were  ashamed  that  any  thing  should  have  moved  him  to  depart  so  far  out 
if  his. sober  self-control. 
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*'  And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight/'  said  Kenneth  sterpiy.  "  Foi 
the  present  I  follow  the  banner  of  England,  but  1^  cannot  remember  that  1 
have  ever  subjected  myself  to  the  furest-laws  of  that  kingdom,  nor  have  I 
such  respect  for  them  as  would  incline  me  to  do  so.  When  the  trumpet 
sounds  to  arms,  my  foot  is  in  the  stirrup  as  soon  as  any  —  when  it  clangs 
for  the  charge,  my  lance  has  not  yet  been  the  last  laid  in  the  rest.  But  for 
my  hours  of  liberty  or  of  idleness.  King  Richard  has  no  title  to  bar  my 
recreation." 

**  Nevertheless,"  said  De  Vaux,  "  it  is  a  folly  to  disobey  the  King's  ordi- 
nance— so,  with  your  good  leave,  I,  as  having  authority  in  that  matter,  will 
Bend  you  a  protection  for  my  friend  here." 

**  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Scot  coldly ;  "  but  be  knows  my  allotted  quar- 
ters, and  within  these  I  can  protect  him  myself.  —  And  yet,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly changing  his  manner,  **  this  is  but  a  cold  return  for  a  well-meant 
kindness,  x  thank  you,  my  lord,  most  heartily.  The  King's  equerries,  or 
prickers,  might  find  Roswal  at  disadvantage,  and  do  him  some  injury, 
which  I  should  not,  perhaps,  be  slow  in  returning,  and  so  ill  might  come 
of  it.  You  have  seen  so  much  of  my  housekeeping,  my  lord,"  he  added 
with  a  smile,  "  that  I  need  not  shame  to  say  that  Roswal  is  our  principal 
purveyor ;  and  well  I  hope  our  Lion  Richard  will  not  be  like  the  lion  in  the 
minstrel  fable,  that  went  a-hunting  and  kept  the  whole  booty  to  himself.  I 
cannot  think  he  would  grudge  a  poor  gentleman,  who  follows  him  faithr 
fully,  his  hour  of  sport,  and  his  morsel  of  game,  more  especially  when  other 
food  is  hard  enough  to  come  by." 

*'  By  my  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than  justice — and  yet,"  said  the 
baron,  **  there  is  something  in  these  words,  vert  and  venison,  that  turns  the 
very  brains  of  our  Norman  princes." 

"  We  have  heard  of  late,"  said  the  Scot,  **  by  minstrels  and  pilgrims,  that 
your/)utlawed  yeomen  have  formed  great  bands  in  the  shires  of  York  and 
Nottingham,  having  at  their  head  a  most  stout  archer,  called  Robin  Hood, 
with  his  lieutenant.  Little  John.  Methinks  it  were  better  that  Richard 
relaxed  bis  forest-code  in  England,  than  endeavoured  to  enforce  it  in  th^ 
Holy  Land." 

"Wild  work.  Sir  Kenneth,"  replied  De  Vaux,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as 
one  who  would  avoid  a  perilous  or  unpleasing  topic — "a  mad  world,  sir. — 
I  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  having  presently  to  return  to  the  King's  paviliiai. 
At  vespers,  I  will  again,  with  your  leave,  visit  your  quarters,  and  speak 
with  this  same  infidel  physician.  I  would,  in  the  mean  time,  were  it  nc 
offence,  willingly  send  you  what  would  somewhat  mend  your  cheer." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "but  it  needs  not;  Roswal  hath 
already  stocked  my  larder  for  two  weeks,  since  the  sun  of  Palestine,  \f  it 
brings  diseases,  serves  also  to  dry  venison." 

The  two  warriors  parted  much  better  friends  than  they  had  met ;  but  ere 
they  separated,  Thomas  de  Vaux  informed  himself  at  more  length  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  mission  of  the  Eastern  physician,  .ind  received 
from  the  Scottish  knight  the  credentials  which  he  had  brought  to  King 
Hiohard  on  the  part  of  Saladin. 
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A  wiw  physidan,  skiird  our  woamls  to  h«al. 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  oonunon  weal. 

PopCs  Iuab. 

*'  Tbis  is  a  stranee  tale,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  sick  monarch,  wben  he  liac 
b«ard  the  report  of  the  trastj  Baron  of  Gilsland ;  '*  art  thou  sure  this  Scot 
tiBn  man  is  a  tall  man  and  true  V 

'  k  cannot  say,  my  lord/'  replied  the  jealoas  Borderer ;  '*  I  live  a  little  too 
ne:;;;!'  the  Scots  to  gather  much  truth  among  them,  having  found  them  ever 
fair  and  false.  But  this  man's  bearing  is  that  of  a  true  man,  were  he  a 
devil  as  well  as  a  Scot — that  I  must  needs  say  for  him  in  .conscience." 

**  And  for  his  carriage  as  a  knight,  how  say'st  thou,  De  Vaux  7"  demanded 
the  King. 

*'  It  is  ^our  Majesty's  business  more  than  mine  to  note  men's  bearings ; 
and  I  wairant  you  have  noted  the  manner  in  which  this  man  of  the  Leopard 
hath  bori«e  himself.    He  hath  been  well  spoken  of." 

*'  And  justly,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  *'  We  have  ourselves  witnessed 
him.  It  is  indeed  our  purpose,  in  placing  ourselves  ever  in  the  front  of 
battle,  to  see  how  our  liegemen  and  followers  acquit  themselves,  and  not 
from  a  vaiti  desire  to  accumulate  vainglory  to  ourselves,  as  some  have  sup> 
posed.  .We  know  the  vanity  of  the  praise  of  man,  which  is  but  a  vapour, 
and  buckle  on  our  armour  for  other  purposes  than  to  win  it." 

De  Yauz  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  King  make  a  declaration  so 
inconsistent  with  his  nature,  and  believed  at  first  that  nothing  short  of  the 
approach  oi  death  could  have  brought  him  to  speak  in  depreciating  terms 
of  nailitary  renown,  which  was  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  But  recol> 
lectins  he  had  met  the  royal  confessor  m  the  outer  pavilion,  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  place  this  temporary  self-abasement  to  the  effect  of  the  reverend 
man's  lesson,  and  suffered  the  King  to  proceed  without  repljr. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Richard,  "  I  have  indeed  marked  the  manner  in  which 
this  knight  does  his  devoir.  My  leading-staff  were  not  worth  a  fool's  bauble^ 
had  be  escaped  my  notice  —  and  he  had  ere  now  tasted  of  our  bounty,  but 
that  1  have  also  marked  his  overweening  and  audacious  presumption." 

*'  My  liege,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  observing  the  King's  countenance 
change,  "I  fear  I  have  transgressed  your  pleasure  in  lending  some  counte- 
nance to  his  transgression." 

*'^How,  De  Multon,  thou?"  said  the  King,  contracting  his  brows,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry  surprise,  —  *'  Thou  countenance  his  insolence  t 
—It  cannot  be." 

"  Na^,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  to  remind  you,  that  I  have  by  mine 
office  nght  to  grant  liberty  to  men  of  gentle  blood,  to  keep  them  a  hound 
or  two  within  the  camp,  just  to  cherish  the  noble  art  of  venerie ;  and  be- 
sidyi^s,  it  were  a  sin  to  have  maimed  or  harmed  a  thing  so  noble  as  this  gen- 
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Palestine. — But  to  this  piece  of  learned  heathenesse  —  say'st  fchon  th*  Seol 
met  him  in  the  desert  V^ 

" No  my  liege, ^he  Scot's  tale  runs  thus: — He  was  despatched  to  the  old 
hermit  of  ISngaddi,  of  whom  men  talk  oo  much '' 

"  'Sdtath  and  hell !"  said  Richard,  starting  up,  "  By  whom  despatched, 
and  for  what?  Who  dared  send  any  one  thither,  when  our  Queen  was  in 
the  Convent  of  Ensaddi,  upon  her  pilgrimage  for  our  recovery  V 

"  The  Council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Baron 
de  Yauz ;  '*  for  what  purpose  he  declined  to  account  to  me.  I  think  it  if 
scarce  known  in  the  camp  that  your  royal  consort  is  on  a  pilgrimage — and 
even  the  princes  may  not  have  been  aware,  as  the  Queen  has  been  seqaefr 
tered  from  company  since  yoar  love  prohibited  her  attendance  in  case  of 
infection/' 

'*  Well,  it  shall  be  looked  into,"  said  Richard.--''  So  this  Scottish  msD, 
this  envoy,  met  with  a  wandering  physician  at  the  grotto  of  Engaddi — 

**  Not  so,  nay  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  but  he  met,  I  think,  near  thai 
place,  with  a  ^uracen  Emir,  with  whom  he  had  some  m^Ue  in  the  way  of 
proof  of  valour,  and  finding  him  worthy  to  bear  brave  men  company,  they 
went  together,  as  errant  knights  are  wont,  to  the  grotto  of  Engaddi." 

Here  De  Vaux  stopped,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  tell  a  ]ong 
story  in  a  sentence. 

"  And  did  they  there  meet  the  physician  ?"  demanded  the  King,  impar 
tiently. 

"No,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux;  "but  the  Saracen,  learning  jour 
Majesty's  grievous  illness,  undertook  that  Saladin  should  send  his  own 
physician  to  you,  and  with  many  assurances  of  his  eminent  skill ;  and  he 
came  to  the  grotto  accordingly,  after  the  Scottish  Knight  had  tarried  a  day 
for  him  and  more.  He  is  attended  as  if  he  were  a  prince,  with  drums  and 
atabals,  and  servants  on  horse  and  foot,  and  brings  with  him  letters  of  cre- 
dence from  Saladin." 

"  Have  they  been  examined  by  Giacomo  Loredani  ?" 

"  I  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ere  bringing  them  hither,  and  behold 
their  contents  in  English." 

Richard  took  a  scroll,  in  which  were  inscribed  these  words : — "  The  blesa- 
ing  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet  Mahommed,  [*  Out  upon  the  hoand  I'  siud 
Richard,  spitting  in  contempt,  by  way  of  interjection ;]  Saladin,  kine  of 
kings,  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  the  light  and  refuge  of  the  earth,  to 
the  great  Melech  Ric,  Richard  of  England,  greeting.  Whereas,  we  have 
been  infortned  that  the  hand  of  sickness  hath  been  heavy  upon  thee,  oar 
royal  brother,  and  that  thuu  hast  with  thee  only  such  Nazarene  and  Jewish 
mediciners,  as  work  without  the  blessing  of  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet, 
['  Confusion  on  his  head  I'  again  muttered  the  English  monarch,]  we  have 
therefore  sent  to  tend  and  wait  upon  thee  at  this  time,  the  physician  to  onr 
Dwn  person,  Adonbec  el  Hakim,  before  whose  face  the  angel  Asrael*  spreads 
his  wings  and  departs  from  the  sick  chamber ;  who  knows  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  can  save  maa 
from  all  that  is  not  written  on  his  forehead.  And  this  we  do,  praying  yoa 
heartilv  to  honour  and  make  use  of  his  skill :  not  onlv  that  we  mav  do  ser- 
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"  Hold,  hold,"  said  Richard,  "I  will  have  no  more  of  his  dog  of  a  ProK 
phet  1  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  the  valiant  and  worthy  Soldan  should 
believe  in  a  dead  dog.  —  Yes,  I  will  see  his  physician.  I  will  put  myself 
into  the  charge  of  this  Hakim — I  will  repay  the  noble  Soldan  his  generosity 
—I  will  meet  Saladin  in  the  field,  as  he  so  worthily  proposes,  and  he  shall 
have  no  cause  to  term  Kichard  of  England  ungrateful.  I  will  strike  him 
to  the  earth  with  my  battle-axe  —  I  will  convert  him  to  Holy  Church  with 
such  blows  as  he  has  rarely  endured — He  shall  recant  bis  errors  before  my 
zood  cross-handled  sword,  and  I  will  have  him  baptized  in  the  battle-field 
n'om  my  own  helmet,  though  the  cleansing  waters  were  mixed  with  th^ 
blood  of  us  both.  —  Haste,  De  Vaux,  why  dost  thou  delay  a  conclusion  so 
pleasing  ?     Fetch  the  Hakim  hither.'' 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some  accession  of  fever  in 
this  overflow  of  confidence, — **  bethink  you,  the  Soldan  is  a  pagan,  and  that 
you  are  his  most  formidable  enemy " 

"  For  which  reason  he  is  the  more  bound  to  do  me  service  in  this  matter, 
lest  a  paltry  fever  end  the  quarrel  betwixt  two  such  kings.  I  tell  thee,  he 
loves  me  as  I  love  him  —  as  noble  adversaries  ever  love  each  other — by  my 
honour,  4t  were  sin  to  doubt  his  good  faith  I^' 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  well  to  wait  the  issue  of  those  medicines 
upon  the  Scottish  squire,"  said  the-Lord  of  Gilsland ;  **  my  own  life  depends 
upon  it,  for  worthy  were  I  to  die  like  a  dog,  did  I  proceed  rashly  in  this 
matter,  and  make  shipwreck  of  the  weal  of  Christendom." 

"  I  never  knew  thee  before  hesitate  for  fear  of  life,"  said  Richard,  up* 
braidingly. 

"  Nor  would  I  now,  my  liege,"  replied  the  stout-hearted  baron,  "  save 
that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as  well  as  my  own." 

"  Well,  thou  suspicious  mortal,"  answered  Richard,  **  begone  then,  and 
watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy.  I  could  almost  wish  it  might  either 
cure  or  kill  moj  for  I  am  weary  of  lying  here  like  an  ox  dying  of  the  mur- 
rain, when  tambours  are  beating,  horses  stamping,  and  trumpets  sounding 
without." 

The  Baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to  communicate  his  errand 
to  some  churchman,  as  he  felt  something  burdened  in  conscience  at  the  idea 
of  his  master  being  attended  by  an  unbeliever. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  first  to  whom  he  confided  his  doubts, 
knowing  his  interest  with  his  master,  Richard,  who  both  loved  and  honoured 
that  sagacious  prelate.  The  bishop  heard  the  doubts  which  De  Yaux  stated, 
with  that  acuteness  of  intelligence  which  distinguishes  the  Roman  Catholio 
clergy.  The  religious  scruples  of  De  Vaux  he  treated  with  as  much  light- 
ness as  propriety  permitted  him  to  exhibit  on  such  a  subject  to  a  layman. 

**  Mediciners,"  he  said,  "  like  the  medicines  which  they  employed,  were 
often  useful,  though  the  one  were  by  birth  or  manners,  the  vilest  of  hu- 
manity, as  the  others  are,  in  many  cases,  extracted  from  the  basest  materials. 
Men  may  use  the  assistance  of  pagans  and  infidels,"  he  continued,  **  in  their 
need,  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  one  cause  of  their  being  permitted 
to  remain  on  earth,  is  that  they  might  minister  to  the  convenience  of  true 
Christians — Thus,  we  lawfully  make  slaves  of  heathen  captives. — Again," 
proceeded  the  prelate,  *' there  is  no  douht  that  the  primitive  Christians  used 
the  services' of  the  unconverted  heathen — thus,  in  the  ship  of  Alexo*^'**^". 
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Tbis  reasoning  entirely  removed  the  scruples  of  Thomas  de  Yauz,  who 
was  fiarticularly  moved  by  the  Latin  quotation,  as  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  it. 

But  the  bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  f  uency,  when  he  considered  the 
possibility  of  the  oaracen's  acting  with  bad  faith  ;  and  here  he  came  not  to 
a  speedy  decision.  The  baron  showed  him  the  letters  of  credence.  He 
Tb&a  and  re-read  them,  and  compared  the  original  with  the  translation. 

**  It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,"  he  said,  **  to  the  palate  of  King  Richard 
and  I  cannot  but  have  my  suspicions  of  the  wily  Saracen.  They  are  curious 
in  the  art  of  poisons,  ana  can  so  temper  them  that  they  shall  be  weeks  in 
acting  upon  the  party,  during  which  time  the  perpetrator  has  leisure  to 
Ascape.  They  can  impregnate  cloth  and  leather,  nay,  even  paper  and  parch- 
ment, with  the  most  subtle  venom — ^Our  Lady  forgive  me ! — And  wherefore, 
knowing  this,  hold  I  these  letters  of  credence  so  close  to  my  face  ?  —  Take 
them,  Sir  Thomas,  take  them  speedily/' 

Here  he  gave  them  at  arm's-length,  and  with  some  appearance  of  haste, 
to  the  baron.  "  But  come,  my  Lord  De  Vaux,"  he  continued,  **  wend  we  to 
the  tent  of  this  sick  squire,  where  we  shall  learn  whether  this  Hakim  hath 
really  the  art  of  curing  which  he  professeth,  ere  we  consider  whether  there 
be  safety  in  permitting  him  to  exercise  his  art  upon  King  Richard.  —  Yet 
hold  I  let  me  first  take  my  pouncet-box,  for  these  fevers  spread  like  an  in- 
fection. 1  would  advise  you  to  use  dried  rosemary  steeped  in  vinegar,  my 
lord.     I,  too,  know  something  of  the  healing  art." 

"  I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,"  replied  Thomas  of  Gilsland ;  "  but 
had  I  been  accessible  to  the  fever,  1  had  caught  it  long  since  by  the  bed  of 
my  master." 

The  Bishop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather  avoided  the  presence  of 
the  sick  monarch ;  and  he  bid  the  baron  lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard 
and  his  follower  abode,  the  bishop  said  to  De  Vaux,  "  Now,  of  a  surety,  my 
lord,  these  Scottish  knights  have  worse  care  of  their  followers  than  we  of 
our  dogs.  Here  is  a  knight,  valiant  they  say  in  battle,  and  thought  fitting 
to  be  graced  with  charges  of  weight  in  time  of  truce,  whose  esquire  of  the 
body  IS  lodged  worse  than  in  the  worst  dog-kennel  in  England.  What  saj 
you  of  your  neighbours  ?" 

"  That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  servant,  when  he  lodgeth  him 
.  in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his  own,"  said  De  Vaux,  and  entered  the  hut. 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluctance ;  for  though  he  lacked 
not  courage  in  some  respects,  yet  it  was  tempered  with  a  strong  and  lively 
regard  for  his  own  safety.  He  recollected,  however,  the  necessity  there 
was  forjudging  personally  of  the  skill  of  the  Arabian  physician,  and  entered 
the  hut  with  a  stateliness  of  manner,  calculated,  as  he  thought,  to  impose 
respect  on  the  stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  commanding  figure.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  eminently  handsome,  and,  even  in  age,  was  unwilling  to  appeal 
less  so.  His  episcopal  dress  was  of  the  richest  fashion,  trimmed  with  costly 
fur,  and  surrounded  by  a  cope  of  curious  needle-work.  The  rings  on  hia 
fingers  were  worth  a  goodly  barony,  and  the  hood  which  he  wore,  though 
now  unclasped  and  thrown  back"  for  iieat,  had  studs  of  pure  ^old  to  fasten 
it  around  his  throat  and  under  his  chin  when  he  so  inclined.  His  long 
beard,   now  silvered  with   acre,  descended   over   his    hrAAst.     IHnA  nf  twn 
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vojs-le^ed  upon  a  mat  made  of  twisted  leaver,  by  the  side  of  the  patient^ 
who  appeared  in  deep  slumber,  and  whose  pulse  he  felt  from  time  to  time 
The  bishop  remained  standing  before  him  in  silence  for  two  or  three  minutes 
as  if  expecting  some  honourable  salutation,  or  at  least  that  the  Saracen 
would  seem  struck  with  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  But  Adonbec  eJ 
Hakim  took  no  notice  of  him  beyond  a  passing  glance,  and  when  the  prelate 
at  length  saluted  him  in  the  lingua  franca  current  in  the  country,  he  only 
replied  by  the  ordinary  Oriental  greeting,  "  Salam  alicum  —  peace  be  with 
you." 

'*  Art  thou  a  physician,  infidel  ?''  said  the  bishop,  somewhat  mortified  at 
Ihia  cold  reception.     "  I  would  speak  with  thee  on  that  art." 

'  If  thou  knowest  aught  of  meaicine,"  answered  £1  Hakim,  "  thou  wouldst 
be  aware,  that  physicians  hold  no  counsel  or  debate  in  the  sick  chamber  of 
their  patient.  Uear,"  he  added,  as  the  low  growling  of  the  stag-hound  was 
heard  from  the  inner  hut,  '*  even  the  dog  might  teach  thee  reason,  Ulemat. 
His  iDstinct  teaches  him  to  suppress  his  barking  in  the  sick  man's  hearing. 
—  Come  without  the  tent,"  said  he,  rising  and  leading  the  way,  **  if  thou 
hast  aught  to  say  with  me." 

Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen  leech's  dress,  and  his  in- 
feriority of  size,  when  contrasted  with  the  tall  prelate  and  gigantic  English 
baron,  there  was  something  striking  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  wnich 
prevented  the  Bishop  of  Tyre  from  expressing  strongly  the  displeasure  he 
felt  at  this  unceremonious  rebuke.  When  without  the  hyt,  he  gazed  upon 
Adonbec  in  silence,  for  several  minutes,  before  he  could  fix  on  the  best 
manner  to^  renew  the  conversation.  No  locks  were  seen  under  the  high 
bonnet  of  the  Arabian,  which  hid  also  part  of  a  brow  that  seemed  lofty 
and  expanded,  smooth,  and  free  from  wrinkles,  as  were  his  cheeks,  where 
they  w^ere  seen  under  the  shade  of  his  long  beard.  We  have  elsewhere 
noticed  the  piercing  quality  of  his  dark  eyes. 

The  prelate,  struck  with  his  apparent  youth,  at  length  broke  a  pause, 
which  the  other  seemed  in  no  haste  to  interrupt,  by  demanding  of  the  Ara- 
bian how  old  he  was  ? 

'*  The  years  of  ordinary  men,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  are  counted  by  their 
wrinkles ;  those  of  sages  by  their  studies.  I  dare  not  call  myseli  older 
than  an  hundred  revolutions  of  the  Hegira."* 

The  Baron  of  Gilsland,  who  took  this  for  a  literal  assertion,  that  he  was 
a  century  old,  looked  doubtfully  upon  the  prelate,  who,  though  he  better  un 
derstood  the  meaning  of  £1  Hakim,  answered  his  glance  by  mysteriously 
shaking  his  head.     He  resumed  an  air  of  importance,  when  he  again  au 
thoritatively  demanded,  what  evidence  Adonbec  could  produce  of  his  medi- 
cal proficiency. 

**  xe  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  Saladin,"  said  the  sage,  touching  his 
cap  in  sign  of  reverence;  **a  word  which  was  never  broken  towards  friend 
cr  foe — what,  Nazarene,  wouldst  thou  demand  more  ?" 

•*  I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  said  the  baron,  "  and  without 
it  thou  approachest  not  to  the  couch  of  King  Richard." 

*'  The  praise  of  the  physician,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  is  in  the  recovery  of 
his  patient.  Behold  this  sergeant,  whose  blood  has  been  dried  up  by  the 
fever  which  has  whitened  your  camp  with  skeletons,  and  against  which  the 
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TLe  phjsician  bad  then  recourse  to  his  astrolabe,  the  oracle  of  BctsterB 
■ctebce,  and|  'watching  with  grave  precision  until  the  precise  time  of  the 
evening  prayer  had  arrived,  he  sunk  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  turned  to 
Mecca,  and  recited  the  petitions  which  close  the  Moslemah's  day  of  toiL 
The  bishop  and  the  English  baron  looked  on  each  other,  meanwhilo,  with 
flymptoms  of  contempt  and  indignation,  but  neither  judged  it  fit  to  inter- 
rupt El  Hakim  in  his  devotions,  unholy  as  they  considered  them  to  be. 

The  Arab  arose  from  the  earth,  on  which  be  had  prostrated  himself,  and, 
walking  into  the  hut  where  the  patient  lay  extended,  he  drew  a  sponge  from 
a  small  silver  box,  dipt  perhaps  in  some  aromatic  distillation ;  for  when  be 

Sut  it  to  the  sleeper's  nose,  he  sneezed,  awoke,  and  looked  wildly  aroand. 
[e  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  he  sat  up  almost  naked  on  his  couch,  the 
bones  and  cartilages  as  visible  through  the  surface  of  his  skin,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  clothed  with  flesh ;  his  face  was  long,  and  furrowed  with 
wrinkles,  but  his  eye,  though  it  wandered  at  first,  became  gradually  more 
settled.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  dignified  visiters, 
for  he  attempted  feebly  to  pull  the  covering  from  his  head,  in  token  of 
reverence,  as  he  inquired,  in  a  subdued  and  submissive  voice,  for  his 
master. 

•* Do  you  know  us,  vassal?"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland. 

"  Not  perfectly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Squire,  faintly.  **  My  sleep  has 
been  long  and  full  of  dreams.  Yet  I  know  that  you  are  a  great  English 
lord,  as  seemeth  by  the  led  cross,  and  this  a  holy  prelate,  whose  blessing  I 
crave  on  me  a  poor  sinner." 

"  Thou  hast  it — Benedictio  Domini  sit  vobiscum"  said  the  prelate,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  without  approaching  nearer  to  the  pat^enf  s  bed. 

"  Your  eyes  witness,"  said  the  Arabian,  "  the  fever  hath  been  jubdued— 
he  speaks  with  calmness  and  recollection — his  pulse  beats  conposedly  as 
yours — try  its  pulsations  yourself." 

The  prelate  declined  the  experiment ;  but  Thomas  of  Gilslan'l,  more  de- 
termined on  making  the  trial,  did  so,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  fever 
was  indeed  gone. 

'*  This  is  most  wonderful,"  said  the  knight,  looking  to  the  bishop ;  '*  the 
man  is  assuredly  cured.  I  must  conduct  this  mediciner  presently  to  King 
Richard's  tent — What  thinks  your  reverence  ?" 

"  Stay,  let  me  finish  one  cure  ere  I  commence  another,"  said  the  Arab ; 
"  I  will  pass  with  you  when  I  have  given  my  patient  the  second  cup  of  this 
most  holy  elixir." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cup,  and  filling  it  with  water  from  a 
gourd  which  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  next  drew  forth  a  small  silken  bag  made 
of  network,  twisted  with  silver,  the  contents  of  which  the  bystanders  could 
not  discover,  and  immersing  it  in  the  cup,  continued  to  watch  it  in  silence 
during  the  space  of  five  minutes.  It  seemed  to  the  spectators  as  if  some 
efiervescence  took  place  during  the  operation,  but  if  so,  it  instantly  sub- 
sided. 

"  Drink,"  said  the  physician  to  the  sick  man  —  "  sleep,  and  awaken  free 
from  malady." 

"  And  with  this  simple-seeming  draught,  thou  wilt  undertake  to  cure  « 
monarch  ?"  said  the  Bishop  of  Tyre. 


*"    I       w\€%  ^rr£\    /till*  A /I      n       r%/\/i»^v«\  «•       t\  c%    yt/^w      w«  r%  w    Vwrf^l^  ^^  1  W    ff    «a^v«a.  t «  ^  ^      Xl.  ^      .*. ..  ...^ 
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loii^hty  and  yoa,  kind  leech,  if  you  would  have  me  sleep  and  recoTer,  teU 
me  m  charity  what  is  become  of  my  dear  master  ?" 

"  He  is  upon  a  distant  expedition,  friend/'  replied  the  Prelate ;  '*  on  an 
honourable  embassy,  which  may  detain  him  for  some  days." 
^  "Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "why  deceive  the  poor  fellow t  — 
Friend,  thy  master  has  returned  to  the  camp,  and  you  will  presently  se» 
him." 

The  invalid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  his  wasted  hands  to  IleaTen, 
and  resisting  no  longer  the  soporiferous  operation  of  the  elixir,  sunk  down 
in  a  gentle  sleep. 

"  You  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  prelate ;  "  a 
■oothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for  a  sick  room  than  an  unpleasing  truth." 

"  How  mean  you,  my  reverend  lord  ?"  said  De  Vaux,  hastily.  "  Think 
you  I  would  tell  a  falsehood  to  save  the  lives  of  a  dozen  such  as  he  ?" 

"You  said,"  replied  the  bishop,  with  manifest  symptoms  of  alarm  — 
"  you  said,  the  esquire's  master  was  returned — he,  I  mean,  of  the  Gouchant 
Leopard." 

"  And  he  is  returned,"  said  De  Vaux.  "  I  spoke  with  him  but  a  few 
hours  since.     This  learned  leech  came  in  his  company." 

*'  Holy  Virgin  !  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to  me  7"  said  the  bishop, 
in  evident  perturbation. 

*'  Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  returned  in 
company  with  the  physician  ?  —  I  thought  I  had,"  replied  De  Vaux,  care- 
lessly ;  "  but  what  signified  his  return,  to  the  skill  of  the  physician,  or  the 
cure  of  his  Majesty  ?" 

"  Much,  Sir  Thomas  —  it  signified  much,"  said  the  bishop,  clenching  hit 
hands,  pressing  his  foot  against  the  earth,  and  giving  signs  of  impatience, 
as  if  in  an  involuntary  manner.  "  But,  where  can  he  be  gone  now,  this 
same  knight? — God  be  with  us — here  may  be  some  fatal  errors  1" 

**  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,"  said  De  Vaux,  not  without  wonder  at 
the  bishop's  emotion,  "  can  probably  tell  us  whither  his  master  has  gone." 

The  lad  was  summoned,  and,  in  a  language  nearly  incomprehensible  to 
them,  gave  them  at  length  to  understand,  that  an  officer  had  summoned  his 
master  to  the  royal  tent,  some  time  before  their  arrival  at  that  of  his  master. 
The  anxiety  of  the  bishop  appeared  to  rise  to  the  highest,  and  became  evi- 
dent to  De  Vaux,  thougn  neither  an  acute  observer,  nor  of  a  suspicious 
temper.  But  with  his  anxiety  seemed  to  increase  his  wish  to  keep  it  sub- 
dued and  unobserved.  He  took  a  hasty  leave,of  De  Vaux,  who  looked  after 
him  with  astonishment;  and,  afker  shrugging  up  bis  shoulders  in  silent 
wonder,  proceeded  to  conduct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent  of  King 
Richard. 


<C!|ia]ittr  t^e  ^ist|. 


This  ii  the  prince  of  leeches ;  fever,  pta^e, 

Cold  rheam,  and  hot  poda^rra,  do  but  look  on  him. 

And  auit  their  gnm  anon  Uie  tortured  sinews. 
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ginalion  vroald  have  endeavoared  to  investigatd  and  understand,  or  at  luasl 
would  haye  made  the  subject  of  speculation.  But  it  seemed  very  extraor- 
dinary, even  to  him,  that  the  attention  of  the  blRhnp  should  have  been  at 
once  abstracted  from  all  reflection  on  the  marvellous  cure  which  they  bad 
witnessed,  and  upon  the  probability  it  afforded  of  Richard  being  restored 
to  health,  by  what  seemed  a  very  trivial  piece  of  information,  announcing 
the  motions  of  a  beggarly  Scottish  knight,  than  whom  Thomas  of  Gilsland 
know  nothing  within  the  circle  of  gentle  blood  more  unimportant  or  con- 
temptible; and,  despite  his  usual  habit  of  passively  beholding  passing 
events,  the  baron's  spirit  toiled  with  unwonted  attempts  to  form  conjectures 
on  the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  at  once  to  him,  that  the  whole  might  be  a 
conspiracy  against  King  Richard,  formed  within  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and 
to  which  the  bishop,  who  was  by  some  represented  as  a  politic  and  unscru- 
pulous person,  was  not  unlikely  to  have  been  accessary.  It  was  true,  that, 
m  his  own  opinion,  there  existed  no  character  so  perfect  as  that  of  his 
master ;  for  Richard  being  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  the  chief  of  Christian 
leaders,  and  obeying  in  all  points  the  commands  of  Holy  Church,  De  Vaux's 
ideas  of  perfection  went  no  farther.  Still  he  knew  that,  however  unworthily, 
it  had  been  always  his  master's  fate  to  draw  as  much  reproach  and  dislike, 
as  honour  and  attachment,  from  the  display  of  his  great  qualities ;  and  that 
in  the  very  camp,  and  amongst  those  princes  bound  by  oath  to  the  Crusade, 
were  many  wlio  would  have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  victory  over  the  Saracens, 
to  the  pleasure  of  ruining,  or  at  least  of  humbling,  Richard  of  England. 

"  Wherefore,"  said  the  baron  to  himself,  **  it  is  in  no  sense  impossible  that 
this  El  Hakim,  with  this  his  cure,  or  seeming  cure,  wrought  on  the  body  of 
the  Scottish  squire,  may  mean  nothing  but  a  trick,  to  which  he  of  the  Leo- 
pard may  be  accessary,  and  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,  prelate  as  he  is, 
may  have  some  share." 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  reconciled  with  the  alarm 
manifested  by  the  bishop,  on  learning  that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the 
Scottish  knight  had  suddenly  returned  to  the  Crusaders'  camp.  But  De 
Vaux  was  influenced  only  by  his  general  prejudices,  which  dictated  to  him 
the  assured  belief,  that  a  wily  Italian  priest,  a  false-hearted  Scot,  and  an 
infidel  physician,  formed  a  set  of  ingredients  from  which  all  evil,  and  no 

food,  was  likely  to  be  extracted.     He  resolved,  however,  to  lay  his  scruples 
luntly  before  the  King,  of  whose  judgment  he  had  nearly  as  high  an  opinion 
as  of  his  valour. 

Meantime,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary  to  the  suppositions  which 
Thomas  De  Vaux  had  entertained.  Scarce  had  he  left  the  royal  pavilion, 
when,  betwixt  the  impatience  of  the  fever,  and  that  which  was  natural  to 
his  disposition,  Richard  began  to  murmur  at  his  delay,  and  express  an 
earnest  desire  for  his  return.  He  had  seen  enough  to  try  to  reason  himself 
out  of  this  irritation,  which  greatly  increased  his  bodily  malady.  He 
wearied  his  attendants  by  demanding  from  them  amusements,  and  the  bre- 
viary of  the  priest,  the  romance  of  the  clerk,  even  the  harp  of  his  favourite 
minstrel,  were  had  recourse  to  in  vain.  'At  length,  some  two  hours  before 
sundown,  and  long,  therefore,  ere  he  could  expect  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  process  of  the  cure  which  the  Moor  or  Arabian  had  undertaken,  he  sent» 
as  wft  ^« 1-^    ,j-  i,^..|.^  ^  messenger,  commanding  the  attendance  of  the 
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ioeasions  when  the  munificence  and  hospitality  of  England  opened  the 
Court  of  its  monarch  to  all  who  held  a  certain  rank  in  chivalry.  The  Ring 
gazed  fixedly  on  Sir  Kenneth  approaching  his  hedside,  while  the  knight 
bent  his  knee  for  a  moment,  then  arose,  and  stood  before  him  in  a  postiiro 
of  deference,  but  not  of  subseryience  or  humility,  as  became  an  officer  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

"Thy  name,"  said  the  King,  "is  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard — From  whom 
hadst  thou  degree  of  knighthood?" 

"I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,"  re- 
plied the  Scot. 

"A  weapon,"  said  the  King,  "well  worthy  to  confer  honour,  nor  has  it 
been  laid  on  an  undeserving  shoulder.  We  have  seen  thee  bear  thyself 
knightly  and  valiantly  in  press  of  battle,  when  most  need  there  was ;  and 
thou  hadst  not  been  yet  to  learn  that  thy  deserts  were  known  to  us,  but  that 
thy  presumption  in  other  points  has  been  such,  that  thy  services  can  chal* 
lenge  no  better  reward  than  that  of  pardon  for  thy  transgression.  What 
sayest  thou  —  ha?" 

.  Kenneth  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  express  himself  distinctly; 
the  consciousness  of  his  too  ambitious  love,  and  the  keen  falcon  glance  with 
which  Ooeur  de  Lion  seemed  to  penetrate  his  inmost  soul,  combining  to  dis- 
concert him. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "  although  soldiers  should  obey  command, 
and  vassals  be  respectful  towards  their  superiors,  we  might  forgive  a  brave 
knight  greater  of^nce  than  the  keeping  a  simple  hound,  though  it  were 
contrary  to  our  express  public  ordinance." 

Kichard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face,  beheld,  and  beholding, 
smiled  inwardly  at  the  relief  produced  by  the  turn  he  had  given  to  his 
general  accusation. 

"  So  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  your  Majesty  must  be  good  to 
us  poor  gentlemen  of  Scotland  in  this  matter.  AVe  are  far  from  home, 
scant  of  revenues,  and  cannot  support  ourselves  as  your  wealthy  nobles,  who 
have  credit  of  the  Lombards.  The  Saracens  shall  feel  our  blows  the  harder 
that  we  eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison  from  time  to  time,  with  our  herbs  and 
barley-cakes." 

"  It  skills  not  asking  my  leave,"  said  Richard,,  "  since  Thomas  de  Vaux, 
who  doth,  like  all  around  me,  that  which  is  fittest  in  his  own  eyes,  hath 
already  given  thee  permission  for  hunting  and  hawking." 

**  For  hunting  only,  and  please  you,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  but  if  it  please  youi 
Majesty  to  indulge  me  with  the  privilege  of  hawking  also,  and  you  list  to 
trust  me  with  a  falcon  on  fist,  I  trust  I  could  supply  your  royal  mess  with 
some  choice  waterfowl." 

**  I  dreadme,  if  thou  hadst  but  the  falcon,"  said  the  King,  "  thou  wouldst 
scarce  wait  for  the  permission.  I  wot  well  it  is  said  abroad  that  we  of  the 
line  of  Anjou  resent  ofience  against  our  forest-laws,  as  highly  as  we  would 
do  treason  against  our  crown.  To  brave  and  worthy  men,  however,  we 
could  pardon  either  misdemeanour. — But  enough  of  this — I  desire  to  know 
of  you.  Sir  Knight,  wherefore,  and  by  whose  authority,  you  took  this  recent 
journey  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Engaddi?" 
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Ihe  blessed  enterprise  is  directed.  That  indisposition  should  seclude,  1 
crust  for  but  a  short  time,  your  highness  from  their  councils,  in  which  you 
hold  so  potential  a  voice,  I  must  lament  with  all  Christendom ;  but,  as  a 
9oldier,  I  must  obey  those  on  whom  the  lawful  right  of  command  deyolves, 
or  set  but  an  evil  example  in  the  Christian  camp." 

"  Thou  say'st  well/'  said  King  Richard ;  "  and  the  blame  rests  not  with 
thee,  but  with  those  with  whom,  when  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  raise  me 
from  this  accursed  bed  of  pain  and  inactivity,  X  hope  to  reckon  roundly. 
What  was  the  purport  of  thy  message  ?" 

"  Methinks,  and  please  your  highness,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  **  that  were 
best  asked  of  those  who  sent  me,  and  who  can  render  the  reasons  of  mine 
errand  ;  whereas  I  can  only  tell  its  outward  form  and  purport." 

**  Palter  not  with  me.  Sir  Scot — it  were  ill  for  thy  Safety,"  S2ud  the  irri- 
tated monarch. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight  firmly,  "  I  cast  behind  me  as  a 
regardless  thing  when  I  vowed  myself  to  this  enterprise,  looking  rather  to 
my  immortal  welfare,  than  to  that  which  concerns  my  earthly  body." 

"  By  the  mass,"  said  King  Richard,  *'  thou  art  a  brave  fellow  1  ELark 
thee,  Sir  Knight,  I  love  the  Scottish  people :  they  are  hardy,^  though  dogged 
and  stubborn,  and,  I  think,  true  men  in  the  main,  though  the  necessity  of 
state  has  sometimes  constrained  them  to  be  dissemblers.  I  deserve  some 
love  at  their  hand,  for  I  have  voluntarily  done  what  they  could  not  by  arms 
have  extorted  from  me,  anv  more  than  from  my  predecessore  —  I  have  re- 
established the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  which  lay  in  pled^  to 
England  —  I  have  restored  your  ancient  boundaries  —  and,  finally,  I  have 
renounced  a  claim  to  homaee  upon  the  crown  of  England,  which  I  thought 
unjustly  forced  .on  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent friends  where  former  kings  of  England  attempted  only  to  compel 
unwilline  and  rebellious  vassals." 

"All  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,"  said  Sir  Konneth,  bowing  — 
"  All  this  you  have  done,  by  your  royal  treaty  with  our  sovereign  at  Can- 
terbury. Therefore  have  you  me,  and  many  better  Scottish  men,  making 
war  against  the  infidels,  under  your  bannersj  who  would  else  have  been 
ravaging  your  frontiers  in  England.  If  their  numbers  are  now  few,  it  is 
because  their  lives  have  been  freely  waged  and  wasted." 

*'I  grant  it  true,"  said  the  King;  *'and  for  the  good  offices  I  have  done 
your  land,  I  require  you  to  remember,  that,  as  a  principal  member  of  the 
Christian  league,  I  have  a  ri^ht  to  know  the  negotiations  of  my  confede- 
rates. Do  me,  therefore,  the  justice  to  tell  me  what  I  have  a  title  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  which  I  am  certain  to  know  more  truly  from  you  than 
from  others." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  thus  conjured,  I  will  speak  the  truth ;  for  I 
well  believe  that  your  purposes  towards  the  principal  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion are  single-hearted  and  honest ;  and  it  is  more  than  I  dare  warrant  for 
others  of  the  Holy  League.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  know,  that  my  charge 
was  to  propose,  through  the  medium  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi — a  holy  man, 
respected  and  protected  by  Saladin  himself " 

'*  A  continuation  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Richard,  hastily  inter- 
rupting him. 

"No,  by  Saint  Andrew,  my  liege,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,^* but  the 
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fj^fte  -who  could  raeoeed  bim  likely  to  lead  ii«  to  eonquest,  and  I  acjoanted 

«*i^  *^  ^^^^  eircumstancet  to  avoid  defeat." 
And  on  what  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace  to  be  contracted?    said 

*^ing  Richard,  painfully  suppressinit  the  passion  with  which  his  heart  wairf 
«lmoat  bursting.  J-       Ft  »         *- 

**  These  were  not  intrusted  to  me,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Knight  pf  the 
Coiichant  Leopard.     •*  I  deliyeved  them  sealed  to  the  hermit." 

•*  And  for  what  hold  you  this  reverend  hermit? — for  fool,  madman,  traiu>r, 
*r  saint?"  said  Richard. 

*'  His  folly,  sire,"  replied  the  shrewd  Scottishman.  "  I  hold  to  be  assumed 
*o  win  favour  and  Mverence  from  the  Paynimrie,  who  regard  madmen  as 
the  inspired  of  Heaven ;  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  as  ezhibitod  only  occar 
fionally,  and  not  as  mixing,  like  naturaly  folly,  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  mind." 

**  Shrewdly  replied,"  said  the  monarch,  throwing  himself  back  on  his 
«ouch,  from  which  he  had  half-raised  himtelf.  — "  Now  of  his  penitence? 

"  His  penitence,"  continued  Kenneth,  "  appears  >to  me  sincere,  and  the 
fruits  of  remorse  for  some  dreadful  crime,  for  which  he  seems,  in  his  own 
opinion,  condemned  to  reprobation." 

••  And  for  hia  policy?"  said  King  Richard. 
,  "  Methinks,  my  lord,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "he  despairs  of  the  secu* 
'•ity  of  Palestine,  as  of  his  own  salvation,  by  any  means  short  of  a  miracle 
— at  least  since  the  arm  of  Rfchard  of  England  hath  ceased  to  strike  for  it. 

•*  And,  therefore,  the  coward  policy  of  this  hermit  is  like  that  of  these 
miserable  princes,  who,  forgetful  of  their  knighthood  and  their  faith,  are 
only  resolved  and  determined  when  the  question  is  retreat,  and,  rather  than 
go  forward  against  an  armed  Saracen,  would  trample  in  their  flight  over  a 
dyiug  ally  l" 

,.  "  Might  I  so  far  presume,  my  Lord  King,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,"  this 
discourse  but  heats  your  disease,  the  enemy  from  which  Christendom  dreads 
^%?  «vil,  than  from  armed  hosts  of  infidels." 

Xhe  countenance  of  King  Richard  was,  indeed,  more  flushed,  and  his 
action  became  more  feverishly  vehement,  as,  with  clenched  hand,  expanded 
*"^  *"^  flashing  eyes,  he  seemed  at  once  to  suffer  under  bodily  pain,  and 
at  the  same  time  under  vexation  of  mind,  while  his  high  spirit  led  him  to 
spealc  on.  as  if  in  contempt  of  both. 

y  <>u  can  flatter,  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  "  but  you  escape  me  not.  I  must 
know  more  from  you  than  you  have  yet  told  me.  Saw  you  my  royal  con- 
sort iP^hen  at  Engaddi  ?" 

"  T'^  my  knowledge  —  no,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  with  considera- 
i®  P*^^*^*i»*t>ation ;  for  he  remembered  the  midnight  procession  in  the  chapel 
or   th«*  rocks. 


grimage  ?' 

•'  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth  **  I  will  speak  the  truth  as  in  the  confess 
sioo-^^i^  In  a  subterranean  chAnel  to  which  the  anchorite  conducted  me,  I 
be  .eld  a  cboir  of  ladies  do  h..^Lj*n  «.  rftlic  of  the  hiehest  sanctity ;  but  as 
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'*  And  1  also  may  gaess/'  said  the  King,  frowniDg  sternly;  '*bot  it  ii 
enough.  Leopard  as  you  are,  Sir  Knight,  beware  tempting  the  lion's  paw. 
Hark  ye  —  to  become  enamoured  of  the  moon  would  be  but  an  act  of  folly; 
but  to  leap  from  the  battlements  of  a  lofty  tower,  in  the  wild  hope  of  coming 
within  her  sphere,  were  self-destructive  madness." 

At  this  moment  some  bustling  was  heard  in  the  outer  apartment,  and  th« 
King,  hastily  changing  to  his  more  natural  manner,  said,  "  Enough  —  begone 
: — speed  to  De  Yaoz,  and  send  him  hither  with  the  Arabian  physician.  My 
life  for  the  faith  of  the  Soldan  I  Would  he  but  abjure  his  false  law,  I  would 
aid  him  with  my  sword  to  drive  this  scum  of  French  and  Austrians  from  his 
dominions,  and  think  Palestine  as  well  ruled  by  him  as  when  her  kingi 
were  anointed  by  the  decree  of  Heaven  itself." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  retired,  and  presently  afterwards  the  cham- 
berlain announced  a  deputation  from  the  Council,  who  had  come  to  wait  on 
the  Majesty  of  Englana. 

"  It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living  yet,"  was  his  reply.  •*  Who  aro 
the  reverend  ambassadors  V 

**  The  Qrand  Master  (»f  the  Templars,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.'' 

"  Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  sick-beds,"  said  Richard ;  "  yet,  bad 
Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by  his  conch  long  since.  — Jocelyn,  lay  me  the 
couch  more  fairly,  it  is  tumbled  like  a  stormy  sea  —  reach  me  yonder  steel 
mirror  —  pass  a  comb  through  my  hair  and  beard.  They  look,  indeed, 
liker  a  lion's  mane  than  a  Christian  man's  locks —  bring  water." 

**  My  lord,"  said  the  trembling  chamberlain,  *'  the  leeches  say  that  cold 
water  may  be  fatal." 

"  To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches !"  replied  the  monarch  ;  "  if  they  can- 
not cure  me,  think  you  I  will  allow  them  to  torment  me?  —  There,  then" — 
he  said,  after  having  made  his  ablutions,  "admit  the  worshipful  envoys; 
they  will  now,  I  think,  scarcely  see  that  disease  has  made  Richard  negligent 
of  his  person." 

The  celebrated  Master  of  the  Templars  was  a  tall,  thin,  war-worn  man, 
with  a  slow  yet  penetrating  eye,  and  a  brow  on  which  a  thousand  dark 
intrigues  had  stamped  a  portion  of  their  obscurity.  At  the  head  of  that 
singular  body,  to  whom  their  order  was  every  thing,  and  their  individuality 
nothing — seeking  the  advancement  of  its  power,  even  at  the  hazard  of  that 
very  religion  which  the  fraternity  were  originally  associated  to  protect — 
accused  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  although  by  their  character  Christian 
priests — suspected  of  secret  league  with  the  Soldan,  though  by  oath  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Temple,  or  its  recovery — the  whole  order,  and 
the  whole  personal  character  of  its  commander,  or  Grand  Master,  was  a 
riddle,  at  the  exposition  of  which  most  men  shuddered.  The  Grand  Master 
was  dressed  in  his  white  robes  of  solemnity,  and  he  bore  the  abacus,  a 
mystic  stafi^  of  office,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  has.  given  rise  to  such 
singular  conjectures  and  comm6ntari6s,  leading  to  suspicions  that  this  cele- 
brated fraternity  of  Christian  knights  were  embodied  under  the  foulest 
symbols  of  Paganism. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  had  a  much  more  pleasing  exterior  than  the  dark 
and  mysterious  priest-soldier  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  He  was  m 
handsome  man,  of  middle  age,  or  something  past  that  tei*m,  bold  in  thn 
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#efe,  by  the  anzicMs  Rings  and  Princes  who  composed  the  Conncil  ol  th^ 
Crosaders,  to  "inquire  into  the  health  of  their  magnanimous  ally,  thd 
valiant  King  of  England/' 

**  We  know  the  importance  in  which  the  Princes  of  the  Council  hold  our 
health/' replied  the  English  King;  "and  are  well  aware  how  much  they 
must  have  suffered  by  suppressing  all  curiosity  concerning  it  for  fourteen 
days*  for  fear  doubtless,  of  aggravating  our  disorder,  by  showing  their 
anxiety  regarding  the  event/' 

The  flow  of  the  Marquis's  eloauence  being  checked,  and  he  himself  thrown 
into  some  confusion  by  this  reply,  his  more  austere  companion  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  conversation,  ana,  with  as  much  dry  and  brief  gravity  as  was 
consistent  with  the  presence  which  he  addressed,  informed  the  King  that 
they  came  from  the  Council,  to  pray,  in  the  name  of  Christendom,  "  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  health  to  be  tampered  with  by  aif  infidel  physician, 
said  to  be  dispatehed  by  Saladin,  until  the  Council  had  taken  measures  to 
remove  or  confirm  the  suspicion,  which  they  at  present  conceived  did  attach 
itself  to  the  mission  of  such  a  person/' 

"Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  and  Valiant  Order  of  Knights  Templars, 
and  you.  Most  Noble  Martjuis  of  Montserrat,"  replied  Richard,  "  if  it  please 
you  to  retire  into  the  adjoining  pavilion,  you  shall  presently  see  what 
account  we  make  of  the  tender  remonstrances  of  our  royal  and  princely  col- 
leagues in  this  most  religious  warfare/' 

The  Marquis  and  Qrand  Master  retired  accordingly ;  nor  had  they  been 
many  minutes  in  the  outward  pavilion  when  the  Bastem  physician  arrived, 
accompanied  by  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland.  The  baron, 
however,  was  a  little  later  of  entering  the  tent  than  the  other  two,  stopping, 
perchance,  to  issue  some  orders'to  the  warders  without. 

As  the  Arabian  physician  entered,  he  made  his  obeisance,  after  the  Ori- 
ental fashion,  to  the  Marquis  and  Qrand  Master,  whose  dignity  was  appa- 
rent, both  from  their  appearance  and  their  bearing.  The  Grand  Master 
returned  the  salutation  with  an  expression  of  disdainful  coldness,  the  Mar- 
quis, with  the  popular  courtesy  which  he  habitually  practised  to  men  of 
every  rank  and  nation.  There  was  a  pause ;  for  the  Scottish  knight,  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  De  Yaux,  presumed  not,  of  his  own  authority,  to 
enter  the  tent  of  the  King  of  £ngland,  and,  during  this  interval,  the  Grand 
Master  sternly  demanded  of  the  Moslem, — '*  Infidel,  hast  thou  the  courage 
lo  practise  thine  art  upon  the  person  of  an  anointed  sovereign  of  the 
Christian  host?" 

"The  sun  of  Allah,"  answered  the  sage,  "shines  on  the  Nazarene  as 
well  as  on  the  true  believer,  and  his  servant  dare  make  no  distinction  be- 
twixt them,  when  called  on  to  exercise  his  art  of  healing." 

"  Misbelieving  Hakim,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  or  whatsoever  they  call 
thee  for  an  unbaptized  slave  of  darkness,  dost  thou  well  know,  that  thou 
shalt  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses  should  King  Richard  die  under  thy 
charge  ?" 

"  That  were  hard  justice,"  answered  the  physician :  "  seeing  that  I  can 
but  use  human  means,  and  that  the  issue  is  written  in  the  book  of  light." 

"Nay,  reverend  and  valiant  Grand  Master/'  said  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
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halb  iti  ohompiotre  as  well  as  your  military  art,  nay,  hath  •OBMtimes  htA 
its  martyrfl  as  well  as  reli^on.  I  have  the  command  of  my  sovereigfi,  tbe 
Soldan  Saladin,  to  heal  this  Nazarene  Kiugi  and,  with  the  blesaing  of  the 
Prophet,  I  will  obey  his  commands.  If  I  fail,  ye  wear  swords  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  the  faithful,  and  I  proffer  my  body  to  your  weapons.  But  I 
will  not  reason  with  one  nncircumcised  upon  the  virtue  of  the  medicines  of 
which  I  have  obtained  knowledge,  through  the  grace  of  the  Prophet,  and  I 
pray  you  interpose  no  delay  between  me  and  my  office." 
.  "  Who  talks  of  delay  V*  said  the  Baron  De  Yaux,  hastily  entering  the 
tent ;  "  we  have  had  but  too  much  already.--*!  salute  yon,  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
•errat,  and  you,  valiant  Grand  Master.  But  I  must  presently  pass  with  this 
learned  physician  to  the  bedside  of  my  master.'' 

**  My  lord,''  said  the  Marquis,  in  Norman  French,  or  the  language  of 
Ouie,  as  it  was  then  called,  ^*  are  you  well  advised  that  we  came  to  exposto- 
late  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Monarchs  and  Princes  of  the  Cmsade, 
against  the  risk  of  permitting  an  infidel  and  Eastern  jphysioian  to  tamper 
with  a  health  so  valuable  as  that  of  your  master  King  Kichard  ?" 

**  Noble  Lord  Marquis,"  replied  the  Englishman,  bluntly,  "  I  can  neither 
use  many  words,  nor  do  I  delight  in  listening  to  them  —  moreover,  I  am 
much  more  ready  to  believe  what  my  eyes  have  seen,  than  what  my  eara 
have  heard.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  heathen  can  cure  the  sickness  ot  Ring 
Richard,  and  I  believe  and  trust  he  will  labour  to  do  so.  Time  is  precious. 
If  Mahommed-^may  God's  curse  be  on  him  I — ^stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
with  such  fair  purpose  as  this  Adonbec  el  Hakim  entertains,  1  would  hold 
it  sin  to  delay  him  for  a  minute. — So,  give  ye  God'en,  my  lords." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  "  the  King  himself  said  we 
should  be  present  when  this  same  physiciaHi  dealt  upon  him." 

The  baron  whisoered  the  chamberlain,  probably  to  know  whether  the 
Marquis  spoke  truly,  and  then  replied,  "  My  lords,  if  you  will  hold  your 
patience,  you  are  welcome  to  enter  with  us ;  but  if  you  interrupt,  by  acti<Hi 
or  threat,  this  accomplished  physician  in  his  duty,  be  it  known,  that,  with> 
out  respect  to  your  high  quality,  I  will  enforce  your  absence  from  Richard's 
tent ;  for  know,  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  virtue  of  this  man's  med^ 
cines,  that  were  Richard  himself  to  refuse  them,  by  our  Lady  of  Lanercost, 
I  think  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  force  him  to  take  the  means  of  his  cure 
whether  he  would  or  no. — Move  onward.  El  Hakim." 

The  last  word  was  spoken  in  the  lingua  franca,  and  instantly  obeyed  by 
the  physician.  The  Grand  Master  looked  grimly  on  the  unceremonious  old 
soldier,  but,  on  exchanging  a  glance  with  the  Marquis,  smoothed  his  frown- 
ing brow  as  well  as  he  could,  and  both  followed  De  Yaux  and  the  Arabian 
into  the  inner  tent,  wh^re  Richard  lay  expecting  them,  with  that  impaiienee 
with  which  the  sick  patient  watches  the  step  of  his  physician.  Sir  Kenneth, 
whose  attendance  seemed  neither  asked  nor  prohibited,  felt  himself,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood,  entitled  to  follow  these  high  dignitaries, 
but,  conscious  of  his  inferior  power  and  rank,  remained  aloof  during  the 
scene  which  took  place. 

Richard,  when  they  entered  his  apartment,  immediately  exclaimed,  '*  So 
ho  I  a  goodly  fellowship  come  to  see  Richard  take  his  leap  in  the  dark.  — 
My  noble  allies,  I  greet  you  as  the  representatives  of  our  assembled  league ; 
Richard  will  agiun  be  amongst  you  in  his  former  fashion,  or  ye  shall  bear 

to  t.hA  trrtLVf^  what  in   lAfh  nf  him  ~.Da  Vqiiv    Iivaa  Ka  ai>  Ale^a  Ua    *U^,*  koa» 
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•^h»  M  fonnerlj,  he  took  from  bis  boflom.    When  he  seemed  to  think  if 

Bufficiently  medicated,  he  was  about  to  offer  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  pr& 
fented  him,  by  saying,  "  Hold  an  instant.  —  Thou  hast  felt  my  pulse  ~  let 
tte  lay  my  finger  on  thine.  —  I  too,  as  becomes  a  good  knight,  know  some* 
tkingof  thine  art." 

The  Arabian  yielded  his  hand  without  hesitation,  and  his  long  slender 
dark  fingers  were,  for  an  instant,  enclosed,  and  almost  buried,  in  the  large 
enfoldment  of  King  Richard's  hand.* 

''His  blood  beats  calm  as  an  infant V  —  said  the  King:  "so  throb  not 
wairs  who  poison  princes.  De  Vaux,  whether  we  live  or  die,  dismiss  this 
Hakim  with  honour  and  safety — Commend  us,  friend,  to  the  noble  Saladiu. 
Should  I  die,  it  is  without  doubt  of  his  faith -- should  I  lire,  it  will  be  to 
thank  him  as  a  warrior  would  desire  to  be  thanked." 

He  then  raised  himself  in  bed,  took  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and,  turning  to 
the  Marquis  and  the  Grand  Master,  —  "  Mark  what  1  say,  and  let  my  royal 
brethren  pledge  me  in  Cyprus  wine  — *  To  the  immortal  honour  of  the  first 
Crusader,  who  shall  strike  lance  or  sword  on  the  gate  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
to  the  shame  and  eternal  infamy  of  whomsoever  shall  turn  back  from  the 
plough  on  which  he  hath  laid  his  hand  t" 

He  drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  resigned  it  to  the  Arabian,  and  sunk 
back,  as  if  exhausted,  upon  the  cushions  which  were  arranged  to  receive 
nim.  The  physician,  then,  with  silent  but  expressive  signs,  directed  that 
ail  should  leave  the  tent  excepting  himself  and  De  Vaux,  whom  no  rem  on 
atrance  oould  induce  to  withdraw.    The  apartment  was  cleared  accordingly. 


(Cjiayter  tjii  ^Butji. 


And  bow  T  will  unclasp  a  tecret  book. 
And,  to  your  qaick-ounoemiifr  dtseontant, 
ru  reail  you  matter  deep  and  dangerooa. 

Hemst  it.  Part  1. 


Thk  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Tern- 
{uars,  stood  together  in  the  front  of  the  royal  pavilion,  within  which  tjit 
nngular  scene  had  passed,  and  beheld  a  strong  euard  of  bills  and  bows 
drawn  out  to  form  a  circle  around  it  and  keep  at  distance  all  which  might 
disturb  the  sleeping  monarch.     The  soldiers  wore  the  downcast,  silent,  and 

'}h^  K  ^'^^  ^^^^^  *^®y  *""*  ^^^^^  *"**^  **  *  funeral,  and  stepped 
with  such  caution  that  you  could  not  hear  a  buokler  ring,  or  a  sword  clatter, 
though  so  many  men  in  armour  were  moving  around  the  tent.  They  low- 
?u  •  i,  ^'^  J^eapons  in  deep  reverence,  as  the  dignitaries  passed  through 
***«  ^K      •  •       T*^  **^®  •*'^e  profound  silence. 

1  here  IS  a  change  of  cheer  among  these  island  dogs,"  said  the  Grand 
Aiaster  to  Oonrade,  when  they  had  passed  Richard's  guards.  "  What  hoarse 
tumult  and  revel  used  to  be  before  this  pavilion  I  nought  but  pitching  the 
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**  Marked  -^oa  the  pledge  be  gave  at,  instead  of  a  prayer,  over  his  graoe-enp 
yonder  V* 

"  He  would  have  felt  it  a  graoe-cup,  and  a  well  Hpiced  one  too/'  said  the 
Marquis,  "were  Saladin  like  any  other  Turk  that,  ever  wore  turban,  or 
turned  him  to  Mecca  at  call  of  the  Muezzin.  But  he  affects  faith,  and 
honour,  and  generosity,  —  as  if  it  were  for  an  unbaptized  dog  like  him  to 


to  throw  off  our  belts  and  spurs,  Sir  Gonrade,  deface  our  armorial  bearings, 
and  renounce  our  burgonets,  if  the  highest  honour  of  Christianity  were 
conferred  on  an  unchristened  Turk  of  tenpence." 

*'  You  rate  the  Soldan  cheap,"  replied  the  Marquis ;  "  yet  though  he  be 
a  likely  man,  I  have  seen  a  better  heathen  sold  for  forty  pence  at  the 
bagnio.'' 

They  were  now  near  their  horses,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
royal  tent,  prancing  among  the  gallant  train  of  esquires  and  pages  by 
whom  they  were  attended,  when  Gonrade,  after  a  moment's  pause,  proposed 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  evening  breeze  which  had  arisen, 
and,  dismissing  their  steeds  and  attendants,  walk  homewards  to  their  own 
quarters,  through  the  lines  of  the  extended  Ghristian  camp.  The  Grand 
Master  assented,  and  they  proceeded  to  walk  together  accordingly,  avoiding, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  niore  inhabited  parts  of  the  canvass  city,  and 
tracing  the  broad  esplanade  which  lay  between  the  tents  and  the  external 
defences,  where  they  could  converse  in  private,  and  unmarked,  save  by  the 
sentinels  as  they  passed  them. 

They  spoke  for  a  time  upon  the  military  points  and  preparations  for  de- 
fence ;  but  this  sort  of  discourse,  in  which  neither  seemed  to  take  interest, 
at  length  died  away,  and  there  was  a  long  pause,  which  terminated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montserrat  stopping  short,  like  a  man  who  has  formed  a  sudden 
resolution,  and,  gazing  for  some  moments  on  the  dark  inflexible  counte- 
nance of  the  Grand  Master,  he  at  length  addressed  him  thus : — **  Might  it 
consist  with  your  valour  and  sanctity,  reverend  Sir  Giles  Amaury,  I  would 
pray  you  for  once  to  lay  aside  the  dark  vizor  which  you  wear,  and  to  con- 
verse with  a  friend  barefaced." 

The  Templar  half  smiled. 

"  There  are  light-coloured  masks,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  dark  vizors,  and 
the  one  conceals  the  natural  features  as  completely  as  the  other." 

*'  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marquis,  putting  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  with- 
drawing it  with  the  action  of  one  who  unmasks  himself;  '*  there  lies  my 
disguise.  And  now,  what  think  you,  as  touching  the  interests  of  yoiir  own 
order,  of  the  prospects  of  this  Crusade  ?" 

**  This  is  tearing  the  veil  from  my  thoughts  rather  than  exposing  your 
own,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  "  yet  I  will  reply  with  a  parable  told  to  me 
by  a  santon  of  the  desert.  —  *  A  certain  farmer  prayed  to  Heaven  for  rain, 
and  murmured  when  it  feel  not  at  his  need.  To  punish  his  impatience, 
Allah,'  said  the  santon,  *  sent  the  Euphrates  upon  his  farm,  and  he  was 
destroyed  with  all  his  possessions,  even  by  the  granting  of  his  own  wishes.'" 

'*  Moet  trulv  sooken."  said  the  Marouis  Gonrade ;  "  would  that  the  ocean 
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ftw  leas  permit  the  exiBtence  of  the  Christian  militarj  fraternities,  from 
whom  they  have  experienced  so  much  mischief." 

'*  Ay,  but,"  said  the  Templar,  "  these  adventurous  Crusaders  may  succeed 
and  again  plant  the  Cross  on  the  bulwarkn  of  Zion." 

**  And  what  will  that  advantage  either  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  or  Con* 
fade  of  Montserrat?"  said  the  Marquis. 

•*  You  it  may  advantage,"  replied  the  Grand  Master.  "  Conrade  o**  Mont 
serrat  might  become  Conrado  King  of  Jerusalem." 

'*  That  sounds  like  something,"  said  the  Marquis,  '*and  yet  it  r'ngs  but 
hollow. — Godfrey  of  Bouillon  might  well  choose  the  crown  of  thorns  for  his 
amblem.  Grand  Master,  I  will  confess  to  you  I  have  caught  some  attach- 
ment to  the  Eastern  form  of  government:  A  pure  and  simple  monarchy 
should  consist  but  of  king  and  subjects.  Such  is  the  simple  and  primitive 
structure  —  a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  All  this  internal  chain  of  feudal  de- 
pendence is  artificial  and  sophisticated,  and  I  would  rather  hold  the  baton 
of  my  poor  marquisate  with  a  firm  gripe,  and  wield  it  after  my  pleasure, 
than  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch,  to  be  in  effect  restrained  and  curbed  by  the 
will  of  as  many  proud  feudal  barons  as  hold  land  under  the  Assize  of  Jeru- 
salem.*  A  King  should  tread  freely,  Grand  Master,  and  should  not  be  con- 
trolled by  here  a  ditch,  and  there  a  fence — here  a  feudal  privilege,  and  there 
a  mail-clad  baron,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  maintain  it.     To  sum  the 


thy  sincerity.  Others  may  bold  the  same  opinions,  but  few,  save  Conrade 
of  Montserrat,  dared  frankly  avow  that  he  desires  not  the  restitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  rather  prefers  being  master  of  a  portion  of  its 
fragments ;  like  the  barbarous  islanders  who  labour  not  for  the  deliverance 
of  a  goodly  vessel  from  the  billows,  expecting  rather  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  wreck." 

"  Thou  wilt  not  betray  my  counsel  ?"  said  Conrade,  looking  sharply  and 
suspiciously.  **  Know,  for  certain,  that  my  tongue  shall  never  wrong  my 
head,  nor  my  hand  forsake  the  defence  of  either.  Impeach  me  if  thou  wilt 
— I  am  prepared  to  defend  myself  in  the  lists  against  the  best  Templar  who 
ever  laid  lance  in  rest." 

**  Yet  thou  Btart'st  somewhat  suddenly  for  so  bold  a  steed,"  said  the  Grand 
Master.  *'  However,  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  Holy  Temple,  which  our  Order 
is  sworn  to  defend,  that  I  will  keep  counsel  with  thee  as  a  true  comrade." 

*^  By  which  Temple?"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  whose' love  of  sar- 
casm often  outran  his  policy  and  discretion ;  "swearcst  thou  by  that  on  the 
hill  of  Zion,  which  was  built  by  King  Solomon,  or  by  that  symbolical,  em* 
blematical  edifice,  which  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  councils  held  in  the 
iraults  of  your  Preceptories,  as  something  which  infers  the  aggrandisement 
of  thy  valiant  and  venerable  Order  ?" 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  death,  but  answered  calmly, 
**By  whatever  Temple  I  swear,  be  assured,  Lord  Marquis,  my  oath  is  sacred. 
^—  I  would  I  knew  now  to  bind  thee  by  one  of  equal  obligation." 

"  I  will  swear  truth  to  thee,"  said  the  Marquis,  laughing,  "  by  the  Earl's 
coronet,  which  I  hope  to  convert,  ere  these  wars  are  over,  into  something 
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salein,  and  place  a  king  of  their  own  choosing  there,  they  would  snffer  your 
Order,  any  more  than  my  poor  marquisate,  to  retain  the  independenee  whiel* 
we  now  hold.  No,  by  Our  Lady!  In  each  case,  the  proud  Knights  of 
Saint  John  must  again  spread  plasters,  and  dress  plague-sores,  in  the  hos 
pitals ;  and  you,  most  puissant  and  venerable  Knights  of  the  Temple,  must 
return  to  your  condition  of  simple  men-at-arms,  sleep  three  on  a  pallet,  and 
mount  two  upon  one  horse,  as  your  present  seal  still  expresses  to  have  been 
your  ancient  most  simple  custom." 

*'  The  rank,  privileges,  and  opulence  of  our  Order  prevent  so  much  degra- 
dation as  you  threaten,"  said  toe  Templar,  haughtily. 

'*  These  are  your  bane,"  said  Conraae  of  Montserrat ;  **  and  you,  as  well 
as  I,  reverend  Grand  Master,  know,  that,  were  the  allied  Princes  to  be  suo* 
oessful  in  Palestine,  it  would  be  their  first  point  of  policy  to  abate  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  Order,  which,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  holy  father 
the  Pope,  and  the  necessity  of-employing  your  valour  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  you  would  long  since  have  experienced.  Give  them  complete 
success,  and  you  will  be  flung  aside,  as  the  splinters  of  a  broken  lance  are 
tossed  out  of  the  tilt-yard." 

*' There  may  be  truth  in  what  you  say,"  said  the  Templar,  darkly  smiling; 
'*  but  what  were  our  hopes  should  the  allies  withdraw  their  forces,  and  leave 
Palestine  in  the  grasp  of  Saladin  ?" 

** Great  and  assured,"  replied  Conrade;  "the  Soldan  would- give  large 
provinces  to  maintain  at  his  behest  a  body  of  well-appointed  , Prankish 
lances.  In  Egypt,  in  Persia,  an  hundred  such  auxiliaries,  joined  to  his  own 
light  cavalry,  would  turn  the  battle  against  the  most  fearful  odds.  This 
dependence  would  be  but  for  a  time — perhaps  during  the  life  of  this  enter- 

E rising  Soldan  —  but,  in  the  East,  empires  arise  like  mushrooms.  Suppose 
im  dead,  and  us  strengthened  with  a  constant 'succession  of  fiery  and  ad* 
venturous  spirits  from  Europe,  what  might  we  not  hope  to  achieve,  uncon- 
trolled by  these  monarchs,  whose  dignity  throws  us  at  present  into  the  shade 
— and,  were  they  to  remain  here,  and  succeed  in  this  expedition,  would  will- 
ingly consign  us  for  ever  to  degradation  and  dependence  ?" 

*'  You  say  well,  my  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Grand  Master ;  *'  and  your 
words  find  an  echo  in  my  bosom.  Yet  must  we  be  cautious;  Philip  of 
France  is  wise  as  well  as  valiant." 

"  True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily  diverted  from  an  expedition, 
to  which,  in  a  moment  uf  enthusiasm,  or  urged  by  his  nobles,  he  rashly 
bound  himself.  He  is  jealous  of  King  Richard,  his  natural  enemy,  and 
longs  to  return  to  prosecute  plans  of  ambition  nearer  to  Paris  than  Pales- 
tine. Any  fair  pretence  will  serve  him  for  withdrawing  from  a  scene,  in 
which  he  is  aware  he  is  wasting  the  force  of  his  kingdom." 

"  And  the  Duke  of  Austria?"  said  the  Templar. 

*'  Oh,  touching  the  Duke,"  returned  Conrade,  **  his  self-conceit  and  folly 
lead  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  do  Philip's  policy  and  wisdom.  He 
conceives  himself,  God  help  the  while,  ungratefully  treated,  because  men's 
mouths — even  those  of  his  own  minfie-singers,* — are  filled  with  the  praises 
of  King  Richard,  whom  he  fears  and  hates,  and  in  whose  harm  he  would 
roj)ice,  like  those  j|nbred  dastardly  curs,  who,  if  the  foremost  of  the  pack 
is  hurt  by  the  gripe  of  the  wolf,  are  much  more  likely  to  assail  the  sufferer 
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this  in  tlieir  last  deliberationfi.  But  lift  yet  thj  mask  an  Inch  higher,  and 
tell  me  thy  real  reason  for  pressing  upon  the  Council  that  Northern  English* 
mao,  or  Scot,  or  whatever  you  call  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  to  carry 
their  proposals  for  a  treaty  ?" 

"  There  was  a  policy  in  it/*  replied  the  Italian  ;  "  his  character  of  natirr 
of  Britain  was  sufiBcient  to  meet  what  Saladin  required,  who  knew  him  to 
belong  to  the  band  of  Richard,  while  his  character  of  Scot,  and  certain 
other  personal  grudges  which  I  wot  of,  rendered  it  most  unlikely  that  our 
envoy  should,  on  his  return,  hold  any  communication  with  the  sick-bed  of 
Richard,  to  whom  his  presence  was  ever  nnacceptable." 

**  Oh,  too  fine-spun  policy,'*  said  the  Grand  Master ;  *'  trust  me,  that  Italian 
spiders*  webs  will  never  bind  this  unshorn  Samson  of  the  Isle — well  if  yon 
eaa  do  it  with  new  cords,  and  those  of  the  toughest.  See  you  not  that  the 
envoy  whom  you  have  selected  so  carefully,  hath  brought  us  in  this  physi- 
cian, the  means  of  restoring  the  lion-hearted,  bull-necked  Englishman,  to 
prosecute  his  Crusading  enterprise ;  and,  so  soon  as  he  is  able  once  more  to 
rash  on,  which  of  the  princes  dare  hold  back  ? — They  must  follow  him  for 
very  shame,  although  they  would  march  under  the  banner  of  Satan  as  soon.'* 

"  Be  content,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat ;  "  ere  this  physician,  if  he 
work  by  any  thing  short  of  miraculous  agency,  can  accomplish  Richard'0 
cure,  it  may  be  possible  to  put  some  open  rupture  betwixt  the  Frenchman, 
at  least  the  Austrian,  and  his  allies  of  England,  so  that  the  breach  shall  be 
irreconcilable ;  and  Richard  may  arise  from  his  bed,  perhaps  to  command 
bis  own  native  troops,  but  never  again,  by  his  sole  energy,  to  wield  the 
force  of  the  whole  Crusade." 

"  Thou  art  a  willing  archer,'"'  said  the  Templar;  *•  but,  Conrade  of  Mont- 
serrat, thy  bow  is  over  slack  to  carry  an  arrow  to  the  mark." 

He  then  stopt  short,  cast  a  suspicious  glance  to  see  that  no  one  overheard 
him,  and  taking  Conrade  by  the  hand,  pressed  it  eagerly  as  he  looked  the 
Italian  in  the  face,  and  repeated  slowly, — **  Richard  arise  from  his  bed, 
say'st  thou?  — Conrade,  he  must  never  arise!" 

The  Marquis  (»f  Montserrat  started — "  What ! — spoke  you  of  Richard  of 
England — of  Coeur  de  Lion — the  champion  of  Christendom?" 

His  cheek  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  spoke.  The  Templar 
looked  at  him,  with  his  iron  visage  contorted  into  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  Know'st  thou  what  thou  look'st  like,  Sir  Conrade,  at  this  moment  t 
Not  like  the  politic  and  valiant  Marquis  of  Montserrat — not  like  him  who 
would  direct  the  Council  of  Princes,  and  determine  the  fate  of  empires— 
but  like  a  novice,  who,  stumbling  upon  a  conjuration  in  his  master  s  book 
of  granaarye,  has  raised  ihe  devil  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  and  now 
stands  terrified  at  the  spirit  which  appears  before  him." 

*'  I  grant  you,'*  said  Conrade,  recovering  himself,  "  that —  unless  some 
other  euro  road  could  be  discovered — thou  hast  hinted  at  that  which  leads 
most  direct  to  our  purpnge.  But,  blessed  Mary  I  we  shall  become  the  curse 
of  all  Europe,  the  malediction  of  every  one,  from  the  Pope  on  his  throne  to 
the  very  beggar  at  the  church-gate,  who,  ragged  and  leprous,  in  the  last 
extremity  of  human  wretchedness,  shall  bless  himself  that  he  is  neither 
Giles  Amaury,  nor  Conrade  of  Montserrat." 

**  If  thou    takf^nt   if   fhns  **  amlA  thf.  f^rnnH  Moafoi*    xFi^h    iha   aaiYiA  nnrnt^/w 
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ing  the  flowiug  white  cloak  of  the  Templar,  as  he  stalked  slowly  away,  aii4 

fraduallj  diMappeared  amid  the  fast-einkiog  darkness  of  the  Oriental  night. 
*roud,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  politic,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  wan 
yet  not  cruel  by  nature.  He  was  a  voluptuary  and  an  epicurean,  and,  liko 
many  who  profess  this  character,  was  averse,  even  upon  selfish  motives, 
from  inflicting  pain,  or  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty ;  and  he  retained  also  a 
general  sense  of  respect  for  his  own  reputation,  which  sometimes  supplier 
the  want  of  the  better  principles  by  which  reputation  is  to  be  maintained. 

'*  I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watched  the  point  at  which  he  had  seen 
the  last  slight  wave  of  the  Templar's  mantle, — **  I  have,  in  truth,  raised  tb« 
devil  with  a  vengeance  I  Who  would  have  thought  this  stern  ascetic  Grand 
Master,  whose  whole  fortune  and  misfortune  is  merged  in  that  of  his  order, 
would  be  willing  to  do  more  for  its  advancement,  than  I  who -labour  for  my 
own  interest?  To  check  this  wild  Crusade  was  my  motive,  indeed,  but  I 
dufst  not  think  on  the  ready  mode  which  this  determined  priest  has  dared 
to  suggest — yet  it  is  the  surest — perhaps  even  the  safest." 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditations,  when  bis  muttered  soliloquy  was 
broken  by  a  voice  at  a  little  distance,  which  proclaimed  with  the  emphatic 
tone  of  a  herald, — '* Remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre!" 

The  exhortation  was  echoed  from  post  to  post,  for  it  was  the  duty  of  th« 
sentinels  to  raise  this  cry  from  time  to  time  upon  their  periodical  watch, 
that  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  might  always  have  in  their  remembrance  the 
purpose  of  their  being  in  arms.  But  though  Oonrade  was  familiar  with  the 
custom,  and  had  heard  the  warning  voice  on  all  former  occasions  as  a  matter 
of  habit ;  yet  it  came  at  the  present  moment  so  strongly  in  contact  with  his 
own  train  of  thought,  that  it  seemed  a  voice  from  Heaven  warning  him 
against  the  iniquity  which  his  heart  meditated.  He  looked  around  anxiously, 
as  if,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  though  from  very  different  circumstances,  he 
was  expecting  some  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  —  some  substitution  for  the 
sacrifice,  which  his  comrade  proposed  to  offer,  not  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  to  the  Moloch  of  their  own  ambition.  As  he  looked,  the  broad  folds  of 
the  ensign  of  £ngland,  heavily  distending  itself  to  the  failing  night-breeze, 
caught  his  eye.  It  was  displayed  upon  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  which  perhaps  of  old  some  Hebrew  chief  or  champion 
had  chosen  as  a  memorial  of  his  place  of  rest.  If  so,  the  name  was  now 
forgotten,  and  the  Crusaders  had  christened  it  Saint  George's  Mount,  beeanse 
from  that  commanding  height  the  banner  of  England  was  supereminentiy 
displayed,  as  if  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  over  the  many  distinguishedL 
noble,  and.  even  royal  ensigns,  which  floated  in  lower  situations. 

A  quick  intellect  like  that  of  Conrade  catches  ideas  from  the  glance  of  a 
moment.  A  single  look  on  the  standard  seemed  to  dispel  the  uncertainty 
of  mind  which  had  affected  him.  He  walked  to  his  pavilion  with  the  hasty 
and  determined  step  of  one  who  has  adopted  a  plan  which  he  is  resolved  to 
achieve,  dismissed  the  almost  princely  train  who  waited  to  attend  him,  and» 
as  he  committed  himself  to  bis  couch,  muttered  his  amended  resolution* 
that  the  milder  means  are  to  be  tried  before  the  more  desperate  are  re- 
sorted to. 
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One  thiofc  »  oertain  in  oar  Northorn  luid. 

Allow  Umt  birth,  nr  Taloor,  wealth,  or  wit. 

GtT«  Mch  pramdeim  to  their  pnMseior. 

Envy,  that  foUow*  on  »uch  eminence. 

As  romes  the  lyme-houiid  on  the  roebock'a  traoe. 

Shall  puU  them  down  each  one. 

fln  Dayd  LoncAV. 

liiopou),  Grand  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  first  possemor  of  that  noble 
OOQQtry  to  whom  the  princely  rank  belonged.     He  had  been  raised  to  th« 
ducal  sway  in  the  Gbrman  empire,  on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to 
the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Stern,  and  held  under  his  government  the  finest 
prorinces  which  are  watered  by  the  Danube.   His  charaoter  has  been  stained 
in  history,  on  account  of  one  action  of  violence  and  perfidy,  which  arose  out 
of  these  very  transactions  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  yet  the  shame  of  having 
made  Kiehard  a  prisoner,  when  he  returned  through  his  dominions,  unat- 
tendea,  arid  in  disguise,  was  not  one  which  flowed  from  Leopold's  natural 
disposition.     He  was  rather  a  weak  and  a  vain,  than  an  ambitious  or  tyran- 
nical prince.   .His  mental  powers  resembled  the  qualities  of  his  person. 
He  was  \all,  strong,  and  handsome,  with  a  complexion  in  which  red  and 
white  was  strongly  contrasted,  and  bad  long  flowing  locks  of  fair  hair.   But 
there  was  an  awkwardness  in  bis  gait,  which  seemed  as  if  his  siae  was  not 
animated  by  energy  sufiicient  to  put  in  motion  such  a  mass ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  wearing  the  richest  dresses,  it  always  seemed  as  if  they 
became  him  not.     As  a  prince,  he  appeared  too  little  familiar  with  his  own 
dignity,  and  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  his  authority  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it,  he  frequently  thought  himself  obliged  to  recover,  by 
acts  and  exprossions  of  ilUtimed  violence,  the  ground  which  might  have  been 
easily  and  gracefully  maintained  by  a  little  more  presence  of  mind  in  the 
beginning;  of  the  controversy. 

Not  only  were  these  deficiencies  visible  to  others,  but  the  Archduke  him- 
self could  not  but  sometimes  entertain  a  painful  consciousness  that  he  was 
not  altogether  fit  to  maintain  and  assert  the  high  rank  which  he  had 
acquired;  and  to  this  was  joined  the  strong,  and  sometimes  the  just  suspi- 
cion, that  others  esteemed  him  lightly  accordingly. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Crusade,  with  a  most  princely  attendance,  Leo- 
pold had  desired  much  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  intimacj  of  Richard,  and 
nad  made  such  advances  towards  cultivating  his  regard,  as  the  King  of 
England  ought,  in  policy,  to  have  received  and  answered.     But  the  Arch- 
duke, though  not  deficient  in  bravery,  \ra8  so  infinitely  inferior  to  Coeur  de 
Lion  in  that  ardour  of  mind  which  wooed  danger  as  a  bride,  that  the  King 
very  soon  held  him  in  a  certain  degree  of  contempt.     Richard,  also,  as  a 
Norman  Prince,  a  people  with  whom  temperance  was  habitual,  despised  the 
inclination  of  the  German  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  particularly 
his  liberal  indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine.     For  these  and  other  personal 

voaa/\n«a.   the  Kin 9*  of  KncrlanH  vai*v  » «*     i-.j ^»    ^.u^    Aiiat.ria,n  Prtnt^.A 
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Muling  princes  of  inferior  degree,  in  resistance  to  what  he  termed  the  asarp* 
ing  authority  of  the  King  of  England.  Such  was  the  state  of  politics  and 
opinions  entertained  by  the  Archduke  of  Auntria,  when  Conrade  of  Mon& 
serrat  resolved  upon  employing  his  jealousy  of  Eno^land  as  the  means  of 
dissolving,  or  loosening  at  least,  the  league  of  the  Crusaders. 

The  time  which  he  chose  for  his  visit  was  noon,  and  the  pretence,  to 
present  the  Archduke  with  some  choice  Cyprus  wine  which  had  lately  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  discuss  its  comparative  merits  with  those  of  Hungary 
and  of  the  Rhine.  An  intimation  or  his  purpose  was  of  course  answered 
by  a  courteous  invitation  to  partake  of  the  Archducal  meal,  and  every  effort 
was  used  to  render  it  fitting  the  splendour  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Yet,  the 
refined  taste  of  the  Italian  saw  more  cumbrous  profusion,  than  elegance  or 
splendour,  in  the  display  of  provisions  under  which  the  board  groaned. 

The  Germans,  though  still  possessing  the  martial  and  frank  character  of 
their  ancestors,  who  subdued  the  Roman  empire,  had  retained  withal  no 
slight  tinge  of  their  barbarism.  The  practices  and  principles  of  chivalry 
were  not  carried  to  such  a  nice  pitch  amongst  them,  as  amongst  the  French 
and  English  knights,  nor  were  they  strict  observers  of  the  prescribed  rules 
of  society,  which  among  those  nations  were  supposed  to  express  the  height 
of  civilization.  Sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Archduke,  Conrade  was  at  once 
stunned  and  amused,  with  the  clang  of  Teutonic  sounds  assaultin^i:  his 
ears  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  a  princely  banquet.  Their 
dress  seemed  equally  fantastic  to  him,  many  of  the  Austrian  nobles  retain- 
ing their  long  beards,  and  almost  all  of  them  wearing  short  jerkins  of 
various  colours,  cut,  and  flourished,  and  fringed,  in  a  manner  not  common 
in  Western  Europe. 

Numbers  of  dependents,  old  and  young,  attended  in  the  pavilion,  min- 
gled at  times  in  the  conversation,  received  from  their  masters  the  relics  of 
the  entertainment,  and  devoured  them  as  they  stood  behind  the  backs  of 
the  company.  Jesters,  dwarfs,  and  minstrels,  were  there  in  unusual  num- 
bers, and  more  noisy  and  intrusive  than  they  were  permitted  to  be  in  better 
regulated  society.  As  they  were  allowed  to  share  freely  in  the  wine,  which 
flowed  round  in  large  quantities,  their  licensed  tumult  was  the  more  excessive. 

All  this  while,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clamour  and  confusion,  which  would 
better  have  become  a  German  tavern  during  a  fair,  than  the  tent  of  a  sove- 
reign prince,  the  Archduke  was  waited  upon  with  a  minuteness  of  form  and 
observance,  which  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  maintain  rigidly  the  state 
and  character  to  which  his  elevation  had  entitled  him.  He  was  served  on 
the  knee,  and  only  by  pages  of  noble  blood,  fed  upon  plato  of  silver,  and 
drank  his  Tokay  and  Rhenish  wines  from  a  cup  of  gold.  His  ducal  mantle 
was  splendidly  adorned  with  ermine,  his*  coronet  might  have  equalled  in 
value  a  royal  crown,  and  his  feet,  cased  in  velvet  shoes  (the  length  of  which, 
peakei  included,  might  be  two  feet),  rested  upon  a  footstool  of  solid  silver, 
but  it  served  partly  to  intimate  the  character  of  the  man,  that,  although 
desirous  to  show  attention  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat^  whom  he  had 
courteously  placed  at  bis  right  hand,  be  gave  much  more  of  his  sttention 
to  his  sprttch-sprechery  that  is,  his  man  of  conversation,  or  sayer  of  ^ayingSt 
who  stood  behind  the  Duke's  right  shoulder. 

This  personage  was  well  attired,  in  a  coat  and  doublet  of  black  velvet. 
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I^Bt  too  much  of  this  officer's  wisdom  should  become  tiresome,  the  Dnke> 
other  shoulder  was  occupied  by  his  hoff-narr^  or  court  jester,  called  Jonas 
Sch wanker,  who  made  almost  as  much  noise  with  his  foul's-cap,  bells,  and 
bauble,  as  did  the  orator,  or  man  of  talk,  with  his  jingling  baton. 

These  two  persons  threw  out  grave  and  comic  nonsense  alternately,  while 
their  master,  laughing  or  applauding  them  himself,  yet  carefully  watched 
the  countenance  of  his  noble  guest,  to  discern  what  impressions  so  accom- 

filished  a  cavalier  received  from  this  display  of  Austrian  eloquence  and  wit 
t  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  man  of  wisdom  or  the  man  of  folly  contri* 
buted  most  to  the  amusement  of  the  party,  or  stood  highest  in  the  estima 
tion  of  their  princely  master;  but  the  sallies  of  both  seemed  excellently 
well  received.  Sometimes  they  became  rivals  for  the  conversation,  and 
elanged  their  flappers  in  emulation  of  each  other,  with  a  most  alarming 
contention  ;  but,  in  general,  they  seemed  on  such  good  terms,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  dupport  each  other's  play,  that  the  tpruehrsprechtr  often  conde- 
scended to  follow  up  the  jester's  witticisms  with  an  explanation,  to  render 
them  more  obvious  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience ;  so  that  his  wisdom  be- 
came a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  buffoon's  folly.  And  sometimes,  in 
requital,  the  hoff-narr^  with  a  pithy  jest,  wound  up  the  oonclusion  of  the 
orator's  tedious  harangue. 

Whatever  his  real  sentiments  miffht  be,  Gonrade  took  especial  care  that 
his  countenance  should  express  nothmg  but  satisfaction  with  what  he  heard, 
and  smiled  or  applauded,  as  zealously,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  Archduke 
himself,  at  the  solemn  folly  of  the  apruch^recher^  and  the  gibbering  wit 
of  the  fool.  In  fnct,  he  watched  carefully  until  the  one  or  other  should 
introduce  some  topic,  favourable  to  the  purpose  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  England  was  brought  on  the  carpet  by 
the  jester,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  Dickon  of  the  Broom 
^which  irreverent  epithet  he  substituted  for  Richard  Plantagenet)  as  a  sub- 
ject of  mirth,  acceptable  and  inexhaustible.  The  orator,  indeed,  was  silent, 
and  it  was  only  when  applied  to  by  Gonrade,  that  he  observed,  **  The  genUtc^ 
or  broom*plant  was  an  emblem  of  humility ;  and  it  would  be  well,  when 
those  who  wore  it  would  remember  the  warning." 

The  allusion  to  the  illustrious  badge  of  Plantagenet  was  thus  rendered 
snffioiently  manifest,  and  Jonas  Schwanker  observed,  that  they  who  hum- 
bled themselves  had  been  exalted  with  a  vengeance. 

**  Honour  unto  whom  honour  is  due,"  answered  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat ;  "  ve  have  all  had  some  part  in  these  marches  and  battles,  and  me^ 
thinks  other  princes  might  share  a  little  in  the  renown  which  Richard  of 
England  engrosses  amongst  minstrels  and  minne-singers.  Has  no  one  of 
the  Joyeuse  science  here  present  a  song  in  praise  of  the  royal  Archduke 
of  Austria,  our  princely  entertainer?" 

Three  minstrels  emulously  stepped  forward  with  voice  and  harp.  Two 
were  silenced  with  difficultv  by  the  spmckrsprecher,  who  seemed  to  act  as 
master  of  the  revels,  and  a  hearing  was  at  length  procured  for  the  poet  pro^ 
ferred,  who  sung,  in  high  German,  stanzas  which  may  be  thus  translated:— 

What  brave  chief  shall  head  the  Ibrces, 

Where  the  nd-cnwa  leKMiaa  Rather  I 
Best  of  horaemeii,  heat  of  horses. 

Highest  head  aod  fan^at  feather. 

fTorA  ftiA  nra.f/^1*    iintylincr  hin  Rl-fl.fr  infprruntpd  the  bard  tn  intimate  to  thn 
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*'  The  eftgle/'  said  the  ezpoonder  of  dark  sayings,  "  is  the  oognisanoe  of 
oar  noble  lord  tb^  Archduke — of  his  royal  Grace,  I  woo  Id  say  —  and  the 
eagle  flies  the  highest  and  nearest  to  the  sun  of  all  the  feathered  creation/' 

**  The  lion  hath  taken  a  spring  aboTe  the  eagle,''  said  Conrade,  carelessly. 

The  Archduke  reddened,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  while  the 
tprueh'ftprecher  answered,  after  a  minute's  consideration,  "  The  Lord  Mar- 
quis will  pardon  me-^a  lion  cannot  fly  above  an  eagle,  because  no  lion  hath 
got  wings." 

'*  Except  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark,"  responded  the  jester. 

''That  is  the  Venetian  banner,"  said  the  Dnke;  "but  assuredly,  that 
amphibious  race,  half  nobles,  half  merchants,  will  not  dare  to  place  their 
rank  in  comparison  with  ours?" 

'*  Nay,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetian  lion  that  I  spoke,"  said  the  Marquis 
of  Montserrat ;  "  bat  of  the  three  Jions  passant  of  England — formerly,  it  is 
said,  they  were  leopards,  but  now  they  are  become  lions  at  all  points,  and 
must  take  precedence  of  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,  or  wo  worth  the  gainstander." 

"Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord?"  said  the  Austrian,  now  considerably 
flushed  with  wine;  "  think  you  that  Richard  of  England  asserts  any  pre- 
eminence over  the  free  sovereigns  who  have  been  his  voluntary  allies  in  this 
Crusade  ?" 

"I  know  not  but  from  circumstances,"  answered  Conrade;  "yonder 
hangs  his  banner  alone  in  the  midst  of  our  camp,  as  if  he  were  king  and 
generalissimo  of  our  whole  Christian  army." 

"  And  do  you  endure  this  so  patiently,  and  speak  of  it  so  coldly  ?"  said 
the  Archduke. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "  it  cannot  concern  the  poor  Marquis 
of  Montserrat  to  contend  against  an  injury,  patiently  submitted  to  by  such 
potent  princes  as  Philip  of  France  ancl  Leopold  of  Austria.  What  disho- 
nour you  are  pleased  to  submit  to,  cannot  be  a  disgrace  to  me." 

Leopold  closed  his  fist,  and  struck  on  the  table  with  violence. 

"  I  have  told  Philip  of  this,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  often  told  him  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  protect  the  inferior  princes  against  the  usurpation  of  this  islander 

—  but  he  answers  me  over  with  cold  respects  of  their  relations  together  as 
suzerain  and  va88al,  and  that  it  were  impolitic  in  him  to  make  an  open 
breach  at  this  time  and  period." 

**  The  world  knows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said  Conrade,  "  and  will  judge 
his  submission  to  be  policy.  —  lours,  my  lord,  you  can  yourself  alone  ao- 
oount  for ;  but  I  doubt  not  you  have  deep  reasons  for  submitting  to  En^ish 
domination." 

"/submit!"  said  Leopold,  indignantly — "/,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  so 
important  and  vitil  a  limb  of  the  Holy  Iloman  empire — /submit  myself  to 
this  King  of  half  an  island — this  grandson  of  a  Norman  bastard  1 — No,  by 
Heaven  1  The  camp,  and  all  Christendom,  shall  see  that  I  know  how  to 
right  myself,  and  whether  I  yield  ground  one  inch  to  the  English  bandog. 

—  Up,  my  lieges  and  merry-men,  up  and  follow  me  I  We  will  —  and  that 
without  losing  one  instant — place  the  eagle  of  Austria,  where  she  shall  float 
as  high  as  ever  floated  the  cognizance  of  king  or  kaisar." 

With  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst  the  tumultuous  cheerine 
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"My  master,  my  dear  master!"  said  Jonas  Sehwaoker,  throwinn  his  arms 
»b0Qt  the  Duke  —  "  take  heed  —  lions  have  teeth " 

"And  eagles  have  claws/'  said  the  Duke,  not  relinquishing  his  hold  on 
uie  banner-staff,  yet  hesitating  to  pull  it  from  the  ground. 

I^he  speaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such  was  his  occupation,  had 
fieTertheless  some  intervals  of  sound  sense.  He  clashed  his  staff  loudly 
And  Leopold,  as  if  by  habit,  turned  his  head  towards  his  man  of  ccfunsel. 
^  *'The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  said  the  8prueh*sprecher, 
'mUthe  lion  among  the  blasts  of  the  field — each  has  his  dominion,  sepa- 
'M  as  wide  as  England  and  Germany-* do  thou,  noble  eagle,  no  disho- 
nour to  the  princely  lion,  but  let  your  banners  remain  floating  in  peace  side 
by  Bide." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  banner-spear,  and  looked  round  for 
Conrade  of  Montserrat,  but  he  saw  him  not ;  for  the  Marquis,  so  soon  as  he 
nw  the  m^ischief  afoot,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  crowd,  taking  care, 
in  the  first  place,  to  express  before  several  neutral  persons  his  regret,  that 
the  Archduke  should  have  chosen  the  hours  after  dinner  to  avenge  any 
wrong  of  which  he  might  think  he  had  a  right  to  complain.  Not  seeing  his 
guest,  to  whom  he  wished  more  particularly  to  have  addressed  himself,  the 
Archduke  said  aloud,  that,  having  no  wish  to  breed  dissension  in  the  armj 
of  the  Gross,  he  did  but  vindicate  his  own  privileges  and  right  to  stand  upon 
^  equality  with  the  King  of  England,  without  desiring,  as  he  might  have 
uone,  to  advance  his  banner,  which  he  derived  from  Emperors,  his  progeni* 
tor^t  above  that  of  a  mere  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou ;  ana,  in  the 
meantime,  he  commanded  a  cask  of  wine  to  be  brought  hither  and  pierced, 
for  regaling  the  bystanders,  who,  with  tap  of  drum  and  sound  or  music, 
^^i^ffed  many  a  carouse  round  the  Austrian  standard. 

j'his  disorderly  scene  was  not  acted  without  a  degree  of  noise,  which 
alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

The  critical  hour  haa  arrived,  at  which  the  physician,  according  to  the 
rulw  of  his  art,  had  predicted  that  his  royal  patient  might  be  awakened 
with  safety,  and  the  spunge  had  been  applied  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  leech 
bad  not  made  many  observations  ere  he  assured  the  ^aron  of  Giisland  that 
the  fever  had  entirely  left  his  sovereign,  and  that  such  was  the  happy 
strength  of  his  constitution,  it  would  not  be  even  necessary,  as  in  most 
cases,  to  give  a  second  dose  of  the  powerful  medicine.  Richard  himself 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he 
demanded  of  De  VaUx  what  present  sum  of  money  was  in  the  royal  coffers. 
The  baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the  amount. 
"  It  matters  not,"  said  Richard ;  "  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  bestow  it  all 
on  this  learned  leech,  who  hath,  I  trust,  given  me  back  again  to  the  service 
of  the  Crusade.  If  it  be  less  than  a  thousand  bezants,  let  him  have  jewels 
to  make  it  up." 

"1  sell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Allah  has  endowed  me,"  answered  the 
Arabian  physician;  "and  be  it  known  to  you,  great  Prince,  that  the  divine 
n\ed\c\nft,  of  which  you  have  partaken,  would  lose  its  effects  in  my  unworthy 
faanda,  did  I  exchange  its  virtues  either  for  gold  or  diamonds." 
^  "  The  physicmn  refuseth  a  gratuity  1"  said  De  Vaux  to  himself.  "  This 
u  more  extraordinary  than  his  being  an  hundred  years  old." 

"Thomas  de  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "thou  knowest  no  courage  but  what 
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now«  let  ma  praj  yon  again  to  ootnpoae  yourself  on  your  oonoYi ;  fbr  thoagh 
I  think  there  needs  no  farther  repetition  of  the  divine  draught,  yet  injufy 
might  ensue  from  any  too  early  exertion,  ere  your  strength  be  entirely  re> 
stored." 

'*  I  must  obey  thee,  Hakim,"  said  the  King;  "yet  believe  me,  my  bnsom 
feels  so  free  from  the  wasting  fire,  which  for  so  many  days  hath  scorched  it, 
that  1  care  not  how  soon  I  expose  it  to  a  brave  man's  lance.  —  But  hark  I 
what  mean  these  shouts,  and  that  distant  music,  in  the  camp  ?  Qo,  Thom'is 
de  Vaux,  and  make  inquiry." 

'*  It  is  the  Archduke  Leopold,"  said  De  Yaux,  returning  after  a  minute's 
absence,  "  who  makes  with  his  pot-oompanions  some  procession  through  the 
camp." 

**  The  drunken  fool  1"  exclaimed  King  Richard,  "  can  he  not  keep  bis 
brutal  inebriety  within  the  veil  of  his  pavilion,  that  he  must  needs  show  his 
shame  to  all  Christendom  ?  —  What  say  you.  Sir  Marquis  ?"  be  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 
tent. 

'*  Thus  much,  honoured  Prince,"  answered  the  Marquis,  '*  that  I  delight 
to  see  your  Mcyesty  so  well,  and  so  far  recovered ;  and  that  is  a  long  speech 
for  any  one  to  make  who  has  partaken  of  the  Duke  of  Austria's  hospital- 
ity." 

"  What  I  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic  wineskin,"  said  the 
monarch ;  **  and  what  frolic  has  he  found  out  to  cause  all  this  disturbance? 
Truly,  Sir  Conrade,  I  have  still  held  you  so  good  a  reveller,  that  I  wonder 
at  your  quitting  the  game." 

De  Yaux,  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the  King,  now  exerted  himself,  by 
look  and  sign,  to  make  the  Marquis  understand  that  he  should  say  nothing 
to  Richard  of  what  was  passing  without.  But  Conrade  understood  not,  or 
heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

"  What  the  Archduke  does,"  he  said,  "  is  of  little  conseouenoe  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  himself,  since  he  probably  knows  not  what  lie  is  acting — yet, 
to  say  truth,  it  is  a  gambol  I  should  not  like  to  share  in,  since  he  is  pollins 
down  the  banner  of  England  from  Saint  Gleorge's  Mount  in  the  centre  or 
the  camp  yonder,  and  displaying  his  own  in  its  stead." 

*'  What  say'st  thou  ?"  said  the  King,  in  a  tone  which  might  have  waked 
the  dead. 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  let  it  not  chafe  your  Highness,  that  a  fool 
should  act  according  to  his  folly        " 

'*  Speak  not  to  me,"  said  Richard,  springing  from  his  couch,  and  casting 
:>n  his  clothes  with  a  despatch  which  seemed  marvellous — **  speak  not  to  me. 
Lord  Marquis ! — De  Multon,  I  command  thee  speak  not  a  word  to  me— he 
that  breathes  but  a  syllable,  is  no  friend  to  Richard  Plantagenet — ^Hakim, 
be  silent,  I  charge  thee  1" 

All  this  while  the  King  was  hastily  clothing  himself,  and,  with  the  laM 
word,  snatched  bis  sword  from  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  and  without  any  other 
weapon,  or  calling  any  attendance,  he  rushed  out  of  the  tent.  Conrade, 
holding  up  his  hands,  as  if  in  astonishment,  seemed  willing  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  De  Yaux,  but  Sir  Thomas  pushed  rudely  past  him,  and 
calling  to  one  of  the  royal  equerries,  said  hastily,  —  "  Fly  to  Lord  Salia- 
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Uoght  tbcm  to  enjoy  as  a  luxury,  haptily  asked  each'  other  the  canse  cf  the 
tumult,  and,  without  waiting  an  answer,  supplied,  by  the  force  of  their  owe 
fancy,  the  want  of  information.  Some  said  the  Saracens  were  in  the  oamp, 
some  that  the  King's  life  was  attempted,  some  that  he  had  died  of  the  fever 
the  preceding  night,  many  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Austria. 
The  nobles  and  officers,  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  common  men  to  ascertain 
the  real  cause  of  the  disorder,  laboured  only  to  get  their  followers  unde^ 
arms  and  under  authority,  lest  their  rashness  should  occasion  some  ereai 
misfortune  to  the  Crusading  army.  The  English  trumpets  sounded  loud, 
shrill,  and  continuously.  The  alarm-cry  of  "Bows  and  bills  —  bows  and 
bills  I"  was  heard  from  quarter  to  quarter,  again  and  again  shouted,  and 
again  and  again  answered  by  the  presence  of  the  ready  warriors,  and  their 
national  invocation,  "  Saint  George  for  Merry  England  I" 

The  alarm  went  through  the  nearest  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  men  of  all 
the  various  nations  assembled,  where,  perhaps,  every  people  in  Christendom 
had  their  representatives,  flew  to  arms,  and  drew  togetner  under  circum- 
stances of  general  confusion,  of  which  they  knew  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
object.  It  was,  however,  lucky,  amid  a  scene  so  threatening,  that  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  while  he  hurried  after  De  Vaux's  summons,  with  a  few  only 
of  the  readiest  English  men-at-arms,  directed  the  rest  of  the  English  host 
to  be  drawn  up  and  kept  under  arms,  to  advance  to  Richard's  succour  if 
necessity  should  require,  but  in  fit  array,  and  under  due  command,  and  not 
with  the  tunaultuary  haste  which  their  own  alarm,  and  zeal  for  the  King's 
safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  without  regarding  for  one  instant  the  shouts,  the  cries, 
the  tumult,  which  began  to  thicken  around  him,  Richard,  with  his  dress  in 
the  last  disoi^der,  and  his  sheathed  blade  under  his  arm,  pursued  his  way 
with  the  utmost  speed,  followed  only  by  De  Yaux,  and  one  or  two  household 
servants,  to  Saint  George's  Mount. 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  his  impetuosity  only  had  excited,  and 
passed  the  quarter  of  his  own  gallant  troops  of  Normandy,  Poitou,  Gascony, 
and  Anjou,  before  the  disturbance  had  reached  them,  although  the  noise 
accompanying  the  German  revel  had  induced  many  of  the  soldiery  to  get 
on  foot  to  listen.  The  handful  of  Soots  were  also  quartered  in  the  vicinity, 
nor  had  they  been  disturbed  by  the  uproar.  But  the  King's  person,  and 
his  haste,  were  both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  who,  aware 
that  danger  must  be  afoot,  and  hastening  to  share  in  it,  snatched  his  shield 
and  svvord,  and  united  himself  to  De  Vaux,  who  with  some  difficulty  kept 
with  his  inopatient  and  fiery  master.  De  Vaux  answered  a  look  of  curiosity, 
which  the  Scottish  knight  directed  towards  him,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  they  continued,  side  by  side,  to  pursue  Richard's  steps. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  Saint  George's  Mount,  the  sides  as  well 
as  platform  of  which  were  now  surrounded  and  crowded,  partly  by  those 
belongin|^  to  the  Duke  of  Austria's  retinue,  who  were  celebrating,  with 
shouts  of  jubilee,  the  act  which  they  considered  as  an  assertion  of  national 
honour ;  partly  by  bystanders  of  different  nations,  whom  dislike  to  the 
English,  or  naere  curiosity,  had  assembled  together,  to  witness  the  end  of 
these  extraordinary  proceedings.  Through  this  disorderly  troop  Richard 
burst  his  waj,  like  a  goodly  ship  under  full  sail,  which  cleaves  her  forcible 
p^issage  through  the  rolling  billows  and  heeds  not  that  th^y  unite  after  her 
passage,  and  roar  upon  her  stern. 
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lended,  indee'l,  only  by  two  men,  bat  in  his  own  headlong  energies  an  im 
aistible  host. 

"  Who  has  dared,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon  the  Austrian  8tandar<i^ 
and  speaking  in  a  voice  like  toe  sound  which  precedes  an  earthquake 
'*  who  has  dared  to  place  this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banner  of  England  V 

The  Archduke  wanted  not  personal  courage,  and  it  was  impossible  he 
could  hear  this  question  without  reply.  Yet,  so  much  was  he  troubled  and 
surprised  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Richard,  and  affected  by  the  general 
awe  inspired  by  his  ardent  and  unyielding  character,  that  the  demand  was 
twice  repeated,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  challenge  heaven  and  earth,  er^ 
the  Archduke  replied  with  such  firmness  as  he  could  command,  "  It  was  I, 
Leopold  of  Austria." 

**  Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard,  "  presently  see  the 
rate  at  which  his  banner  and  his  pretensions  are  hela  by  Richard  of 
England." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splintered  it  to  pieces,  threw 
the  banner  itself  on  the  ground,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

"  Thus,"  said  he,  "  I  trample  on  the  banner  of  Austria — Is  there  a  kni^ 
among  your  Teutonic  chivalry,  dare  impeach  my  deed  ?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence ;  but  there  are  no  braver  men  than  the 
Germans. 

"  I,"  and  **  I,"  and  **  I,"  was  heard  from  several  knights  of  the  Duke's 
followers ;  and  he  himself  added  his  voice  to  those  which  accepted  the  King 
of  England's  defiance. 

**  VHiy  do  we  dally  thus  ?"  said  the  Earl  Wallenrode,  a  gigantic  warrior 
from  the  frontiers  of  Hungary :  "  Brethren,  and  noble  gentlemen,  this 
man's  foot  is  on  the  honour  of  your  country  —  Let  us  rescue  it  from  violar 
tion,  and  down  with  the  pride  of  England  1" 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  at  the  King  a  blow  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  Soot  intercepted  and  caught  it  upon 
his  shield. 

*' I  have  sworn,"  said  King  Richard-^ and  his  voice  was  heard  above  all 
the  tumult,  which  now  waxed  wild  and  loud  —  "never  to  strike  one  whose 
shoulder  bears  the  cross ;  therefore  live,  Wallenrode — but  live  to  remembei 
Richard  of  England." 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian  round  the  waist,  and,  un- 
matched in  wrestling,  as  in  other  military  exercises,  hurled  him  backwards 
with  such  violence  that  the  mass  flew  as  if  discharged  from  a  military 
engine,  not  only  through  the  ring  of  spectators  who  witnessed  the  exira- 
ordinary  scene,  hut  over  the  edge  of  the  mount  itself,  down  the  steep  side 
of  which  Wallenrode  rolled  headlong,  until,  pitching  at  length  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  dislocated  the  bone,  and  lay  like  one  dead.  This  almost  super- 
natural display  of  strength  did  not  encourage  either  the  Duke  or  any  oi 
his  followers,  to  renew  a  personal  contest  so  inauspiciously  coipmenced 
Those  who  stood  farthest  back  did,  indeed,  clash  their  swords,  and  cry  oat^ 
"  Gut  the  island  mastiff  to  pieces !"  but  those  who  were  nearer,  veiled,  per 
haps,  their  personal  fears  under  an  affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for 
the  most  part,  '*  Peace  I  peace  I  the  peace  of  the  Cross — the  peace  of  Holy 
Church,  and  our  Father  the  Pone  1" 
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Salisbury  and  his  attendants  were  also  no^  drawing  near,  with  bills  and 
ptrtiFans  brandished,  and  bows  already  bended. 

At  this  momeDt,  King  Philip  of  France,  attended  by  one  or  two  ol  hit 
nobles,  came  on  the  platform  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and 
made  gestures  of  surprise  at  finding  the  King  of  England  raised  from  his 
»ick-bed,  and  confronting  their  common  ally  the  Duke  of  Austria,  in  such  a 
menacing  and  insulting  posture.  Richard  himself  blushed  at  being  dis- 
covered by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  respected  as  much  as  he  disliked  his 
person,  in  an  attitude  neither  becoming  his  character  as  a  monarch,  nor  as 
a  Crusader ;  and  it  was  observed  that  he  withdrew  his  foot,  as  if  accident- 
ally, from  the  dishonoured  banner,  and  exchanged  bis  look  of  violent  emo- 
tion for  one  of  affected  composure  and  indifference.  Leopold  also  struggled 
to  attain  some  degree  of  calmness,  mortified  as  he  was  by  having  been  seen 
by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively  submitting  to  the  insults  of  the  fiery  King 
of  England. 

Possessed  of  many  of  those  royal  qualities  for  which  he  was  termeJ  by 
his  subjects  the  August,  Philip  might  be  termed  the  Ulysses,  as  Richard 
was  indisputably  the  Aohilles,  of  the  Crusade.  The  King  of  France  was 
sagacious,  wise,  deliberate  in  council,  steady  and  calm  in  action,  seeing 
clearly,  and  steadily  pursuing,  the  measures  most  for  the  interest  of  his 
kingdom  —  dignified  and  royal  in  his  deportment,  brave  in  person,  but  a 
politician  rather  than  a  warrior.  The  Crusade  would  have  been  no  choice 
of  his  own,  but  the  spirit  was  contagious,  and  the  expedition  was  enforced 
upon  him  by  the  church,  and  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  his  nobility.  In 
any  other  situation,  or  in  a  milder  age,  his  character  misht  have  stood  higher 
than  that  of  the  adventurous  Cceur  de  Lion..  But  in  the  Crusade,  itself  an 
ubdertaking  wholly  irrational,  sound  reason  was  the  quality,  of  all  others, 
least  estimated,  and  the  chivalric  valour  which  both  the  age  and  the  enter- 
prise demanded,  was  considered  as  debased,  if  mingled  with  the  least  touch 
of  discretion.  So  that  the  merit  of  Philip,  compared  with  that  of  his 
haughty  rival,  showed  like  the  clear  but  minute  name  of  a  lamp,  placed 
near  the  glare  of  a  huge  bhizing  torch,  which,  not  possessing  half  the  utility, 
makes  ten  times  more  impression  on  the  eye.  Philip  felt  his  inferiority  in 
public  opinion,  with  the  pain  natural  to  a  high-spirited  prince ;  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  such  .opportunities  as  offered,  for  placing 
his  own  character  in  more  advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  his  rival. 
The  present  seemed  one  of  those  occasions,  in  which  prudence  and  calmness 
might  reasonably  expect  to  triumph  over  obstinacy  and  impetuous  violence. 
"  What  means  this  unseemly  broil  betwixt  the  sworn  brethren  of  the 
Cross — the  royal  Majesty  of  England  and  the  princely  Duke  Leopold  ?  How 
is  it  possible  that  those  who  are  the  chiefs  and  pil?ars  of  this  holy  expedi- 
tion  " 

"A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance,  France,"  said  Richard,  enraged  in* 
wardly  at  finding  himself  placed  on  a  sort  of  equality  with  Leopold,  yet  not 
knowing  how  to  resent  it, — **  this  duke,  or  prince,  or  pillar,  if  you  will,  hath 
been  insolent,  and  I  have  chastised  him  —  that  is  all.  Here  is  a  coil,  for- 
sooth, because  of  spurning  a  hound  1" 

"  Majesty  of  France,''  said  the  Duke,  "  I  appeal  to  you  and  every  sove- 
reign prince  against  the  foul  indignity  which  I  have  sustained.  This  King 
of  England  hath  pulled  down  my  banner  —  torn  and  trampled  on  it." 
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dake,"  he  continned,  "that,  in  permitting  the  standard  of  England  U 
occupy  the  highest  point  in  our  camp,  we,  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
the  Crusade,  acknowledge  any  inferiority  to  the  royal  Richard.  It  were  itt 
consistent  to  think  so;  since  even  the  oriflamme  itself — the  great  banner 
of  France,  to  which  the  royal  Richard  himself,  in  respect jof  his  French  pos- 
sessions, is  bat  a  vassal — holds  for  the  present  an  inferior  place  to  the  Lions 
of  England.  But  as  sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross,  military  pilgrims,  who, 
laying  aside  the  pomp  and  pride  of  this  world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords 
the  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  myself,  and  the  other  princes,  have  re- 
noanced  to  Ring  Richard,  from  respect  to  his  high  renown  and  great  feata 
of  arms,  that  precedence,  which  elsewhere,  and  upon  other  motives,  would 
not  have  been  yielded.  I  am  satisfied,  that  when  your  ro^al  grace  of  Aus- 
tria shall  have  considered  this,  you  will  express  sorrow  for  having  placed 
your  banner  on  this  spot,  and  that  the  royal  Majesty  of  England  will  then 
give  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  has  offered." 

The  spruchrsprecher  and  the  jester  had  both  retired  to  a  safe  distance  when 
matters  seemed  coming  to  blows,  but  returned  when  words,  their  own  com- 
modity, seemed  again  about  to  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  man  of  proverbs  was  so  delighted  with  Philip's  politic  speech,  that 
he  clashed  his  baton  at  the  conclusion,  by  way  of  emphasis,  and  forgot  the 
presence  in  which  he  was,  so  far  as  to  say  aloud,  that  he  himself  had  never 
said  a  wiser  thing  in  his  life. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  whispered  Jonas  Schwanker,  "but  we  shall  be  whipt  if 
you  speak  so  loud." 

The  Duke  answered  sullenly,  that  he  would  refer  his  auarrel  to  the  Gene- 
ral Council  of  the  Crusade  —  a  motion  which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as 
qualified  to  take  away  a  scandal  most  harmful  to  Christendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  listened  to  Philip,  until  his 
oratory  seemed  exhausted,  and  then  said  aloud,  "I  am  drowsy  —  this  fever 
hangs  about  me  still.  Brother  of  France,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my 
humour,  and  that  I  have  at  all  times  but  few  words  to  spare  —  know,  there- 
fore, at  once,  I  will  submit  a  matter  touching  the  honour  of  England  neither 
to  Prince,  Pope,  nor  Council.  Here  stands  my  banner — whatsoever  pennon 
shall  be  reared  within  three  butts'  length  of  it  —  ay,  were  it  the  oriflamme, 
of  which  you  were,  I  think,  but  now  speaking,  shall  be  treated  as  that  dis- 
honoured rag ;  nor  will  I  yield  other  satisfaction  than  that  which  these  poor 
limbs  can  render  in  the  lists  to  any  bold  challenge — ay,  were  it  against  five 
champions  instead  or  one." 

"^ow,"  said  the  jester,  whispering  his  companion,  "that  is  as  complete 
a  piece  of  folly,  as  if  I  myself  had  said  it  —  but  yet,  I  think,  there  may  be 
in  this  matter  a  greater  fool  than  Richard  yet." 

"  And  who  may  that  be  ?"  asked  the  man  of  wisdom. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  jester ;  "  or  our  own  Royal  Duke,  should  either  accept 
the  challenge  —  But  oh,  most  sage  spriichrsprtcher^  what  excellent  kings 
would  thou  and  I  have  made,  since  those  on  whose  heads  these  crowns  have 
fallen,  can  play  the  proverb-monger  and  the  fool  as  completely  as  our- 
selves \" 

While  these  worthies  nlied  their  offices  anart.  Pbilin  answered  calmlv  tts. 
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**  Let  this  noble  Duke  also  partake  in  the  friendBfaip  of  this  happy  mo- 
ment/' said  Philip ;  and  the  Duke  approached  half-eulienly,  half-willing  tt 
enter  into  some  accommodation. 

"  I  think  not  of  fuols,  nor  of  their  folly/'  said  Richard,  carelesBly ;  and 
the  Archduke,  turning  his  back  on  him,  withdrew  from  the  ground. 

Richard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired. 

•'  There  is  a  sort  of  glow-worm  courage/'  he  said,  '*that  shows  only  by 
night.  I  must  not  leave  this  banner  unguarded  in  darkness  —  by  daylight 
the  look  of  the  Lions  will  alone  defend  it.  Here,  Thomas  of  Oilsland,  I 
give  thee  the  charge  of  the  standard — watch  over  the  honour  of  England." 

"  Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  said  De  Yaux,  **  and  the  life  of 
Richard  is  the  safety  of  England — I  must  have  your  Highness  back  to  your 
tent,  and  that  without  farther  tarriance.'^ 

"  Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  nurse,  De  Yaux,"  said  the  King, 
Bmiliog ;  and  then  added,  addressing  Sir  Kenneth,  '*  Yaliant  Scot,  I  owe 
thee  a  boon,  and  I  will  pay  it  richly.  There  stands  the  banner  of  England  I 
Watch  it  as  a  novice  does  his  armour  on  the  night  before  he  is  dubbed  •— 
Stir  not  from  it  three  spears'  length,  and  defend  it  with  thy  body  against 
injury  or  insult — Sound  thy  bugle,  if  thou  art  assailed  by  more  than  three 
at  once.     Dost  thou  undertake  the  charge  V 

'*  Willingly,"  said  Kenneth  ;  **  and  will  discharge  it  upon  penalty  of  my 
head.    I  will  but  arm  me,  and  teturn  hither  instantly." 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  then  took  formal  leave  of  each  other, 
hiding,  under  an  appearance  of  courtesy,  the  grounds  of  complaint  which 
either  had  against  the  other, — Richard  against  Philip,  for  what  he  deemed 
an  offieious  interference  betwixt  him  and  Austria,  ana  Philip  against  Ceeur 
de  Lion,  for  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  his  mediation  had  been  r&- 
oeived.  Those  whom  this  disturbance  had  assembled,  now  drew  off  in  di^ 
ferent  directions,  leaving  the  contested  mount  in  the  same  solitude  which 
had  subsisted  till  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  bravado.  Men  judged  of  the 
events  of  the  day  according  to  their  partialities ;  and  while  the  English 
charged  the  Austrian  with  having  afforoed  the  first  ground  of  quarrel,  those 
of  other  nations  concurred  in  casting  the  greater  blame  upon  the  insular 
haughtiness  and  assuming  character  of  Richard. 

*' Thou  seest,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  '*  that  subtle  courses  are  more  effective  than  violence.  I  have 
unloosed  the  bonds  which  held  together  this  bunch  of  sceptres  and  lances — 
thou  wilt  see  them  shortly  fall  asunder/' 

"  I  would  have  called  thy  plan  a  good  one,"  said  the  Templar,  **  had  there 
been  but  one  man  of  courage  among  yonder  cold-blooded  Austrians,  to 
sever  the  bonds  of  which  you  speak,  with  his  sword.  A  knot  that  is  un- 
loosed may  again  be  fastened,  but  not  so  the  cord  which  has  been  cut  ic 
wcces." 


(tjifliitir  t{[t  dbmtlftjf- 
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It  WM  midnieht,  wnd  tbe  moon  rode  clear  and  high  in  heaven,  wL*.a 
V^enneth  of  ScoSand  stood  upon  his  watch  on  Saint  George's  Mount,  beside 
tbe  banner  of  England,  a  solitary  sentinel,  to  protect  the  emblem  of  thai 
nation  against  the  insults  which  might  be  meditated  among  tbe  thoasands 
whom  Richard's  pride  had  made  his  enemies.  High  thoughts  rolled,  one 
after  another,  upon  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
sained  some  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  chiyalrous  monarch,  who  till  now 
had  not  seemed  to  distinguish  him  among  the  crowds  of  brave  men  whom 
bis  renown  had  assembled  under  his  banner,  and  Sir  Kenneth  little  recked 
that  the  display  of  royal  regard  consisted  in  placing  him  upon  a  post  so 
perilous.  The  devotion  of  bis  ambitious  and  high-placed  affection,  inflamed 
nis  military  enthusiasm. 

Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in  almost  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, those  which  had  lately  occurred  had,  in  some  degree,  diminished 
the  distance  between  Edith  and  himself.  He  upon  whom  Richard  had  con- 
ferred the  distinction  of  guarding  bis  banner,  was  no  longer  an  adventurer 
of  slight  note,  but  placed  within  the  regard  of  a  princess,  although  he  was 
as  far  as  ever  from  her  level.  An  unknown  and  obscure  fate  could  not  now 
be  his.  If  he  was  surprised  and  slain  on  the  post  which  had  been  assigned 
him,  his  death  —  and  he  resolved  it  should  be  glorious  —  must  deserve  the 

{>raise8,  as  well  as  call  down  the  vengeance,  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  be  fol- 
owed  by  the  regrets,  and  even  the  tears,  of  the  high-born  beauties  of  the 
English  Court.  He  had  now  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  he  should  die  as 
a  fool  dieth. 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisure  to  enjoy  these  and  similar  bigh-souled 
thoughts,  fostered  by  that  wild  spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  amid  its  most  ex- 
travagant and  fantastic  flights,  was  still  pure  from  all  selfish  alloy  —  gene- 
rous, devoted,  and  perhaps  only  thus  far  censurable,  that  it  proposed  objects 
and  courses  of  action  inconsistent  with  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of 
roan.  All  nature  around  him  slept  in  calm  moonshine,  or  in  deep  shadow. 
The  long  rows  of  tents  and  pavilions,  glimmering  or  darkening  as  they  laj 
in  the  moonlight  or  in  the  shade,  were  still  and  silent  as  the  streets  of  a 
deserted  city.  Beside  the  banner-staff  lay  the  large  stag-hound  already 
mentioned,  the  sole  companion  of  Kenneth's  watch,  on  whose  vigilance  he 
trusted  for  early  warning  of  the  approach  of  any  hostile  footstep.  The  noble 
animal  seemed  to  understand  the  purpose  of  their  watch,  for  he  Rooked  from 
time  to  time  at  the  rich  folds  of  the  heavy  pennon,  and,  when  the  cry  of  the 
sentinels  came  from  the  distant  lines  and  defences  of  the  camp,  he  answered 
them  with  one  deep  and  reiterated  bark,  as  if  to  affirm  that  be  too  was  vigi- 
lant in  his  duty.  From  time  to  time,  also,  he  lowered  his  lofty  head,  and 
wagged  his  tail,  as  his  master  passed  and  repassed  him  in  the  short  turns 
which  he  took  upon  his  post ;  or,  when  the  knight  stood  silent  and  abstracted 
leaning  on  his  lance,  and  looking  up  towards  heaven,  his  faithful  attendant 
ventured  sometimes,  in  the  phrase  of  romance,  "  to  disturb  bis  thoughts," 
and  awaken  him  from  his  reverie,  by  thrusting  his  large  rough  snout  into 
the  knight's  gauntleted  band,  to  solicit  a  transitory  caress. 

Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  knight's  watch  without  any  thing  remark- 
able occurring.  At  length,  and  upon  a  sudden,  the  gallant  stag-hound 
bayed  furiously,  and  seemed  abqut  to  dash  forward  where  the  shadow  lay 
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jbseno  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  withont  being  able  to  distinguish  its 
form.     "  Beware  —  I  am  here  for  death  and  life," 

"Take  up  thy  long-fanged  Sathanas/'  said  the  voice,  'or  I  will  conjure 
him  with  a  bolt  from  my  arblast."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  was  beard  the  sound  of  a  spring  or  check,  as  when  a 
crossbow  is  bent. 

"  Unbend  thy  arblast,  and  come  into  the  moonlight,"  said  the  Scot,  "  or, 
by  Saint  Andrew,  I  will  pin  thee  to  the  earth,  be  what  or  whom  thou  wilt  I" 

As  he  spoke,  he  poised  his  long  lance  by  the  middle,  and,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  object  which  seemed  to  move,  he  brandished  the  weapon,  as  if 
meditating  to  cast  it  from  his  hand — a  use  of  the  weapon  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  resorted  to,  when  a  missile  was  necessary.  But  Sir  Kenneth  was 
ashamed  of  his  purpose,  and  grounded  his  weapon,  when  there  stepped  from 
the  shadow  into  the  moonlight,  like  an  actor  entering  upon  the  stage,  a 
stunted  decrepit  creature,  whom,  by  his  fantastic  dress  and  deformity,  he 
recognized,  even  at  some  distance,  for  the  male  of  the  two  dwarfs  whom  he 
had  seen  at  the  chapel  of  Engaddi.  Recollecting,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
other,  and  far  difl^erent,  visions  ftf  that  extraordinary  night,  he  gave  his  dog 
ft  signal,  whieh  he  instantly  understood,  and,  returning  to  the  standard,  laid 
himself  down  beside  it  with  a  stifled  growl. 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  assured  of  his  safety  from  an 
enemy  so  formidable,  came  panting  up  the  ascent,  which  the  shortness  of 
his  le^  rendered  laborious,  and,  when  he  arrived  on  the  platform  on  the 
top,  shifted  to  his  left  hand  the  little  crossbow,  which  was  just  such  a  toy  as 
children  at  that  period  were  permitted  to  shoot  small  birds  with,  and,  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  gracefully  extended  his  right  hand  to 
Sir  Kenneth,  in  an  attitude  as  if  he  expected  he  would  salute  it.  But  such 
*  ^®8olt  not  following,  he  demanded  in  a  sharp  and  angry  tone  of  voice, 
**  Soldier,  wherefore  renderest  thou  not  to  Nectabanus  the  homage  due  to 
his  dignity  ? — Or,  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst  have  forgotten  him  V 

"  Great  Nectabanus,"  answered  the  knight,  willing  to  soothe  the  creature's 
humour,  "  that  were  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  thee. 
Pardon  me,  however,  that,  being  a  soldier  upon  my  post,  with  my  lance  in 
my  band,  I  may  not  give  to  one  of  thy  puissance  the  advantage  of  coming 
within  my  guard,  or  of  mastering  my  weapon.  Suffice  it,  that  I  reverence 
thy  dignitj,  and  submit  myself  to  thee  as  humbly  as  a  man-at-arms  in  my 
place  mayv' 

"  It  shall  suflRce,"  said  Nectabanus,  **  so  that  you  presently  attend  me  to 
the  presence  of  those  who  have  sent  me  hither  to  summon  you." 

"  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  neither  in  this  can  I  gratify  thee,  for 
my  orders  are  to  abide  by  this  banner  till  daybreak— so  I  pray  you  to  hold 
me  excused  in  that  matter  also." 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  platform ;  but  the  dwarf  did 
not  suflFer  him  so  easily  to  escape  from  his  importunity. 

"  Look  you,"  he  said,  placing  himself  before  Sir  Kenneth,  so  as  to  inter- 
rnpt  bis  way,  **  either  obey  me,  Sir  Knight,  as  in  duty  bound,  or  I  will  lay 
the  command  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  one  whose  beauty  could  call  down 
the  genu  from  their  sphere,  and  whose  grandeur  could  command  the  im- 
mortal race  when  they  had  de8««r./io#l  " 
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ft  vassal  as  thou?  No,  highly  as  thou  art  honoured,  thou  hast  not  jet  d» 
served  the  notice  of  Queen  Gaenevra»  the  lovely  bride  of  Arthur,  from  whoM 
high  seat  even  princes  seem  but  pigmies.  But  look  thou  here,  and  as  thou 
knowest  <ft  disownest  this  token,  so  obey  or  refuse  her  commands,  who  hadi 
deigned  to  impose  them  on  thee." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knight's  hands  a  ruby  ring,  which,  even  in 
the  moonlight,  he  had  no  difficulty  to  recognise  as  that  which  usually  graced 
the  finger  of  the  high-born  lady  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted  himself. 
Could  he  have  doubted  the  truth  of  the  token,  he  would  have  been  convinced 
b^  the  small  knot  of  carnation-coloured  ribbon,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
ring.  This  was  his  lady's  favourite  colour,  and  more  than  once  had  be 
himself,  assuming  it  for  that  of  his  own  liveries,  caused  the  carnation  to 
triumph  over  all  other  hues  in  the  lists  and  in  the  battle. 

Sir  Kenneth  was  struck  nearly  mute,  by  seeing  such  a  token  in  such 
bands. 

*'  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  from  whom  didst  thou  receive  this 
witness?"  said  the  knight;  "bring,  if  thou  canst,  thy  wavering  understand- 
ing to  a  right  settlement  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  tell  me  the  person  by 
whom  thou  art  sent,  and  the  real  purpose  of  thy  message — and  take  heed 
what  thou  say'st,  Sot  this  is  no  subject  for  buffoonery." 

"Fond  and  foolish  knight,"  said  the  dwarf,  "wouldst  thou  know  mono  of 
this  matter,  than  that  thou  art  honoured  with  commands  from  a  princess, 
delivered  to  thee  by  a  king?  —  We  list  not  to  parley  with  thee  farther  than 
to  command  thee,  m  the  name,  and  by  the  power  of  that  ring,  to  follow  us 
to  her  who  is  the  owner  of  the  ring.  Every  minute  that  thou  tarriest  is  a 
crime  against  thy  allegiance." 

"QocS  Nectabanus  —  bethink  thyself,"  said  the  knight,— "Can  my  lady 
know  where  and  upon  what  duty  I  am  this  night  engaged  ?  —  Is  she  aware 
that  my  life  —  Pshaw,  why  should  I  speak  of  life—- but  that  my  honour  de- 
pends on  my  guarding  this  banner  till  daybreak' —  and  can  it  be  her  wish 
that  I  should  leave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  her  ?  —  It  is  impossible  —  the 
princess  is  pleased  to  be  merry  with  her  servant,  in  sending  him  such  a 
message ;  and  I  must  think  so  the  rather  that  she  hath  chosen  such  a  mefr> 
senger.** 

"  Oh,  keep  your  belief,"  said  Nectabanus,  taming  round  as  if  to  leave  the 
platform ;  "  it  is  little  to  me  whether  you  be  traitor  or  true  man  tQ  this  royal 
lady  —  so  fare  thee  well." 

"  Stay,  stay  —  I  entreat  y<^u  stay,"  said  Sir  Kenneth ;  "  answer  me  bat 
one  question  —  Is  the  lady  who  sent  thee  near  to  this  place  ?" 

"  What  signifies  it?"  said  the  dwarf;  "ought  fidelity  to  reckon  furlongs, 
or  miles,  or  leagues — like  the  poor  courier,  who  is  paid  for  his  labour  by  the 
distance  which  he  traverses  ?  Nevertheless,  thou  soul  of  suspicion,  I  tell 
thee,  the  fair  owner  of  the  ring,  now  sent  to  so  unworthy  a  vassal,  in  whom 
there  is  neither  truth  nor  courage,  is  not  more  distant  from  this  place,  than 
this  arblast  can  send  a  bolt." 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  the  ring,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no 
possible  falsehood  in  the  token.  —  "  Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  dwarf,  "  is  my 
presence  required  for  any  length  of  time  ?" 

"  Time  1"  answered  ^ctabanus,  in  his  flighty  manner ;  "  what  call  yon 
time  ?  I  see  it  not — I  feel  it  not — it  is  but  a  shadowy  name — a  succession 
of  breathings  measured  forth  by  night  by  the  clank  of  a  bell,  by  day  by  a 
shadow  crossing  along  a  dial-stone.  Know'st  thou  not  a  true  knight's  time 
should  only  be  reckoned  by  the  deeds  that  he  performs  in  behalf  of  God 
and  his  lady  ?"  > 

"  The  words  of  truth,  though  in  the  mouth  of  folly,"  said  the  knight 
"  And  doth  my  lady  really  summon  me  to  some  deed  of  action,  in  her  name 
and  for  her  sake  ? — and  may  it  not  be  postponed  for  even  tbe  few  hours  till 
daybreak  ?" 
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**  She  r^ttbes  tlij  presence  kistuitlT/'  said  the  dwarf,  "  and  nHthotit  Ch« 
loss  of  BO  much  time  as  would  be  told  by  ten  grains  of  the  sand-glass  -^ 
Hearken,  thou  cold-blooded  and  suspicious  knight,  these  are  her  very  words 
— '  T  W  him,  that  the  hand  which  dropped  roses  can  bestow  laurels/ '' 

Ti  iS  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  Engaddi,  sent  a  thousand 
reeolkietions  through  Sir  Kenneth's  brain,  and  convinced  him  that  the  mes 
sage  delivei^ed  by  the  dwarf  was  genuine.  The  rose*buds,  withered  as  they 
were,  w<!re  still  treasured  under  his  cuirass,  and  nearest  to  his  heart.  He 
paused,  aod  could  not  resolve  to  forego  an  opportunity — ^the  only  one  which 
might  ever  oiSer,  to  gain  grace  in  her  eyes,  whom  he  had  installed  as  sove- 
reign of  his  affections.  The  dwarf,  in  the  meantime,  augmented  his  con- 
fusion by  t.^si8ting  either  that  he  mast  return  the  ring,  or  instantly  attend 
him. 

"Hold,  hold,  yet  a  moment  hold,"  said  the  knight,  and  proceeded  to 
mutter  to  himself —  '*  Am  I  either  the  subject  or  slave  of  Kmg  Richard^ 
more  than  as  a  free  knight  sworn  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade  ?  And  whom 
have  I  come  hither  to  honour  with  lance  and  sword  ?  Our  holy  cause  and 
my  transcendent  lady  I'' 

.  ''The  ring,  the  nng!''  exclaimed  the  dwarf  impatiently;  ''false  and 
slothful  knight,  return  the  ring,  which  thou  art  unworthy  to  touch  or  to 
look  upon." 

"A  moment,  a  moment,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  Sir  Kenneth ;  "disturb 
not  my  thoughts. — ^What  if  the  Saracens  were  just  now  to  attack  our  lines? 
Should  I  stay  here  like  a  sworn  vassal  of  England,  watching  that  her  king's 
pride  suffered  no  humiliation ;  or  should  I  speed  to  the  breach,  and  fight 
for  the  Cross  ?  —  To  the  breach,  assuredly ;  and,  next  to  the  cause  of  God» 
come  the  commands  of  my  liege  lady. — ^And,  yet,  Ooeur  de  Lion's  behest -- 
my  own  nromise ! — Nectabanus,  I  conjure  thee  once  more  to  say,  are  you  t  j 
conduct  me  far  from  hence  ?" 

"  But  to  yondet-  ^^vilion  ;  and  since  you  must  needs  know,"  replied  Nec- 
tabanus, "  the  moon  is  glimmering  on  the  gilded  ball  which  crowns  its  roof, 
and  which  is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 

**  I  can  return  in  an  instant,"  said  the  knight,  shutting  his  eyes  despe- 
rately to  all  farther  consequences.  "  I  can  hear  from  thence  the  bay  of  my 
dog,  if  any  one  approaches  the  standard— I  will  throw  myself  at  my  lady's 
feet,  and  pray  her  leave  to  return  to  conclude  my  watch.  —  Here,  Roswal," 
(calling  his  hound,  and  throwing  down  his  mantle  by  the  side  of  the  stand- 
ard-spear,) "  watch  thou  here,  and  let  no  one  approach." 

The  majestic  dog  looked  in  his  master's  face,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  he 
anderstood  bis  charge,  then  sat  down  beside  the  mantle,  with  ears  erect  and 
bead  raised,  like  a  sentinel,  understanding  perfectly  the  purpose  for  which 
be  was  stationed  there. 

*'  Come  now,  good  Nectabanus,"  said  the  knight,  **  let  us  hasten  to  obey 
the  commands  thou  hast  brought." 

"  Haste  he  that  will,"  said  the  dwajrf,  sullenly ;  "  thou  hast  not  been  in 
baste  to  obey  my  summons,  nor  can  1  walk  fast  enough  to  follow  your  long 
strides  —  you  do  not  walk  like  a  man,  but  bound  like  an  ostrich  in  the 
desert." 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  conquering  the  obstinacy  of  Nectabanus, 
who,  as  he  spoke,  diminished  his  walk  into  a  snail-pace.  For  bribes  Sir 
Kenneth  had  no  means  —  for  soothing  no  time ,  so  in  his  impatience  he 
snatched  the  dwarf  up  from  the  ground,  and  bearing  him  along,  notwith- 
standing his  entreaties  and  his  fear,  reached  nearly  to  the  pavilion  pointed 
out  as  that  of  the  Queen.  In  approaching  it,  however,  the  Scot  observed 
(here  was  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  sitting  on  the  ground,  who  had  been 
concealed  from  him  by  the  intervening  tents.  Wondering  that  the  clash  oi 
bis  own  armour  had  not  yet  attracted  their  attentiDu,  and  supposing  that 
bis  motions  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  require  to  be  conducted  with 
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•eorecy,  he  pluoed  tho  little  panting  guide  upon  the  ground  to  reooTer  lui 
breath,  and  point  out  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Nectabanus  was  both 
frightened  and  angry ;  but  he  had  felt  himself  as  completely  in  tne  powef 
o(  the  robust  knight,  as  an  owl  in  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  and  therefore 
oared  not  to  provoke  him  to  any  farther  dieplay  of  his  stren^h. 

ile  made  no  complaiuts,  therefore,  of  tne  usage  he  had  received,  but, 
turning  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  tents,  he  led  the  knight  in  silence  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pavilion,  which  thus  screened  them  from  the  observar 
tion  of  the  warders,  who  seemed  either  too  negligent  or  too  sleepy  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  much  accuracy.  Arrived  there  the  dwarf  raised  the 
under  part  of  the  canvass  from  the  ground,  and  made  signs  to  Sir  Kenneth 
that  he  should  introduce  himself  to  the  inside  of  the  tent,  by  creeping 
under  it.  The  knight  hesitated  —  there  seemed  an  indecorum  in  thus  pri- 
vately introducing  himself  into  a  pavilion,  pitched,  doubtless,  for  the 
accommodation  of  noble  ladies,  but  he  recalled  to  remembrance  the  as- 
sured tokens  which  the  dwarf  had  exhibited,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  dispute  his  lady's  pleasure. 

He  Btoopt  accordingly,  crept  beneath  the  canvass  enclosure  of  the  tent^ 
and  heard  the  dwarf  whisper  from  without,  —  ''Remain  there  until  I  call 
thee." 


^vw^*%^^</^^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^i^^k^^«^A^^^^^^^^^^^A 


Yoo  talk  of  Gate^  ami  Innooenoe  I 
The  mument  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  eaten. 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again;  and  Malioe 
Ha«  eTor  ninoe  been  playmate  to  liicht  Gaiety, 
From  the  fint  moment  when  the  imJIin^  infant 
Destroys  the  dower  or  butterfly  he  toy«  with, 
To  the  laet  chuckle  of  the  dyiuir  miser. 
Who  on  his  dttalhlied  lauichs  his  last  to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbour  has  become  a  bankrupt. 

Old  Plat. 

Sib  Kbnnbth  was  lefl  for  some  minutes  alone,  and  in  darknesn.  Here 
was  another  interruption,  which  must  prolong  his  absence  from  his  post, 
and  he  began  almost  to  repent  the  facility  with  which  he  had  been  induced 
to  quit  it  But  to  return  without  seeing  the  Lady  Edith,  was  now  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  had  committed  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  was 
determined  at  least  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  seductive  expectations  which 
had  tempted  him  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  his  situation  was  unpleasant.  There 
was  no  light  to  show  him  into  what  sort  of  an  apartment  he  had  been  led — 
the  Lady  £dith  was  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  Queen  of  England — 
and  the  discovery  of  his  having  introduced  himself  thus  furtively  into  the 
royal  pavilion,  might,  were  it  discovered,  lead  to  much  and  dangerous  sus- 
picion.  While  he  gave  way  to  these  unpleasant  reflections,  and  began  almost 
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p^^^H  invisibles.    **  Nectabanus^  thon  shalt  be  made  ambassador  U 

lester  John's  court,  to  show  them  how  wisely  thou  canst  discharee  thee  of 
*  mission. 

-Tfae  shrill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  heard,  yet  so  much  sabdaed,  that  S'r 
Kenneth  could  not  understand  what  be  said,  except  that  he  spoke  something 
«  the  means  of  merriment  given  to  the  guard. 

But  how  shall  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which  Xectabanus  hath  raised,  my 

maidene?" 

Hear  me,  royal  madam,"  said  another  voice ;  "  if  the  saee  and  princely 
«ectabanu8  be  not  over  jealous  of  his  most  transcendent  bride  and  empress, 
«?*  a«  send  her  to  get  us  rid  of  this  insolent  knight-errant,  who  can  be  so 
tasily  persuaded  that  high-bom  dames  may  need  the  use  of  his  insolent  and 
overweening  valour." 

"It  were  but  iustice,  methinks,"  replied  another,  "that  the  Princess 
Uuenovra  should  dismiss,  by  her  courtesy,  him,  whom  her  husband's  wisdom 
tias  been  able  to  entice  hither." 

Struck  to  the  heart  with  shame  and  resentment  at  what  he  had  beard,  Sir 
Aeooeth  was  about  to  attempt  his  escape  from  the  tent  at  all  hazards,  when 
what  followed  arrested  his  purpose. 

**  Na^,  truly,"  said  the  nrst  speaker,  "  our  cousin  Edith  must  first  learn 
«ow  this  vaunted  wight  hath  conducted  himself,  and  we  must  reserve  the 
power  of  giving  her  ocular  proof  that  he  hath  failed  in  his  duty.  It  may 
oe  a  lesson  will  do  good  upon  her;  for,  credit  me,  Calista,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  she  has  let  this  northern  adventurer  sit  nearer  her  heart  than 
prudence  would  sanction." 

One  of  the  other  voices  was  then  heard  to  mutter  something  of  the  Lady 
Edith's  prudence  and  wisdom. 

"Prudence,  wench  1"  was  the  reply — "  It  is  mere  pride,  and  the  desire  to 
be  thought  more  rigid  than  any  of  us.  Nay,  I  will  not  quit  my  advantage, 
lou  know  well,  that  when  she  has  us  at  fault,  no  one  can,  in  a  civil  way, 
lay  your  error  before  you  more  precisely  than  can  my  Lady  Ediths  But 
here  she  comes." 

A  figure,  as  if  entering  the  apartment,  cast  upon  the  partition  a  shade, 
which  gilded  along  slowly  until  it  mixed  with  those  which  already  clouded 
it.^  Despite  of  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  experienced  —  de- 
•pife  the  insult  and  injury  with  which  it  seemed  he  had  been  visited  by  the 
Ti^'  t*  u"  ^^  *^®  ^^^®  humour  of  Queen  Berengarla,  (for  he  already 
coDcladM  that  she  who  spoke  loudest,  and  in  a  commanding  tone,  was  the 
mte  of  Richard,;  the  knight  felt  something  so  soothing  to  his  feelings  in 
ieariung  that  Edith  had  been  no  partner  to  the  fraud  practised  on  him,  and 
80  interesting  to  his  curiosity  in  the  scene  which  was  about  to  take  place, 
that,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  more  prudent  purpose  of  an  instant  retreat, 
t  V  t  ^°^'^."?J^»  on  the  contrary,  for  some  rent  or  crevice  by  means 
^\  irbich  he  might  b©  niade  eye  as  well  as  ear-witness  to  what  was  to 
go  forward,  •' 

"Sml;, "  said  he  to  himself,  "the  Queen,  who  hath  been  pleased  for  an 
Jdhfrohc  to  endanger  my  reputation,  and  perhaps  my  life,  cannot  complain 
u  1  avau  °^YffJ>^  the  chance  which  fortune  set  us  willing  to  afford  me,  to 
ohUm  knowled0€>r    her  farther  intentions."  ^ 

"8eemea,  m  toe  ^ruean^hile,  as  if  Edith  were  waiting  for  the  commands 
LttZ't.^^      }f  the  other  were  reluctant  to  speak,  for  fear  of  being 
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*'  thoii|^  I  fSnir  yen  will  sliep  lefs  ioandly  lrk«&  I  tell  foU  jonr  va^er  it 
lost." 

"  Nay,  royal  madam/'  said  Edith,  *'  this,  surely,  is  dwelling  on  a  Jest  whick 
has  rather  been  worn  out.  I  laid  no  wager,  howerer  it  was  your  Majesty'f 
pleasure  to  suppose,  or  to  insist,  that  I  did  so." 

**  Nay,  now,  despite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is  strong  with  yon^  my  gentk 
oottsin,  and  prompts  thee  to  leasing.  Can  you^  deny  that  yoo  gaged  your 
ruby  ring  against  my  golden  bracelet,  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  libhard, 
or  how  eall  you  bim,  couid  not  bo  sediieed  from  his  post?"  ^ 

"  Your  M^^esty  is-  too  great  for  ne  to  gainsay  you,"  replied  Edith ;  "but 
these  ladies  can,  if  tbey  will,  bear  me  witness,  that  it  was  your  highness 
who  proposed  such  a  wager,  and  took  the  riag  from  my  finger,  eyen  while  I 
was  aeclaring  that  I  did  not  think  it  maidenly  to  gage  any  thing  on  such  a 
subject." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  Lady  Edith,"  said  another  yoice, "  you  most  needs  grant, 
under  your  favour,  that  you  expressed  yourself  yery  coafident  of  the  valour 
of  that  same  Kni^t  of  the  Leopard." 

**  And  if  I  did,  minion,"  said  Edith,  angrily,  "  is  that  a  good  reason  why 
thou  shouldst  put  in  thy  word  to  flatter  her  Majesty's  humour?  I  spoke 
of  that  knight  but  as  all  men  speak  who  have  seen  him  in  the  field,  and 
had  no  more  interest  in  defending  than  thou  in  detracting  from  him.  In  a 
eamp,  what  can  women  speak  of  saye  soldiers  and  deeds  of  arms  ?" 

"  The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  yoiee, "  hath  never  forgiven  Calista 
and  me,  since  we  told  your  Majesty  that  she  dropped  two  rose-buds  i&  the 
chapel." 

"  If  your  Majesty,"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  Sir  Kenneth  could  judge 
to  be  that  of  respectful  remonstrance,  "  have  no  other  commands  for  me  than 
to  hear  the  gibes  of  your  waiting-wtHnen,  I  must  crave  your  permission  to 
withdraw." 

'*  Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  Queen,  ''and  let  not  our  indulgence' lead  yott 
to  forget  the  difference  betwixt  yourself  and  the  kinswoman  of  England.  -^ 
But  you,  my  dear  cousin,"  she  continued,  resuming  her  tone  of  raillery, 
'*  how  can  you,  who  are  so  good-natured,  begrudge  us  poor  wretches  a  few 
minutes'  laughing  when  we  have  had  so  many  days  devoted  to  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  ?" 

"  Great  be  your  mirth,  royal  lady,"  said  Edith ;  **  yet  would  I  be  content 
not  to  smile  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  rather  than        "" 

She  stopped,  apparently  out  of  respect ;  but  Sir  Kenneth  could  hear  that 
she  was  in  much  agitation. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Berengaria,  a  thoughtless  but  good-humoured  princess 
of  the  House  of  Navarre,  —  "but  what  is  the  great  offence  after  all?  A 
young  knight  has  been  wiled  hither^^hafl  stolen — or  has  been  stolen-— from 
his  post,  which  no  none  will  disturb  in  his  absence,  for  the  M^te  of  a  fair 
Udy ;  for,  to  do  ^our  champion  justice,  sweet  one,  ike  wisdom  of  Neetabanus 
could  conjure  him  hither  in  no  name  but  yours." 

**  Qracious  Heaven  I  your  Majesty  does  not  say  so  ?"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice 
of  alarm  quite  different  from  the  agitation  she  had  previously  evinced,  — 
"  you  cannot  say  so,  consistently  with  respect  fbr  your  own  honour  and  for 
mine,  your  husband's  kinswoman  I  —  Say  you  were  jestitljg  with  me,  my 
foyal  miscress,  and  forgive  me  that  I  oould,  even  for  a  moment,  think  it  pos> 
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^T«<a  are  ftngrj,  fair  omisin,  at  losing  yoor  favourite  ring,''  aaid  the  Qnem 
•«^"Come,  since  you  grudge  to  pay  your  wager,  we  will  renounce  our  right; 
k  waft  jour  name  and  that  pledge  brought  him  hither,  and  we  care  not  for 
the  bait  after  the  fish  is  caught." 

**  Madam,'*  replied  Edith,  impatiently,  **you  know  well  that  your  Grace 
oould  not  wish  for  any  thing  of  mine  but  it  becomes  instantly  yours.  But 
I  would  give  a  -bushel  of  rubies  ere  ring  or  name  of  mine  had  been  used  t< 
bring  a  brave  man  into  a  fault,  and  perhaps  to  disgrace  ana  punishment." 

"  Oh,  it  is  for  the  safety  of  our  true  knight  that  we  fear  V  said  the  Queen. 
^You  rate  our  power  too  low,  fair  cousin,  when  you  speak  of  a  life  being 
lost  lor  a  frolic  of  ours.  Oh,  Lady  Edith,  others  have  mfluenoe  on  the  iron 
breasts  of  warriors  as  well  as  you««-the  heart  even  of  a  lion  is  made  of  flesh* 
not  of  stone ;  and,  believe  roe,  I  have  interest  enough  with  Richard  to  save 
Ibis  knight,  in  whose  faith  Lady  Edith  is  so  deeply  concerned,  from  the 
penalty  of  disobeying  his  royal  commands." 

'*  For  the  love  of  the  blessed  Cross,  most  royal  lady,"  said  Edith  —  aMi 
Sir  Kenneth,  vrith  feelings  which  it  were  hard  to  unravel,  heard  her  pros- 
trate herself  at  the  Queen's  feet,  —  "  for  the  love  of  our  blessed  Lady,  and 
o{  every  holy  saint  in  the  calendar,  beware  what  you  do!  You  know  noit 
King  lUchard '<*- you  have  been  but  shortly  wedded  to  him< — your  breath 
might  as  well  combat  the  west  wind  when  it  is  wildest,  as  your  words  pex^ 
saade  my  royal  kinsman  to  ^rdon  a  military  offence.  Oh  I  for  God's  sake, 
dismiss  this  gentleman,  if  indeed  you  have  lured  him  hither  1  I  could 
almost  be  content  to  rest  with  the  shame  of  having  invited  him,  did  I  know 
iliat  he  was  returned  again  where  his  duty  calls  him  V* 

"  Arise,  cousin,  arise,"  said  Queen  Borengaria,  *'  and  be  assured  all  wiH 
be  better  than  you  think.  Bise,  dear  Edith ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  played  my 
foolery  with  a  knight  in  whom  you  take  such  deep  interest — Nay,  wring 
not  thy  hands  r.^  I  will  believe  thou  carest  not  for  him  ^~-  believe  any  thing 
rather  than  sectfaee  look  so  wretchedly  miserable  <— I  tell  thee  I  will  take 
4he  blame  on  myself  with  King  Richard  in  behalf  of  thy  fair  northern 
friend  —  thine  acquaintance,  I  would  say,  since  thou  own'st  him  not  as  a 
friend. ^~ Nay,  look  not  so  reproachfully-^ We  will  send  Nectabanus  to  dis- 
miss this  Knight  of  the  Standard  to  his  post ;  and  we  ourselves  will  grace 
him  on  some  future  day,  to  make  amends  for  his  wild*goose  chase.  He  is, 
I  warrant,  but  lying  perdue  in  soma. neighbouring  tent." 

**  By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  my  sceptre  of  a  specially  good  water-reed,'^ 
said  Nectabanus,  **  your  Majesty  is  mistaken  —  he  is  nearer  at  hand  than 
you  wot — he  lieth  esconced  there  behind  that  canvass  partition." 

**  And  within  hearing  of  each  word  we  have  said  I"  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
in  her  turn  violently  surprised  and  agitated — *'Out,  monster  of  folly  and 
malignity  1" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Keetabanus  fled  from  the  pavilion  with  a  yell 
of  such  a  nature,  as'  leaves  it  «till  doubtful  whether  Berengaria  had  con- 
fined her  rebuke  to  words,  or  added  some  more  emphatic  expression  of  her 
displeasure. 

**  What  can  now  be  done  ?"  said  the  (^een  to  Edith,  in  a  whisper  of  un- 
disguised uneasiness. 

"  That  which  must,"  said  Edith,  firmly.  «•  We  must  see  this  gentleman, 
and  place  ourselves  in  his  mercy.' 
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ttadoD,  a  ad  the  pieeence  of  a  male  spectator  of  rank,  required.  This  tlit 
Queen  remembered,  and  with  a  loud  shriek  fled  from  the  apartment  wbers 
Sir  Kenneth  was  disclosed  to  view  in  a  copartment  of  the  ample  pavilion, 
now  no  longer  separated  from  that  in  which  they  stood.  The  grief  and 
agitation  of  the  Lady  Edith,  as  well  as  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  a  hasty 
explanation  with  the  Scottish  knight,  perhaps  occasioned  her  forgetting  that 
her  locks  were  more  dishevelled,  and  her  person  less  heedfuUy  covered,  than 
was  the  wont  of  high-born  damsels,  in  an  age  which  was  not,  after  all,  the 
most  prudish  or  scrupulous  period  of  the  ancient  time.  A  thin  loose  gar- 
ment of  pink-coloured  silk  made  the  principal  part  of  her  vestments,  with 
Oriental  slippers,  into  which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  bare  feet,  and  a 
scarf  hurriedly  and  loosely  thrown  about  her  shoulders.  Her  head  had  no 
other  covering  than  the  veil  of  rich  and  dishevelled  locks  falling  round  it 
on  evety  side,  that  half  hid  a  countenance,  which  a  mingled  sefnse  of 
modesty,  and  of  resentment,  and  other  deep  and  agitating  feelings,  had 
covered  with  crimson. 

But  although  Edith  felt  her  situation  with  all  that  delicacy  which  is  bei 
sex's  greatest  charm,  it  did  not  seem  that  for  a  moment  she  placed  her  own 
bashfulness  in  comparison  with  the  duty,  which,  as  she  thought,  she  owed 
to  him,  who  had  been  led  into  error  and  danger  on  her  account.  She  drew, 
indeed,  her  scarf  more  closely  over  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  she  hastily 
laid  from  her  hand  a  lamp,  which  shed  too  much  lustre  over  her  figure; 
but,  while  Sir  Kenneth  stood  motionless  on  the  same  spot  in  which  he  was 
first  discovered,  she  rather  stepped  towards  than  retired  from  him,  as  she 
exclaimed,  "  Hasten  to  your  post,  valiant  knight! — you  are  deceived  in  be- 
ing trained  hither — ask  no  questions." 

*^  I  need  ask  none,''  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon  one  knee,  with  the  re- 
verential devotion  of  a  saint  at  the  altar,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  lest  his  looks  should  increase  the  lady's  embarrassment. 

**  Have  you  heard  all  ?"  said  Edith,  impatiently — "  Gracious  saints  I  then 
wherefore  wait  you  here,  when  each  minute  that  passes  is  loaded  vdth  dis- 
honour I" 

'*  I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lady,  and  I  have  heard  it  from 

Jou,"  answered  Kenneth.  "What  reck  I  how  soon  punishment  follows? 
have  but  one  petition  to  you,  and  then  I  seek,  among  the  sabres  of  the 
infidels,  whether  dishonour  may  not  be  washed  out  with  blood." 

"  Do  not  so,  neither,"  said  the  lady.  "  Be  wise — dally  not  here — all  may 
yet  be  well,  if  you  will  but  use  despatch." 

"  I  wait  but  for  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  knight,  still  kneeling,  "  for 
my  presumption  in  believing  my  poor  services  could  have  been  required  or 
valued  by  you." 

"  I  do  forgive  you  —  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive! — I  have  been  the 
means  of  injuring  you — But  oh,  begone ! — I  will  forgive — I  will  value  you 
— that  is,  as  I  value  every  brave  Crusader — if  you  will  but  begone !" 

"  Receive,  first,  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge,"  said  the  knight,  tendering 
the  ring  to  Edith,  who  now  showed  gestures  of  impatience. 

**0h,  no,  no,"  she  said,  declining  to  receive  it.  "  Keep  it — keep  it  as  a 
mark  of  mv  regard  —  my  regret,  I  would  say.  Oh,  begime,  if  not  for  your 
own  sake,  tor  mine  1" 

Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honour,  which  her  voice  had 
denounced  to  him,  by  the  interest  which  she  seemed  to  testify  in  his  safety. 
Sir  Kenneth  rose  from  his  knee,  and,  casting  a  momentary  glance  on  Edith, 
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JBTerie,  and  he  hastened  t»)  the  place  by  which  he  had  entered  the  pavilion. 
To  pass  under  the  canvass  in  the  manner  he  had  entered,  required  time  and 
attention,  and  he  made  a  readier  aperture  by  slitting  the  canvass  wall  with 
^»8  poniard.    When  in  the  free  air,  he  felt  rather  stupified  and  overnowered 
oy  a  conflict  of  sensations,  than  able  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  impor* 
of  tlie  whole.     He  was  obliged  to  spur  himself  to  action,  by  recollecting 
tbatthc  commands  of  the  Lady  Edith  had  required  haste.     Even  then,  en- 
|f'|ged  as  he  was  amongst  tent  ropes  and  tents,  he  was  compelled  to  move 
vith  caution  until  he  should  regain  the  path  or  avenue,  aside  from  which 
the  d\varf  had  led  him,  in  order  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  guards 
before  the  Queen's  pavilion ;  and  he  was  obliged  also  to  move  slowly,  and 
yfith  precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an  alarm,  either  by  falling  or  by  the  clash- 
ing of  his  armour.    A  thin  cloud  had  obscured  the  moon,  too,  at  the  vei^ 
instant  of  his  leaving  the  tent,  and  Sir  Kenneth  had  to  struggle  with  this 
inconvenience  at  a  moment  when  the  dizziness  of  his  head,  and  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  scarce  left  him  powers  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  direct  hii 
motions. 

But  at  once  sounds  came  upon  his  ear,  which  instantly  recalled  him^  to 
the  full  energy  of  his  faculties.  These  proceeded  from  the  Mount  of  Saint 
George.  He  heard  first  a  single  fierce,  angry,  and  savage  bark,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  yell  of  agony.  No  deer  ever  bounded  with  a 
wilder  start  at  the  voice  of  Roswal,  than  did  Sir  Kenneth  at  what  he  feared 
was  the  death-cry  of  that  noble  hound,  from  whom  no  ordinary  injury  could 
have  extracted  even  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  pain,  lie  surmounted 
the  space  which  divided  him  from  the  avenue,  and,  having  attained  it,  be- 
gan to  run  towards  the  mount,  although  loaded  with  his  mail,  faster  than 
most  men  could  have  accompanied  him  even  if  unarmed,  relaxed  not  his 
pace  for  the  steep  sides  of  the  artificial  mound,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood 
OD  the  platform  upon  its  summit. 

The  moon  broke  through  the  cloud  at  this  moment,  and  showed  him  that 
the  standard  of  England  was  vanished,  that  the  spear  on  which  it  floated 
lay  broken  on  the  ground,  and  beside  it  was  his  faithful  hound,  apparently 
m  the  agonies  of  death. 


All  my  lonjr  arrear  of  honour  hot, 

Heap'd  up  id  youth,  aad  hoarded  up  for  ajce. 
Hath  Honour's  fuuotaia  then  Kuck'd  up  the  stream  T- 
He  hath— and  hooting  boys  may  barefoot  pass. 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford ! 

Don  SxBASTUir. 

kmu  4  torrent  of  afflicting  sensations,  by  which  he  was  at  first  almost 
Btnnued  *tii  confounded.  Sir  Kenneth's  first  thought  was  to  look  tor  the 
ai.. bora 01  ihk  violation  of  the  English  banner;  but  in  no  direction  could 
be  jee  tr&c^  of  *l»em.    His  next  which  to  some  persons,  but  scarce  to  any 
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She  atusnajvto  whioh  Sir  Kenneth  made  to  withdraw  from  the  wound  tbf 
fragment  of  the  lance  or  jayelin,  with  which  it  had  been  inflicted ;  then  rei 
doubled  his  feeble  endearments,  as  if  fearing  he  had  offended  his  master  by 
showing  a  sense  of  the  pain  to  which  his  interference  had  subjected  him. 
There  was  something  in  the  display  of  the  dying  creature's  attachment, 
which  mixed  as  a  bitter  ingredient  with  the  sense  of  disgrace  and  deaola- 
tion  by  which  Sir  Kenneth  was  oppressed.  His  only  friend  seemed  re- 
moved from  him,  just  when  he  had  incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all 
besides.  The  knight's  strength  of  mind  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agoni^e^ 
distress,  and  he  groaned  and  wept  aloud. 

While  he  thus  indulged  his  grief,  a  clear  and  solemn  voice,  close  beside 
him,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  readers  of  the 
mosque,  and  in  the  lingua  Franca,  mutually  understood  by  Christians  and 
Saracens : — 

'*  Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter  rain  —  mI^ 
comfortless,  unfriendly  to  man  and  to  animal ;  yet  from  that  season  have 
their  birth  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  date,  the  rose,  and  the  pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and  beheld  the 
Arabian  physician,  who,  approaching  unheard,  had  seated  himself  a  little 
behind  him  cross-legged,  and  uUered  with  ^avit^,  yet  not  without  a  tone 
of  sympathy,  the  moral  sentences  of  consolation  with  which  the  Koran  and 
its  commentators  supplied  him  ;  for,  in  the  £ast,  wisdom  is  held  to  consist, 
less  in  a  display  of  the  sage's  own  inventive  talents,  than  in  his  ready  me- 
mory, and  happy  application  of,  and  reference  to,  "  that  which  is  written." 

Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  woman-like  expression  of  sorrow.  Sir 
Kenneth  dashed  his  tears  indignantly  aside,  and  again  busied  himself  with 
his  dying  favourite. 

**  The  poet  hath  said,"  continued  the  Arab,  without  noticing  the  knight's 
averted  looks  and  sullen  deportment — **  *  the  ox  for  the  field,  add  the  camel 
for  the  desert.'  Were  not  the  hand  of  the  leech  fitter  than  that  of  the  sol- 
dier to  cure  wounds,  though  less  able  to  inflict  them  7" 

**  This  patient,  Hakim,  is  beyond  thy  help,"  said  Sir  Kenneth ;  **  and« 
besides,  he  is,  by  thy  law,  an  unclean  animal." 

**  Where  Allah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  life,  and  a  sense  of  pain  and 
pleasure,"  said  the  physician,  "  it  were  sinful  pride  should  the  sage,  whom 
he  has  enlightened,  refuse  to  prolong  existence,  or  assuage  agony.  To  the 
sage,  the  cure  of  a  miserable  groom,  of  «  poor  dog,  and  of  a  conquerins 
monarch,  are  events  of  little  distinction.  Let  me  examine  this  wounded 
animal." 

Sir  Kenneth  acceded  in  silence,  and  the  physician  inspected  and  handled 
Roswal's  wound  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  if  he  had  been  a  human 
being.  He  then  took  forth  a  case  of  instruments,  and  by  the  judicious  and 
skilful  application  of  pincers,  withdrew  from  the  wounded  shoulder  the 
fragment  of  the  weapon,  and  stopped  with  styptics  and  bandages  the  effu* 
sion  of  blood  which  followed ;  tne  creature  all  the  while  suffering  him 
patiently  to  perform  these  kind  offices,  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  his  kind 
intentions. 
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hands,  wbi«b  was  instantly  answered  b^  the  appearanoe  of  two  blae¥ 
Blaves.  He  gave  them  bis  orders  in  Arabic,  received  the  answer,  that  "  to 
bear  was  to  obey,"  when,  taking  the  animal  in  their  arms,  they  removec 
him,  without  much  resistance  on  his  part ;  for  though  his  eyes  turned  to  hit 
master,  he  was  too  weak  to  struggle. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Roswal,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, — "  fare  thee  well,  m} 
last  and  only  friend  —  thou  art  too  noble  a  possession  to  be  retained  by  on« 
such  as  I  must  in  future  call  myself.  —  I  would,"  he  said,  as  the  slaves  re- 
tired, *'  that,  dying  as  he  is,  I  could  exchange  conditions  with  that  nobU  . 
animal." 

*'  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  although  the  ezdamatioii  had  not 
been  addressed  to  him,  "  that  all  creatures  are  fashioned  for  the  service  of 
man  ;  and  the  master  of  the  earth  speaketh  folly  when  be  would  exchange, 
in  his  impatience,  his  hopes  here  and  to  come,  for  the  servile  condition  of 
an  inferior  being." 

"  A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty,"  said  the  knight,  sternly,  "  it 
better  than  a  man  who  survives  the  desertion  of  it.  Leave  me.  Hakim ;  thou 
hast,  on  this  side  of  miracle,  the  most  wonderful  science  which  man  ever 
possessed,  but  the  wounds  of  the  spirit  are  beyond  thv  power." 

"  Not  if  the  patient  will  explain  his  calamity,  and  be  guided  by  the  phy- 
sician," aud  Adonbec  £i  Ilakim. 

'*  Know,  ihen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art  so  importunate,  that 
last  night  the  Banner  of  England  was  displayed  from  this  mound  —  I  was 
its  appointed  guardian  —  morning  is  now  breaking  —  there  lies  the  broken 
banner-spear  —  the  standard  itself  is  lost  ~  and  here  sit  I  a  living  man  1" 

"  How  !"  said  El  Hakim,  examining  him  ;  "  thy  armour  is  whole  —  there 
is  no  blood  on  thy  weapons,  and  report  speaks  thee  one  unltkely  to  return 
thus  from  fight. — Thou  hast  been  trained  fiom  thy  post— ay,  trained  by  the 
rosy  cheek  and  black  eye  of  one  of  those  houris,  to  whom  you  Nazarenes 
vow  rather  such  service  as  is  due  to  Allah,  than  such  love  as  may  lawfully 
be  rendered  to  forms  of  clay  like  our  own.  It  has  been  thus  assuredly  ;  for 
so  hath  man  ever  fallen,  even  since  the  days  of  Sultan  Adam." 

"And  if  it  were  so,  physician,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sullenly,  "what 
remedy  ?" 

"  Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power/'  said  El  Hakim,  "  as  valour  supplies 
strength. — Listen  to  me.  Man  is  not  as  a  tree,  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth 
— 'nor  is  he  framed  to  cling  to  one  bare  rock,  like  the  scarce  animated  shell- 
fish. Thine  own  Christian  writings  command  thee,  when  persecuted  in  one 
city  to  flee  to  another ;  and  we  Moslem  also  know  that  Mohammed,  the 
Prophet  of  Allah,  driven  forth  from  the  holy  city  of  Meoca»  found  his  refuge 
and  his  helpmates  at  Medina." 

"  And  what  does  this  concern  me  ?"  said  the  Soot. 

"  Much/'  answered  the  physician.  "  Even  the  sage  flies  the  tetepest 
which  he  cannot  control.  Use  thy  speed,  therefore,  and  fly  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Richard  to  the  shadow  of  Saladin's  victorious  banner." 


I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonour,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  ironically,  «« 
a  camp  of  mfidel  heathens,  where  the  very  phras^  is  unknown.  But  had  I 
not  better  jjartake  more  fully  in  their  reproach  ?    Does  not  thy  advice 
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"  Mr  c!i3ice  xrere  rathrr,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  my  writhen  featora 
should  blacken,  as  they  are  like  to  do,  in  this  evening's  setting  sun." 

"  Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Nazarene,"  said  El  Hakim,  "to  reject  this  fair 
affer  ;  for  I  have  power  with  Saladin,  and  can  raise  thee  high  in  his  grace. 
Look  you,  my  son — this  Crusade,  as  you  call  your  wild  enterprise,  is  like  a 
large  dromond*  parting  asunder  in  the  waves.  Thou  thyself  hast  borne 
t«rm8  of  truce  from  the  Kings  and  Princes,  whose  force  is  here  assembled, 
to  the  mighty  Soldan,  and  know'st  not,  perchance,  the  full  tenor  of  thine 
own  errand." 

"  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not,"  said  the  knight,  impatiently ;  "  what  avails 
It  to  me  that  I  have  been  of  late  the  envy  of  princes,  when,  ere  night,  I  shall 
be  a  gibbeted  and  dishonoured  corse!" 

•*  Nay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thee,"  said  the  physician. 
"  Saladin  is  courted  on  all  sides ;  the  pombined  Princes  of  this  league  formed 
against  him,  have  made  such  proposals  of  composition  and  peace,  as,  in 
other  circumstances,  it  might  have  become  his  honour  to  have  granted  to  them. 
Others  have  made  private  offers,  on  their  own  separate  account,  to  disjoin 
their  forces  from  the  camp  of  the  Kings  of  Frangistan,  and  even  to  lend 
their  arms  to  the  defence  of  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  But  Saladin  will 
not  be  served  by  such  treacherous  and  interested  defection.  The  King  of 
kings  will  treat  only  with  the  Lion  King.  Saladin  will  hold  treaty  with 
none  but  the  Melech  Ric,  and  with  him  he  will  treat  like  a  prince,  or  fishi 
like  a  champion.  To  Richard  he  will  yield  such  conditions  of  his  free  libe- 
rality, as  the  swords  of  all  Europe  could  never  compel  from  him  by  force  or 
terror.  He  will  permit  a  free  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  places 
where  the  I^zarenes  list  to  worship ;  nay,  he  will  so  far  share  even  his 
empire  with  nis  brother  Richard,  that  he  will  allow  Christian  garrisons  in 
the  six  strongest  cities  of  Palestine,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  suffer 
them  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  officers  of  Richard,  who, 
he  consents,  shall  bear  the  name  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem.  Yet 
farther,  strange  and  incredible  as  you  may  think  it,  know,  Sir  Knight — for 
to  vour  honour  I  can  commit  even  that  almost  incredible  secret — know  that 
Saladin  will  put  a  sacred  seal  on  this  happy  union  betwixt  the  bravest  and 
noblest  of  Frangistan  and  Asia,  by  raising^to  the  rank  of  his  royal  spouse  a 
Christian  damsel,  allied  in  blood  to  King  Richard,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lady  Edith  of  Plantagenet."t 

"Ha!  —  say'st  thou!"  exclaimed  Sir  Kenneth,  who,  listening  with  in- 
difference and  apathy  to  the  preceding  part  of  El  Hakim's  speech,  was 
touched  by  this  last  communication,  as  the  thrill  of  a  nerve,  unexpectedly 
jarred,  will  awaken  the  sensation  of  agony,  even  in  the  torpor  of  palsy. 
Then,  moderating  his  tone,  by  dint  of  much  effort,  he  restrained  his  indig- 
nation, and,  veiling  it  under  the  appearance  of  contemptuous  doubt,  he 
proset^uted  the  conversation  in  order  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
of  the  plot,  as  he  deemed  it,  against  the  honour  and  happiness  of  her,  whom 
he  loved  not  the  less  that  his  passion  had  ruined,  apparently,  his  fortunes, 
at  once,  and  his  honour. — "  And  what  Christian,"  he  said,  with  tolerable 
ealmness,  "would  sanction  a  union  so  unnatural,  as  that  of  a  Christian 
maiden  with  an  unbelieving  Saracen  ?" 
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seoiog  tKftt,  111  very  truth,  it  signifies  but  little  to  which  faith  females  are 
addicted, — and  he  will  assign  her  such  place  and  rank  over  all  the  women 
of  his  zenana,  that  she  shall  be  in  every  respect  his  sole  and  absolute 
Queen." 

**What!"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "darest  thou  think,  Moslem,  that  Richard 
would  give  his  kinswoman — a  high-born  and  virtuous  princess,  to  be,  at 
best,  the  foremost  concubine  in  the  haram  of  a  misbeliever?  Know,  Hakim, 
the  meanest  free  Christian  noble  would  scorn,  on  his  child's  behalf,  such 
splendid  ignominy." 

"  Thou  errest,"  said  the  Hakim  ;  "  Philip  of  France,  and  Henry  of  Cham- 
pagne,  and  others  of  Richard's  principal  allies,  have  heard  the  proposal 
without  starting,  and  have  promised,  as  far  as  they  may,  to  forward  an  alli- 
ance that  may  end  these  wasteful  wars ;  and  the  wise  arch-priest  of  Tyre 
hath  undertaken  to  break  the  proposal  to  Richard,  not  doubting  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  bring  the  plan  to  good  issue.     The  Soldan's  wisdom  hath 
as  yet  kept  his  proposition  secret  from  others,  such  as  he  of  Montserrat,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Templars,  because  he  knows  they  seek  to  thrive   by 
Richard's  death  or  disgrace,  not  by  his  life  or  honour.  —  Up,  therefore.  Sir 
Knight,  and  to  horse.     I  will  give  thee  a  scroll  which  shall  advance  thee 
highly  with  the  Soldan  ;  and  deem  not  that  you  are  leaving  your  country, 
or  her  c»use,  or  her  religion,  since  the  interest  of  the  two  monarchs  will 
speedily  be  the  same.    To  Saladin  thy  counsel  will  be  most  acceptable,  since 
thou  canst  make  him  aware  of  much  concerning  the  marriages  of  the  Chn^ 
tians,  the  treatment  of  their  wives,  and  other  points  of  their  laws  and 
usages,  which,  in  the  course  of  such  treaty,  it  much  concerns  him  that  he 
should  know.    The  right  hand  of  the  Soldan  grasps  the  treasures  ot  the 
Kast,  and  is  the  fountain  of  generosity.     Or,  if  thou  desirest  it,  baladm, 
when  allied  with  England,  can  have  but  little  difficulty  to  obtain  from 
Richard  not  only  thy  pardon  and  restoration  to  favour,  but  an  honourable 
command  in  the  troops  which  may  be  left  of  the  King  of  England  s  host, 
to  maintain  their  joint  government  in  Palestine.     Up,  then,  and  mount, 
there  lies  a  plain  path  before  thee."  .  , 

"Hakim,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "thou  art  a  man  of  peace  — also, 
thou  hast  saved  the  life  of  Richard  of  England— and,  moreover,  of  my  own 
poor  esquire,  Strauchan.  I  have,  therefore,  heard  to  an  end  a  matter, 
which,  being  propounded  by  another  Moslem  than  thyself.  I  would  have  cut 
ehort  with  a  blow  of  my  dagger  I  Hakim,  in  return  for  thv  kindness,  I  ad- 
vise thee  to  see  that  the  Saracen,  who  shall  propose  to  Richard  a  union 
betwixt  the  blood  of  Plantagenet  and  that  of  his  accursed  race,  do  put  on 
a  helmet,  which  is  capable  to  endure  such  a  blow  of  a  battle-axe  as  that 
which  struck  down  the  gate  of  Acre.  Certes,  he  will  be  otherwise  placed 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  thy  skill." 

'•Thou  art,  then,  wilfully  determined  not  to  fly  to  the  Saracen  host? 
said  the  physician  —  "  Yet,  remember,  thou  stayest  to  certain  destruction  ; 
and  the  writings  of  thy  law,  as  well  as  ours,  prohibit  man  from  breaking 
into  the  tabernacle  of  his  own  life." 

"God  forbid  1"  replied  the  Scot,  crossing  himself;  "but  we  are  also  for 
bidden  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  our  crimes  have  deserved.  And, 
since  so  noor  are  thv  fK«.,«u*a  nf  fidelitv.  Hakim,  it  crudees  me  that  I  have 
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*'  I  k«Te  tbee  in  thine  obstinacy/'  said  the  physician ;  "  the  mist  hidei 
tha  nreoipioe  from  those  who  are  doomed  to  fall  over  it." 

dfe  witDdrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  his  head,  as  if  to  observe 
i/ihcther  the  devoted  koight  might  not  recall  him  cither  by  word  or  signal 
At  last  his  turbaned  figure  was  lost  among  the  labyrinth  of  tents  which  lav 
extended  beneath,  whitening  in  the  pale  light  of  the  dawning,  before  which 
the  moonbeam  had  now  faded  away. 

But  although  the  physician  Adonbec's  words  had  not  made  that  impresr 
sion  upon  Kenneth  which  the  sage  desired,  they  had  inspired  the  Soot  with 
a  motive  for  desiring  life,  which,  dishonoured  as  he  conceived  himself  to 
be,  he  was  before  willing  to  part  from  as  from  a  sullied  vestment  no  longer 
becoming  his  wear.  Much  that  had  passed  betwixt  himself  and  the  hermit, 
besides  what  he  had  observed  between  the  anchorite  and  Sheer kohf,  (or 
Ilderim,)  he  now  recalled  to  recollection,  and  tended  to  confirm  what  tiiQ 
Hakim  had  told  him  of  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty. 

*'The  reverend  impostor T'  he  exclaimed  to  himself;  "the  hoary  hypor 
crite  I  He  spoke  of  the  unbelieving  husband  converted  by  the  believing 
wife  —  and  what  do  I  know  but  that  the  traitor  exhibited  to  the  Saracen, 
accursed  of  God,  the  beauties  of  £dith  Plantagenet,  that  the  hound  might 
judge  if  the  princely  Christian  lady  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  haram 
of  a  misbeliever  ?  If  I  had  yonder  infidel  Ilderim,  or  whatsoever  he  is 
called,  again  in  the  gripe  with  which  I  once  held  him  fast  as  ever  houn<} 
held  hare,  never  again  suould  he  at  least  come  on  errand  disgraceful  to  the 
honour  of  Christian  king,  or  noble  and  virtuous  maiden.  But  I — my  hours 
are  fast  dwindling  into  minutes  —  yet,  while  I  have  life  and  breath,  aomei 
thing  must  be  done,  and  speedily." 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  from  him  his  helmet,  then  strode 
down  tne  hill,  and  took  the  road  to  King  Richard's  pavilion. 


€^^in  till  /iftiintji. 


The  featber'd  fongster,  chanticleer 

Had  wound  his  bu^le-horD, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

I'he  oomii^  of  the  mom. 
Kinic  Edward  saw  the  raddjr  atreaks 

Of  Mght  eclipRe  the  gny. 
And  heard  the  raren's  croaking  throat 

Proclaim  the  fitted  day. 
«Th6a*rt  righk,"  he  said.  "fcr»  by  the  God 

That  fits  enthroned  on  high. 
Charles  Bawdwin,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

This  day  shall  surely  die." 

CHATTERTOir. 


On  the  evening  on  which  Sir  Kenneth  assumed  his  post,  Richard,  after 
the  stormy  event  which  disturbed  its  tranauillitv.  had  retired  to  rest  in  ihe 
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to  hk  aoMieni  a  donatiye  of  wine  to  celebrate  his  recoyety,  and  to  drink  to 
the  Banner  of  Saint  George ;  and  his  quarter  of  the  camp  would  have  aa* 
Bumed  a  character  totally  devoid  of  Tisiiance  and  military  preparation,  bat 
that  Sir  Thomas  de  Yauz,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other  nobles,  tool 
precautions  to  preserve  order  and  discipline  among  the  revellers. 

The  physician  attended  the  King  frum  his  retiring  to  bed  till  midnight 
Tras  past,  and  twice  administered  medicine  to  him  during  that  period,  al: 
ways  previously  observing  the  quarter  of  heaven  occupied  by  the  full  moon, 
whose  influences  he  declared  to  be  most  sovereign,  or  most  baleful,  to  th« 
effect  of  his  drugs.  It  was  three  hours  after  midnight  ere  £1  Hakim  with- 
drew from  the  royal  tent,  to  one  which  bad  been  pitched  for  himself  and 
his  retinue.  In  bis  way  thither  he  visited  the  tent  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  th^ 
Leopard,  in  order  to  see  the  condition  of  his  first  patient  in  the  Christian 
camjp,  old  Strauchan,  as  the  knight's  esquire  was  named.  Inquiring  there 
for  Sir  Kenneth  himself,  £1  Hakim  learned  on  what  duty  he  was  employed, 
an4  nrobahly  this  ipformation  led  him  to  Saint  George's  Mount,  where  he 
foui^q  him  whooa  he  sought  in  the  disastrous  circumstances  alluded  to  iq 
the  last  chapter. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  sunrise,  when  a  slow,  armed  tread  was  heard 
approaching  the  King's  pavilion ;  and  ere  De  Vauz,  who  slumbered  beside 
his  master's  bed  as  lightly  as  ever  sleep  sat  upon  the  eyes  of  a  watch-dog, 
had  time  to  do  more  than  arise  and  say,  *'Who  comes?''  the  Knight  of  the 
ficopard  entered  the  tent,  with  a  deep  and  devoted  gloom  seated  upon  hie 
manly  features. 

"  Whence  this  bold  intrusion,  Sir  Knight?"  said  De  Vaux,  sternly,  yet 
in  a  tone  which  respected  hia  master's  slumbers. 

"  Hold  I  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  awakening  on  the  instant ;  "  Sir  Ken> 
neth  cometh  like  a  good  soldier  to  render  an  account  of  his  suard — to  such 
the  General's  tent  is  ever  accessible."  —  Then  rising  from  nis  slumbering 
posture,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  he  fixed  his  large  bright  eye  upon  the 
warrior  —  **  Speak,  Sir  Scot ;  thou  comest  to  tell  me  of  a  valiant,  safe,  and 
hono^rable  watch,  dost  thou  not?  The  rustling  of  the  folds  of  the  Banner 
of  England  were  enough  to  guard  it,  even  without  the  body  of  such  a  knight 
ae  men  hold  thee." 

**  As  men  will  hold  me  no  more,"  said  Sir  Kenneth  — "  my  watch  hatb 
neither  been  vigilant,  safe,  nor  honourable.  The  Banner  of  £ngland  has 
be(^n  carried  off." 

^  "And  thou  alive  to  tell  it?"  said  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  derisive  incredu- 
^y.  —  "  Away,  it  cannot  be.  There  is  not  even  a  scratch  on  thy  face.  — 
Why  dost  thou  stand  thus  mute?  Speak  the  truth  —  it  is  ill  jesting  with  a 
king— yet  I  will  forgive  thee  if  thou  hast  lied." 

'  *  Lied  1  Sir  King !"  returned  the  unfortunate  knight,  with  fierce  em- 
pb<\^\a,  and  one  glance  of  fire  from  his  eye,  bright  and  transient  as  the  flash 
frcia  the  cold  and  stony  flint.  "But  this  also  must  be  endured— I  have 
spoken  the  truth." 

"  By  God,  and  by  Saint  George  1"  said  the  King,  bursting  into  fury, 
Vhicb,  however,  be  instantly  checked—"  De  Vaux,  go  view  the  spot— This 
fevor  baa  disturbed  my  brain— -This  cannot  be— The  man's  courage  is  proof 
—It  cannoi  be  I    Go  ar.P«Hilv— or  spnd.  if  thou  wilt  not  ffo." 
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Ci>lcbr1ees,  bat  firm  as  a  marble  statue,  the  Scot  stood  before  bim,  with 
Lis  bare  head  uncovered  by  any  protection,  his  eyes  cast  down  to  the  earth, 
his  lips  scarcely  moving,  yet  muttering  probably  in  prayer.  Opposite  to 
him,  and  within  the  due  reach  for  a  blow,  stood  King  Kichard,  his  large 
person  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  his  camiecia,  or  ample  gown  of  linen,  except 
where  the  violence  of  his  action  had  flung  the  covering  from  his  right  arm, 
shoutder,  and  a  part  of  his  breast,  leaving  to  view  a  specimen  of  a  frame 
which  might  have  merited  his  Saxon  predecessor's  epithet  of  Ironside.  He 
stood  for  an  instant,  prompt  to  strike — then  sinking  the  head  of  the  weapon 
towards  the  ground,  he  exclaimed,  "But  there  was  blood,  Neville  —  there 
was  blood  upon  the  place.  Hark  thee.  Sir  Scot — brave  thou  wert  once,  for 
I  have  seen  thee  fight — Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the  thieves  in  defence  of 
the  Standard  —  say  but  one  —  say  thou  hast  struck  but  a  good  blow  in  our 
behalf,  and  get  thee  out  of  the  camp  with  thy  life  and  thy  infamy  I" 

"You  have  called  me  liar,  my  Lord  King,"  replied  Kenneth,  firmly; 
**  and  therein,  at  least,  you  have  done  me  wrong — Know,  that  there  was  no 
blood  shed  in  defence  of  the, Standard  save  that  of  a  poor  hound,  which, 
more  faithful  than  his  master,  defended  the  charge  whicn  he  deserted." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George !"  said  Richard,  again  heaving  up  his  arm — ^But 
De  Vaux  threw  himself  between  the  King  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance, 
and  spoke  with  the  blunt  truth  of  his  character,  "  My  liege,  this  must  not 
be  —  here,  not  by  your  own  hand.  It  is  enough  of  folly  for  one  night  and 
day,  to  have  intrusted  your  banner  to  a  Scot  —  said  I  not  they  were  ever 
fair  and  false  r* 

"  Thou  didst,  De  Vaux ;  thou  wast  right,  and  I  confess  it,"  said  Richard. 
"  I  should  have  known  him  better — I  should  have  remembered  how  the  fox 
William  deceived  me  touching  this  Crusade." 

"My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "William  of  Scotland  never  deceived; 
but  circumstances  prevented  his  bringing  his  forces." 

"  Peace,  shameless  I"  said  the  King ;  "  thou  sulliest  the  name  of  a  prince, 
even  by  speaking  it. — And  yet,  De  Vaux,  it  is  strange,"  he  added,  "  to  see 
the  bearing  of  the  man.  Coward  or  traitor  he  must  be,  yet  he  abode  the 
blow  of  Richard  Plantiigenet,  as  our  arm  had  been  raised  to  lay  knighthood 
on  his  shoulder.  Had  be  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  fear — had  but  a  joint 
trembled,  or  an  eyelid  quivered,  I  had  shattered  his  head  like  a  crystal 
goblet.    But  I  cannot  strike  where  there  is  neither  fear  nor  resistance." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth 

"  Ha !"  replied  Richard,  interrupting  him,  "  hast  thou  found  thy  speech! 
Ask  grace  from  Heaven,  but  none  from  me,  for  England  is  dishonoured 
through  thy  fault ;  and  wert  thou  mine  own  and  only  brother,  there  is  no 
pardon  for  thy  fault." 

"I  speak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man,"  said  the  Scot;  "it  is  in 
your  Grace's  pleasure  to  give  or  refuse  me  time  for  Christian  shrift — if  man 
denies  it,  mav  God  grant  me  the  absolution  which  I  would  otherwise  ask 
of  his  Church  !  But  whether  I  die  on  the  instant,  or  half  an  hour  hence» 
I  equally  beseech  your  Grace  for  one  moment's  opportunity  to  speak  that 
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The  ftrtt  obeyed,  tat  the  latter  would  not  stir  from  the  King's  presence. 

"  It  you  said  I  was  in  the  right,"  replied  De  Vaux  to  his  sovereign,  "  ] 
will  be  treated  as  one  should  be  who  hath  been  found  to  be  right—  that  is, 
1  will  have  my  own  will.     I  leave  vou  not  with  this  false  Scot." 

'*Howl  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard',  angrily,  and  stamping  slightly,  "daresi 
thou  not  venture  our  person  with  one  traitor  ?" 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  frown  and  stamp,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux ;  "  I  venture 
not  a  sick  man  with  a  sound  one,  a  naked  man  with  one  armed  in  proof." 

"It  matters  not,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  "  I  seek  no  excuse  to  put  off 
time  — I  will  speak  in  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Qilsland.  He  is  good  lord 
and  true."  ^ 

"But  half  an  hour  since,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  a  groan,  implying  a  mix- 
ture of  sdbow  and  vexation,  "  and  I  had  said  as  much  for  thee  I" 

"There  is  treason  around  you,  King  of  England,"  continued  Sir  Ken- 
neth. 

"It  may  well  be  as  thou  say'st,"  replied.  Richard,  **I  have  a  pregnant 
example." 

"Treason  that  will  injure  thee  more  deeply  than  the  loss  of  an  hundred 
banners  in  a  pitched  field.  The  — the"— Sir  Kenneth  hesitated,  and  at 
length  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  The  Lady  Edith 


"  My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "  there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  to  disgrace  your 
wyal  lineage  by  bestowing  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Edith  on  the  Saracen 
Soldan,  and  thereby  to  purchase  a  peace  most  dishonourable  to  Christen- 
dom, by  an  alliance  most  shameful  to  England." 

This  communication  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect  from  that  which 
Sir  Kenneth  expected.  Richard  Plantagenet  was  one  of  those,  who,  in 
lago's  words,  would  not  serve  God  because  it  was  the  devil  who  bade  him ; 
advice  or  information  often  affected  him  less  according  to  its  real  import, 
than  through  the  ttnge  which  it  took  from  the  supposed  character  and 
views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  communicated.  Unfortunately,  the  mention 
of  hie  relative's  name  renewed  his  recollection  of  what  he  considered  as 
extreme  presumption  in  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  even  when  he  stood 
pigh  m  th?  rolls  of  chivalry,  but  which,  in  his  present  condition,  appeared 

*°«i  a^"        ,?^^®^*  ^  ^"^®  *^®  ^^^y  monarch  into  a  frenzy  of  passion. 

"  Silence,"  he  said,  "infamous  and  audacious  I     By  Heaven,  I  will  have 

Ki*^^"^  torn  out  with  hot  pincers,  for  mentioning  the  very  name  of  a 

noble  Christian  damsel !      Know,  degenerate  traitor,  that  I  was   already 

"»r"\*^  ^^**  height  thou  hadst  dared  to  raise  thine  eyes,  and  endured  it, 

though  It  were  insolence,  even  when  thou  hadst  cheated  us — for  thou  art 

all  a  deceit— into  holding  thee  as  of  some  name  and  fame.     But  now,  with 

h*  ,^"®^®^®^  with   the   confession   of  thine  own  dishonour  —  that   thou 

fiQouidst  now  dare  to  name  our  noble  kinswoman  as  one  in  whose  fate  thou 

.     h  T-  ^^  ^"*®^®»*  ^   What  is  it  to  thee  if  she  marry  Saracen  or  Christian  ? 

"  hKft     K^  ***^  *^®®'  ^^  ^"  ^  camp  where  princes  turn  cowards  by  day,  and 

roobera  by  night— where  brave  knights  turn  to  paltry  deserters  and  traitors 

r~  Tu**  *j  *^     ^*y»  to  thee,  or  any  one,  if  I  should  please  to  ally  myself  to 

«*T  •*?    ^  ^^^ouT,  in  the  person  of  Saladin  ?" 
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'*Not  name  ~  not  think  of  herl"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  his  spirfts, 
stunned  as  they  were  by  self-depression,  beginning  to  recover  their  elasticity 
from  this  species  of  controversy, — **  Now,  bjr  the  Cross,  on  which  I  place 
my  hope,  her  name  shall  be  the  last  word  m  my  mouth,  her  image  the 
last  thought  in  my  mind.  Try  thy  boasted  strength  on  this  bare  brow,  and 
see  if  thou  canst  prevent  my  purpose." 

**  He  will  drive  me  mad  r*  said  Richard,  who,  in  his  despite,  was  once 
more  staegered  in  his  purpose  by  the  dauntless  determination  of  the  criminiL 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gi Island  could  reply,  some  bustle  was  heard  without,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen  was  announoeid  fVom  the  outer  part  of  the  favilion. 

"Detain  her  —  detain  her,  Neville,''  said  the  King;  "this  is  no  sight  for 
women  —  Fie,  that  I  have  suffered  snoh  a.  paltry  traitor  to  chafe  me  thus  t 
— Away  with  him,  De  Yauz,''  he  whispered,  "through  the  bac#«ntranoe 
of  our  tent — coop  him  up  close,  and  answer  for  his  safe  custody  with  your 
life. — And  hark  ve  —  he  is  presently  to  die — let  him  have  a  ghostly  father 
—  we  would  not  kill  soul  and  body.  •>-  And  stay  —  hark  thee  — ^  we  will  not 
have  him  dishonoured  —  he  shall  die  knight-like,  in  his  belt  and  spurs ;  for 
if  his  treachery  be  as  black  as  bell,  his  boldness  may  match  that  of  the 
devil  himself." 

De  Yauz,  right  glad,  if  the  truth  ma^  be  guessed,  that  the  scene  ended 
without  Richard's  descending  to  the  unkingly  act  of  himself  slaying  an  un- 
resisting prisoner,  made  haste  ^to  remove  ^Sir  Kenneth  by  a  private  issoe  to 
a  separate  tent,  where  he  was  disarmed  and  put  in  fetters  for  security.  De 
Vaux  looked  on  with  a  steady  and  melancholy  attention,  while  the  provost's 
officers,  to  whom  Sir  Kenneth  was  now  committed,  took  these  severe  pre^ 
cautions. 

When  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the  unhappj  criminal  -^  ^  It 
is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that  you  die  undegraded  —  without  mutilation 
of  your  body,  or  shame  to  your  arms  —  and  that  your  head  be  severed  from 
the  trunk  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

"  It  is  kind,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  low  and  rather  submissive  tone  of 
voice,  as  one  who  received  an  unexpected  favour ;  "  my  family  will  not  then 
hear  the  worst  of  the  tale  —  Oh,  my  father  — my  father  1" 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  blunt  but  klndly^natored 
Englishman,  and  he  brushed  the  back  of  his  large  band  over  his  rough  fea- 
tures, ere  he  could  proceed. 

"  It  is  Richard  of  England's  farther  pleasure,"  he  said  at  length,  "  that 
you  have  speech  with  a  holy  man,  and  I  have  met  on  the  passage  hither 
with  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  may  fit  you  for  your  passage.  He  waits  with* 
out,  until  you  are  in  a  habit  oif  mind  to  receive  him." 

"  Let  it  be  instantly,"  said  the  knight.  "  In  this  also  Richard  is  kind« 
I  cannot  be  more  fit  to  see  the  good  tather  at  any  time  than  now ;  fbr  lift 
and  I  have  taken  farewell,  as  two  travellers  who  have  arrived  at  the  croBS- 
way,  where  their  roads  separate." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  slowly  and  solemnly  ;  "for  it. irks  me  8oms> 
what  to  say  that  which  sums  my  message.  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasors 
that  you  prepare  for  instant  death." 

"  dod's  pleaisure  and  the  King's  be  done,"  replied  the  knight,  natiratij 
"  I  neither  contest  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  nor  desire  delay  of  the  exeos- 
tion." 

De  Vaux  began  to  leave  the  tent,  but  very  slowly —  paused  at  the  door, 
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^  l)Mt  a  fatber.  My  Ralph,  wImmii  I  left  trainioff  faia  litile  galloway  nag 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irthing,  maj  one  day  attain  thy  yean  —  and,  but  ibt 
wt  night,  I  would  to  God  I  saw  his  youth  bear  such  promise  as  thine— Caa 
nothing  be  said  or  done  in  thy  behalf?" 

"Nothing,"  was  the  melancholy  answer.  "I  have  deserted  my  charge—* 
«e  banner  intrusted  to  me  is  lost — when  the  headsman  and  block  are  pr»> 
pared,  the  head  and  trunk  are  ready  to  part  company." 

"Nay,  then,  God  have  mercy  1"  said  De  Vaux ;  **  yet  would  I  rather  than 
n|  best  horse  I  had  taken  that  watch  myself.  There  is  mystery  in  it,  young 
man,  as  a  plain  man  may  descry,  though  he  cannot  see  through  it.  —  Cowv 
ardicet  pshaw  I  No  coward  ever'fought  as  I  have  seen  thee  do. — ^Treaehery  ? 
I  cannot  think  traitors  die  in  their  treason  so  calmlv.  Thou  hast  beev 
trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep  guile  —  some  well-devised  stratagem  — r 
ttie  cry  of  some  distressed  maiden  nas  caught  thine  ear,  or  the  laughful  look 
of  80016  merry  one  has  taken  thine  eye.  Never  blush  for  it,  we  have  all 
been  led  aside  by  such  gear.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean  conscienoe 
of  it  to  me,  instead  of  the  priest.  Richard  is  merciful  when  his  mood  is 
abated.    Hast  thou  nothing  to  intrust  to  me  V 

The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  face  from  the  kind  warrior,  and  an- 
swered—"  Nothing." 

And  De  Vaux,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of  persuasion,  arose  and  left 
^e  tent,  with  folded  arms,  and  in  melancholy  deeper  than  he  thought  the 
oecaaion  merited — even  angry  with  himself,  to  find  that  so  simple  a  matter 
as  tbe  death  of  a  Scottish  man  could  affect  him  so  nearly. 

"  Yet,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  *'  though  the  rough-footed  knaves  be  oar 
enemies  in  Cumberland,  in  Palestine  one  almost  considers  them  as  bretb- 


ten" 
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Chapter  tlit  #iittt«t^. 

Tis  not  her  sense  —  for  snre.  in  that 

There's  oothinfr  more  than  noounun, 
And  all  her  wit  is  on^  chat, 

Like  anjr  other  woman. 

Soiro. 

Tbi  high-born  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
the  Queen-Consort  of  the  heroic  Richard,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
w^  ^gk'®"  ^^  *^®  period.  Her  form  was  slight,  though  exquisitely 
moulded.  She  was  graced  with  a  complexion  not  common  in  her  country, 
aprofmjum  of  fair  hair,  and  features  so  extremely  juvenile,  as  to  make  her 
iook  several  years  younger  than  she  really  was,  though  in  reality  she  was 
not  above  one-and-twenty.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the  consciousness  of  this 
extremely  juvenile  appearance,  that  she  affected,  or  at  least  practised,  a 
little  childish  petulance,  and  wilfulness  of  manner,  not  unbefitting,  she 
might  suppose,  a  youthful  bride,  whose  rank  and  age  gave  her  a  right  to 
nave  bar  fantasies    in/i„i a  ««^  ^*.^^,^i,^a  f^      sk^  wqb  \^^  n«4-iii.o  nprPpnfW 
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ber  judiec  racked  their  imagination  for  new  games,  new  headgeai  and  new 
0ourt-8candal,  to  paes  away  those  unpleasant  hours,  during  which  their  own 
situation  was  scarce  to  be  greatly  envied.  Their  most  frequent  resource  for 
diverting  tkis  malady  was  some  trick,  or  piece  of  mischief,  practised  upon 
each  other ;  and  the  good  Queen,  in  the  buoyancy  of  her  reviving  spirits, 
was,  to  speak  truth,  rather  too  indifferent  whether  the  frolies  thus  practised 
were  entirely  befitting  her  own  dignity,  or  whether  the  pain  which  those 
Buffered  upon  whom  they  were  inflicted,  was  not  beyond  the  proportion  of 
pleasure  which  she  herself  derived  from  them.  She  was  confident  in  hm 
nusband's  favour,  in  her  high  rank,  and  in  her  supposed  power  to  make 
good  whatever  such  pranks  might  cost  others.  In  a  word,  she  gamboled 
with  the  freedom  of  a  young  lionesa,  who  is  unconscious  of  the  weight  of 
Der  own  paws  when  laid  on  those  whom  she  sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaria  loved  hei  husband  passionately,  but  she  feared 
the  loftiness  and  roughness  of  his  character,  and  as  she  felt  herself  not  to 
be  his  match  in  intellect,  was  not  much  pleased  to  see  that  he  would  often 
talk  with  Edith  Plantagenet  in  preference  to  herself,  simply  because  he 
found  more  amusement  in  her  conversation,  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing, and  a  more  noble  cast  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  than  his  beau- 
tiful  consort  exhibited.  Berengaria  did  not  hate  Edith  on  this  account,  far 
less  meditate  her  any  harm :  for,  allowing  for  some  selfishness,  her  charac- 
ter was,  on  the  whole,  innocent  and  generous.  But  the  ladies  of  her  train, 
sharp-sighted  in  such  matters,  had  for  some  time  discovered,  that  a  poignant 
jest  at  the  expense  of  the  Lady  Edith  was  a  specific  for  relieving  her  Grac€ 
of  England's  low  spirits,  and  the  discovery  saved  their  imagination  mucli 
t.il. 

There  was  something  ungenerous  in  this,  because  the  Lady  Edith  wa^ 
nnderstood  to  be  an  orphan ;  and  though  she  was  called  Plantagenet,  and 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Anjou;  and  admitted  by  Richard  to  certain  privileges  only 
granted  to  the  royal  family,  and  held  her  place  in  the  circle  accordingly, 
yet  few  knew,  and  none  acquainted  with  the  Court  of  England  ventured  to 
ask,  in  what  exact  degree  of  relationship  she  stood  to  Coeur  de  Lion.  She 
had  come  with  Eleanor,  the  celebrated  Queen  Mother  of  England,  and  joined 
Richard  at  Messina,  as  one  of  the  ladies  destined  to  attend  on  Berengaria, 
whose  nuptials  then  approached.  Richard  treated  his  kinswoman  with 
much  respectful  observance,  and  the  Queen  made  her  her  most  constant 
attendant,  and,  even  in  despite  of  the  petty  jealousy  which  we  have  ob- 
served, treated  her,  generally,  with  suitable  respect 

The  ladies  of  the  household  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  farther  advantage 
over  Edith,  than  might  be  afforded  by  an  opportunity  of  censuring  a  less 
artfully  disposed  head  attire,  or  an  unbecoming  robe;  for  the  la^y  was 
judged  to  be  inferior  in  these  mysteries.  The  silent  devotion  of  the  Scot- 
tish Knight  did  not,  indeed,  pass  unnoticed ;  his  liveries,  his  cognizance,  bib 
feats  of  arms,  his  mottoes  and  devices,  were  nearly  watched,  and  occasion- 
ally  made  the  subject  of  a  passing  jest.  But  then  came  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  to  Engaddi,  a  journey  which  the  Queen  had  under- 
taken under  a  vow  for  t^^ "  »-  —  u.,^i — '^''•^oalth,  and  which  she 
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tppeartmce  of  such  ghastly  and  fantastic  forms  ot  ttie  nerves  of  the  Knight 
when  left  alone  in  the  chapel ;  but  the  jest  had  been  lost  by  the  compo8ur« 
of  the  Scot,  and  the  interference  of  the  anchorite.     She  had  now  tried  an 
other,  of  which  the  consequences  promised  to  be  more  serious. 

The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  retired  from  the  tent ;  and 
the  Queen,  at  first  little  moved  by  Edith's  angry  expostulations,  only  replied 
to  her  by  upbraiding  her  prudery,  and  by  indulging  her  wit  at  the  expense 
of  the  garb,  nation,  and,  above  all,  the  poverty  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leo- 
pard, m  which  she  displayed  a  good  deal  of  playful  malice,  mingled  with 
some  humour,  until  Eaith  was  compelled  to  carry  her  anxiety  to  her  sc^a* 
rate  apartment.  But  when,  in  the  morning,  a  female,  whom  Edith  had  in* 
trusted  to  make  inquiry,  brought  word  that  the  Standard  was  missing,  and 
its  champion  vanished,  she  burst  into  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  implored 
her  to  rise  and  proceed  to  the  King's  tent  without  aelay,  and  use  her  pow- 
erful mediation  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  her  jest. 

The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  is  usual,  the  blame  of  her  own 
folly  on  those  around  her,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  Edith's  grief,  and 
appease  her  displeasure,  by  a  thousand  inconsistent  arguments.  She  was 
sure  no  harm  had  chanced  -—  the  knight  was  sleeping,  she  fancied,  afler  his 
night-watch.  What  though,  for  fear  of  the  King's  displeasure,  he  had 
deserted  with  the  standard  —  it  was  but  a  piece  of  silk,  and  he  but  a  needy 
adventurer — or  if  he  was  put  under  warding  for  a  time,  she  would  soon  get 
the  King  to  pardon  him  —  it  was  but  waiting  to  let  Richard's  mood  pasa 
away. 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and  heaping  together  all  sorta 
of  inconsistencies,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  persuading  both  Edith  and 
herself  that  no  harm  could  come  of  a  frolic,  which  in  her  heart  she  now 
bitterly  repented.  But  while  Edith  in  vain  strove  to  intercept  this  torrent 
of  idle  talk,  she  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  entered  the  Queen's 
apartment  There  was  death  in  her  look  of  affright  and  horror,  and  Edith, 
at  the  first  glance  of  her  countenance,  had  sunk  at  once  on  the  earth  had 
not  strong  necessity,  and  her  own  elevation  of  character,  enabled  her  t^ 
maintain  at  least  external  composure. 

"  Madam,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  lose  not  another  word  in  speaking, 
but  save  life — if,  indeed,"  she  added,  her  voice  choking  as  she  said  it,  "  life 
naay  yet  be  saved." 

"  It  may  —  it  may,"  answered  the  lady  Calista.     "I  have  just  heard  that 

he  has  been  brought  before  the  King — it  is  not  yet  over — but,"  she  added, 

lursting  into  a  vehement  flood  of  weeping,  in  which  personal  apprehensions 

nad  some  share  —  **  it  will  soon  —  unless  some  course  be  taken." 

"I  will  vow  a  golden  candlestick  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  —  a  shrine  of 

■liver  to  our  Lady  of  Engaddi — a  pall,  worth  one  hundred  bezants,  to  Saint 

Thomas  of  Orthez,"  said  the  Queen  in  extremity. 
"  Up,  up,  madam  I"  said  Edith ;  *'  call  on  the  saints  if  you  list,  but  be 

your  own  best  saint." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  terrified  attendant,  "  the  Lady  Edith  speaks 

truth.     Up,  madam,  and  let  us  to  King  Richard's  tent,  and  beg  the  poor 

gentleman's  life."  ^ 

**  I  will  go  —  I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Queen,  rising  and  trembling 
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^*0h,  no,  no !"  ^xolaiined  Eeiith — **Qo  yourself,  madam  *«- you  have 
tbe  evil,  do  yop  confer  the  remedy." 

**  I  will  go— I  will  go/'  said  the  Queen ;  "  but  if  Richard  be  in  faia  mood, 
I  dare  not  speak  to  him  —  he  will  kill  me  V 

"  Yot  go,  gracious  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Oalista,  who  best  knew  her 
mistress's  temper ;  **  not  a  lion,  in  his  fury,  could  look  upon  such  a  face  and 
form,  and  retain  so  much  as  an  angry  thought  —  far  less  a  love-true  knight 
like  the  royal  Bichard,  to  whom  your  slightest  word  would  be  a  command." 

'*  Post  thou  think  eo,  Oalisjba  ?"  said  the  Queen.  "  Ah,  thou  little  know- 
est  —  yet  I  will  go — Bat  see  you  ber«  —  what  means  this?  You  faaye  bo- 
diaeiied  me  in  green,  ^  colour  he  detests.  Lo  you !  let  me  hav«  a  blue  robe, 
i^nd'— search  for  tbe  ruby  carcanet,  which  was  part  of  the  King  of  Cyprus'r 
ransom — it  is  either  in  the  steel-casket,  or  sowewhere  else." 

"This,  ^nd  a  man's  life  at  stake  I"  said  £dith,  indignantly;  "it  passes 
human  patience.  Remain  at  your  easie,  madam — I  will  go  to  King  Richard 
•^I  am  a  party  interested  — I  will  know  if  the  honour  of  a  poor  maiden  of 
bis  blood  IS  to  be  so  far  tampered  with,  that  her  name  shall  be  abused  to 
train  a  brave  gentleman  from  his  duty,  bring  him  within  the  compass  of 
death  and  infamy,  and  make,  at  the  same  tim«,  the  glory  of  England  a  laugh- 
ing-stock to  the  whole  Christian  army." 

At  tlus  unexpected  burst  of  passion,  Bereogaria  listened  with  an  almost 
itupified  look  of  fear  and  wonder.  But  aa  Edith  was  about  to  leave  tha 
tenty  she  exclaimed,  though  faintly,  "Stop  her— stop  her." 

"  Tou  must,  indeed,  stop,  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  Oalista,  taking  her  arm 
gently ;  "  and  you,  royal  madam,  I  am  sure,  will  go,  and  without  farther 
dallying.  If  tbe  Lady  Edith  goes  alono  to  the  King,  he  will  be  dreadfully 
iacensed,  nor  will  it  be  one  life  that  will  stay  his  fury." 

** I  will  go — I  will  go,"  said  the  Qmeen,  yielding  to  necessity;  and  Edith 
{reluctantly  halted  to  wait  her  movements. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  have  desired.  The  Queen  hastily 
wrapped  herself  in  a  large  loose  maptle,  which  covered  all  iaaccuraeies  of 
the  toilet.  In  this  guise,  attended  by  Edith  and  her  women,  and  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  few  officers  and  me^-atrarms,  she  hastened  to  the  tent  of 
her  Uon-lik9  husband. 


^^vN/wvvvywwwwwwwywvN/w^^vy^ 


Wera  every  hair  apon  his  head  a  life. 

And  enrj  life  were  to  be  ettpplioited 

Bjr  uumbere  eqiial  to  thoee  hain  quadrupled. 

Life  after  life  should  out  like  waning  stars 

Before  the  daybreak— or  as  festive  lamps. 

Which  have  lent  lustre  to  tbe  midniirht  revel, 

Eeeh  after  each  are  qnevch'd  when  fuest*  depart! 

Old  Pur. 

Thi  entrance  of  Queen  Bereneraria  into  the  interior  of  Richard's  TMivilioa 
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[  IhiiM  efflce  qutoklr,  sirrah-^ for  in  that  consistb  thy  mercjr-^ldn  bo* 
Muatai  if  thou  deaFst  on  him  at  one  blow.  —  And,  hark  thee,  yillain,  obMrr^ 
if  his  check  loses  colour,  or  his  eye  iHlters  -*•  mark  me  the  smallest  twitch 
of  the  features,  or  wiuk  of  the  ejelid— I  love  to  know  how  brave  souls  meet 
deatfi/' 

"  If  he  sees  my  blade  waved  alofl  without  shrinking,  be  is  the  first  ever 
did  80,''  answered  a  harsh  deep  voice,  which  a  sense  of  unusual  awe  had 
softened  into  a  sound  much  lower  than  its  usual  coarse  tones. 

Edith  eottld  remain  silent  no  lonser.  *'  If  your  Grace,''  she  said  to  the 
Queen,  "  make  not  your  own  way,  I  make  it  for  you ;  or  if  not  for  your 
Majesty,  for  myself,  at  least.  —  Chamberlaine,  the  Queen  demands  to  sef 
Kins  Richard — the  wife  to  sneak  with  her  husband." 

"Noble  lady,"  said  the  officer,  lowering  his  wand  of  office,  "it  grieves 
me  to  gainsay  you ;  but  his  Majesty  is  busied  on  matters  of  life  and  death." 

"  And  we  seek  also  to  speak  with  him  on  matters  of  life  and  death,"  said 
Edith.  -^  "  I  will  make  entrance  for  your  Grace."  —  And  putting  aside  the 
chamberlain  with  one  hand,  she  laid  hold  on  the  curtain  with  the  other. 

"  I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasun),"  said  the  chamberlain,  yield- 
ing to  the  vehemence  of  the  fair  petitioner ;  and  as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen 
ibond  herself  abliged  to  enter  the  apartment  of  Richard. 

The  Monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some  distance,  as  awaiting 
his  farther  commands,  stood  a  man  whose  profession  it  was  not  difficult  to 
oonjeeture.  He  was  clothed  in  a  jerkin  of  red  cloth,  which  reached  scantly 
below  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  arms  bnre  ft'om  about  halfway  above  the 
elbow,  and,  as  an  upper  garment,  he  wore,  when  about  as  at  present  to  be- 
take himself  to  this  dreadful  office,  a  coat  or  tabard  without  sleeves,  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  herald,  made  of  dressed  bull's  hide,  and  stained  in  the 
front  with  many  a  broad  spot  and  speckle  of  dull  crimson.  The  jerkin, 
and  the  tabard  over  it,  reached  the  knee,  and  the  nether  stocks,  or  covering 
of  the  legs,  were  of  the  same  leather  which  composed  the  tabard.  A  cap 
of  rough  shag  served  to  hide  the  upper  part  of  a  visage,  which,  like  that 
of  a  screech-owl,  seemed  desirous  to  conceal  itself  from  light—- the  iftwer 
part  of  the  face  being  obscured  by  a  huge  red  beard,  mingling  with  shaggy 
locks  of  the  same  colour.  What  features  were  seen  were  stern  and  misan- 
thropical. The  man's  figure  was  short,  strongly  made,  with  a  neck  like  a 
bull,  very  broad  shoulders,  arms  of  great  and  disproportioned  length,  a 
huge  square  trunk,  and  thick  bandy  legs.  This  truculent  official  leant  on 
a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  nearly  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  while 
the  handle  of  twenty  inches,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lead  plummets  to 
counterpoise  the  weight  of  such  a  blade,  rose  considerably  above  the  man's 
head,  as  he  rested  his  arm  upon  its  hilt,  waiting' for  King  Richard's  fiirther 
directions. 

On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  ladies,  Richard,  who  was  then  lying  on 
his  couch,  with  bis  face  towards  the  entrance,  and  resting  on  his  elbow  as 
he  spoke  to  his  grisly  attendant,  flung  himself  hastily,  as  if  displeased  and 
surprised,  to  the  other  side,  turning  his  back  to  the  Queen  and  the  females 
of  her  train,  and  drawing  around  him  the  covering  of  his  couch,  which,  by 
his  own  choice,  or  more  probably  the  flattering  selection  of  his  chamber- 
lains, consisted  of  two  large  lions'  skins,  dressed  in  Venice  with  such  ad- 
mirable skill  that  they  seemed  softer  t^an  the  hide  of  the  deer. 

Berengaria,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  knew  well  —  what  woman 
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the'right  hand  of  the  King,  which,  as  he  assamed  his  wonted  posiore,  had 
been  employed  in  dragging  the  covering  of  his  couch,  and  gradually  palling 
it  to  her  with  a  force  which  was  resisted,  though  but  faintly,  she  possesHed 
herself  of  that  arm,  the  prop  of  Christendom,  and  the  dread  of  Heathenesse, 
and  imprisoning  its  strength  in  both  her  little  fairy  hands,  she  bent  upon 
it  her  brow,  and  united  it  to  her  lips. 

'*  What  needs  this,  Berengaria  ?''  said  Richard,  his  head  still  averted,  but 
his  hand  remaining  under  her  control. 

**  Send  away  that  man  —  his  look  kills  me  \"  muttered  Berengaria. 

"Begone,  sirrah,"  said  Richard,  still  without  looking  round.  "What 
wait'st  thou  for  ?  art  thou  fit  to  look  on  these  ladies  V 

"  Your  Highnesses  pleasure  touching  the  head,"  said  the  man. 

"  Out  with  thee,  dog  1"  answered  Richard — "  a  Christian  burial !" 

The  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon  the  beautiful  Qaeen,  in 
her  deranged  dress  and  natural  loveliness,  with  a  smile'  of  admiration  more 
hideous  in  its  expression  than  even  his  usual  scowl  of  cynical  hatred  against 
humanity. 

"  And  now,  foolish  wench,  what  wishest  thou  V*  said  Richard,  turning 
slowly  and  half  reluctantly  round  to  his  royal  suppliant. 

But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an  admirer  of  beauty  like 
Richard,  to  whom  it  stood  only  in  the  second  rank  to  glory,  to  look  without 
emotion  on  the  countenance  and  the-  tremor  of  a  creature  so  beautiful  as 
Berengaria,  or  to  feel,  without  sympathy,  that  her  lips,  her  brow:,  were  on 
his  hand,  and  that  it  was  wetted  by  her  tears.  By  degrees  he  turned  on 
her  his  manly  countenance,  with  the  softest  expression  of  which  his  large 
blue  eye,  which  so  often  gleamed  with  insufferable  light,  was  capable.  Ca- 
ressing her  fair  head,  and  mingling  his  large  fingers  in  her  beautiful  and 
dishevelled  locks,  he  raised  and  tenderly  kissed  the  cherub  countenance 
which  seemed  desirous  to  hide  itself  in  his  hand.  The  robust  form,  the 
broad,  noble  brow,  and  majestic  looks,  the  naked  arm  and  shoulder,  the 
lions'  skins  among  which  he  lay,  and  the  fair  fragile  feminine  creature  that 
knedled  by  his  side,  might  have  served  for  a  model  of  Hercules  reconciling 
himself,  after  a  quarrel,  to  his  wife  Dejanira. 

"  And,  once  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my  heart  in  her  knight's  pa- 
vilion, at  this  early  and  unwonted  hour?" 

"  Pardon,  my  most  gracious  liege,  pardon,"  said  the  Queen,  whose  fears 
began  again  to  unfit  her  for  the  duty  of  intercessor. 

"  Pardon!  for  what?"  said  the  King. 

**  First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too  boldly  and  unadvisedly '* 

She  stopped. 

"  Thou  too  boldly  I  —  the  son  might  as  well  ask  pardon,  because  his  rays 
entered  the  windows  of  some  wretch's  dungeon.  But  I  was  busied  with 
work  unfit  for  thee  to  witness,  my  gentle  one,  and  I  was  unwilling  besides, 
that  thou  shouldst  risk  thy  precious  health  where  sickness  has  been  so  lately 
rife." 

'*  But  thou  art  now  well  ?"  said  the  Queen,  still  delaying  the  communica- 
tion which  she  feared  to  make. 

**  Well  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest  of  that  champion  who 
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**Thou  knoVst  not  what  tbou  Bay'st,"  said  the  King,  interraptinf  her  in 
tnger.  —  **  Pearls  I  can  all  the  pearls  of  the  East  atone  for  a  speck  upon 
England's  honour  —  all  the  tears'  that  ever  woman's  eye  wept  wash  away  a 
stain  on  Richard's  fame  ? — Go  to,  madam,  know  your  place,  and  your  time, 
and  your  sphere.  At  present  we  have  duties,  in  which  you  cannot  be  our 
partner." 

"  Thou  hear'st,  Edith,"  whispered  the  Queen,  *'  we  shall  but  incense  him/' 
"  Be  it  80,"  said  Edith,  stopping  forward. — "  My  lord — I,  your  poor  kins- 
woman, crave  you  for  justice  rather  than  mercy ;  and,  to  the  cry  of  justice, 
the  ears  of  a  monarch  should  be  open  at  every  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance." 

"Ha!  our  cousin  Edith?"  said  Richard,  rising  and  sitting  upright  on  the 
side  of  his  couch,  covered  with  his  long  camiscia  —  '*  She  speaks  ever  king- 
like, and  king-like  will  I  answer  her,  so  she  bring  no  request  unworthy  of 
herself  or  me." 

The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectual  and  less  voluptuous  cast 
than  that  of  the  Queen ;  but  impatience  and  anxiety  had  given  her  counte- 
nance a  glow,  which  it  sometimes  wanted,  and  her  mien  had  a  character  of 
energetic  dignity  that  imposed  silence  for  a  moment  even  on  Richard  him- 
self, who,  to  judge  by  his  looks,  would  willingly  have  interrupted  her. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  **  this  good  knight,  whose  blood  you  are  about  to 
spill,  bath  done,  in  his  time,  service  to  Christendom.  He  hath  fallen  from 
bis  duty,  through  a  snare  set  for  him  in  mere  folly  and  idleness  of  spirit. 
A  message  sent  to  him  in  the  name  of  one  who— why  should  I  not  spealc  it? 
— it  was  Id  my  own  —  induced  him  for  an  instant  to  leave  his  post — And 
what  knight  in  the  Christian  camp  might  not  have  thus  far  transgressed  at 
the  command  of  a  maiden,  who,  poor  howsoever  in  other  qualities,  hath  yet 
the  blood  of  Planta^enet  in  her  veins." 

'*  And  you  saw  him,  then,  cousin  ?"  replied  the  King,  biting  his  lips,  to 
keep  down  his  passion. 

"I  did,  my  liege,"  said  Edith.  "It  is  no  time  to  explain  wherefore  —  I 
am  here  neither  to  exculpate  myself  nor  to  blame  others." 

"  And  where  did  you  oo  him  such  a  grace  ?" 

"In  the  tent  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

"Of  our  royal  consort!"  said  Richard.  "Now  by  Heaven,  by  Saint 
George  of  England,  and  every  other  saint  that  treads  its  crystal  floor,  this 
is  too  audacious  I  I  have  noticed  and  overlooked  this  warrior's  insolent 
admiration  of  one  so  far  above  him,  and  I  grudged  him  not  that  one  of  my 
blood  should  shed  from  her  high-born  sphere  such  influence  as  the  sun  be- 
stows on  the  world  beneath — But,  heaven  and  earth  1  that  you  should  have 
admitted  him  to  an  audience  by  night,  in  the  very  tent  of  our  royal  consort  I 
—  and  dare  to  offer  this  as  an  excuse  for  his  disobedience  and  desertion  I 
By  my  father's  soul,  Edith,  thou  shalt  rue  this  thy  life-long  in  a  monas- 
tery l" 

**  ^J.^^®g^»"  ^^^^  Edith,  "your  greatness  licenses  tyranny.  My  honour, 
f«ord  King,  is  as  little  touched  as  yours,  and  my  Lady  the  Queen  can  prove 
it  if  she  think  fit.— But  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  here  to  excuse  myself 
or  inculpate  others  —  I  ask  you  but  to  extend  to  one,  whose  fault  was  com- 
mitted under  stroncr  tAmntation.  that,  mernv  whinh  even  vnn  vnnraelf.  Lord 
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^  ^  And  if  thou  dost  seikd  it  from  th^  gibbet  to  be  pliiced  fbr  evet  iil  tnj 
Bight,"  said  Sdith,  "  I  will  flay  it  is  a  relic  of  a  good  knight,  cnielly  an!l 
nnworthily  done  to  death  by" — (she  checked  herself) — **  by  one,  of  whom  I 
shall  only  say,  he  should  hare  known  better  bow  to  reward  chivalry.  —• 
Minion  call'st  thou  him !"  she  continued  with  increasing  yehemence, — "  He 
was  indeed  my  loyer,  and  a  most  true  one — but  never  sought  he  graoe  from 
ae  by  look  oi^  word— oontented  with  snch  humble  observance  as  men  pay  to 
tlie  saints — And  the  good — the  yaliant— the  faithful — must  die  for  this !" 

"  Oh,  peace,  peace,  for  pity's  sake/'  wkispered  the  Queen ;  '*  ynu  do  belt 
offend  him  more  I" 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Edith ;  '*  the  spotless  virgin  fears  not  the  raging  Ito^. 
Let  him  Work  his  will  on  this  vhnpthy  kihight.  Edith,  for  whom  be  dies, 
will  know  how  to  weep  his  memory  —  to  me  no  one  shall  speak  more  of  po^ 
litio  alliaaoes,  to  be  sanctioned  with  this  poor  hand.  I  could  not — I  would 
not — have  been  his  bride  living — our  degrees  were  too  distant.  Bui  death 
unites  the  high  and  the  low— 1  am  henceforward  the  spoUse  of  the  grave." 

The  King  was  about  to  answer  with  much  anger,  when  a  Carmelite  monk 
entered  the  apartment  hastily,  his  bead  and  person  muffled  in  the  long 
mande  and  hood  of  striped  cloth  of  the  coarsest  texture,  which  distingaished 
his  order,  and,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  conjured  him, 
by  every  holy  word  and  sign,  to  stop  the  execution. 

**  Now,  by  both  sword  and  sceptre  I"  said  Richard,  '*  the  world  are  leagued 
to  drive  me  mad  I — fools,  women,  and  monks,  cross  me  at  every  step.  How 
oomes  he  to  live  still  ?" 

*'  My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  entreated  of  the  Lord  of  Gilaland 
to  stay  the  execution  until  I  had  thrown  myself  at  your  royal         " 

*'  And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  request,"  said  the  King ;  '*  but 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  wonted  obstinacy — ^And  what  is  it  thou  hast  to  sayT 
Speak  in  the  fiend's  name  I" 

**  My  lord,  there  is  a  weighty  secret — but  it  rests  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession—I  dare  not  tell  or  even  whisper  it — but  I  swear  to  thee  by  my  holy 
order — by  the  habit  which  I  wear — by  the  blessed  Elias,  our  founder,  even 
him  who  was  translated  without  suffering  the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality — 
that  this  youth  bath  divulged  to  me  a  secret,  which,  if  I  might  confide  it  to 
thee,  would  utterly  turn  thee  from  thy  bloody  purpose  in  regard  to  him." 

**  Good  father,"  said  Richard,  *'  that  I  reverence  the  church,  let  the  arms 
which  I  now  wear  for  her  sake  bear  witness.  Give  roe  to  know  this  secret, 
and  I  will  do  what  shall  seem  fitting  in  the  matter.  But  I  am  no  blind 
Bayard,  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  under  the  stroke  of  a  pair  of  priesUy 
spurs." 

*'  My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  bis  cowl  and  upper  yesture, 
and  discovering  under  the  latter  a  garment  of  goatskin,  and  m>m  beneath 
the  former  a  visage  so  wildly  wasted  by  climate,  fast,  and  penance,  as  to 
resemble  rather  the  apparition  of  an  animated  skeleton  than  a  human  face, 
*'  for  twenty  years  have  I  macerated  this  miserable  body  in  the  caverns  of 
Engaddi,  doing  nenance  for  a  great  crime.  Think  you  I,  who  am  dead  to 
the  world,  would  contrive  a  falsehood  to  endanger  my  own  soul,  or  that  one, 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  the  contrary  — one  such  as  I,  who  have 
but  one  loneine  wish  connected  with  earth,  to  wit.  the  rebuilding  of  our 
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«iiToy,  he  shall  die,  the  rather  and  the  sooner  that  thou  dost  entreat  foi 
him." 

"  Now  God  he  gracious  to  thee,  Lord  King  I"  said  the  hermit,  with  much 
emotion  ;  "  thou  art  setting  that  mischief  on  foot  which  thou  wilt  hereafter 
wish  thou  hodst  stopt  though  it  had  cost  theo  a  limh.  Bash,  hlinded  man, 
yet  forbear  I" 

"  Away,  away,''  said  the  King,  stamping ;  *'  the  sun  has  risen  on  the  dis 
honour  of  England,  and  it  is  not  yet  arenged. — Ladies  and  priest,  withdraw, 
if  ye  would  not  hear  orders  which  would  displease  you ;  for,  by  St.  George, 
I  swea^ " 

'*  Swear  not  I"  said  the  voice  of  one  who  had  just  then  entered  the  pa 
▼ilion. 

''  Ha !  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  the  King ;  "  come,  I  hope,  to  tax  our 
generosity." 

**  I.  come  to  request  instant  speech  with  you — ^instant — and  touching  mat^ 
ters  (>f  deep  interest." 

"  First  look  on  my  wife.  Hakim,  and  let  her  know  in  you  the  preserver 
of  her  husband." 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  folding  his  arms  with  an  air  of 
Oriental  modesty  and  reverence,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground, — "It 
is  not  for  me  to  look  upon  beauty  unveiled,  and  armed  in  its  splendours." 

"  Retire,  then,  Berengaria,"  said  the  Monarch  ;  **  and,  Edith,  do  you  r»» 
tire  also ;  —  nay,  renew  not  your  importunities  I  This  I  give  to  them,  that 
the  execution  shall  not  be  till  high  noon.  —  Go,  and  be  pacified  —  dearest 
Berengaria,  begone. — Edith,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  which  struck  terror 
even  into  the  courageous  soul  of  his  kinswoman,  "  eo,  if  you  are  wise." 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rather  hurried  from  the  tent,  rank  and  cer^ 
monj^  forgotten,  much  like  a  flock  of  wild-fowl  huddled  together,  against 
whom  the  falcon  has  made  a  recent  stoop. 

They  returned  from  thence  to  the  Queen's  pavilion,  to  indulge  in  regreta 
and  recriminations,  equally  unavailing.  Edith  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
to  disdain  these  ordinary  channels  of  sorrow.  Without  a  sigh,  without  a 
tear,  without  a  word  of  upbraiding,  she  attended  upon  the  Queen,  whose 
weak  temperament  showed  her  sorrow  in  violent  hysterical  ecstasies,  and 
passionate  hypochondriacal  effusions,  in  the  course  of  which  Edith  sedulously, 
and  even  affectionately,  attended  her. 

'*  It  is  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knight,"  said  Florise  to  Calista, 
her  senior  il  attendance  upon  the  Queen's  person.  "  We  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  she  is  but  sorry  for  his  fate,  as  for  a  stranger  who  has  come  to 
trouble  on  her  account." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced  and  more  observant  com- 
rade ;  "  she  is  of  thatproud  house  of  Plantagenet,  who  never  own  that  a 
hurt  grieves  them.  Wtiile  they  have  themselves  been  bleeding  to  death, 
andor  a  mortal  wound,  thev  have  been  known  to  bind  up  the  scratches  sus- 
tained by  their  more  faint-hearted  comrades. — Florise,  we  have  done  fright- 
fully wrong;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  buy  w  th  every  jewel  I  hare, 
Uiat  our  fatal  jest  had  remained  unacted." 


Za 
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Tliia  work  deaires  •  planetary  intelligenoe 
Of  Japiter  and  Sol ;  and  thoae  irreat  apirit* 
Are  proud,  fantastical.    It  aska  great  chantea 
To  entioe  tliem  ftom  the  f  nkling  uf  their  aphem 

Tq  wsti  on  mortahu 

Albuvazae. 

Tbe  hermit  followed  the  ladies  from  the  pavilion  of  Richar  ,  as  9bad«>if 
follows  a  beam  of  sunshine  when  tbe  clouds  are  driving  over  the  faoe  of  the 
sun.  But  he  turned  on  the  threshold,  and  held  up  his  hand  towards  the 
King  in  a  warning,  or  almost  a  menacing  posture,  as  he  said, — **  Wo  to  him 
who  rejects  the  counsel  of  the  Church,  and  betaketh  himself  to  tbe  foul 
divan  of  the  infidel !  King  Richard,  I  do  not  yet  shake  the  dust  from  my 
feet  and  depart  from  thy  encampment  —  the  sword  falls  not — but  it  hanga 
but  by  a  hair. — Haughty  monarch,  we  shall  meet  again." 

**  Be  it  so,  haughty  priest,"  returned  Richard,  **  prouder  in  thy  goatskins 
than  princes  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 

The  hermit  vanisned  from  the  tent,  and  the  King  continued,  addressing 
the  Arabian,  —  '*  Do  the  dervises  of  the  East,  wise  Hakim,  use  such  fami- 
liarity with  their  princes  ?" 

"  The  dervise,"  replied  Adonbec,  "  should  be  either  a  sage  or  a  madman  ; 
there  is  no  middle  course  for  him  who  wears  the  khirkhah,^  who  watches 
by  night,  and  fasts  by  day.  Hence,  hath  he  either  wisdom  enough  to  bear 
himself  discreetly  in  the  presence  of  princes,  or  else,  having  no  reason  be- 
stowed on  him,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  own  actions." 

*'  Methinks  our  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the  latter  character,"  said 
Richard  —  **  But  to  the  matter.  —  In  what  can  I  pleasure  you,  my  learned 
physician  ?" 

"  Great  King,"  said  £1  Hakim,  making  his  profound  Oriental  obeisance, 
•*  let  thy  servant  speak  one  word,  and  yet  live.  I  would  remind  thee  that 
thou  owest — not  to  me,  their  humble  instrument — but  to  the  Intelligences, 
whose  benefits  I  dispense  to  mortals,  a  life " 

"And  I  warrant  me  thou  wouldst  have  another  in  requital,  ha?"  inter- 
rupted the  King. 

"Such  is  my  humble  prayer,"  said  the  Hakim,  "to  the  great  Melech  Rio 
—  even  the  life  of  this  good  knight,  who  is  doomed  to  die,  and  but  for  such 
fault  as  was  committed  by  the  Sultan  Adam,  surnamed  Aboulbeschar,  or 
the  father  of  all  men." 

"  And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee.  Hakim,  that  Adam  died  for  it/' 
said  the  King,  somewhat  sternly,  and  then  began  to  pace  the  narrow  space 
of  his  tent  with  some  emotion,  and  to  talk  to  himself.  "  Whv,  God-a-morcy 
—I  knew  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  ever  he  entered  the  pavilion  ! — Here  is 
one  poor  life  justly  condemned  to  extinction,  and  I,  a  king  and  a  soldier, 
who  have  slain  thousands  by  my  command,  and  scores  with  my  own  hand, 
am  to  have  no  power  over  it,  although  the  honour  of  my  n\  ms,  of  my  housOj 
of  my  very  Queen,  hath  been  attainted  by  the  culprit — By  Saint  George,  it 
makes  me  laugh  I  —  By  Saint  Louis,  it  reminds  me  of  BlondePs  tale  of  an 
enchanted  castle,  where  the  destined  knight  was  withstood  successively  id 
his  purpose  of  entrance  by  forms  and  figures  he  most  dissimilar,  but  all 
hostile  to  his  undertaking!  No  sooner  one  suna:  than  another  appeared!  — 
Wife — Kinswoman — Hermit — Hnkini — each  appears  in  the  lists  as  soon  aa 
the  other  is  defeated!  —  Why,  this  is  a  single  knight  fighting  against  the 
whole  mgl6e  of  the  tournament  —  ha!  ha!  ha!"  —  And  Richard  laughed 

•  literally,  tba  torn  rob*.    Tba  habit  of  tbe  UepFiaw  b  ao  atUed. 
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alood ;  for  kd  had  \n  fact,  beg«n  to  change  his  mood,  bis  resc  ttment  beiug 
UBuallj  too  violent  to  be^of  long  endurance. 

'  The  physician  meanwhile  looked  on  him  with  a  coantenanee  of  sarprise, 
not  a&mingled  with  contempt ;  for  the  Eastern  people  make  no  allowance 
for  those  mercurial  changes  in  the  temper,  and  consider  open  laughter, 
upon  almost  any  account,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  becoming 
only  to  women  and  children.  At  length,  the  sage  addressed  the  King,  when 
he  saw  him  more  composed. 

"  A  doom  of  death  should  not  issue  from  laughing  ]ips.~^Let  thy  servant 
hope  that  thou  hast  granted  him  this  man's  life." 

"  Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captives  instead,"  said  Richard ;  "  re- 
store BO  manj  of  thy  countrymen  to  their  tents  and  families,  and  I  will  give 
tho  warrant  instantly.  This  man's  life  can  avail  thee  nothing,  and  it  is  for- 
feited." 

**^  All  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
oap.  **  But  the  great  Creditor  is  merciful,  and  exacts  not  the  pledge  rigor- 
ously nor  untimely." 

"  Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Richard,  **  no  special  interest  thou  hast  to 
become  intercessor  betwixt  me  and  the  execution  of  justice,  to  which  I  am 
sworn  as  a  crowned  king." 

**  Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercy  as  well  as  justice,"  said  £1 
Hakim ;  "  but  what  thou  seekest,  ^at  King,  is  the  execution  of  thine  own 
will.  And,  for  the  concern  I  have  m  this  request,  know  that  many  a  man's 
life  depends  upon  thy  granting  this  boon." 

"  Explain  thy  words,"  said  Richard ;  **  but  think  not  to  impose  upon  me 
by  false  pretexts." 

'*  Be  it  far  from  thy  servant !"  said  Adonbec.  "  Know,  then,  that  the 
medicine  to  which  thou.  Sir  King,  and  many  one  beside,  owe  their  recovery, 
is  a  talisman,  composed  under  certain  aspects  of  the  heavens,  when  the 
Divine  Intelligences  are  most  propitious.  I  am  but  the  poor  administrator 
of  its  virtues.  I  dip  it  in  a  cup  of  water,  observe  the  fitting  hour  to  admi- 
aister  it  to  the  patient,  and  the  potency  of  the  draught  works  the  cure." 

"  A  most  rare  medicine,"  said  the  King,  **  and  a  commodious  I  and,  as  it 
Biay  be  carried  in  the  leech's  purse,  would  save  the  whole  caravan  of  camels 
which  they  require  to  convey  drugs  and  physic-stuff — I  marvel  there  is  any 
other  in  use." 

"It  is  written,"  answered  the  Hakim,  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
**" '  abuse  not  the  steed  which  hath  borne  thee  from  the  battle.'  Know,  that 
each  talismans  might  indeed  be  framed,  but  rare  has  been  the  number  of 
adepts  who  have  dared  to  undertake  the  application  of  their  virtue.  Severe 
restrictions,  painful  observances,  fasts,  ana  penance,  are  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  sage  who  uses  this  mode  of  cure ;  and  if,  through  neglect  of 
these  preparations,  by  his  love  of  ease,  or  his  indulgence  of  sensual  appe- 
tite, he  omits  to  cure  at  least  twelve  persons  within  the  course  of  each 
moon,  the  virtue  of  the  divine  gift  departs  from  the  amulet,  and  both  the 
last  patient  and  the  physician  will  be  exposed  to  speedy  misfortune,  neither 
will  they  survive  the  year.  I  require  yet  one  life  to  make  up  the  appointed 
number." 

"€h)  out  into  the  camp,  good  Hakim,  where  thou  wilt  find  a-many,"  said 
the  King,  **  and  do  not  seex  to  rob  my  headsman  of  his  patients ;  it  is  un- 
becoming a  mediciner  of  thine  eminence  to  interfere  witn  the  practice  of 
another.  —  Besides,  I  cannot  see  how  delivering  a  criminal  from  the  death 
^o  deserves,  should  go  to  make  up  thy  tale  of  miraculous  cures." 

*♦  When  thou  canst  show  why  a  draught  of  cold  water  should  have  cured 
cbee,  when  the  most  precious  drugs  failed,"  said  the  Hakim,  "  thou  mayst 
reason  on  the  other  mysteries  attendant  on  this  matter.  For  myself,  I  am 
inefficient  to  the  great  work,  having  this  morning  touched  an  unclean  animaL 
ijsk,  therefore,  no  farther  questions;  it  is  enough  that,  by  sparing  this 
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man's  life  at  mj  request,  yoa  will  deliver  joursolf,  greafc  King,  and  thy 
servant,  from  a  great  danger." 

**Hark  thee,  Adonbec,''  replied  the  King,  ''I  have  no  objection  that 
leeches  should  wrap  their  words  in  mist,  and  pretend  to  derive  knowled^ 
from  the  stars ;  but  when  you  bid  Richard  Plantagenet  fear  that  a  danger  will 
fall  upon  him  from  some  idle  omen,  or  omitted  ceremonial,  you  speak  to  no 
ignorant  Saxon,  or  doting  old  woman,  who  foregoes  her  purpose  because  a 
hare  crosses  the  path,  a  raven  croaks,  or  a  cat  sneeses." 

*'  I  cannot  hinder  your  doubt  of  my  words,"  said  Adonbeo ;  *'  bat  yet,  let 
my  Lord  the  King  grant  that  truth  is  on  the  tongue  of  his  servant,  —  wiU 
he  think  it  just  to  deprive  the  world,  and  every  wretch  who  may  suffer  bj 
the  pains  which  so  lately  reduced  him  to  that  couch,  of  the  benefit  of  this 
most  virtuous  talisman,  rather  than  extend  his  forgiveness  to  one  poor 
criminal  ?  Bethink  you,  Lord  King,  that  though  thou  canst  slay  thousands, 
thou  canst  not  restore  one  man  to  health.  Kings  have  the  power  of  Satan 
to  torment,  sages  that  of  Allah  to  heal — beware  how  thou  hinderest  the 
good  to  humanity,  which  thou  canst  not  thyself  render.  Thou  canst  cu^ 
off  the  head,  but  not  cure  the  aching  tooth." 

"  This  is  over  insolent,"  said  the  King,  hardening  himself,  as  the  Hakim 
assumed  a  more  lofty,  and  almost  a  commanding  tone.  '*  We  took  thee  for 
our  leech,  not  for  our  counsellor,  or  conscience-keeper." 

**  And  is  it  thus  the  most  renowned  Prince  of  Frangistan  repays  benefit 
done  to  his  royal  person  ?"  said  £1  Hakim,  exchanging  the  nomble  and 
stooping  posture,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  solicited  the  King,  for  an  atti- 
tude lofty  and  commanding.  **  Know,  then,"  he  said,  '*  that  through  every 
court  of  £urope  and  Asia — to  Moslem  and  Nazarene — to  knight  and  lady — 
wherever  harp  is  heard  and  sword  worn  —  wherever  honour  is  loved  and 
infamy  detested  —  to  every  quarter  of  the  world  will  I  denounce  thee,  Me- 
lech  Kic,  as  thankless  and  ungenerous ;  and  even  the  lands — if  there  be  any 
such  —  that  never  heard  of  thy  renown,  shall  yet  be  acquainted  with  thy 
shame  I" 

'*  Are  these  terms  to  me,  vile  infidel  I"  said  Richard,  striding  up  to  him 
in  fury.—"  Art  weary  of  thy  life  ?" 

"Strike  1"  said  £1  Hakim ;  " thine  own  deed  shall  then  paint  thee  more 
worthless  than  could  my  words,  though  each  had  an  hornet's  sting." 

Richard  turned  fiercely  from  him,  folded  his  arms,  traversed  me  tent  as 
before,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Thankless  and  ungenerous  I  —  as  well  be 
termed  coward  and  infidel  1  —  Hakim,  thou  hast  chosen  thy  boon ;  and 
though  I  had  rather  thou  hadst  asked  my  crown-jewels,  yet  I  may  not,  king- 
like, refuse  thee.  Take  this  Scot,  therefore,  to  thy  keeping  —  the  provost 
will  deliver  him  to  thee  on  this  warrant." 

He  hastily  traced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave  them  to  the  physician. 
*'  Use  him  as  thy  bond-slave,  to  be  disposed  of  as  thou  wilt  —  only,  let  him 
beware  how  he  comes  before  the  eyes  of  Richard.  Hark  thee  —  thou  art 
wise  —  be  hath  been  over  bold  among  those  in  whose  fair  looks  and  weak 
judgments  we  trust  our  honour,  as  you  of  the  East  lodge  your  treasures  in 
caskets  of  silver  wire,  as  fine  and  as  frail  as  the  web  of  a  gossamer." 

"  Thy  servant  understands  the  word  of  the  King,"  said  the  sage,  at  onoe 
resuming   the   reverent   style  of  address  in  which  be  had  commenced. 
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«u»p  of  the  descendants  of  Israel,  when  the  rook  was  stricken  bj  the  ro4 
of  Mouesa  Ben  Am  ran." 

"  Ay,  but,''  said  the  King,  smiling,  *'  it  required,  as  in  the  desert,  a  hard 
blow  on  the  rook  ere  it  yielded  its  treasures.  I  would  that  I  knew  some* 
thing  to  pleasure  thee,  which  I  might  yield  as  freely  as  the  natural  fountain 
sends  forth  its  waters." 

**  Let  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the  sage,  *'  in  token,  that  if 
Adonbec  el  Hakim  should  hereafter  demand  a  boon  of  Richard  of  England, 
be  may  do  so,  yet  plead  his  command." 

*'  Thou  hast  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man,"  replied  Richard ;  **  only,  if 
thou  couldst  consistently  make  up  thy  tale  of  patients  without  craving  me 
to  deliver  from  punishment  those  who  have  deserved  it,  I  would  more  will* 
iitgly  discharge  my  debt  in  some  other  form." 

"May  thy  days  be  multiplied  I"  —  answered  the  Hakim,  and  withdrew 
from  the  apartment  after  the  usual  deep  obeisance. 

King  Richard  gazed  after  him  as  he  departed,  like  one  but  half-eatisfied 
with  what  had  passed. 

"Strange  pertinacity,"  he  said,  " in  this  Hakim,  and  a  wonderful  chance 
to  interfere  between  that  audacious  Scot  and  the  chastisement  he  has 
merited  so  richly.  Yet,  let  him  live!  there  is  one  brave  man  the  more  in 
the  world. — And  now  for  the  Austrian. — Ho,  is  the  Baron  of  Qilsland  there 
without  ?" 

Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky  form  speedily  darkened 
the  opening  of  the  pavilion,  while  behind  him  glided  as  a  spectre,  unan- 
nounced, yet  unopposed,  the  savage  form  of  the  hermit  of  Engaddi, 
wrapped  in  his  goatskin  mantle. 

Richard,  without  noticing  his  presence,  called  in  a  loud  tone  to  the  Baron, 
"  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  of  Lanercost  and  Gilsland,  take  trumpet  and 
herald,  and  go  instantly  to  the  tent  of  him  whom  they  call  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  see  that  it  be  when  the  press  of  his  knights  and  vassals  is 
greatest  around  him, — as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for  the  German  boar  break- 
fasts ere  he  hears  mass — enter  his  presence  with  as  little  reverence  as  thou 
may'st,  and  impeach  him,  on  the  part  of  Richard  of  England,  that  he  hath 
this  night,  by  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  others,  stolen  from  its  staff  the 
Banner  of  England.  Wherefore,  say  to  him  our  pleasure,  that,  within  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  my  speaking,  he  restore  the  said  banner  with  all 
reverence  — he  himself  and  his  principal  barons  waiting  the  whilst  with 
heads  uncovered,  and  without  their  robes  of  honour. — And  that,  moreover, 
be  pitch  beside  it,  on  the  one  hand,  bis  own  Banner  of  Austria  reversed,  as 
that  which  hath  been  dishonoured  by  theft  and  felony — and  on  the  other,  a 
lance,  bearing  the  bloody  head  of  him  who  was  his  nearest  counsellor,  or 
assistant,  in  this  base  injury — And  sav,  that  such  our  behests  being  punc- 
tually discharged,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  our  vow,  and  the  weal  of  the 
Holy  Land,  forgive  his  other  forfeits." 

<*  And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  accession  to  this  act  of  wrong 
and  of  felony  ?"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  the  King,  "  we  will  prove  it  upon  his  body — ay,  were 
be  backed  with  his  two  bravest  champions.  Knight-like  will  we  prove  it, 
on  foot  or  on  horse,  in  the  desert  or  in  the  field,  time,  place,  and  arms,  all 

At  hifl  own  fihoioA  '* 
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with  the  Saraoens,  with  whom  tho  princes  buve  made  trace,  and  the  one 
ends  with  the  other.  And,  besides,  see  you  not  how  every  prince  of  them 
is  serking  his  own  several  ends? — I  will  seek  mine  also— and  that  is  honour. 
For  honour  I  came  hither,  and  if  I  may  not  win  it  upon  the  Saracens,  at 
least  I  will  not  lose  a  jot  from  any  respect  to  this  paltry  Duke,  though  he 
were  bulwarked  and  buttressed  by  every  prince  in  tne  Crusade." 

De  Yauz  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate,  shrugging  his  shoulders  at 
the  same  time,  the  bluntness  of  his  nature  being  unable  to  conceal  that  its 
tenor  went  against  his  judgment.  But  the  hermit  of  Engaddi  stepped  for- 
ward, and  assumed  the  air  of  one  charged  with  higher  commands  than  thoM 
of  a  mere  earthly  potentate.  Indeed,  his  dress  of  shaggy  skins,  his  an- 
eombed  and  untrimmed  hair  and  beard,  his  lean,  wild,  and  contorted  features, 
and  the  almost  insane  fire  which  gleamed  from  under  his  bush^  eyebrows, 
made  him  approach  nearly  to  our  idea  of  some  seer  of  Scripture,  who, 
charged  with  high  mission  to  the  sinful  Kings  of  Judah  or  Israel,  descended 
from  the  rucks  and  caverns  in  which  he  dwelt  in  abstracted  solitude,  to 
abash  earthly  tyrants  in  the  midst  of  their  pride,  by  discharging  on  them 
the  blighting  denunciations  of  Divine  Majesty,  even  as  the  cloud  discharges 
the  lightning  with  which  it  is  fraught,  on  the  pinnacles  and  towers  of 
castles  and  palaces.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  wayward  mood,  Richard 
respected  the  Church  and  its  ministers,  and  though  offended  at  the  intrusion 
of  the  hermit  into  his  tent,  he  greeted  him  with  respect;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  making  a  sign  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  to  hasten  on  his  message. 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  the  baron,  by  gesture,  look,  and  word,  to  stir  a 
yard  on  such  an  errand ;  and,  holding  up  his  bare  arm,  from  which  the 
goatskin  mantle  fell  back  in  the  violence  of  his  action,  he  waved  it  aloft, 
meagre  with  famine,  and  wealed  with  the  bbws  of  the  discipline. 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  most  holy  Father,  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Christian  Church  upon  earth,  I  prohibit  this  most  profane  and  blood-thirstj, 
and  brutal  defiance,  betwixt  two  Christian  princes,  whose  shoulders  are 
signed  with  the  blessed  mark  under  which  they  swore  brotherhood.  Wc  to 
him  by  whom  it  is  broken  ! — ^Richard  of  England,  recall  the  most  unhallowed 
message  thou  hast  given  to  that  baron  —  Danger  and  death  are  nigh  thee ! 
—  the  dagger  is  glancing  at  thy  very  throat  I '* 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  plavmates  to  Richard,''  answered  the  monarch 
proudly ;  **  and  he  hath  braved  too  many  swords  to  fear  a  dagger." 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  near,''  replied  the  seer ;  and,  sinking  his  Toioe 
to  a  hollow,  unearthly  tone,  he  added,  **  And  after  death  the  judgment  P' 

**Good  and  holy  father,"  said  Richard,  **I  reverence  thy  person  and  thy 
sanctity " 

**  Reverence  not  me  V  interrupted  the  hermit ;  "  reverence  sooner  the 
vilest  insect  that  crawls  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its 
accursed  slime.  But  reverence  Him  whose  commands  I  speak — Reverence 
Him  whose  sepulchre  you  have  vowed  to  rescue — Revere  the  oath  of  concord 
which  you  have  sworn,  and  broak  not  the  silver  cord  of  union  and  fidelity 
with  which  you  have  bound  yourself  to  your  princely  confederates." 

"Good  father,"  said  the  King,  "you  of  the  church  seem  to  me  to  pre- 
sume somewhat,  if  a  layman  may  say  so  much,  upon  the  dignity  of  your 
holy  character.  Without  challenging  your  right  to  take  charge  of  our  con- 
sciences, mcthinks  you  might  leave  us  the  charge  of  our  own  honour." 

"  Presume  !"  repeated  the  hermit — "is it  for  me  to  nresunie.  roval  Richard. 
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1 1  vhen  stood  the  power  of  England  ro  low,  that  the  noisj  blunter  of  this  new- 
I  made  Puke's  displeaeure  should  alarm  her,  or  her  monarch  V* 

"I  have  looked  forth  from  my  mountain  turret  upon  the  starry  host  of 
heaven,  as  each  in  his  midnight  circuit  uttered  wisdom  to  another,  and 
knowledge  to  the  few  who  can  understand  their  voice.  There  sits  an  enemy 
in  thy  House  of  Life,  Lord  King,  malign  at  once  to  thy  fame,  and  thy  pros* 
perity — ^an  emanation  of  Saturn,  menacing  thee  with  instant  and  bloody 
peril,  and  which,  but  thou  yield  thy  proud  will  to  the  rule  of  thy  duty,  will 
presently  crush  thee,  even  in  thy  pride." 

*'Awa^,  away— this  is  heathen  science,"  said  the  King.  "Christians 
practise  it  not  —  wise  men  believe  it  not  ^  Old  man,  thou  dotest." 

" I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  the  hermit  —  "I  am  not  so  happy.  I 
know  my  condition,  and  that  some  portion*  of  reason  is  yet  permitted  me, 
not  for  my  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Gross.  I  am  the  blind  man  who  holds  a  torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no 
light  to  himself.  Ask  me  touching  what  concerns  the  weal  of  Christendom, 
and  of  this  Crusade,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee  as  the  wisest  counsellor  on 
whose  tongue  persuasion  ever  sat.  Speak  to  me  of  my  own  wretched  being, 
and  my  words  shall  be  those  of  the  maniac  outcast  which  I  am." 

*'I  would  not  break  the  bands  o^  unity  asunder  among  the  Princes  of 
the  Crusade,"  said  Richard,  with  a  mitigated  tone  and  manner  ;  "  but  what 
atonement  can  they  render  me  for  the  injustice  and  insult  which  I  have 
sustained?" 

"Even  of  that  I  am  prepared  and  commissioned  to  speak  by  the  Council, 
trhich,  meeting  hastily  at  the  summons  of  Philip  of  France,  have  taken 
measures  for  that  effect" 

Strange,"  replied  VJihard,  **  that  others  should  treat  of  what  is  doe  to 
the  wounded  Majesty  //  England  !" 

y^cy  are  willing  '/,  anticipate  your  demands,  if  it  be  possible,"  answered 
the  hermit.  "  In  ^  body,  tbey  consent  that  the  Banner  of  England  be  re- 
placed on  Saint  G  »i/Tge's  Mount,  and  they  lay  under  ban  and  condemnation 
the  audacivius  criminal,  or  criminals,  by  whom  it  was  outraged,  and  will 
announce  a  prjjcely  reward  to  any  who  shall  denounce  the  delinquent'^ 

*^  "  A  *5^  ^'^^  !^^^  ^^^  '^  ^^®  wolves  and  ravens." 

And  Ai»?'fia,"  said  Richard — "upon  whom  rest  such  strong  presump- 
tions that  hp  was  tho  author  of  the  deed  ?" 

h*     ^^  P^^''^^t  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  Austria  will  clear 
niniself  o\  the  suspicion,  by  submitting  to  whatsoever  ordeal  the  Patriarch 
.fw?,ri®°™  ehali  impose." 

«  w-           ^^^^'  himself  by  the  trial  by  combat?"  said  King  Richard. 
.  ^C^"r>^**'^  prohibits  it,"  said  the  hermit;  "and,  moreover,  the  Council 
oi  the   Princes " 

^^  "  Will  neither  authorize  battle  against  the  Saracens,"  interrupted  Richard, 
uor  agauist  any  one  else.  But  it  is  enough,  father— thou  hast  shown  me 
ine  toliy  ot  proceeding  as  I  designed  in  this  matter.  You  shall  sooner  light 
your  ^rch  in  a  puddle  of  rain,  than  bring  a  spark  out  of  a  cold-blooded 
^wara.  i Here  is  no  honour  to  be  gained  on  Austria,  and  so  let  bira  pass. 
1  will  nave  him  perjure  himself,  however;  I  will  insist  on  the  ordeal.— 
nowiaoan  iaugh  to  hear  his  clumsy  fingers  hiss,  as  he  grasps  the  red-hot 

miff(Xi&tion^^^ ^^'  °^  ^^®  ^"8§  '"O"*'^  riven,  and  his  gullet  swelling  to 

«p  'p.  ^®  endeavours  to  swallow  the  consecrated  bread  I" 

_.L    "T    .  ^'^-^'^'^ard,"  said  thp  hftrmit  — "Oh.  neace.  for  shame  if  not  for 
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Qe  remaiaed  an  instant  musing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  groond,  and 
then  proceeded  —  "  But  Heaven,  that  knows  our  imperfect  nature,  accepts 
of  our  imperfect  obedience,  and  hath  delayed,  though  not  averted,  the  bloody 
vnd  of  thy  daring  life.  The  destroying  angel  hath  stood  still,  as  of  old  by 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  and  the  blade  ie  drawn  in  bia 
hand,  by  which,  at  no  distant  date,  Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  shall  be  as 
low  as  the  meanest  peasant/' 

"  Must  it  then  be  so  soon  ?"  —  said  Richard.  **  Yet,  even  so  be  it.  May 
my  course  be  bright,  if  it  be  but  brief!" 

"Alas!  noble  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  tear  (unwonted 
guest)  were  gathering  in  his  dry  and  glazened  eye — "short  and  melancholy^ 
narked  with  mortification,  and  calamity,  and  captiyity,  is  the  span  that 
divides  thee  from  the  grave  which  yawns  for  thee  —  a  grave  in  which  thou 
■halt  be  laid  without  lineage  to  succeed  thee — without  the  tears  of  a  people, 
exhausted  by  thy  ceaseless  wars,  to  lament  thee — without  having  extended 
the  knowledge  of  thy  subjects — without  having  done  aught  to  enUrge  their 
happiness." 

"But  not  without  renown,  monk  —  not  without  the  tears  of  the  lady  of 
my  love !  These  consolations,  which  thou  canst  neither  know  nor  estimate, 
await  upon  Richard  to  his  grave." 

**Do  I  not  know — can  I  not  estimate,  the  value  of  minstrel's  praise,  and 
of  lady's  love !"  retorted  the  hermit,  in  a  tone,  which  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  emulate  the  enthusiasm  of  Richard  himself.  "  King  of  England,"  he 
continued,  extending  his  emaciated  arm,  "the  blood  which  boils  in  thy  blue 
veins  is  not  more  noble  than  that  which  stagnates  in  mine.  Few  and  cold 
as  the  drops  are,  they  still  are  of  the  blood  of  the  royal  Lusignan  —  of  the 
heroic  ana  sainted  Godfrey.  I  am — that  is,  I  was  when  in  the  world — ^Al- 
berick  Morteniar " 

"  Whose  deeds,"  said  Richard,  "have  so  often  filled  Fame's  trumpet  1  Is 
it  so  —  can  it  be  so  ?  —  Could  such  a  light  as  thine  fall  from  the  horizon  of 
chivalry,  and  yet  men  be  uncertain  where  its  embers  had  alighted  ?" 

"  Seek  a  fallen  star,"  said  the  hermit,  "  and  thou  shalt  only  light  on  some 
foul  jelly,  which,  in  shooting  through  the  horizon,  has  assumed  for  a  mo- 
ment an  appearance  of  splendour.  Richard,  if  I  thought  that  rending  the 
bloody  veil  from  my  horrible  fate  could  make  thy  proud  heart  stoop  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  tell  thee  a  tale,  which 
I  have  hitherto  kept  gnawing  at  my  vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self- 
devoted  youth  of  Heathenesse.  —  Listen,  then,  Richard,  and  may  the  grief 
and  despair,  which  cannot  avail  this  wretched  remnant  of  what  was  once  a 
man,  be  powerful  as  an  example  to  so  noble,  yet  so  wild  a  being  as  thou 
art !  Yes  —  I  will  —  I  vnU  tear  open  the  long-hidden  wounds,  although  m 
thy  very  presence  they  should  bleed  to  death !" 

King  liichard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Alberick  of  Mortemar  had  made 
a  deep  impression  in  his  early  years,  when  minstrels  were  regaling  his 
father's  hails  with  legends  of  the  Hol^  Land,  listened  with  respect  to  the 
outlines  of  a  tale,  which,  darkly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  indicated  suffi- 
ciently the  cause  of  the  partial  insanity  of  this  singular  and  most  unhappy 
being. 

"I  need  not,"  he  said,  "tell  thee  that  I  was  noble  in  birth,  high  in  for^ 
tune,  strong  in  arms,  wise  in  council.  All  these  I  was;  but  while  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Palestine  strove  which  should  wind  garlands  for  my  hel- 
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pride,  wbich  could  only  have  had  its  Boarce  in  his  own  infernal  regions,  1 
bad  risen  as  high  in  the  church  as  before  in  the  state— -I  was,  forsooth,  Um 
wise,  the  self-sufficient,  the  impeccable  I — 1  was  the  counsellor  of  councili— 
I  was  the  director  of  prelates — how  should  I  stumble  ? — wherefore  should  I 
fear  temptation  ? — Alasl  I  became  confessor  to  a  sisterhood,  and  amongst 
that  sisterhood  I  found  the  long  loved  —  the  long  lost.  Spare  me  farther 
confession  I  —  A  fallen  nun,  whose  guilt  was  avenged  by  seli-murder,  sleeps 
soaDdly  in  the  vaults  of  Eogaddi,  while,  above  her  very  ^ave,  gibbers, 
moans,  and  roars  a  creature,  to  whom  but  so  much  reason  is  left  as  may 
suffice  to  render  him  completely  sensible  to  his  fate  I" 

"  Unhappy  man  \"  said  Richard,  *'  I  wonder  no  longer  at  thy  misery. 
How  didst  thou  escape  the  doom,  which  the  canotos  denounce  against  thy 
offence  ?'' 

"Ask  one  who  is  yet  in  the  gall  of  worldly  bitterness,"  said  the  hermit, 
"and  he  will  speak  of  a  life  spared  for  personal  respects,  and  from  consi- 
deration to  high  birth.  But,  Richard,  /  tell  thee,  that  Providence  hath  pre- 
served me,  to  lift  me  on  high  as  a  light  and  beacon,  whose  ashes,  when  this 
earthlv  fuel  is  burnt  out,  must  yet  be  flung  into  Tophet.  Withered  and 
shrunk  as  this  poor  form  is,  it  is  yet  animated  with  two  spirits-— one  active, 
shrewd,  and  piercing,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  — 
one  mean,  abject,  and  despairing,  fluctuating  between  madness  and  misery, 
to  mourn  over  my  own  wretchedness,  and  to  guard  holy  relics,  on  which  it 
would  be  most  sinful  for  me  even  to  cast  my  eye.  Pity  me  not! — it  is  but 
sin  to  pity  the  loss  of  such  an  abject — pity  me  not,  but  profit  by  my  ex- 
ample. Thou  standest  on  the  highest,  and,  therefore,  on  the  most  dangerous 
pinnacle,  occupied  by  any  Christian  prince.  Thou  art  proud  of  heart,  loose 
of  life,  bloody  of  hand,  rut  from  thee  the  sins  which  are  to  thee  as  daugh- 
ters—  though  they  be  dear  to  the  sinful  Adam,  expel  these  adopted  funes 
from  thy  breast  —  thy  pride,  thy  luxury,  thy  blood-thirstiness." 

**  He  raves,"  said  Richard,  turning  from  the  solitary  to  De  Vaux,  as  one 
who  felt  some  pain  from  a  sarcasm  which  yet  he  could  not  resent — then 
turned  him  calmly,  and  somewhat  scornfully  to  the  anchoret,  as  he  replied 
^"Thou  hast  found  a  fair  bevy  of  daughters,  reverend  father,  to  one  who 
hath  been  but  few  months  married ;  but  since  I  must  put  them  from  my 
roof,  it  were  but  like  a  father  to  provide  them  with  suitable  matches. 
Wherefore,  I  will  part  with  my  pride  to  the  noble  Canons  of  the  Church  — ■ 
my  luxury,  as  thou  call'st  it,  to  the  Monks  of  the  rule — and  my  blood* 
thirstiness  to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple." 

"Oh,  heart  of  steel,  and  hand  of  iron,"  said  tho  anchoret,  **upon  whom 
example,  as  well  as  advice,  is  alike  thrown  away! — Yet  shalt  thou  be  spared 
for  a  season,  in  case  it  so  be  thou  shouldst  turn  and  do  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  Heaven. — For  me,  I  must  return  to  my  place. — Kyrie 
Eleison  I — I  am  he  through  whom  the  rays  of  heavenly  grace  oart  like  those 
of  the  sun  through  a  burning  glass,  concentrating  them  on  other  objects, 
until  they  kindle  and  blaze,  while  the  glass  itself  remains  cold  and  unin 
fluenced.  —  Kyrie  Eleison !  —  the  poor  must  be  called,  for  the  rich  have  re 
fused  the  banquet  —  Kyrie  Eleison  I" 

So  savin?.  Ka  Knmil-.  trcivn  fhfk  t^nf.   iiitArinc^  lond  nriAS. 
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plished  ii.  mystical  knowledge,  will  often  maintain,  that  He,  in  wbcMe  ey«t 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage  is  but  as  folly,  inspires  wisdom  and  prophecj  into 
the  seeming  folly  of  the  madman.  Yonder  hermit  is  said  tx>  reaa  the  start 
too,  an  art  generally  practised  in  these  lands,  where  the  heavenly  host  was 
of  yore  the  object  of  idolatry.  I  would  I  had  asked  him  touching  the  loss 
of  my  banner :  fur  not  the  blessed  Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  or&r,  coula 
seem  more  wildly  rapt  out  of  himself,  or  speak  with  a  tongue  more  resem- 
bling that  of  a  prophet. —- How  now,  De  Yauz,  what  news  of  the  mad 
priest?" 

'*Mad  priest,  call  you  him,  my  lord?"  answered  De  Yauz.  "Methinks 
lie  resembles  more  the  blessed  Baptist  himself,  just  issued  from  the  wilder- 
ness. He  has  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  military  engines,  and  from  thence 
he  preaches  to  the  soldiers,  as  never  man  preached  since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  HeTmit.  The  camp,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  crowd  around  him  in  thoa- 
sands;  and  breaking  off  every  now  and  then  from  the  main  thread  of  his 
discourse,  he  addresses  the  several  nations,  each  in  their  own  language,  and 
presses  upon  each  the  arguments  best  qualified  to  urge  them  to  perseverance 
in  the  delivery  of  Palestme." 

**  By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit  1"  said  King  Richard.  *'  But  what  else 
could  come  from  the  blood  of  Godfrev  ?  He  despair  of  safety,  because  he 
bath  in  former  days  lived  par  amours  f  I  will  have  the  Pope  send  him  an 
ample  remission,  and  I  would  not  less  willingly  be  intercessor  had  his  beUe 
amie  been  an  abbess." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved  audienoe,  for  the  purpoee 
of  requesting  Richard's  attendance,  should  his  health  permit,  on  a  secret 
conclave  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  military 
and  political  incidents  which  had  occurred  during  his  illness. 


^N^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^M^ 


Moat  we  then  •beathe  our  ■till  riclorioiw  aword ; 
Turn  back  oar  forward  8>ep.  which  evar  trode 
O'er  foemea'a  uecka  the  onward  path  of  jclory ; 
Uuelatip  the  mail,  which  with  a  aiilemn  vow. 
In  Ood's  own  hoiwe,  we  hanc  npoo  our  ahoaldera. 
That  vow.  a«  unaoeoinpliah'd  aa  the  promise 
Which  village  nurvea  make  to  atill  their  childran. 
And  after  think  no  more  of  T 

Tbx  C^toadk,  a  Troffeefy, 


Ths  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  an  emissary  well  chosen  to  communicate  to 
Richard  tidings,  which  from  another  voice  the  lion-hearted  King  would  not 
have  brooked  to  hear,  without  the  most  unbounded  explosions  of  resentment. 
Even  this  sagacious  and  reverend  prelate  found  dimculty  in  inducing  him 
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WtfDld  fintt  see  hie  brother  of  England  in  eafetv,  declared  hie  intention  to 
return  to  Europe.  His  great  vaftsal,  the  Earl  of  Champagne,  had  adopted 
the  same  resolution ;  and  it  could  not  excite  surprise,  that  Leopold  of  Aa& 
tria,  affronted  as  he  iiail  been  by  Richard,  was  glad  to  embrace  an  opportu- 
nity of  deserting  a  cause,  in  which  his  haughty  opponent  was  to  be  conei" 
dered  as  chief.  Others  announced  the  same  purpose ;  so  that  it  was  plain 
that  the  King  of  England  was  to  be  left,  if  he  chose  to  remain,  supported 
only  by  such  volunteers  as  pnight,  under  such  depressing  circumstanoee^ 
join  themselves  to  the  English  army ;  and  by  the  doubtful  aid  of  Gonradc 
of  Montserrat,  and  the  military  orders  of  the  Temple,  and  of  Saint  tfohn, 
who,  thoucrh  they  were  sworn  to  wage  battle  against  the  Saracens,  were  ai 
least  equally  jealous  of  any  European  monarch  achieving  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  where,  with  ehortsighted  and  selfish  policy,  they  proposed  to 
establish  independent  dominions  of  their  own. 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  show  Richard  the  truth  of  his  situation ; 
and,  indeed,  after  his  first  burst  of  passion,  he  sat  him  calmly  down,  and 
with  gloomy  looks,  head  depressed,  and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  li» 
tened  to  the  Archbishop's  reasoning  on  the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  on 
the  Crusade  when  deserted  by  his  companions.  Nay,  he  forbore  interrup- 
tion,  even  when  the. prelate  ventured,  in  measured  terms,  to  hint  that  Rick- 
ard's  own  impetuosity  had  been  one  main  cause  of  disgusting  the  princes 
with  the  expedition. 

"  Confiteor^"  answered  Richard,  with  a  dejected  look,  and  something  of  a 
melancholy  smile ;  **  I  confess,  reverend  father,  that  I  ought  on  some  ao- 
couDts  to  sing  culpa  mea»  But  is  it  not  hard  that  my  frailties  of  temper 
should  be  visited  with  such  a  penance,  that,  for  a  burst  or  two  of  natural 
passion.  I  should  be  doomed  to  see  fade  before  me  ungathered  such  a  rich 
harvest  of  glory  to  Qod  and  honour  to  chivalry? — But  it  shall  not  fade. — By 
the  soul  of  the  Conqueror,  I  will  plant  the  Cross  on  the  towers  of  Jerusa- 
lom,  or  it  shall  be  planted  over  Richard's  grave  I" 

**  Thou  mayst  do  it,"  said  the  prelate,  '*yet  not  another  drop  of  Christian 
blood  be  shed  in  the  quarrel.'' 

**  Ah,  you  speak  of  compromise,  Lord  Prelate — but  the  blood  of  the  infi- 
del hounds  must  also  cease  to  flow,"  said  Richard. 

"  There  will  be  glory  enough,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "  in  having  ex- 
torted from  Saladin,  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  the  respect  inspired  by  your 
fame,  such  conditions,  as  at  once  restore  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  open  the  Holy 
Land  to  pilgrims,  secure  their  safety  by  strong  fortresses,  and,  stronger 
than  all,  assure  the  safety  of  the  Holy  City«  by  conferring  on  Richard  the 
title  of  Kins  Guardian  of  Jerusalem.' 

"  How  I"  said  Richard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  unusual  light — "  I— I — 1 
the  King  Guardian  of  the  Holy  City  I  Victory  itself,  but  that  it  is  victory, 
could  not  gain  more  —  scarce  so  much,  when  won  with  unwilling  and  dia- 
united  forces.  —  But  Saladin  still  proposes  to  retain  his  interest  in  the  Holy 
Land?" 

"  As  a  joint  sovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied  the  Prelate,  **  of  the  mighty 
Richard  —  his  relative —  if  it  may  be  permitted  by  marriage." 

**  By  marriaeel"  said  Richard,  surprised,  yet  less  so  than  the  Prelate  had 
expected.     **  Ha  I  —  Ay  —  Edith  Plantagenet.     Did  I  dream  this  ?  —  or  did 

■OniA  nnA    fall    nriA  ?       Mv  KaaH    ia    afill  waaIt    frnm    thifl    fAVAi>    And    haS    bepn 
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^*My  kinHwonrdii  to  ail  infidel — HaP  exclaimed  Richard,  as  bis  eyas 
bogau  to  •PArkle 

The  Prelate  hastened  to  avert  his  wrath. 

"  The  Pope's  consent  must  doubtless  be  first  attained,  and  the  holy  hermit, 
who  is  well  known  at  Rome,  will  treat  with  the  Holy  Father/' 

"How?  —  without  our  consent  first  given  ?"  said  the  King. 

"  Surely  no/'  said  the  Bishop,  in  a  quiet  and  insinuating  tone  of  Toioe; 
"only  with  and  under  your  special  sanction.'' 

*'  My  sanction  to  marry  my  kinswoman  to  an  infidel  ?"  said  Richard ;  yet 
he  spoke  rather  in  a  tone  of  doubt  than  as  distinctly  reprobating  the  mear 
sure  proposed.  "  Gould  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  composition  when  I  leaped 
upon  the  Syrian  shore  from  the  prow  of  my  giUley,  even  as  a  lion  springs 
on  his  prey  1  —  And  now  —  But  proceed  —  1  will  hear  with  patience.'' 

Equally  delighted  ond  Hurprised  to  find  his  task  so  much  easier  than  he 
had  apprehended,  the  Archbishop  hastened  to  pour  forth  before  Richard  the 
instances  of  such  alliances  in  Spain  —  not  without  countenance  from  the 
Holy  See — the  incalculable  advantages  which  all  Christendom  would  derive 
from  the  union  of  Richard  and  Saladin,  by  a  bond  so  sacred ;  and,  above 
all,  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence  and  unction  on  the  probability  that 
Saladin  would,  in  case  of  the  proposed  alliance,  exchange  his  false  faith  for 
the  true  one. 

"Hath  the  Soldan  shown  any  disposition  to  become  Christian?"  said 
Richard ;  "  if  so,  the  king  lives  not  on  earth  to  whom  I  would  grant  the 
hand  of  a  kinswoman,  ay,  or  sister,- sooner  than  to  my  noble  Saladin  —  ay, 
though  the  one  came  to  lay  crown  and  sceptre  at  her  feet,  and  the  other 
had  nothing  to  offer  but  his  good  sword  and  better  heart!" 

"  Saladin  hath  heard  our  Christian  teachers,"  said  the  Bishop,  somewhat 
evasively, — "  my  unworthy  self — and  others — and  as  he  listens  with  patience, 
and  replies  with  calmness,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  he  be  snatched  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning.  Magna  est  veritcu,  ei  prevalebit !  Moreover,  the  hermit 
of  Engaddi,  few  of  whose  words  have  fallen  fruitless  to  the  ground.'^is  pos- 
sessed fully  with  the  belief  that  there  is  a  calling  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
other  heathen  approaching,  to  which  this  marriage  shall  be  matter  of  induc- 
tion. He  readeth  the  course  of  the  stars ;  and  dwelling,  with  maceration 
of  the  flesh,  in  those  divine  places  which  the  saints  have  trodden  of  old,  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  founder  of  his  blessed  order,  hath  been 
with  him  as  it  was  with  the  prophet  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  when  he 
spread  his  mantle  over  him." 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  Prelate's  reasoning,  with  a  downcast  brow 
and  a  troubled  look. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  how  it  is  with  me ;  but  methinks  these  cold 
counsels  of  the  Princes  of  Christendom  have  infected  me  too  with  a  lethargy 
of  spirit.  The  time  hath  been,  that,  had  a  layman  proposed  such  alliance 
to  me,  I  had  struck  him  to  the  earth — if  a  churchman,  I  had  spit  at  him  as 
a  renegade  and  priest  of  Baal  —  yet  now  this  counsel  sounds  not  so  strange 
in  mine  ear ;  for  why  should  I  not  seek  for  brotherhood  and  alliance  with 
a  Saracen,  brave,  just,  generous,  —  who  loves  and  honours  a  worthy  foe,  as 
if  he  wore  a  friend,  —  whilst  the  Princes  of  Christendom  shrink  from  the 
side  of  their  allies,  and  forsake  the  cause  of  Heaven  and  good  knighthood  ? 
-  -  But  I  will  possess  my  patience,  and  will  not  think  of  them.  Only  one 
attempt  will  I  make  u»  keep  this  gallant  brotherhood  together,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible; and  if  I  fail.  Lord  ArchhiHhon.  wa  will  RnPA.lr  t(i0>AthAi>  «if  fhv  AAiinoAl 
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J^thoat  any  mark  of  re^l  dignity,  excepting  a  ring  of  gold  upon  his  head. 
*ie  hastened  with  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  to  attend  the  Council,  wh'cb 
^^J*d  but  his  presence  to  commence  its  sitting. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Council  was  an  ample  tent,  having  before  it  the  largr 
Banner  of  the  Cross  displayed,  and  another,  on  which  was  portrayed  a 
temale  kneeling,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress,  meant  to  re- 
present the  desolate  and  distressed  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  bearing  th» 
naotto,  Afflictas  sponsas  ne  Miviscaris,  Warders,  carefully  selected,  Kept 
^▼ery  one  at  a  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tent,  lest  the  de- 
viates, which  were  sometimes  of  a  loud  and  stormy  character,  should  reach 
other  ears  than  those  they  were  designed  fbr. 

^**®'*»  therefore,  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  were  assembled,  awaiting 
*wchard*8  arrival ;  and  even  the  brief  delay  which  was  thus  inter|>08ed,  wa» 
turned  to  bis  disadvantage  by  his  enemies ;  various  instances  being  circa* 
lated  of  his  pride,  and  undue  assumption  of  superiority,  of  which  even  the 
^ocessity  of  the  present  short  pause  was  quoted  as  an  instance.  Men  strove 
•0  fortify  each  other  in  their  evil  opinion  of  the  King  of  England,  and  vin- 
dicated the  offence  which  each  had  taken,  by  putting  the  most  severe  con- 
■traction  upon  circumstances  the  most  trifling;  and  all  this,  perhaps,  because 
^u^y^.^^  conscious  of  an  instinctive  reverence  for  the  neroic  monarch, 

*»ch  It  would  require  more  than  ordinary  efforts  to  overcome. 

with    ?  ^ad  settled,  accordingly,  that  they  should  receive  him  on  his  entrance 

^.:?.®"gl^t  notice,  and  no  more  respect  than  was  exactly  necessary  to  keep 

for        K  ^^  bounds  of  cold  ceremonial.     But  when  they  beheld  that  noble 

^  /**♦  ^9**  princely  countenance,  somewhat  pale  from  his  late  illness  —  the 

^    J^"*^^.  oad  been  called  by  minstrels  the  bright  star  of  battle  and  victory 

their  ^^     \  feats,  almost  surpassing  human  strength  and  valour,  rushed  on 

jealo  '^^.  ®^'^^"»  the  Council  of  Princes  simultaneously  arose  —  even  the 

^If^  ^^  ^^^S  of  France,  and  the  sullen  and  offended  Duke  of  Austria,  arose 

the  fto^?^  consent,  and  the  assembled  princes  burst  forth  with  one  voice  in 

Talift«?  ??*^^^°"'  "  G«d  save  King  Richard  of  England  1— Long  life  to  the 

^^*  lion's  heart  r 
■Richard  d*  °^""*®"*"ce  frank  and  open  as  the  summer  sun  when  it  riseb, 
once  niA     ****** ^u ted  his  thanks  aro\ind,  and  congratulated  himself  on  being 
"  SonieV-"?"^  ^'®  ^"^y**  brethren  of  the  Crusades. 


■^e  advnno       **""ui,es  tneir  consultations 

.  The  ass^^^M^*.  ""^  ^^^'"^  ^^^^  enterprise.' 
■Uence.        '"'^led   princes  resumed  their  seats,  and  there  was  a  profound 

Church ;  and"  ^^^'^^^^"^ued  the  King  of  England,  "is  a  high  festival  of  the 
themselves  witlTk  .^^o™®**  i'  Christian  men.  at  such  a  tide,  to  reconcile 
princes,  and  fath*  » brethren,  and  confess  their  faults  to  each  other.    Noble 

»8  ever  readier  th  ''^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  expedition,  Richard  is  a  soldier  —  his  hand 
J'ough  languao-e  f^^^i  ^*®  tongue — and  his  tongue  is  but  too  much  used  to  the 
*nd  ill-considere^i  trade.     But  do  not,  for  Plantagenet's  hasty  speeches 

Palestjne^donot  «-K^^*^^"®»  forsake  the  noble  cause  of  the  redemption  of 

*'*^*'ow  away  earthly  renown  and  eternal  salvation,  to  be  won 


i»  _    _  _i  j; 
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itato  of  Di;^  own  kingdom,  certainly  on  no  jealousy  or  disgust  at  my  royal 
and  VK'orous  bi other." 

'*  Aaitria,"  said  Richard,  walking  up  to  the  Archduke,  with  a  mixture  of 
frankness  and  dignity,  while  Leopold  arose  from  his  seat,  as  if  involuntarily, 
and  with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  whose  motions  depended  upon  somo 
external  impulse, — *'  Austria  thinks  he  hath  reason  to  be  offended  with 
England;  England,  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of  Austria.  Let  them 
•xcuange  forgiveness,  that  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  concord  of  this  host, 
may  remain  unbroken.  We  are  now  joint  supporters  of  a  more  glorioup 
banner  than  ever  blazed  before  an  earthly  prince,  — even  the  Banner  of 
Salvation :  let  not,  therefore,  strife  be  betwixt  us,  for  the  symbol  of  oui 
more  worldly  dignities ;  but  let  Leopold  restore  the  pennon  of  England,  if 
he  has  it  in  his  power,  and  Richard  will  say,  though  from  no  motive  sav^ 
his  love  for  Holy  Church,  that  he  repent?  him  of  the  hasty  mood  in  which 
he  did  insult  the  standard  of  Austria." 

The  Archduke  stood  still,  tiillen,  and  discontented,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor,  and  his  countenance  lowering  with  smothered  displeasure,  which 
awe,  mingled  with  awkwardness,  prevented  his  giving  vent  to  in  words. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastened  to  break  the  embarrassing  silence, 
and  to  bear  witness  for  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  that  he  had  exculpated 
himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  from  all  knowledge,  direct,  or  indirect,  of  the 
aggression  done  to  the  Banner  of  England. 

*'  Then  we  have  done  the  noble  Archduke  tho  greater  wrong,"  said 
Richard;  "and  craving  his  pardon  fpr  imputing  to  him  an  outrage  so 
cowardly,  we  extend  our  hand  to  him  in  token  of  renewed  peace  and  amity. 
—  But  now  is  this  ?  Austria  refuses  our  uncovered  hand,  as  he  formerly 
refused  our  mailed  glove?  What!  are  we  neither  to  be  his  mate  in  peace, 
nor  his  antagonist  in  war  ?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  We  will  take  the  slight 
esteem  in  which  he  holds  us,  as  a  penance  for  aught  which  we  may  have 
done  against  him  in  heat  of  blood,  and  therefore  hold  the  account  between 
us  cleared." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Archduke  with  an  air  rather  of  dignity  than 
scorn,  leaving  the  Austrian  apparently  as  much  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
his  eye,  as  is  a  sullen  and  truant  schoolboy  when  the  glance  of  his  severe 
pedagogue  is  withdrawn. 

"Noble  Earl  of  Champagne — Princely  Marquis  of  Montserrat — Valiant 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  —  I  am  here  a  penitent  in  the  confessional^ 
Do  any  of  you>  bring  a  charge,  or  claim  amends  from  me  ?" 

"  I  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any,"  said  the  smooth-tongued 
Conrade,  **  unless  it  were  that  the  King  of  England  carries  off  from  his  poor 
brothers  of  the  war  all  the  fame  which  they  might  have  hoped  to  gain  in 
the  expedition." 

*'  My  charge,  if  I  am  called  to  make  one," .said  the  Master  of  the  Templars, 
"  is  graver  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat.  It  may  be 
thought  ill  to  beseem  a  military  monk  such  as  I  to  raise  his  voice  where  so 
many  noble  princes  remain  silent ;  but  it  concerns  our  whole  host,  and  not 
least  this  noble  King  of  England,  that  he  should  hear  from  some  one  to  hif 
face  those  chareres.  which  there  are  enovir  to  brina>airainRt  him  in  hin  si.hften<\A. 
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If  ptohibited,  and  teoular  authority  is  nothing,  saYing  so  far  as  it  advaa^t 
tbe  prosperity  of  God's  Temple,  and  the  prostration  of  the  lion  which  goeto 
about  seeking  whom  be  may  devour — when  be  hears,  I  say,  such  a  one  as  I 
tell  him  the  truth  in  reply  to  his  question  ;  which  truth,  even  while  I  speak 
it,  is,  I  know,  confirmed  by  the  heart  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  howevei 
respect  may  stifle  their  voices." 

Richard  coloured  very  highly  while  the  Grand  Master  was  making  thu 
direct  and  unvarnished  attack  upon  his  conduct,  and  the  murmur  of  assent 
which  followed  it  showed  plainly,  that  almost  all  who  were  present  acqui- 
esced in  the  justice  of  the  accusation.  Incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  morti* 
fied,  he  yet  foresaw  that  to  give  way  to  his  headlong  resentment,  would  be 
to  give  the  cold  and  wary  accuser  the  advantage  over  him  which  it  was  the 
Templar's  principal  obiect  to  obtain.  He,  therefore,  with  a  strong  effort, 
remained  silent  till  he  had  repeated  a  pater  noeter,  being  the  course  which 
his  confessor  had  enjoined  him  to  pursue,  when  anger  was  likely  to  obtain 
dominion  over  him.  The  King  then  spoke  with  composure,  though  not 
without  an  imbittered  tone,  especially  at  the  outset. 

**  And  is  it  eren  so  ?    And  are  our  brethren  at  such  pains  to  note  the  in- 
firmities of  onr  natural  temper,  and  the  rough  precipitance  of  our  zeal, 
which  may  sometimes  have  urged  us  to  issue  commands  when  there  was 
little  time  to  bold  council  ?    I  could  not  have  thought  that  offences,  casual 
and  unpremeditated  like  mine,  could  find  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  my 
allies  in  this  most  holy  cause ;  that  for  my  sake  they  should  withdraw  their 
hand  from  the  plough  when  the  furrow  was  near  the  end ;  for  my  sake  turn 
aside  from  the  direct  path  to  Jerusalem,  which  their  swords  have  opened. 
I  vainly  thought  that  my  small  services  might  have  outweifj^hed  jny  rash 
errors — that  if  it  were  remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van  m  an  assault, 
it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever  the  last  in  the  retreat— that,  if  I 
elevated  my  banner  upon  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advantage 
that  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil.    I  may  have  called  the 
conquered  city  by  mv  name,  but  it  was  to  others  that  I  yielded  the  dominion. 
If  I  have  been  headstrong  in  ureing  bold  counsels,  I  have  not,  methinks, 
spared  ray  own  blood  or  my  people's  in  carrying  them  into  as  bold  execn« 
tion  —  or  if  I  have,  in  the  hurry  of  march  or  battle,  assumed  a  command 
over  the  soldiers  of  others,  such  have  been  ever  treated  as  my  own,  when 
my  wealth  purchased  the  provisions  and  medicines  which  their  own  sov^ 
reigns  eould  not  procure. — But  it  shames  me  to  remind  you  of  what  all  but 
myself  seem  to  have  forgotten.  —  Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  our  future 
measures ;  and  believe  me,  brethren,''  he  continued,  his  face  kindling  with 
eagerness,  "  you  shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the  wrath,  or  the  ambition  of 
Richard,  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  in  the  path  to  which  religion  and 
glory  summon  yon,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel.    Oh,  no,  not  never 
would  I  survive  the  thought,  that  my  frailties  and  infirmities  had  been  the 
means  to  sever  this  goodly  fellowship  of  assembled  princes.     I  would  cut 
off  my  left  hand  with  my  right',  could  my  doing  so  attest  my  sincerity.     I 
will  yield  up,  voluntarily,  all  right  to  command  in  the  host,  even  mine  own 
lieee  subjects.     They  shall  be  led  by  such  sovereigns  as  you  may  nominate, 
ftnd  their  King,  ever  but  too  apt  to  exchange  the  leader's  baton  for  the  adven* 
turer's  lance,  will  serve  under  the  banner  of  Beau-Seant  among  the  Templars 
—ay,  or  under  that  of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a  brave  man  to  lead  his 
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at  ODoe  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  reanimated  their  de¥i»- 
tton,  and,  fizine  their  attention  on  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition, 
made  most  of  them  who  were  present  blush  for  having  been  moved  by  such 
petty  subjects  of  complaint  as  had  before  engrossed  them.  Eye  caught  fire 
from  eye,  voice  lent  courage  to  voice.  They  resumed,  as  with  one  accord* 
the  war*cry  with  which  the  sermon  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  echoed  back, 
and  shouted  aloud,  **  Lead  us  on,  gallant  Lion's  heart — none  so  worthy  to 
lead  where  brave  men  follow.  Lead  us  on — to  Jerusalem — to  Jerusalem  « 
It  is  the  will  i>f  God  —  it  is  the  will  of  God  1  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend 
an  arm  to  its  fulfilment  V* 

The  shout,  so  suddenly  and  generally  raised,  was  heard  beyond  the  ring 
of  sentinels  who  guarded  the  pavilion  of  Council,  and  spread  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  host,  who,  inactive  and  dispirited  by  disease  and  climate, 
had  l^gnn,  like  their  leaders,  Ui  droop  in  resolution  ;  but  the  reappearance 
of  Richard  in  renewed  vigour,  and  the  well-known  shout  which  echoed 
from  the  assembly  of  the  princes,  at  once  rekindled  their  enthusiasm,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  answered  with  the  same  shout  of  **  Xion, 
Zion ! — War,  war  1 — instant  battle  with  the  infidels  1  It  is  the  will  of  God 
— it  is  the  will  of  God  r 

The  acclamations  from  without  increased  in  their  turn  the  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  within  the  pavilion.  Those  who  did  not  actually  catch  the 
flame,  were  afraid,  at  least  tor  the  time,  to  seem  colder  than  others.  There 
was  no  more  speech  except  of  a  proud  advance  towards  Jerusalem  upon  the 
expiry  of  the  truce,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  meantime  ror  sup- 
plying and  recruiting  the  army.  The  council  broke  up,  all  apparently  filled 
with  the  same  enthusiastic  purpose,  —  which,  however,  soon  faded  in  the 
bosom  of  most,  and  never  had  an  existence  in  that  of  others. 

Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Marquis  Conrade  and  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars,  who  retired  together  to  their  quarters  ill  at  ease,  and  mal- 
content with  the  events  of  the  day. 

**  I  ever  told  it  to  thee,"  said  the  latter,  with  the  cold  sardonic  expression 
peculiar  to  him,  **  that  Richard  would  burst  through  the  flimsy  wiles  you 
spread  for  him,  as  would  a  lion  through  a  spider's  web.  Thou  seest  he  has 
but  to  speak,  and  his  breath  agitates  these  fickle  fools  as  easily  as  the  whirl- 
wind catcheth  scattered  straws,  and  sweeps  them  together,  or  disperses 
them  at  its  pleasure." 

**  When  the  blast  has  passed  away,"  said  Conrade,  **  the  straws,  which  it 
made  dance  to  its  pipe,  will  settle  to  earth  again." 

'*  But  know'st  thou  not  besides,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  it  seems,  if  this 
new  purpose  of  conquest  shall  be  abandoned  and  pass  away,  and  each 
mighty  prince  shall  again  be  lef^  to  such  guidance  as  his  own  scanty  brain 
can  supply,  Richard  may  yet  probably  become  King  of  Jerusalem  by  com- 
pact, and  establish  those  terms  of  treaty  with  the  Soldan,  which  thou  thy- 
self thought'st  him  so  likely  to  spurn  at  ?" 

"  Now,  by  Mahound  and  Termagaunt,  for  Christian  oaths  are  out  of 
fashion,"  said  Conrade,  "  say'st  thou  the  proud  King  of  England  would 
unite  his  blood  with  a  heathen  Soldan  ?  —  My  policy  threw  in  that  ingre- 
dient to  make  the  whole  treaty  an  abomination  to  him. — As  bad  for  us  Sial 
he  become  our  master  bv  an  airrAPmAnt..  ah  hv  viniorv.'' 
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iikfr  templars  —  only  they  are  never  known  to  paase  in  the  race  if  theif 
calling." 

"  Jest  not/'  answered  the  scowling  monk ;  **  know,  that  one  of  these  men 
has  set  down,  in  his  bloody  vow,  the  name  of  the  Island  Emperor  yonder. 
to  be  hewn  doi^n  as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Moslem  faith." 

"A  most  judicious  paynim,"  said  Conrade.  "May  Mahomet  send  him 
bis  paradise  for  a  reward  1" 

"He  was  taken  in  the  camp  by  one  of  our  squires,  and,  in  private  exam- 
ination, frankly  avowed  his  nxed  and  determined  purpose  to  me,"  said  the 
Grand  Master. 

"Now  the  Heavens  pardon  them  who  prevented  the  purpose  of  this  most 
judicious  Charegite  1"  answered  Conrade. 

**He  is  my  prisoner,"  added  the  Templar,  "and  secluded  from  speech 
with  others,  as  thou  may'st  suppose — but  prisons  have  been  broken-^^-" 

"  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captives  have  escaped,"  answered  the  Mar* 
quis.    "  It  is  an  ancient  8ayin^,>-no  sure  dungeon  but  the  grave." 

"When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest,"  continued  the  militarv  priest;  "for 
it  is  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  bloodhound  never  to  quit  the  slot  of  the  prey 
he  has  once  scented." 

"  Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  I  see  thy  policy — ^it  is  dreadful, 
but  the  emergency  is  imminent." 

"  I  only  told  thee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "  that  thou  mayst  keep  thy 
self  on  thy  guard,  for  the  uproar  will  be  dreadful,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
on  whom  the  English  may  vent  their  rage — Ay,  and  there  is  another  risk— 
my  page  knows  the  counsels  of  this  Charegite,"  he  continued  ;  "  and,  more- 
over, he  is  a  peevish,  self-willed  fool,  whom  I  would  I  were  rid  of,  as  he 
thwarts  me  by  presuming  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  not  mine.  But  our 
boly  Order  gives  me  power  to  put  a  remedy  to  such  inconvenience.  Or 
8tay  —  the  Saracen  may  find  a  good  dagger  in  his  cell,  and  I  warrant  you 
be  uses  it  as  he  breaks  forth,  which  will  be  of  a  surety  so  soon  as  the  page 
enters  with  his  food." 

"  It  will  give  the  affair  a  colour,"  said  Conrade ;  "  and  yet ** 

"  Yet  and  hut,**  said  the  Templar,  "  are  words  for  fools — wise  men  neither 
hesitate  nor  retract — they  resolve  and  they  execute." 


(t^a)ittr  \^i  €mvA\i\\. 


When  beauty  leads  the  Ikm  in  her  toils. 

Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise  his  mane, 

Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  faupi. 

So  {Treat  Alci<'es  made  his  dab  a  distaff. 

And  spun  U  ;  -ease  fair  Omphale. 
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8{r  Thomas  De  Taux,  requesting  the  present  attendance  of  the  Lafly  Caliste 
of  Monifaucon,  the  Queen's  principal  bower-woman,  upon  King  Richard. 

"  What  am  I  to  say,  madam  ?''  said  the  trembling  attendant  to  the  Queen. 
"  He  will  slay  us  all." 

"  Nay,  fear  not,  madam,"  said  De  Vauz.  **  His  Majesty  hath  spared  the 
life  of  the  Scottish  knight,  who  was  the  chief  offender,  and  bestowed  him 
upon  the  Moorish  physician  —  he  will  not  be  severe  upon  a  lady,  though 
foulty." 

"Devise  some  cunnine  tale,  wench,"  said  Berengaria.  "My  husband 
hath  too  little  time  to  make  inquiry  into  the  truth." 

**  Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith,  "  lest  I  tell  it  for  thee." 

"With  humble  permission  oi  her  Majesty,"  said  De  Vauz,  "I  would  say 
Lady  Edith  adviseth  wall ;  for  although  King  Richard  is  pleased  to  believe 
what  it  pleases  your  Grace  to  tell  him,  yet  I  doubt  his  having  the  same 
deference  for  the  Lady  Calista,  and  in  this  especial  matt-er." 

"  The  Lord  of  Gilsland  is  ri^ht,"  said  the  Lady  Calista,  much  agitated  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  investigation  which  was  to  take  place :  **  and,  besides, 
if  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  forge  a  plausible  story,  beshrew  me  if 
I  think  I  should  have  the  courage  to  tell  it." 

In  this  candid  humour,  the  Lady  Calista  was  conducted  by  De  Vauz  to 
the  King,  and  made,  as  she  had  proposed,  a  full  confession  of  the  decoy  by 
which  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  been  induced  to  desert 
bis  post ;  ezculpating  the  Lady  Edith,  who,  she  was  aware,  would  not  fail 
to  exculpate  herself,  and  laying  the  full  burden  on  the  Queen,  her  mistress, 
whose  share  of  the  frolic,  she  well  knew,  would  appear  the  most  venial  in 
the  eyes  of  CoQur  de  Lion.  In  truth,  Richard  was  a  fond  —  almost  an  uxo- 
rious husband.  The  first  burst  of  his  wrath  had  long  since  passed  away, 
and  he  was  not  disposed  severely  to  censure  what  could  not  now  be  amended. 
The  wily  Lady  Calista,  accustomed  from  her  earliest  childhood  to  fathom 
the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and  watch  the  indications  of  a  sovereign's  will, 
hastened  back  to  the  Queen  with  the  speed  of  a  lapwing  charged  with  the 
King's  commands  that  she  should  ezpect  a  speedy  visit  from  him  ;  to  which 
the  bower-lady  added  a  commentary  founded  on  her  own  observation,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  Richard  meant  just  to  preserve  so  much  severity  as  might 
bring  his  royal  consort  to  repent  of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  extendPto  her  and 
all  concerned,  his  gracious  pardon. 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner,  wench  ?"  said  the  Queen,  much  relieved  by 
this  intelligence ;  '*  believe  me,  that,  great  commander  as  he  is,  Richard  will 
find  it  hard  to  circumvent  us  in  this  matter ;  and  that,  as  the  Pyrenean 
shepherds  are  wont  to  say  in  my  native  Navarre,  many  a  one  comes  for  wool 
and  goes  back  shorn." 

Having  possessed  herself  of  all  the  information  which  Calista  could  com- 
municate, the  royal  Berengaria  arraved  herself  in  her  most  becoming  dress, 
and  awaited  with  confidence  the  arrival  of  the  heroic  Richard. 

He  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  prince  entering  an 
offending  province,  in  the  confidence  that  bis  business  will  only  be  to  inflict 
_.,...t .  __._:__  .  V    .,_.. .._  u .^^i^4i^A.  ;t* in  a  state  of 
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■Kire  90  in  pressing  upon  Richard  the  charge  of  unkindnefls,  in  refusing  hm 
■o  poor  a  boon  as  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  knight,  who,  by  her  thought 
less  prank,  had  been  brought  within  the  danger 'of  martial  law.  She  wept 
and  sobbed  while  she  enlarged  on  her  husband's  obduracy  on  this  score,  as 
a  rigour  which  had  threatened  to  make  her  unhappy  for  life,  whenever  sh< 
should  reflect  that  she  had  given,  unthinkingly,  the  remote  cause  fur  such 
a  tragedy.  The  vision  of  the  slaughtered  victim  would  have  haunted  her 
dreams  —  nay,  for  aught  she  knew,  since  such  things  often  happened,  his 
actual  spectre  might  havo  stood  by  her  waking  couch.  To  all  this  misery 
of  the  mind,  was  she  exposed  by  the  severity  of  one,  who,  while  he  pretended 
to  dote  upon  ber  slightest  glance,  would  not  forego  one  act  of  poor  revenge, 
though  the  issue  was  to  render  her  miserable. 

All  this  flow  of  female  eloquence  was  accompanied  with  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  tears  and  sighs,  and  uttered  with  such  tone  and  action,  as  seemed 
to  show  that  the  Queen's  resentment  arose  neither  from  pride  nor  sullennest, 
but  from  feelings  hurt  at  finding  her  consequence  with  her  husband  less 
than  she  had  expected  to  possess. 

The  good  King  Richard  was  considerably  embarrassed.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  reason  with  one,  whose  very  jealousy  of  his  affection  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  listening  to  argument,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  use  the  re- 
straint of  lawful  authority  to  a  creature  so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  het 
unreasonable  displeasure.  lie  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  defensive,  en- 
deavoured gently  to  chide  her  suspicions,  and  soothe  her  displeasure,  and 
recalled  to.  her  mind  that  she  need  not  look  back  upon  the  past  with  recol- 
lections either  of  remorse  or  supernatural  fear,  since  Sir  Kenneth  was  alive 
and  well,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  great  Arabian  physician, 
who,  doubtless,  of  all  men,  knew  best  how  to  keep  him  living.  But  this 
seemed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  the  Queen's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  the 
idea  of  a  Saracen  —  a  mediciner  —  obtaining  a  boon,  for  which,  with  bare 
head,  and  on  bended  knee,  she  bad  petitioned  her  husband  in  vain.  At  this 
new  charge,  Richard's  patience  began  rather  to  give  way,  and  he  said,  in  a 
serioas  tone  of  voice,  "  Berengaria,  the  physician  saved  my  life.  If  it  is  of 
value  in  your  eyes,  you  will  not  grudge  him  a  higher  recompense  than  the 
only  one  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  accept." 

The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  urged  her  coquettish  displeasure  to  the 
▼erge  of  safety. 

"My  Richard,"  she  said,  "why  brought  you  not  that  sage  to  me,  that 
England's  Queen  might  show  how  she  esteemed  him,  who  could  save  from 
extinction  the  lamp  of  chivalry,  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  light  of  poor 
Berengaria's  life  and  hope  V 

In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended ;  but,  that  some  penalty 
might  be  paid  to  justice,  both  King  and  Queen  accorded  in  laying  the  whole 
blame  on  the  agent  Nectabanus,  who  (the  Queen  being  by  this  time  well 
weary  of  the  poor  dwarf's  humour)  was,  with  his  royal  consort  Guenevra, 
sentenced  to  be  banished  from  the  court;  and  the  unlucky  dwarf  only 
escaped  a  supplementary  whipping,  from  the  Queen's  assurances  that  he  had 
already  sustained  personal  chastisement.  It  was  decreed  farther,  that  as 
an  envnv  was  shortly  to  hfl  desnatnhAri  to  Saladin.  anouaintinsr  him  with  the 
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unjust  suspicions  actually  sustained  the  injury  of  which  Berengaria  only 
affected  to  complain,  still  was  neither  Richard's  wife  nor  mistress,  and  he 
feared  her  reproaches  less,  although  founded  in  reason,  than  those  of  tha 
Queen,  though  unjust  and  fantastical.  Having  requested  to  speak  with  het 
apart,  he  was  ushered  into  her  apartment,  adjoining  that  of  the  Queen, 
whose  two  female  Coptish  slaves  remained  on  their  knees  in  the  most  remote 
corner  during  the  interview.  A  thin  black  veil  extended  its  ample  folds 
over  the  tall  and  graceful  form  of  the  high-born  maiden,  and  she  wore  not 
upon  her  person  any  female  ornament  of  what  kind  soever.  She  arose  and 
made  a  low  reverence  when  Richard  entered,  resumed  her  seat  at  his  com- 
mand, and,  when  he  sat  down  beside  her,  waited,  without  uttering  a  syl- 
lable,  until  he  should  communicate  his  pleasure. 

Richard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  Edith,  as  their  relation- 
ship authorized,  felt  this  rece|>tion  chilling,  and  opened  the  conversation 
witn  some  embarrassment. 

'*  Our  ffur  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  "  is  angry  with  us ;  and  we  own 
that  strong  circumstances  have  induced  us,  without  cause,  to  suspect  her  of 
conduct  alien  to  what  we  have  ever  known  in  her  course  of  life.  But  while 
we  walk  in  this  misty  valley  of  humanity,  men  will  mistake  shadows  for 
substances.  Can  my  fair  cousin  not  forgive  her  somewhat  vehement  kins 
man,  Richard?" 

*'  Who  can  refuse  forgiveness  to  Richard"  answered  Edith,  " provided 
Richard  can  obtain  pardon  of  the  King?" 

**  Come,  my  kinswoman,"  replied  Coeur  de  Lion,  "  this  is  all  too  solemn. 
By  Our  libdy,  such  a  melancholy  countenance,  and  this  ample  sable  veil, 
might  make  men  think  thou  wert  a  new-made  widow,  or  had  lost  a  betrothed 
luver,  at  least.  Cheer  up  —  thou  hast  heard  doubtless  that  there  is  no  real 
cause  for  wo — why  then  keep  up  the  form  of  mourning  ?" 

**  For  the  departed  honour  of  Plantagenet — ^for  the  glory  which  hath  lef\ 
my  father's  house." 

Richard  frowned.  "  Departed  honour  I  glory  which  hath  left  our  house  I" 
— he  repeated,  angrily ;  *'  out  my  cousin  Edith  is  privileged.  I  have  judged 
her  too  hastily,  she  has  therefore  a  right  to  deem  of  me  too  harshly.  But 
tell  me  at  least  in  what  I  have  faulted." 

**  Plantagenet,"  said  Edith,  **  should  have  either  pardoned  an  offence,  or 
punished  it.  It  mis-becomes  him  to  assign  free  men,  Christians,  and  brave 
knights,  to  the  fetters  of  the  infidels.  It  becomes  him  not  to  compromise 
and  barter,  or  to  grant  life  under  the  forfeiture  of  liberty.  To  have  doomed 
the  unfortunate  to  death  might  have  been  severity,  but  had  a  show  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  condemn  him  to  slavery  and  exile,  was  barefaced  tyranny." 

**  I  see,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  ^*  you  are  of  those  pretty  ones  who 
think  an  absent  lover  as  bad  as  none,  or  as  a  dead  one.  Be  patient ;  half  a 
score  of  light  horsemen  may  yet  follow  and  redeem  the  error,  if  thy  gallant 
have  in  keeping  any  secret  which  might  render  his  death  more  convenient 
than  his  banishment." 

** Peace  with  thy  scurril  jests!"  answered  Edith,  colouring  deeply  — 
**  Think  rather,  that  for  the  indulgence  of  thy  mood  thou  hast  lopped  from 
this  great  enterprise  one  goodly  limb,  deprived  the  Cross  of  one  of  its  moB^. 
brave  supporters,  and  placed  a  servant  of  the  true  God  in  the  hands  of  the 
heathen ;  nast  given,  too,  to  minds  as  suspicious  as  thou  hast  shown  thine 
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M^r'st  Let  not  anger  or  grief  for  the  absence  of  thj  lover,  mak^  toee 
unjust  to  thy  kinsman,  who,  notwithstanding  all  thy  tetchiness,  valnes  thy 
|i;ood  report  as  kigh  as  that  of  any  one  living.'' 

"The  absence  of  my  lover ?''  said  the  lady  Edith.  " But  yes — he  may  be 
well  termed  my  lover,  who  hath  paid  so  dear  for  the  title.  Unworthy  as  I 
might  be  of  such  homage,  I  was  to  him  like  a  light,  leading  him  forward 
in  the  noble  path  of  chivalry ;  but  that  I  forgot  my  rank,  or  that  be  pre- 
^med  beyond  his,  is  false,  were  a  king  to  speak  it.'' 

"My  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "do  not  put  words  in  my  month  which 
I  have  not  spoken.  I  said  not  you  had  graced  this  man  beyond  the  favour 
which  a  good  knight  may  earn,  even  from  a  princess,  whatever  be  bis  native 
condition.  But,  by  Our  Lady,  I  know  something  of  this  love-gear — it  begins 
with  mute  respect  and  distant  reverence :  but,  when  opportunities  occur, 
Jamiliarity  increases,  and  so — But  it  skills  not  talking  with  one  who  thinks 
herself  wiser  than  all  the  world." 

"  My  kinsman's  counsels  I  willingly  listen  to,  when  they  are  such,"  said 
Edith,  *'  as  convey  no  insult  to  my  rank  and  character." 

"Kings,  my  fair  cousin,  do  not  counsel,  but  rather  command,"  said 
Richard. 

"  Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  said  £dith,  **  but  it  is  because  they  have 
slaves  to  govern." 

"  Come,  you  might  learn  to  lay  aside  this  scorn  of  Soldanrie,  when  yoa 
hold  so  high  of  a  Scot,"  said  the  King.  '*  I  hold  Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his 
word  than  this  William  of  Scotland,  who  must  needs  be  called  a  Lion,  for^ 
800th  —  he  hath  foully  faulted  towards  me,  in  failing  to  send  the  auxiliary 
aid  he  promised.  .  Let  me  tell  thee,  Edith,  thou  may'st  live  to  prefer  a  true 
Turk  to  a  false  Scot." 

"  No— never  I"  answered  Edith  —  **  not  should  Richard  himself  embrace 
the  false  religion,  which  he  crossed  the  seas  to  expel  from  Palestine." 

"  Thou  wilt  have  the  last  word,"  said  Richard,  "  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 
£ven  think  of  me  what  thou  wilt,  pretty  Edith.  I  shall  not  forget  that  we 
are  near  and  dear  cousins." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  but  very  little  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
camp ;  and  King  Richard  sat  in  his  pavilion,  enjoying  an  evening  breeze 
from  the  west,  which,  with  unusual  coolness  on  her  wings,  seemed  breathed 
from  merry  England  for  the  refreshment  of  her  adventurous  monarch,  as 
he  was  gradually  recovering  the  full  strength  which  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  his  gigantic  project-s.  There  was  no  one  with  him,  De  Yaux  having  been 
sent  to  Ascalon  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  military  muni 
tion,  and  most  of  his  other  attendants  being  occupied  in  different  depart 
ments,  all  preparing  for  the  re-opening  of  hostilities,  and  for  a  grand  pre- 
paratory review  of  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  which  was  to  take  place  the 
next  day.  The  King  sat,  listening  to  the  busy  hum  among  the  soldiery,  the 
clatter  from  the  forges,  where  horse-shoes  were  preparing,  and  from  the 
tents  of  the  armourers,  who  were  repairing  harness  —  the  voice  of  the  sol- 
diers too,  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  was  loud  and  cheerful,  carrying  with 
its  very  tone  an  assurance  of  high  and  excited  courage,  and  an  omen  of 
approaching  victory.     While  Richard's  ear  drank  in  these  sounds  with  de- 
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•oumaoding  features,  although  almost  jet-black,  shoired  nothing  of  negra 
descent.  He  wore  over  his  coal-black  locks  a  milk-white  turban,  and  OTer 
his  shoulders,  a  short  mantle  of  the  same  colour,  open  in  front  and  at  the 
sleeves,  under  which  appeared  a  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's  skin  reaching 
within  a  handbreadth  of  the  knee.  The  rest  of  his  muscular  limbs,  Wh 
kegs  and  arms,  were  bare,  excepting  that  he  had  sandals  on  his  feet,  and 
wore  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  silver.  A  straight  broadsword,  with  a  handle 
of  boxwood,  and  a  sheath  covered  with  snake-skin,  was  suspended  from  his 
waist.  In  his  ri^ht  hand  he  held  a  short  javelin,  with  a  broad,  bright,  steel 
bead,  of  a  span  in  length,  and  in  his  left  he  led,  bj  a  leash  of  twisted  silk 
and  gold,  a  large  and  noble  stag-hound. 

The  messenger  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same  time  partially  uncovering 
his  shoulders,  m  sign  of  humiliation,  and  having  touched  the  earth  with  his 
forehead,  arose  so  uir  as  to  rest  on  one  knee,  while  he  delivered  to  the  King 
a  silken  napkin,  enclosing  another  of  cloth  of  gold,  within  which  was  a 
letter  from  Saladin  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  translation  into  Norman- 
English,  which  may  be  modernized  thus : — 

**  Saladin,  King  of  kings,  to  Melech  Rio,  the  Lion  of  England.  Whereas, 
we  are  informed  by  thy  last  message,  that  thou  hast  chosen  war  rather  than 
peace,  and  our  enmity  rather  than  our  friendship,  we  acoount  thee  as  one 
blinded  in  this  matter,  and  trust  shortly  to  convince  thee  of  thine  error,  by 
the  help  of  our  invincible  forces  of  the  thousand  tribes,  when  Mohammed, 
the  Prophet  of  Qod,  and  Allah,  the  Qod  of  the  Prophet,  shall  judge  the 
controversy  betwixt  us.  In  what  remains,  we  make  noble  account  of  thee, 
and  of  the  gifbs  which  thou  hast  sent  us,  and  of  the  two  dwarfs,  singular 
in  their  deformity  as  Ysop,  and  mirthful  as  the  lute  of  Isaack.  And  in  re- 
quital of  these  tokens  from  the  treasure-house  of  thy  bounty,  behold  we 
nave  sent  thee  a  Nubian  slave,  named  Zohaok,  of  whom  judge  not  by  bis 
complexion,  according  to  the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect  the  dark- 
rinded  fruit  hath  the  most  exquisite  flavour.  Know  that  he  is  strong  to 
execute  the  will  of  bis  master,  as  Rustan  of  Zablestan ;  also  he  is  wise  to 
give  counsel  when  thou  shalt  learn  to  hold  communication  with  him,  for  the 
iford  of  Speech  hath  been  stricken  with  silence  betwixt  the  ivory  walls  of 
his  palace.  We  commend  him  to  thy  care,  hoping  the  hour  may  not  be 
distant  when  he  may  render  thee  good  service.  And  herewith  we  bid  thee 
farewell ;  trusting  that  our  most  holy  Prophet  may  yet  call  thee  to  a  sight 
of  the  truth,  failing  which  illumination,  our  desire  is,  for  the  speedy  resto- 
ration of  thy  royal  health,  that  Allah  may  judge  between  thee  and  us  in  i 
plain  field  of  battle." 

And  the  missive  was  sanctioned  b^  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  Soldan. 

Richard  surveyed  the  Nubian  in  silence  as  he  stood  before  him,  his  looks 
bent  upon  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  black  marble  statue  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  waiting  life 
from  the  touch  of  a  Prometheus.  The  king  of  England,  who,  as  it  was 
emphatically  said  of  his  successor  Henry  the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon  a 
MAN,  was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews,  and  symmetry  of  him  whom 
he  now  surveyed,  and  questioned  him  in  the  lingua  Franca,  "  Art  thou  a 
pasan  V* 

The  slave  shook  his  head,  and  raising  his  fineer  to  his  brow,  orossed  him- 
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Tbe  iitQte  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  ooat  of  mail,  winch  hung 
with  the  shield  and  helmet  or  the  chivalrous  monarch,  upon  the  pillar  oi 
khe  tent,  he  handled  it  with  such  nicety  of  address,  as  sufficiently  to  show 
that  he  ful'y  understood  the  business  of  the  armour-bearei. 

'*  Thou  art  an  apt,  and  wilt  doul^ess  be  a  useful  knave-— thou  shait  wait 
In  my  chamber,  and  on  my  person,"  said  the  King,  '*  to  show  how  much  I 
value  tbe  gift  of  the  royal  Soldan.  If  thou  hast  no  tongue,  it  follows  thou 
eanst  carry  no  tales,  neither  provoke  me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit 
replv." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  his  brow  touched  the  earth,  then 
stood  erect,  at  some  paces  distant,  as  waiting  for  his  new  master's  com- 
mands. 

''Nay,  thou  shalt  commence  thy  office  presently,"  said  Richard,  |'for  I 
see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on  that  shield ;  and  when  I  shake  it  in  the 
(ace  of  Saladin,  it  should  be  bright  and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan's  honour 
and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir  Henry  Neville  entered 
with  a  packet  of  despatches.  —  '*  From  England,  my  lord,''  he  said,  as  he 
delivered  it. 

"  From  England  —  our  own  England!*'  repeated  Richard,  in  a  tone  of 
melancholy  enthusiasm — "  Alas  I  they  little  think  how  hard  their  Sovereign 
has  been  beset  by  sickness  and  sorrow  —  faint  friends  and  forward  ene- 
mies." Then  opening  the  despatches,  he  said,  hastily,  "Ilal  this  comes 
from  no.  peaceful  land  —  they  too  have  their  feuds.  —  Neville,  begone  —  I 
must  peruse  these  tidings  alone,  and  at  leisure." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
melancholy  details  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  from  England,  con- 
cerning the  factions  that  were  tearing  to  pieces  his  native  dominions  —  the 
disunion  of  his  brothers,  John  and'Geoffrey,  and  the  quarrels  of  both  with 
the  High  Justiciary  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  —  the  oppressions  prac- 
tised by  the  nobles  upon  the  peasantry,  and  rebellion  of  the  latter  against 
their  masters,  which  had  produced  every  where  scenes  of  discord,  and  in 
tome  instances  the  effusion  of  blood.  Details  of  incidents  mortifying  to  his 
pride,  and  derogatory  from  his  authority,  were  intermingled  with  the 
earnest  advice  of  his  wisest  and  most  attached  counsellors,  that  he  should 
presently  return  to  England,  as  his  presence  offered  the  only  hope  of  saving 
the  kingdom  from  all  the  horrors  of  civil  discord,  of  which  France  and 
Sootland  were  likely  to  avail  themselves.  Filled  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  Richard  read,  and  again  read,  the  ill-omened  letters,  compared  the 
intelligence  which  some  of  them  contained  with  the  same  facts  as  differently 
stated  in  others,  and  soon  became  totally  insensible  to  whatever  was  passing 
around  him,  although  seated,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  close  to  the  entrance 
of  bis  tent,  and  having  the  curtains  withdrawn,  so  that  he  could  see  and  be 
seen  by  the  guards  and  others  who  were  stationed  without. 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  busied  with  the  task  his  new 
master  bad  imposed,  sat  the  Nubian  slave,  with  his  back  rather  turned 
towards  tbe  King.  He  had  finished  adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk 
and  brigandine,  and  was  now  busily  employed  on  a  broad  pavesse,  or  buck- 
ler, of  unusual  size,  and  covered  with  steel-nlatiner.  which  Richard  often 
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ownor,  was  coached  close  to  the  side  of  the  mate,  with  head  and  ean  on 
thegroand,  and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn  close  aroand  and  under  him. 

While  the  Monarch  and  his  new  attendant  were  thus  occupied,  another 
actor  crept  upon  the  scene,  and  mingled  among  the  group  of  English  yeo- 
men, about  a  score  of  whom,  respecting  the  unusually  pensive  posture  and 
close  occupation  of  their  sovereign,  were,  contrary  to  their  wont,  keeping  a 
silent  guard  in  front  of  bis  tent.  It  was  not,  however,  more  vigilant  than 
Dsual.  Some  were  playing  at  games  of  haiard  with  small  pebbles,  others 
spoke  together  in  wnispers  of  uie  approaching  day  of  battle,  and  several 
lay  asleep,  their  bulky  limbs  folded  in  their  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form  of  a  little  old  Turk, 
poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or  santon  of  the  desert,  a  sort  of  enthusiasts, 
who  sometimes  ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  though  treated 
always  with  contumely,  and  often  with  violence.  Indeed,  the  luxury  and 
profligate  indulgence  of  the  Christian  leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  con- 
course in  their  tents,  of  musicians,  courtezans,  Jewish  merchants,  Copts, 
Turks,  and  all  the  varied  refuse  of  the  Eastern  nations ;  so  that  the  caftan 
and  turban,  though  to  drive  both  from  the  Holy  Land  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  expedition,  were  nevertheless  neither  an  uncommon  or  an 
alarming  sight  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.  When,  however,  the  little 
insignificant  figure  we  have  described  approached  so  nigh  as  to  receive  some 
interruption  from  the  warders,  he  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his 
head,  snowed  that  bis  beard  and  eye-brows  were  shaved  like  those  of  a  pro- 
fessed buffoon,  and  that  the  expression  of  his  fantastic  and  writhen  feature:, 
as  well  as  of  his  little  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet^  was  thaii  of  a 
crazed  imagination. 

**  Dance,  marabout,"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
these  wandering  enthusiasts  —  **  dance,  or  we  will  scourge  thee  with  our 
bowstrings,  till  thou  spin  as  never  top  did  under  school-boy's  lash." — ^Thus 
shouted  the  wreckless  warders,  as  much  delighted  at  having  a  subject  to 
teaze,  as  a  child  when  he  catohes  a  butterfly,  or  a  school-boy  upon  dis- 
covering a  bird's  nest. 

The  marabout,  as  if  happy  to  do  their  behests,  bounded  from  the  earth, 
and  spun  his  giddy  round  before  them  with  singular  agility,  which,  when 
contrasted  with  his  slight  and  wasted  figure,  and  diminutive  appearance, 
made  him  resemble  a  withered  leaf  twirled  round  and  around  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  winter's  breeze.  His  single  lock  of  hair  streamed  upwards 
from  his  bald  and  shaven  head,  as  if  some  genie  upheld  him  by  it ;  and 
indeed  it  seemed  as  if  supernatural  art  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce  the  tiptoe  of  the  performer  was 
seen  to  touch  the  ground.  Amid  the  vagaries  of  his  performance,  he  flew 
here  and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  still  approaching,  however,  though 
almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  entrance  of  the  royal  tent ;  so  that,  when  at 
length  he  sunk  exhausted  on  the  earth,  after  two  ^r  three  bounds  still  higher 
than  thofiC  which  he  bad  yet  executed,  he  was  not  above  thirty  yards  from 
the  King's  person. 

"  Givo  him  water,"  said  one  yeoman ;  **  they  always  crave  a  drink  after 
their  merry-go-round." 

"  Aba,  water,  say'st  thou.  Long  Allen  ?"— exclaimed  another  archer,  with 
a  most  scornful  emphasis  on  the  despised  element;  "how  wouldst  like  such 
beverage  thyself,  after  such  a  morrice  dancing  ?" 
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presented  to  him  a  huge  flagon  of  wine.  Incapable  of  speech,  the  old  roan 
Bhook  his  head,  and  waved  away  from  him  with  his  hand  the  liquor  for- 
bidden by  the  Prophet ;  but  his  tormentors  were  not  thus  to  be  appeased. 

"  The  horn,  the  horn  I''  exclaimed  one.  "  Little  difference  between  a 
Turk  and  a  Turkish  horse,  and  we  will  use  him  conforming." 

*'  By  Saint  George,  you  will  choke  him  1"  said  Long  Allen  ;  **  and,  besides, 
it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  upon  a  heathen  dog  as  much  wine  as  would  servo 
a  good  Christian  for  a  treble  night-cap." 

"  Thou  know'st  not  the  nature  of  these  Turks  and  pagans,  Long  Allen," 
replied  Henry  Woodstall ;  '*  I  toll  thee,  man,  that  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  will 
•et  his  brains  a-spinning,  just  in  the  opposite  direction  that  they  went 
irhirling  in  the  dancing,  and  so  bring  him,  as  it  were,  to  himself  again. — 
Choke  ?  he  will  no  more  choke  on  it  than  Ben's  black  bitoh  on  the  pound 
of  butter." 

'*And  for  grudging  it,"  said  Tomalin  Blacklees,  "why  shouldst  thou 
grudge  the  poor  paynim  devil  a  drop  of  drink  on  earth,  since  thou  know'st 
be  is  not  to  have  a  drop  to  cool  the  tip  of  his  tongue  through  a  long 
eternity  V 

*^  That  were  hard  laws,  look  ye,"  said  Long  Allen,  "  only  for  being  a 
Turk,  as  his  father  was  before  him.  Hod  he  been  Christian  turned  heathen, 
I  grant  you  the  hottest  corner  had  been  eood  winter  quarters  for  him." 

*'  Hold  thy  peace,  Long  Allen,"  said  Henry  Woodstall ;  *'  I  tell  thee  that 
tonsue  of  thine  is  not  the  shortest  limb  about  thee,  and  I  prophesy  that  it 
wilfbring  thee  into  disgrace  with  Father  Francis,  as  once  about  the  black-eyeS 
Syrian  wench. — But  here  comes  the  horn. — Be  active  a  bit,  man,  wilt  thou, 
and  just  force  open  his  teeth  with  the  haft  of  thv  dudgeon-dagger." 

"  Hold,  hold  —  he  is  comfortable,"  said  Tomalin  ;  "  see,  see,  he  signs  for 
the  goblet — give  him  room,  boys.  Oop  sey  es,  quoth  the  Dutohman— kIowu 
it  goes  like  lamb's-wool  1  Nav,  they  are  true  topers  when  once  they  begin 
— ^your  Turk  never  coughs  in  his  cup,  or  stints  in  his  liquoring." 

In  fact,  the  dervise,  or  whatever  he  was,  drank,  or  at  least  seemed  to 
drink,  the  large  flagon  to  the  very  bottom  at  a  single  pull ;  and  when  he 
took  it  from  his  lips,  after  the  whole  c<jntent8  were  exhausted,  only  uttered, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  the  words  Allah  kerim,  or  God  is  merciful.  There  was  a 
laugh  among  the  yeomen  who  witnessed  this  pottle-deep  potation,  so  ob- 
streperous, as  to  rouse  and  disturb  the  King,  who,  raising  his  finger,  said, 
angrily,  **  How,  knaves,  no  respect,  no  observance  ?" 

AH  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
Richard,  which  aC*  some  times  admitted  of  much  military  familiarity,  and 
at  others  exacted  the  most  precise  respect,  although  the  latter  humour  was 
of  much  more  rare  occurrence.  Hastening  to  a  more  reverent  distance 
from  the  royal  person,  they  attempted  to  drag  along  with  them  the  mara- 
bout, who,  exhausted  apparently  by  previous  fatigue,  or  overpowered  by 
the  potent  draught  he  had  just  swallowed,  resisted  being  moved  from  the 
•pot,  both  with  struggles  and  groans. 

^  '*  Leave  him  still,  ye  fools,^'  whispered  Long  Allen  to  his  mates ;  "  by 
Saint  Christopher,  you  will  make  our  Dickon  go  beside  himself,  and  we 
shall  have  his  dagger  presently  fly  at  our  costards.  Leave  him  alone,  in 
less  than  a  minute  he  will  sleep  like  a  dormouse." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Monarch  darted  another  impatient  glance  to 
the  spot,  and  all  r^fraatAH  in  h^af^.  lAavinir  the  dervise  on  the  erround. 
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•——and  wither'd  Marder, 
AhiniiB'd  br  his  Bratinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  paee. 
With  Tarquin*!  raTishiofr  atridet,  towards  his  design 
MoTes  like  a  ghoat. 

Macbeth. 

For  the  space  of  a  onarter  of  an  hour,  or  longer,  afler  the  incident  re 
belted,  all  remained  pertectly  quiet  in  the  front  of  the  royal  habitation.  Tha 
King  read,  and  mused  in  the  entrance  of  his  pavilion — behind,  and  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  same  entrance,  the  Nubian  slave  still  burnished  thr 
ample  pavesse — in  front  of  all,  at  an  hundred  paces  distant,  the  yeomen  oi 
the  guard  stood,  sat,  or  lay  extended  on  the  grass,  attentive  to  their  own 
sports,  but  pursuing  them  in  silence,  while,  on  the  esplanade  betwixt  them 
and  the  front  of  the  tent,  lay,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  bundle  of 
rags,  the  senseless  form  of  the  marabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror,  from  the  brilliant  refleo- 
tion  which  the  surface  of  the  highly  polished  shield  now  afforded,  by  means 
pf  which  he  beheld,  to  his  alarm  and  surprise,  that  the  marabout  raised 
his  head  gently  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  survey  all  around  him,  moving 
with  a  well-adjusted  precaution,  which  seemed  entirely  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  ebriety.  He  couched  his  head  instantly,  as  if  satisfied  he  was  un- 
observed, and  began,  with  the  slightest  possible  appearance  of  voluntary 
effort,  to  drag  himself,  as  if  by  chance,  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  King, 
but  stopping,  and  remaining  fixed  at  intervals,  like  the  spider,  which,  mov- 
ing towards  her  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lifelcssness,  when  she  thinks 
she  is  the  subject  of  observation.  This  species  of  movement  appeared  sus- 
picious to  the  Ethiopian,  who,  on  his  part,  prepared  himself,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  to  interfere,  the  instant  that  interference  should  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  marabout  meanwhile  glided  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  serpent 
like,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he  was  about  ten  yard's  distance  from  Kich- 
ard's  person,  when,  starting  on  his  feet,  he  sprung  forward  with  the  bound 
of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the  King's  back  in  less  than  an  instant,  and  brandished 
aloft  the  cangiar,  or  poniard,  which  he  had  hiclden  in  his  sleeve.  Not  the 
presence  of  his  whole  army  could  have  saved  their  heroic  Monarch  —  but 
the  motions  of  the  Nubian  had  been  as  well  calculated  as  those  of  the  en- 
thusiast, and  ere  the  latter  could  strike,  the  former  caught  his  uplifted  arm. 
Turning  his  fanatical  wrath  upon  what  thus  unexpectedly  interposed  be- 
twixt him  and  his  object,  the  Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  marabout, 
dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger,  which,  however,  only  grazed  his 
arm,  while  the  far  superior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  easily  dashed  him  to 
the  ground.  Aware  of  what  had  passed,  Richard  had  now  arisen,  and  with 
little  more  of  surprise,  anger,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  his  countenance, 
than  an  ordinary  man  would  show  in  brushing  off  and  crushing  an. intru- 
sive wasp,  caught  up  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  exclaiming 
only,  "  Ha,  dog !"  dashed  almost  to  pieces  the  skull  of  the  assassin,  who 
uttered  twice,  once  in  a  loud,  and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  word'3,  "  Alhib 
ackbar!"  — God  is  victorious  —  and  expired  at  the  King's  feet. 

"Ye  are  careful  warders,"  said  Richard  to  his  archers,  in  a  tone  of  scorn- 
ful reproach,  as,  aroused  by  the  bustle  of  what  had  passed,  in  terror  and 
tumult  they  now  rushed  into  his  tent; — '*  w^atchful  sentinels  ye  are,  to  leave 
me  to  do  such  hangman's  work  with  my  own  hand.  — Be  silent  all  of  you, 
and  cease  your  senseless  clamour  I  saw  ye  never  a  dead  Turk  before  f-* 
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Here --east  that  carrion  oat  of  the  camp,  strike  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
and  stick  it  on  a  lance,  taking  care  to  turn  the  face  to  Mecca,  that  ne  may 
the  easier  tell  the  foul  impostor,  on  whose  inspiration  he  came  hither,  how 
he  has  sped  on  his  errand. — For  thee,  my  swart  and  silent  friend,"  he  added, 
taming  to  the  Ethiopian — **  But  how's  this  ? — ^thou  art  wounded — and  with 
a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me,  for  by  force  of  stab  so  weak  an  animal 
M  that  could  scarce  hope  to  do  more  than  raze  the  lion's  hide.  —  Suck  the 
poison  from  his  wouna,  one  of  you  —  the  yenom  is  harmless  on  the  lips, 
thoagh  fatal  when  it  mingles  with  the  blood." 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  confusedly  and  with  hesitation,  the  ap- 
prehension of  so  strange  a  danger  prevailing  with  those  who  feared  no  other. 

"  How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  "  are  you  dainty-lipped,  or  do 
you  fear  death  that  you  dally  thus  ?" 

"  Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen,  to  whom  the  King  looked 
ss  he  spoke,  "  but  methinks  I  would  not  die  like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sak€ 
of  a  black  chattel  there,  that  is  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  like  a  Martle- 
mas  ox." 

*'  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sucking  poison,"  mattered  another  yeoman. 
**  as  if  he  said.  Go  to,  swallow  a  gooseberry  I" 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard,  "  I  neyer  bade  man  do  that  which  I  would  not  do 
myself." 

^  And,  'Without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the  general  expostula- 
tions of  those  around,  and  the  respectful  opposition  of  the  Nubian  himself, 
the  King  of  England  applied  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treat- 
ing with  ridicule  all  remonstrances,  and  overpowering  all  resistance.  He 
had  no  sooner  intermitted  his  singular  occupation,  than  the  Nubian  started 
from  hino,  and,  casting  a  scarf  over  his  arm,  intimated  by  gestures,  as  firm 
in  purpose  as  they  were  respectful  in  manner,  his  determination  not  to 
permit  the  Monarch  to  renew  so  degrading  an  employment.  Lons  Allen 
also  interposed,  saying  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  King  en- 
gaging  again  in  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  his  own  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth, 
were  at  the  service  of  the  negro,  (as  be  called  the  Ethiopian,)  and  that  he 
would  eat  him  up  bodily,  rather  than  King  Richard's  mouth  should  again 
approach  him. 

Neville,  who  entered  with  other  officers,  added  his  remonstrances. 

"  Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needless  halloo  about  a  hart  that  the  hounds  have 
lost,  or  a  danger  when  it  is  over,"  said  the  King  —  *'  the  wound  will  be  a 
trifle,  for  the  blood  is  scarce  drawn  —  an  angry  cat  had  dealt  a  deeper 
scratch  —  and  for  me,  I  have  but  to  take  a  drachm  of  orvietan  by  way  of 
precaution,  though  it  is  needless." 

Thus  sflbke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his  own  condescension, 
though  sanctioned  both  by  humanity  and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville  con- 
tinued to  make  remonstrances  on  the  peril  to  his  royal  person,  the  King 
imposed  silence  on  him. 

"Peace,  I  prithee  —  make  no  more  of  it  —  I  did  it  but  to  show  these 
ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  they  might  help  each  other  when  these 
cowardly  caitiffs  come  against  us  with  sarbacanes  and  poisoned  shafts.— 
But,"  he  added,  "  take  thee  this  Nubian  to  thy  quarters,  Neville  —  I  have 
changed  my  mind  touching  him  —  let  him  be  well  cared  for  —  But,  hark  in 
thine  ear— see  that  he  escapes  thee  not — there  is  more  in  him  than  seems. 
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3rr>u  with  tiM  UcB  4>f  m J  lady'«  boddioe.  Gk>  to  —  keep  jour  eyes  open  m:1 
jiuir  mouihe  shut—  drink  Iom  and  I<x^  sharper  about  you ;  or  I  will  plaoa 
yiiur  hu|;e  stomachs  on  saoh  short  iillowanee,  as  would  pinch  that  of  • 
patient  Sootcbman.'' 

The  yoemen,  abashed  and  mortified,  withdrew  to  their  post,  and  NeTilli 
was  beginning  to  semonstrate  with  hie  master  upon  the  risk  of  passing  ovsr 
thus  slightly  their  negligence  upon  their  duty,  and  the  propriety  of  an  ex- 
ample in  a  case  so  peculiarly  aggravated  as  the  permitting  one  so  saspieions 
as  the  marabout  to  approach  within  dagger's  len^h  of  his  nerson,  when 
Richard  interrupted  him  with  *'  Speak  not  of  it,  Neville— wonlast  thou  have 
me  avenge  a  petty  risk  to  myself  more  severely  than  the  loss  of  England's 
banner  ?  It  has  been  stolen— stolen  by  a  thief,  or  delivered  up  by  a  traitor, 
and  no  blood  has  been  shed  for  it. — my  sable  friend,  thou  art  an  expounder 
of  mysteries,  saith  the  illustrious  Safdan  —  now  would  I  give  thee  thine 
own  weight  in  gold,  if,  by  raising  one  still  blacker  than  thyself,  or  by  what 
other  means  thou  wilt,  thou  couldst  show  me  the  thief  who  did  mine  honour 
that  wrong.     What  say'st  thou  ?  ha !'' 

The  youth  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered  only  that  imperfect  sound 

S roper  to  his  melancholy  condition,  then  folded  his  arms,  looked  on  the 
Line  with  an  eye  of  intalli^noe,  and  nodded  in  answer  to  his  question. 

*' llow  I"  saia  Richard,  with  joyful  impatience.  "Wilt  thou  undertake 
to  make  discovery  in  this  matter?" 

The  Nubian  slave  repeated  the  same  motion. 

'*  But  how  shall  we  understand  each  other  V  said  the  King.  —  **  Canst 
thou  write,  good  fellow  V* 

The  slave  again  nodded  in  assent. 

"  Give  him  writing-tools,''  said  the  King.  '*  They  were  readier  in  my 
father's  tent  than  mine  —  but  they  be  somewhere  about,  if  this  soorohing 
climate  hath  not  dried  up  the  ink.  —  Why,  this  fellow  is  a  jewel — a  black 
diamond,  Neville." 

**  So  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  Neville,  '*  if  I  might  speak  my  poor  mind, 
it  were  ill  dealing  in  this  ware.  This  man  must  be  a  wisard,  and  wisards 
deal  with  the  Enemy,  who  hath  most  interest  to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat, 
and  bring  dissension  into  our  councils,  and " 

'*  Peace,  Neville,"  said  Richard.  '*  Hollo  to  your  northern  hound  when 
be  is  close  on  the  haunch  of  the  deer,  and  hope  to  recall  him,  but  seek  not 
to  stop  Plantagenet  when  he  hath  hope  to  retrieve  his  honour." 

The  slave,  who  during  this  discussion  had  been  writing,  in  which  art  he 
seemed  skilful,  now  arose,  and  pressing  what  he  had  written  to  his  brow, 
prostrated  himself  as  usual,  ere  ne  delivered  it  into  the  King's  bands.  The 
scroll  was  in  French,  sithough  their  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  coaducted 
by  Richard  in  the  lingua  Franca. 

"  To  Richard,  the  conquering  and  invincible  King  of  England,  this  from 
the  humblest  of  his  slaves.  Mysteries  are  the  sealed  caskets  of  Heaven, 
but  wisdom  may  devise  means  to  open  the  lock.  Were  your  slave  stationed 
where  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host  were  made  to  pass  before  liim  in 
j^rder,  doubt  nothing,  that  if  he  who  did  the  injury  whereof  my  King  com- 
plains shall  be  among  the  number,  he  may  be  made  manifest  in  his  iniquity, 
though  it  be  hidden  under  seven  veils." 


' 
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'•"My  15«ge,"  said  Neville,  with  the  frankness  of  an  Endish  baron,  •*  beware* 
What  work  jou  begin.  Here  is  the  concord  of  our  holy  league  unexpectedly 
renewed  —  will  you,  upon  such  suspicions  as  a  negro  slave  can  inst*!,  teai'  • 
open  wounds  so  lately  closed — or  will  you  use  the  solemn  profession, 
adopted  for  the  reparation  of  your  honour,  and  the  establishment  of  una- 
nimity amongst  the  discording  princes,  as  the  means  of  again  finding  out 
new  cause  of  offence,  or  reviving  ancient  quarrels  ?  It  were  scarce  too  strong 
to  say,  this  were  a  breach  of  the  declaration  your  Grace  made  to  the  assem* 
bled  Council  of  the  Crusade." 

**  Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting  him,  "  thy  zeal  makes  thee 
presumptuous  and  unmannerly.  I^everdid  I  promise  to  abstain  from  taking 
whatever  means  were  most  promising,  to  discover  the  infamous  author  of 
t^e  attack  on  my  honour.  Ere  I  had  done  so,  I  would  have  'renounced  my 
kingdont — my  life.  All  my  declarations  were  under  this  necessary  and 
absolute  qualification ;  —  onfy,  if  Austria  had  stepped  forth  and  owned  the 
it^ury  like  a  man,  I  proffered,  fbr  the  sake  of  Christendom,  to  have  forgiveo 
Arm."   • 

"  But,"  continued  the  baron,  anxiously,  •*  what  hope  that  this  jnggling 
ffla^e  of  Saladin  will  not  palter  with  your  Grace  ?'* 

"Peace,  Neville,"  said  the  King;  '*thou  think'st  thyself  mighty  wisej 
and  art  but  a  fool.  Mind  thou  my  charge  touching  this  fellow — '^ere  ia 
more  in  him  than  thy  Westmoreland  wit  can  fathom.  —  And  then,  swart 
and  silent,  prepare  to  perform  the  feat  thou  hast  promised,  and,  by  the 
word  of  a  King,  thou  shalt  choose  thine  own  recompense.  —  Lo,  he  writes 
again." 

The  nuite  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to  the  King,  with  the  same 
form  as  before,  another  slip  of  paper,  containing  these  words.—"  The  will 
of  the  King  ie  the  law  to  his  slave— nor  doth  it  become  him  to  ask  guerdicm 
for  discharge  of  his  devoir." 

*•  €ruerdon  and  devoir  t"  said  the  King,  interrupting  himself  as  he  read^ 
and  speaking  to  Neville  in  the  English  tongue- with  some  emphasis  on  the 
words, — *•  These  Eastern  people  will  profit  by  the  Crusaders  —  they  are  ao^ 
quiring  the  language  of  chivalry  I— And  see,  Neville,  how  discomposed  tha* 
fellow  looks — were  it  not  for  his  colour,  he  would  blush.  I  should  not  think 
it  strange  if  he  understood  what  I  say  —  they  are  perilous  linguists." 

*•  The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  your  Grace's  eye,"  said  Neville ;  "it  is 
notbing  more." 

•*  Well,  but,"  continued  the  King,  striking  the  paper  with  his  finger,  as 
he  proceeded,  "  this  bold  'scroll  proceeds  to  say,  that  our  trusty  mute  is 
charged  with  a  message  from  Saladin  to  the  Lady  E(£th  Plantagenet,  and 
cra'^es  means  and* opportunity  to  deliver  it.  What  think'st  thou  of  a  request 
BO  modest — ha  I  Neville?" 

•*  I  cannot  say,"  said  Neville.  "  how  such  freedom  may  relish  with  your 
Qrace ;  but  the  lease  of  the  messenger's  neck  would  be  a  short  one,  who 
should  carry  such  a  request  to  the  Soldan  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty." 

"  Nay,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  covet  none  of  his  sunburnt  beauties,"  said 
Richard ;  "  and  for  punishing  this  fellow  for  discharging  his  master's 
errand,  and  that  when  he  has  just  saved  my  life  —  methmks  it  were  some^ 
«hin<r  fnn  Miimmnrv.     I'll  tell  thpp.  Neville,  a  sficret  —  for    although  our 
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part  of  my  ro^-al  function,  smce  I  can  neither  punish  men  nor  reward  them. 
Until  the  influence  of  this  disqualifying  planet  be  passed  away,  I  will  say 
nothing  concerning  the  request  of  this  our  sable  attendant,  save  that  it  i« 
an  unusually  bold  one,  and  that  his  best  chance  of  finding  grace  in  our 
eyes  will  be,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  discovery  which  he  proposes  to 
achieve  in  our  behalf.  Meanwhile,  Neville,  do  thou  look  well  to  him,  and 
let  him  be  honourably  cared  for. — And  hark  thee  once  more,"  be  said,  in  a 
low  whisper,  **  seek  out  yonder  hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  bring  him  to  me 
forthwith,  be  he  saint  or  savage,  madman  or  sane.  Let  me  see  him  pri- 
vately." 

Neville  retired  from  the  tent,  signing  to  the  Nubian  to  follow  him,  and 
much  surprised  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  especially  at  the  un- 
Dsual  demeanour  of  the  King.  In  general,  no  task  was  so  easy  as  to  dis- 
cover Richard's  immediate  course  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  though  it 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  difficult  to  calculate  its  duration ;  for  no  weather- 
eock  obeyed  the  changing  wind  more  readily,  than  the  King  his  gusts  of 
passion.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  manner  seemed  unusually  con- 
strained and  mysterious,  nor  was  it  easy  to  guess  whether  displeasure  or 
kindness  predominated  in  his  conduct  towards  his  new  dependant,  or  in  th« 
looks  witn  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  regarded  him.  The  residy  service 
which  the  King  had  rendered  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  the  Nubian's 
wound,  might  seem  to  balance  the  obligation  conferred  on  him  by  the  slave, 
when  be  intercepted  the  blow  of  the  assassin ;  but  it  seemed,  as  a  much 
longer  account  remained  to  be  arranged  between  them,  that  the  Monarch 
was  doubtful  whether  the  settlement  might  leave  him,  upon  the  whole, 
debtor  or  creditor,  and  that,  therefore,  be  assumed,  in  the  meantime,  a 
neutral  demeanour,  which  might  suit  with  either  character.  As  for  the 
Nubian,  by  whatever  means  he  had  acquired  the  art  of  writing  the  £uro- 

{>ean  languages,  the  King  remained  convinced  that  the  English  tongue  at 
east  was  unknown  to  him,  since  having  watched  him  closely  during  the  last 
part  of  the  interview,  he  conceived  it  impossible  for  any  one  understanding 
a  conversation,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject,  to  have  so  completelj 
avoided  the  apppearance  of  taking  an  interest  in  it. 
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Who**  thereT— Approach— tia  kindly  done— 
My  leara'd  physicum  and  a  friend. 

Sm  EUBTAOB  Gbit. 

Our  narrative  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  previous  to  the  incidents 
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Id  bipfi  by  bis  conductor,  and,  hiding  bis  face  betwixt  -his  hands,  groaned 
heavily,  as  if  his  heart  was  on  the  point  of  bursting.  The  physician  hearo 
him,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  his  numerous  domestics  to  prepare  for  their 
departure  the  next  morning  before  daybreak,  and,  moved  with  compassion, 
interrupted  his  occupation,  to  sit  down  cross-legged,  by  the  side  of  hit 
coucb,  and  administer  comfort  according  to  the  Oriental  manner. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "be  of  good  comfort — for  what  sayeth  the  poet— 
'It  is  better  that  a  man  nhould  be  the  servant  of  a  kind  master,  than  be  the 
slave  of  his  own  wild  passions.'  Again,  be  of  good  courage;  because, 
whereas  Ysouf  Ben  Yagoube  was  sold  to  a  King  by  his  brethren,  even  to 
Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  thy  king  hath,  on  the  other  hand,  bestowed  the« 
on  one  who  will  he  to  thee  as  a  brother." 

Sir  Kenneth  made  an  effort  to  thank  the  Hakim,  but  his  heart  was  tot 
full,  and  the  indistinct  sounds  which  accompanied  his  abortive  attempts  to 
reply,  induced  the  kind  physician  to  desist  from  his  premature  endeavoun 
at  consolation.  He  left  his  new  domestic,  or  guest,  in  quiet,  to  indulge  his 
Sorrows,  and  having  commanded  all  the  necessary  preparations  fur  their 
departure  on  the  morning,  sat  down  upon  the  carpet  of  the  tent,  and  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  moderate  repast.  After  he  had  thus  refreshed  himself, 
similar  viands  were  offered  to  the  Scottish  Knight ;  but  though  the  slaves 
let  him  understand  that  the  next  day  would  be  far  advanced  ere  they  would 
halt  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment.  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  overcome  the 
disgust  which  he  felt  against  swallowing  any  nourishment,  and  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  taste  nothing,  saving  a  draught  of  cold  water. 

He^w^as  awake,  long  after  his  Arab  host  had  performed  his  usual  devo- 
tions, and  betaken  himself  to  his  repose,  nor  bad  sleep  visited  him  at  the 
hour  of  midnight,  when  a  movement  took  place  among  the  domestics,  which, 
though  attended  with  no  speech,  and  very  little  noise,  made  hiiu  aware  they 
were  loading  the  camels  and  preparing  for  departure.  In  the  course  of 
these  preparations,  the  last  person  who  was  disturbed,  excepting  the  physi- 
cian himself,  was  the  Knight  of  Scotland,  whom,  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  sort  of  major-domo,  or  master  of  the  household,  acquainted  that  he 
must  arise.  He  did  so,  without  farther  answer,  and  followed  him  into  the 
moonlight,  where  stood  the  camels,  most  of  which  were  already  loaded,  and 
one  only  remained  kneeling  until  its  burden  should  be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  camels  stood  a  number  of  horses  ready  bridled  and 
saddled,  and  the  Hakim  himself,  coming  forth,  mounted  on  one  of  them 
with  as  much  agility  as  the  grave  decorum  of  his  character  permitted,  and 
directed  another,  which  he  pointed  out,  to  be  led  towards  Sir  Kenneth.  An 
English  officer  was  in  attendance,  to  escort  them  through  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  to  ensure  their  leaving  it  in  safety,  and  all  was  ready  for 
their  departure.  The  pavilion  which  they  had  left,  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
struck  with  singular  despatch,  and  the  tent-poles  and  coverings  composed 
the  burden  of  the  last  camel — when  the  physician,  pronouncing  solemnly 
the  verse  of  the  Koran,  "God  be  our  guide,  and  Mohammed  our  protector 
in  the  desert  as  in  the  watered  field,''  the  whole  cavalcade  was  instantly  in 
motion. 

In  traversing  the  camp,  they  were  challenged  by  the  various  sentinels 
who  maintainprl  trnard  there,  and  suffered  to  proceed  in  silence,  or  with  a 
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renowu.  And  the  tented  dwellings  of  chivalrj,  of  Chrisiianiity,  and^-of  Edkh 

Plantagenet. 

The  Hakim,  who  rode  by  his  side,  observed,  in  his  usual  tone  of  senten- 
tious consolation  —  **  It  is  unwise  to  look  back  when  the  journey  lieth  for- 
ward ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  horse  of  the  knight  made  such  a  perilous 
stumble,  as  threatened  to  add  a  practical  moral  to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was  compelled  by  this  hint  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
management  of  his  steed,  which  more  than  once  required  the  assistance  and 
support  of  the  check-bridle,  although,  in  other  respects,  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  at  once,  and  active,  than  the  ambling  pace  at  which  the  animal 
(which  was  a  mare)  proceeded. 

'*  The  conditions  of  that  horse,"  observed  the  sententious  physician,  "  are 
like  those  of  human  fortune ;  seeing  that  amidst  his  most  swift  and  easy 
pace,  the  rider  must  guard  himself  against  a  fall,  and  that  it  is  when  pro»- 
perity  is  at  the  highest,  that  our  prudence  should  be  awake  and  vigilant  ta 
prevent  misfortune." 

The  overloaded  appetite  loathes  even  the  honeycomb,  and  it  is  scarce  a 
wonder  that  the  knight,  mortified  and  harassed  with  misfortunes  and  abas^ 
mcnt,  became  something  impatient  of  hearing  his  misery  made,  at  every 
turn,  the  ground  of  proverbs  and  apothegms,  however  just  and  apposite. 

**  Methinks,"  he  said,  rather  peevishly,  /*  I  wanted  no  additional  illustra- 
tion of  the  instability  of  fortune  —  though  I  would  thank  thee.  Sir  Hakim, 
for  thy  choice  of  a  steed  for  me,  would  the  jade  but  stumble  so  effectually 
as  at  once  to  break  my  neck  and  her  own." 

"My  brother,"  answered  the  Arab  sage,  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
"  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish.  Thou  say'st  in  thy  heart,  that  the 
sage  should  have  given  you,  as  his  guest,  the  younger  and  better  horse,  and 
reserved  the  old  one  for  himself;  but  know,  that  the  defects  of  the  older 
steed  may  be  compensated  by  the  energies  of  the  young  rider,  whereas  the 
violence  of  the  young  horse  requires  to  be  moderated  by  the  cold  temper  of 
the  older." 

So  spoke  the  sage ;  but  neither  to  this  observation  did  Sir  Kenneth  return 
Mxiy  answer  which  could  lead  to  a  continuance  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  physician,  wearied,  perhaps,  of  administering  comfort  to  one  who  would 
not  be  comforted,  signed  to  one  of  his  retinue. 

*'  Hassan,"  he  said,  **  hast  thou  nothing  wherewith  to  beguile  the  way  ?" 

Hassan,  story-teller  and  poet  by  profession,  spurred  up,  upon  this  sum* 
mons,  to  exercise  his  calling.  —  **  Lord  of  the  palace  of  life,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  physician,  **  thou,  before  whom  the  angel  Azrael  spreadeth  his 
wings  for  flight — thou,  wiser  than  Solimaun  Ben  Daoud,  upon  whose  signet 
was  inscribed  the  rbal  name  which  controls  the  spirits  of  the  elementff-^ 
forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  while  thou  travellest  upon  the  track  of  benevolence, 
bearing  healing  and  hope  wherever  thou  comest,  thine  own  course  should 
be  saddened  for  lack  of  the  tale  and  of  the  song.  Behold,  while  thy  servant 
is  at  thy  side,  he  will  pour  forth  the  treasures  of  his  memory,  as  the  foun> 
tain  scndeth  her  stream  beside  the  pathway,  for  the  refreshment  of  him  thai 
walketh  thereon." 

After  this  exordium,  Hassan  uplifted  his  voice,  and  began  a  tale  of  love 
and  magic,  intermixed  with  feats  of  warlike  achievement,  and  ornamented 
with  abundant  quotations  from  the  Persian  poets,  with  whose  compositions 
'ihe  orator  seemed  familiar.     The  retinue  of  the  physician,  such  excepted 
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inflftM  and  ni«iai>horical  language,  bow  yet  a  strone  reaemblano^  to  the 
'?™*?V<»  ^^  ckivalry,  then  so  fashMinable  in  Eun»pe.  But  as  matters  stoMi 
^^L?  a"^*  ^-^  ^*^  scarcely  even  Bennible  that  a  man  in  the  centre  of  the  oa 
Talcade  recited  and  sung,  in  a  l(»w  tone,  for  nearly  two  hours,  modulating 
Bi8  voice  to  tlie  various  moods  of  passion  introduced  into  the  tale,  and  re- 
ceiving, in  return,  now  low  murmurs  of  applause,  now  muttered  expressions 
ot  wonder,  now  sighs  and  tears,  and  sometimes,  what  it  was  far  more  difli* 
cult  to  extract  from  such  an  audience,  a  tribute  of  smiles,  and  even  langhter. 

During  the  recitation,  the  attention  of  the  exile,  however  abstracted  by 
His  own  deep  aorrow,  was  occasionally  awakened  by  the  low  wail  of  a  dog, 
secured  m  a  wicker  enclosure  suspended  on  one  of  the  camels,  which,  as  an 
experienced  wo«»d8man,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  recognising  to  be  that  of  hit 
own  faithful  hound ;  and  from  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  animal,  he  had  no 
Joubt  that  he  waa  sensible  of  bis  naaster's  vicinity,  and,  in  his  way,  invoking 
nis  assistance  for  liberty  and  rescue. 

"  Alas  I  poor  Boswal,"  he  said,  "  thou  oallest  for  aid  and  sympathy  upon 
•ne  in  stricter  bondage  than  thou  thyself  art.  I  will  not  seem  to  heed  the«, 
Qt  return  thy  affection,  since*it  would  serve  but  to  load  our  parting  with  yet 
more  bitterness.''  r         o  ^ 

Thus  passad  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  space  of  dim  hazy  dawn,  which 
torms  the  twilight  of  a  Syrian  morning.  But  when  the  very  first  line  of 
the  sun's  disk  began  to  rise  above  the  level  horiaon,  and  when  the  very  first 
tevel  ray  shot  glimmering  in  dew  along  the  surface  of  the  desert,  which  th« 
travellers  had  now  attained,  the  sonorous  voice  of  £1  Hakim  himself  over- 
powered and  cut  short  the  narrative  of  the  tale-teller,  which  he  caused  to 
resound  along  the  sands  the  solemn  summons,  which  the  mueszins  thundet 
at  morning  from  the  minaret  of  every  mosque. 

"To  prayer  I—to  prayer  I  God  is  the  one  God.— To  prayer  I— to  prayer  I 
^ohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God.— To  prayer— to  prayer  1  Time  is  flying 
irom  you,— To  prayer— to  prayer  I    Judgment  is  drawing  nigh  to  you." 

in  an  instant  each  Moslem  cast  himself  from  his  horse,  turned  his  faco 
towards  Mecca,  and  performed  with  sand  an  imitation  of  those  ablutions, 
wnich  were  elsewhere  required  to  be  made  with  water,  while  each  indi- 
vioual,  in  brief  but  fervent  ejaculations,  recommended  himself  to  the  caroj 
and  ins  sms  to  the  forgiveness,  of  God  and  the  Prophet.  Even  Sir  Kenneth, 
wnosereason  at  once  and  prejudices  were  oiended  by  seeing  his  companions 
engaged  m  that  which  he  considered  as  an  act  of  idolatry,  could  not  help 
respecting  the  sincerity  of  their  misguided  seal,  and  being  stimulated  by 
tbexr  fervour  t^  apply  supplications  to  Heaven  in  a  purer  form,  wondering 
meanwhile,  what  i^w-born  feelings  could  teach  him  to  accompany  in  prayer, 
though  vrith  varied  invocation,  those  very  Saracens,  whose  heathenish  wor- 
ship  he  had  conceived  a  crime  dishonourable  to  the  land  in  which  high 
miracles  had   been  wrought,  and  where  the  day-star  of  redemption  hSd 

effect  in  eomposiog  the  **?'^  *^'!Tu"5  ^''«'?"'  1"'^'  ""f  k*"*  ""  " •U*' 

to  the  throne  of  the    Iv   1  he  «noere  and  earnest  approach  of  the  ChriBtwo 
«...  . .       ,       -''-lllllirht.v  b>a^.h«a  the  bcatL  lAoaan  nf  natience  undnr 
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,  M'lan^hile,  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  their  saddles,  and  eontinoed 
their  route,  and  the  tale-teller,  Hassan,  resumed  the  thread  of  his  narratiye; 
but  it  was  no  longer  to  the  sarme  attentive  audience.  A  horseman,  who  had 
ascended  some  high  ground  on  the  right  hand  of  the  little  column,  had 
returned  on  a  speedy  gallop  to  £1  Hakim,  and  communicated  with  him. 
Four  or  five  more  cavaliers  had  then  been  despatched,  and  the  little  baud, 
which  might  consist  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  began  to  follow  them 
with  their  eyes,  as  men  from  whose  gestures,  and  advance  or  retreat,  they 
were  to  augur  good  or  evil.  Hassan,  finding  his  audience  inattentive,  or 
being  himself  attracted  by  the  dubious  appearances  on  the  flank,  stinted  in 
bis  song;  and  the  march  became  silent,  save  when  a  camel-driver  called  out 
to  his  patient  charge,  or  some  anxious  follower  of  the  Hakim  communicated 
with  his  next  neighbour,  in  a  hurried  and  low  whisper. 

This  suspense  continued  until  they  had  rounded  a  ridge,  composed  of 
hillocks  of  sand,  which  concealed  from  their  main  body  the  object  that  had 
created  this  alarm  among  their  scouts.  Sir  Kenneth  could  now  see,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  dark  object  moving  rapidly  on  the -bosom  of 
the  desert,  which  his  experienced  eye  reoogmsed  for  a  party  of  cavalry, 
much  superior  to  their  own  in  numbers,  and,  from  the  thick  and  frequent 
flashes  which  flung  back  the  level  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  it  was  plain  that 
these  were  Europeans  in  their  complete  panonly. 

The  anxious  looks  whicUthe  horsemen  of  £1  Hakim  now  cast  upon  their 
leader,  seemed  to  indicate  deep  apprehension  ;  while  be,  with  gravity  as 
undisturbed  as  when  he  called  his  followers  to  prayer,  detached  two  of  his 
best-mounted  cavaliers,  with  instructions  to  approach  as  closely  as  prudence 
permitted  to  these  travellers  of  the  desert,  and  observe  more  minutely  their 
numbers,  their  character,  and,  if  possible,  their  purpose.  The  approach  of 
danger,  or  what  was  feared  as  such,  was  like  a  stimulating  draught  to  one 
in  apathy,  and  recalled  Sir  Kenneth  to  himself  and  his  situation. 

"  What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  horsemen,  for  such  they  seem  V  he 
said  to  the  Hakim. 

**  Fear  I"  said  £1  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  disdainfully  —  **  The  sage 
fears  nothing  but  Heaven  —  but  ever  expects  from  wicked  men  the  worsil 
which  they  can  do." 

"  They  are  Christians,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  *'and  it  is  the  time  of  trace—' 
why  should  you  fear  a  breach  of  faith  ?" 

**They  are  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the  Temple,"  answered  £1  Hakim, 
**  whose  vow  limits  them  to  know  neither  truce  nor  faith  with  the  worshify* 
pers  of  Islam.  May  the  prophet  blight  them,  both  root,  branch,  and  twig  1 
—•Their  peace  is  war,  and  their  faith  is  falsehood.  Other  invaders  of  Pales- 
tine have  their  times  and  moods  of  courtesy.  The  Lion  Richard  will  spare 
when  he  has  conquered  —  the  eagle  Philip  will  close  his  wing  when  he  has 
stricken  a  prey — even,  the  Austrian  bear  will  sleep  when  he  is  gorged ;  but 
this  horde  of  ever-hungry  wolves  know  neither  pause  nor  satiety  in  their 
rapine.  See'st  thou  not  that  they  are  detaching  a  party  from  their  main 
body,  and  that  they  take  an  eastern  direction  ?  Yon  are  their  pages  and 
squires,  whom  they  train  up  in  their  accursed  mysteries,  and  whom,  as 
lighter  mounted,  they  send  to  cut  us  off  from  our  watering-place.  But  thej 
Will  be  disappointed ;  I  know  the  war  of  the  dBsert  yet  better  than  they." 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  principal  officer,  and  his  whole  demeanour 
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I  Imt^o^od  to  fight  or  fall  — on  their  banner  gleanm  the  eign  of  oar  mo«i 
messed  redemption —I  cannot  flj  from  the  Cross  in  company  with  the 

"  Fool !"  said  tbo  Hakim  ;  "  their  first  action  would  he  to  do  thee  to  death, 
^^:.Vc  *^"^  '^  conceal  their  breach  of  the  truce." 

1  u  'u*^  ^  ™"*'  ^^®  ™y  chance,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth;  "but  1  weai 
not  tbe  bonds  of  the  infidels  an  instant  longer  than  I  can  cast  them  fron- 


me. 


Then  will  I  compel  thee  to  follow  me."  said  El  Hakim. 
Compel l"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  angrily.     "Wert  thou  not  my  bem 
iMtor,  or  one  who  has  showed  will  to  be  such,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  U 
1  L*^     •   "*^®  I  owe  the  freedom  of  these  hands,  which  thou  mightest  have 
loaded  with  fetters,  I  would  show  thee  that,  unarmed  as  1  am,  compulsion 
would  be  no  easy  task." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  replied  the  Arabian  physician.  "  we  lose  time  even 
When  It  is  becoming  precious." 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  uttc- red  a  loud  and  shrill  cry,  as  a 
signal  to  those  of  his  retinue,  who  instantly  dispersed  themselves  on  the 
K  u*^^  desert,  in  as  many  different  directions  as  a  chaplet  of  beads 
when  the  string  is  broken.  Sir  Kenneth  had  no  time  to  note  what  ensued ; 
tor,  at  the  same  instant,  the  Hakim  seized  the  rein  of  his  steed,  and  puttine 
i»i8  own  to  its  mettle,  both  sprung  forth  at  once  with  the  suddenness  of 
iight,  and  at  a  pitch  of  velocity  which  almost  deprived  the  Scottish  knight 
ot  the  power  of  respiration,  and  left  hiui  absolutely  incapable,  had  he  been 
aesirous,  to  have  checked  the  career  of  his  guide.  Practised  as  Sir  Kenneth 
was  in  horsemanship  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  speediest  horse  he  had 
ever  mounted  wjus  a  tortoise  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  Arabian  sage. 
Ihey  spurned  the  sand  from  behind  them  —  they  seemed  to  devour  the  de- 
wrt  before  them  —  miles  flew  away  with  minutes,  and  yet  their  strength 
Beemed  unabated,  and  their  respiration  as  free  as  when  they  first  started 
upon  the  wonderful  race.  The  motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed 
more  hke  flying  through  the  air  than  riding  on  the  earth,  and  was  attended 
With  no  unpleasant  sensation,  save  the  awe  naturally  felt  by  one  who  is 
moving  at  such  astonishing  speed,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned 
by  their  passing  through  the  air  so  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  after  ah  hour  of  this  portentous  motion,  and  when  all 
fiumaa  pursuit  was  far,  far  behind,  that  the  Hakim  at  length  relaxed  his 
speed,  and  slackening  the  pace  of  the  horses  into  a  hand  gallop,  began,  in 
a  voice  as  composed  and  even  as  if  he  had  been  walking  for  the  last  hour,  a 
?*?f^r*  *^P0"  the  excellence  of  his  coursers  to  the  Scot,  who,  breathless, 
half  blind,  half  deaf,  and  altogether  giddy,  from  the  rapidity  of  this  singular 
ride,  hardly  comprehended  the  words  which  flowed  so  freely  from  his  com- 
p&moQ. 

"These  horses,"  he  said,  "are  of  the  breed  called  the  Winged,  equal  in 
speed  to  aught  excepting  the  Borak  of  the  prophet.  They  are  fed  on  the 
golden  barley  of  Yemen,  mixed  with  spices,  and  with  a  small  portion  of 
dried  sheep's  flesh.  Kings  have  given  provinces  to  possess  them,  and  their 
age  IS  active  as  their  youth.  Thou,  Nazarene,  art  the  first,  save  a  true  be- 
liever, that  ever  had  beneath  his  loins  one  of  this  noble  race,  a  gift  of  the 
prophet  himself  to  the  blessed  Ali,  his  kinsman  and  lieutenant,  well  called 
the  Lion  of  God.  Time  lays  his  touch  so  lightly  on  these  generous  steeds, 
that  the  mare  on  which  thou  sittest  has  seen  five  times  five  years  pass  over 
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when  -hey  Had  toiled  fetlock-deep  hi  the  desert  for  one-twentieth  pftftof  tlid 
•pace  wbicli  the^e  brave  steeds  have  left  behind  them,  withv^nt  one  thick 
pant,  or  a  drop  of  moisture  upon  their  sleek  and  velvet  coats  V 

The  Scottish  knight,  who  had  now  begun  to  recover  his  breath  and  powers 
of  attention,  could  not  help  acknowledging  in  his  heart  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  these  Eastern  warriors  in  a  race  of  animals,  alike  proper  for 
advance  or  retreat,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  level  and  sandy  deserti 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  augment  the  pride  of  the 
Moslem  by  acquiescing  in  his  proud  claim  of  superiority,  and  therefore 
Buffered  the  conversation  to  drop,  and  looking  around  him,  could  now,  at 
the  more  moderate  pace  at  which  they  moved,  distinguish  that  he  was  in  li 
country  not  unknown  to  him. 

The  blighted  borders,  and  sullen  vraters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ragged  and 
precipitous  chain  of  mountains  arising  on  the  left,  the  two  or  three  palms 
clustered  together^  forming  tlie  single  green  speck  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waste  wilderness, — objects  which,  once  seen,  were  scarcely  to  be  forgotten, 
—  showed  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  they  were  approaching  the  fountain  called 
the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  interview,  on  & 
former  occasion,  with  the  Saracen  Emir  Sheerkohf,  or  Ilderim.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  checked  their  horses  beside  the  spring,  and  the  Hakim  invited 
Sir  Kenneth  to  descend  from  horseback,  and  repose  himself  as  in  a  place 
of  safety.  They  unbridled  their  steeds,  £1  Hakim  observing  that  farther 
care  of  them  was  unnecessary,  since  they  would  be  speedily  joined  by  some 
of  the  best  mounted  among  his  slaves,  who  would  do  what  farther  wad 
needful. 

"  Meantime,"  he  said,  spreading  some  food  on  the  grass,  **  eat  and  drink, 
and  be  not  discouraged.  Fortune  may  raise  up  or  abase  the  ordinary  mor^ 
tal,  but  the  sage  and  the  soldier  should  have  minds  beyond  her  control/' 

The  Scottish  knight  endeavoured  to  testify  his  thanks  by  showing  himself 
docile ;  but  though  he  strove  to  eat  out  of  complaisance,  the  singular  con* 
trast  between  his  present  situation,  and  that  which  he  had  occupied  on  the 
same  spot,  when  the  envoy  of  princes,  and  the  victor  in  combat,  came  Uke 
a  cloud  over  his  mind,  and  fasting,  lassitude,  and  fatigue,  oppressed  his 
bodily  powers.  El  Hakim  examined  his  hurried  pulse,  his  red  and  inflamed 
eye,  bis  heated  hand,  and  his  shortened  respiration. 

**  The  mind,"  he  said,  "  grows  wise  by  watching,  but  her  sister  the  body, 
of  coarser  materials,  needs  the  support  of  repose.  Thou  most  sleep ;  and 
that  thou  mayest  do  so  to  refreshment,  thou  must  take  a  draught  mingled 
with  this  elixir." 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial,  cased  in  silver  filigree-work, 
and  dropped  into  a  little  golden  drinking-cup  a  small  portion  of  a  dark- 
coloured  fluid. 

'*  This,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  those  productions  which  Allah  hath  dent  on 
earth  for  a  blessing,  though  man's  weakness  and  wickedness  have  some- 
times converted  it  into  a  curse.  It  is  powerful  as  the  wine-cup  of  the  Naza* 
renc  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the  sleepless  eye,  and  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
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pfwmtwd  repom.  Sleep  cftme  not  «t  firnt,  but  in  her  stead  a  train  of  pleas- 
^'^K  7®t  not  rousing  or  awakening  sensations.  A  state  ensned,  in  which. 
***"  J**^8cious  of  his  own  identity  and  his  own  condition,  the  knight  fei 
eoahled  to  consider  them  not  only  without  nhirm  and  sorrow,  but  as  com 
lK)8edly  as  he  might  have  viewed  the  story  of  his  misfortunes  acted  upon  a 
■tags,  or  rather  as  a  disembodied  spirit  might  regard  the  transactions  of 
Its  past  existence.  From  this  state  of  repose,  amounting  almost  to  apath} 
respecting  the  past»  his  thoughts  were  carried  forward  to  the  future,  which, 
m  spite  of  all  that  existed  to  overcloud  the  prospect,  elittered  with  such 
hues,  as  under  much  happier  auspices  his  unstimulated  ima^nation  had 
not  been  able  to  produce,  even  in  its  most  exalted  state.  Liberty,  fame, 
successfnl  love,  appeared  to  be  the  certain,  and  not  very  distant  prospect, 
of  the  enslaved  exile,  the  dishonoured  knif  ht,  even  of  the  despairing  lover, 
who  had  placed  his  hopes  of  happiness  so  far  beyond  the  prospect  of  chance, 
in  her  wildest  possibilities,  serving  to  countenance  his  wishes.  Gradually 
as  the  iniellectual  sight  became  overclouded,  these  gay  visions  became  ob* 
ioare,  like  the  dying  hues  of  sunset,  until  they  were  at  last  lost  in  total 
ohlivion  ;  and  Sir  Kenneth  lay  extended  aft  the  feet  of  £1  Hakim,  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  but  for  his  deep  respiration,  as  inanimate  a  corpse,  ae  if  life  had 
aotaally  departed. 


^^/^ww^/w^^/^'^/wwww^^M^««AA^AAMMA«sAMA 


MmI  these  wild  iirenes  Enchantment  wotos  her  band, 
I'o  chauire  the  face  of  the  inyKleriiMM  laiid  ; 
Till  the  bewilUeriiiK  scenes  around  us  seem 
The  Tiriu  pruduetiona  of  a  feverish  dream. 

AsioLPHO,  a  Romanot. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awoke  from  his  long  and  profounl 
repose,  he  found   himself   in   circumstances  so   different  from   those  in 
which  he  had  hvin  down  to  sleep,  that  he  doubted  whether  he  was  not  still 
dreaming,  or  whether  the  scene  had  not  \^en  changed  by  magic.    Instead 
of  the  damp  grass,  he  lay  on  a  couch  of  more  than  Onental  luxury,  and 
some  kind  hands  had,  during  his  repose,  stripped  him  of  the  cassock  of 
chamois  which  he  wore  under  his  armour,  and  substituted  a  night  dress  of 
thfe  finest  linen,  and  a  loose  gown  of  silk.     He  had  been  canopied  only  by 
the  palm  trees  of  the  desert,  but  now  he  lay  beneath  a  silken  pavilion, 
which  biased  with  the  richest  colours  of  the  Chinese  loom,  while  a  slight 
curtain  of  gauze,  displayed  around  his  couch,  was  calculated  to  protect  his 
repose  from  the  insects,  to  which  he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  these 
elimates,  been  a  constant  and  passive  prey.     He  looked  around,  as  if  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  actually  awake,  and  all  that  fell  beneath  his 
W  partook  of  the  splendour  of  his  dormitory.     A  portable  bath  of  cedar, 
lined  with  silver,  was  ready  for  use,  and  steamed  with  the  odours  which 
had  l>een  used  in  nrAnArincr  \t     On  a  small  stand  of  ebony  beside  the 
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mu'H)  ei  'uiged  without  as  within  the  plaoe  of  his  repose.  These,  howevn; 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  in  their  place  he  found  a  Saracen  dress  of 
rich  inat*jriaU,  with  sabre  and  poniard,  and  all  befitting  an  emir  of  distino- 
tion.  He  was  able  to  suggest  no  inoti?e  to  himself  for  this  exuberance  of 
care,  excepting  a  suspicion  that  these  attentions  were  intended  to  shake  him 
in  his  religious  profession  ;  as  indeed  it  was  well  known  that  the  high  esteem 
of  the  European  knowledge  and  courage,  made  the  Soldan  unbounded  in 
his  gifts  to  those  who,  having  become  his  prisoners,  had  been  indtced  to 
take  the  turban.  Sir  Kenneth,  therefore,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  resolved 
to  set  all  such  snares  at  defiance ;  and  that  he  might  do  so  the  more  firmly, 
conscientiously  determined  to  avail  himself  as  m(3erately  as  possible  of  the 
attentions  and  luxuries  thus  liberally  heaped  upon  him.  Still,  however,  he 
felt  his  head  oppressed  and  sleepy,  and  aware,  too,  that  his  undress  was 
not  fit  for  appearing  abroad,  he  reclined  upon  the  couch,  and  was  again 
locked  in  the  arms  of  slumber. 

But  this  time  his  rest  was  not  unbroken ;  for  he  was  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  the  physician  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  inquiring  after  his  health, 
and  whether  he  had  rested  sufficiently. — *'  May  I  enter  your  tent;''  he  oon 
eluded,  *'  for  the  curtirfn  is  drawn  before  the  entrance.'' 

"  The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determined  to  show  that  he  was  not 
surprised  into  forgetfulness  of  his  own  condition,  *'  need  demand  no  per- 
mission to  enter  the  tent  of  the  slave." 

"  But  if  I  come  not  as  a  master  V*  said  El  Hakim,  still  without  entering. 

**  The  physician,"  answered  the  knight,  "  hath  free  access  to  the  bedside 
of  his  patient." 

"Neither  come  I  now  as  a  physician,"  replied  £1  Hakim;  "and  there- 
fore I  still  request  permission,  ere  I  oome  under  the  covering  of  thy  tent" 

"  Whoever  comes  as  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  *'  and  such  thou  hast 
hitherto  shown  thyself  to  me,  the  habitation  of  the  friend  is  ever  open  to 
him." 

**  Yet  once  again,"  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after  the  periphrastical  manner 
of  his  countrymen,  *'  supposing  that  I  come  not  as  a  friend  ?" 

'*  Gome  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Scottish  knight,  somewhat  impatient  of 
this  circumlocution, — *'  be  what  thou  wilt — thou  knowest  well  it  is  neither 
in  my  power  nor  my  inclination  to  refuse  thee  entrance." 

''  I  come,  then,"  said  £1  Hakim,  "  as  your  ancient  foe ;  but  a  fair  and  a 
generous  one." 

He  entered  as  he  spoke ;  and  when  he  stood  before  the  bedside  of  Sir 
Kenneth,  the  voice  continued  to  be  that  of  Adonbec  the  Arabian  physician, 
but  the  form,  dress,  and  features,  were  those  of  Ilderim.of  Kurdistan,  called 
Sheerkohf.  Sir  Kenneth  gased  upou  him,  as  if  he  expected  the  vision  to 
depart,  like  something  created  by  his  imagination. 

**  Doth  it  so  surprise  thee,"  said  Ilderini,  *'  and  thou  an  approved  warrior, 
to  see  that  a  soldier  knows  somewhat  of  the  art  of  healing? — I  say  to  thee, 
Nazarene,  that  an  accomplished  cavalier  should  know  how  to  dress  his 
Bt'^ed  as  well  as  bow  to  ride  him  ;  how  to  forge  his  sword  upon  the  stithy 
as  well  as  how  to  use  it  in  battle ;  how  to  burnish  his  arms,  as  well  as  how 
to  wear  them ;  and  above  all,  how  to  cure  wounds  as  well  as  how  to  inflict 
them." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repeatedly  shut  his  eyes,  and  while 

thov  KAmm'nA/l     r^l^^^A      *U^    :A C^U^    TI-Tl,:—      _:*L     U*        1 Til i_  _     J__t_ 
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*'Art  thoa  still  ao  much  sarprised,"  said  the  Emir,  "ftnd  hfttt  choa 
walked  in  the  world  with  such  little  observance,  as  to  wonder  that  men  ar9 
not  always  what  they  seem?  —  Thou  thyself — art  thou  what  thoo 
seemest  V* 

'*  No,  by  St  Andrew  I"  exclaimed  the  knight;  *'for  to  the  whole  Christian 
camp  I  seem  a  traitor,  and  I  know  myself  to  be  a  true  though  an  erring 
man/' 

**  Even  so  I  judged  thee,''  said  Ilderim,  '*  and  as  we  bad  eaten  salt  to 

f  ether,  I  deemed  myself  bound  to  rescue  thee  from  death  and  contumely.— 
(ut  wherefore  lie  you  still  on  your  couch,  since  the  sun  is  high  in  the  hea» 
Tens?  or  are  the  vestments  which  my  sumpternsamels  have  afforded  unworthy 
of  your  wearing  ?*' 

"  Not  unworthy,  surely,  but  unfitting  for  it,"  replied  the  Scot ;  "  give  me 
the  dress  of  a  slave,  noble  Ilderim,  and  I  will  don  it  with  pleasure ;  but  I 
cannot  brook  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  free  Eastern  warrior,  with  the  turban 
of  the  Mofjlem." 

"  Nazarene,"  answered  the  Emir,  "  thy  nation  so  easily  entertain  suspi* 
cion,  that  it  may  well  render  themselves  suspected.  Have  I  not  told  the« 
that  Saladin  desires  no  converts  saving  those  whom  the  holy  prophet  shall 
dispose  to  submit  themselves  to  his  law  ?  violence  and  bribery  are  alike 
alien  to  his  plan  for  extending  the  true  faith.  Hearken  to  me,  my  brother. 
When  the  blind  man  was  miraculously  restored  to  sight,  the  scales  dropped 
from  his  eyes  at  the  Divine  pleasure  —  think'st  thou  that  any  earthly  leech 
could  have  removed  them?  No.  Such  mediciner  might  have  tormented 
the  patient  with  his  instruments,  or  perhaps  soothed  him  with  his  balsams 
and  cordials,  but  dark  as  he  was  must  the  darkened  man  have  remained ; 
and  it  is  even  so  with  the  blindness  of  the  understanding.  If  there  be  those 
among  the  Franks,  who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  lucre,  have  assumed  the 
turban  of  the  Prophet,  and  followed  the  laws  of  Islam,  with  their  own  con- 
sciences be  the  blame.  Themselves  sought  out  the  bait — It  was  not  flung 
to  them  by  the  Soldan.  And  when  they  shall  hereafter  be  sentenced,  as 
hypocrites,  to  the  lowest  gulf  of  hell,  below  Christian  and  Jew,  magician 
and  idolater,  and  condemned  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Yacoun,  which  is 
the  heads  of  demons  —  to  themselves,  not  to  the  Soldan,  shall  their  guilt 
and  their  punishment  be  attributed.  Wherefore  wear,  without  doubt  or 
scrapie,  the  vesture  prepared  for  you,  since  if  you  proceed  to  the  camp  of 
Saladin,  your  own  native  dress  will  expose  you  to  troublesome  observation^ 
and  perhaps  to  insult.'' 

**ffl  go  U)  the  camp  of  Saladin?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  repeating  the  words 
of  the  Emir ;  *' Alas !  am  I  a  free  agent,  and  rather  must  I  nai  go  wherever 
your  pleasure  carries  me  ?" 

**  Thine  own  will  may  guide  thine  own  motions,"  said  the  Emir,  ^'as 
freely  as  the  wind  which  moveth  the  dust  of  the  desert  in  what  direction  it 
cbooseth.  The  noble  enemy  who  met,  and  well-nigh  mastered  my  sword, 
cannot  become  my  slave  like  him  who  has  crouched  beneath  it.  If  wealth 
and  power  would  tempt  thee  to  join  our  people,  I  could  ensure  thy  possess* 
ing  them ;  but  the  man  who  refused  the  lavours  of  the  Soldan  when  the  axe 
was  at  his  head,  will  not,  I  fear,  now  accept  them,  when  I  tell  him  he  has 
his  free  choice." 

''Complete  your  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "by  forbear- 
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'i  oBde«*itend  jon  not,"  ask}  Sir  Kenneth,  ooloariDg  alt«mffftel7,  it/A 
Mmliig  paie,  Mt  one  who  felt  that  the  cottTereation  was  taking  a  tone  of  tiM 
most  painful  delicacy. 

**  Not  understand  me  T'  exclaimed  the  Emir.  "  If  the  sight  I  saw  in  thfi 
tent  of  King  Richard  escaped  thine  oheerratton,  I  will  account  it  duller 
than  the  edge  of  a  buffoon's  wooden  falchion.  True,  thou  wert  under  sen- 
tence of  death  at  the  time ;  but,  in  my  case,  had  my  head  been  dropping 
from  the  trunk,  the  last  strained  glances  of  my  eyeballs  had  distinguished 
with  delight  such  a  vision  of  loTeliness,  and  the  bead  would  have  rolled 
itself  towards  the  incomparable  houris,  to  kiss  with  its  quivering  lips  the 
hem  of  their  vestments. — Yonder  roralty  of  England,  who  for  her  superior 
loveliness  deserves  to  be  Queen  of  the  universe  —  what  tenderness  in  her 
lllne  eye  1 — what  lustre  in  her  tresses  of  dishevelled  gold  I — ^By  the  tenth  of 
the  prophet,  I  scarce  think  that  the  houn  who  shall  present  to  me  the  dia- 
mond cup  of  immortality,  will  deserve  so  warm  a  caress !" 

*'  Saracen,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "  thou  speakest  of  the  wi^  of 
Richard  of  England,  of  whom  men  think  not  and  speak  not  as  a  woman  to 
he  won,  but  as  a  Queen  to  be  revered." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  I  had  forgotten  your  enpersti- 
tious  veneration  for  the  sex,  which  you  consider  rather  fit  to  be  wondered 
zk  and  worshipped,  than  weoed  and  possessed*  I  warrant,  since  thou  ex- 
actest  such  profound  respect  to  yonder  tender  piece  of  frailty,  whose  every 
motion,  step,  and  look,  bespeaks  her  very  woman,  lees  than  abeointe  adora* 
tion  must  not  be  yielded  to  her  of  the  dark  tresses,  and  nobly  speaking  eye 
Skt^  indeed,  I  will  allow,  hath  in  her  noble  port  and  majesUo  mien  some 
thing  at  once  pure  and  firm  —  yet  even  she,  when  pressed  by  opportunity 
and  a  forward  lover,  would,  I  warrant  thee,  thank  him  in  her  h^rt,  rather 
lor  treating  her  as  a  mortal  than  as  a  goddess." 

**  Bespect  the  kinswoman  of  Gcsur  de  lion  I"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  in  «  tone 
of  unrepressed  anger. 

"  Respect  her  1"  answered  the  Emir,  in  scorn — "  by  the  Caaba,  and  if  I 
do,  it  shall  be  rather  as  the  bride  of  Saladin." 

"  The  Infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even  a  spot  that  has  been 
pressed  by  the  foot  of  Edith  Plantagenet !"  exelaimed  the  Christian,  spring- 
ing from  his  couch. 

'*HaI  what  said  the  Giaour  ?"  exclaimed  the  Emir,  laying  his  hand  on 
bis  poniard  hilt,  while  his  forehead  glowed  like  glancing  copper,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  lips  and  cheeks  wrought  till  each  curl  of  his  beard  seemed 
to  twist  and  screw  itself,  as  if  alive  with  instinctive  wrath.  But  the  Scot- 
tish knight,  who  bad  stood  the  lion  anger  (^  Richard,  was  unappalled  at 
the  tiger-like  mood  of  the  chafed  Saracen.    K 

**  What  I  have  said,"  oontinned  Sir  Kenneth,  with  folded  arms  and  daunU 
less  look,  "  I  would,  were  my  bands  loose,  maintain  on  foot  or  horseback 
against  all  mortals ;  and  would  hold  it  not  the  most  memorable  deed  of  my 
life  to  support  it  with  my  good  broadsword  against  a  score  of  these  sickleil 
and  bodkins,"  pointing  at  the  curved  sabre  and  small  poniard  of  the  Emir. 

The  Saracen  recovered  his  composure  as  the  Christian  spoke,  so  far  as  to 
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Aoy  preflent  purpose  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  "We  have  proyed  each 
Dther^s  strenirth  and  courage  ere  now,  and  we  may  again  meet  in  a  fait 
field ; — ^and  shame  befall  biro  who  shall  be  the  first  to  part  from  his  foemanl 
But  now  we  are  friends,  and  I  look  for  aid  from  thee,  rather  than  hard  terms 
or  defiances." 

"We  are  friendn,"  repeated  the  knight;  and  there  was  a  pause,  daring 
which  the  fiery  Saracen  paced  the  tent,  like  the  lion,  who,  after  violent  irri- 
tation, is  said  to  take  that  method  of  cooling  the  distemperature  of  his  blood, 
ere  he  stretches  himself  to  repose  in  his  den.  The  colder  European  re- 
naained  unaltered  in  posture  and  aspect;  yet  he,  doubtless,  was  also  engageo 
id  subduing  the  angty  feelings  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  awakened 

"Let  as  reason  of  this  calmly/'  said  the  Saracen  ;  '*  lam  a  physician,  ai^ 
thou  know'st,  and  it  is  written,  that  he  who  would  have  his  wound  cured, 
must  not  shrink  when  the  leech  probes  and  tents  it.  Seest  thou,  I  am  about 
to  lay  my  finger  on  the  sore.  Thou  lovest  this  kinswoman  of  the  Melech 
Ric  —  Unfold  the  veil  that  shrouds  thy  thoughts  —  or  unfold  it  not  if  thoa 
wilt,  for  mine  eyes  see  through  its  coverings." 

"  I  loved  her,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a  pause,  "  as  a  man  lovM 
Heaven's  grace,  and  sued  for  her  favour  like  a  sinner  for  Heaven's  pardon." 

'•  And  you  love  her  no  longer?"  said  the  Saracen. 

••  Alas  !"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  love  her. — I 
prithee  cease  this  discourse  —  thy  words  are  poniards  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  continued  ifderim.  "  When  thou,  a  poor 
and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so  boldly  and  so  highly  fix  thine  affection,  tell  ma, 
hadst  thou  ^ood  hope  of  itki  issue  V* ' 

*•  Love  exists  not  without  hope,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  but  mine  was  as 
nearly  allied  to  despair,  as  that  of  the  sailor  swimming  for  his  life,  who,  laS 
he  surmounts  billow  aft^r  billow,  catches  by  intervals  some  gleam  of  the 
distant  beacon,  which  shows  him  there  is  land  in  sight,  though  his  sinking 
heart  and  weaned  limbs  assure  him  that  he  shall  nerer  reach  it." 

"  And  now,"  said  Ilderim,  "  those  hopes  are  sunk  —  that  solitary  light  it 
quenched  for  ever?" 

**  For  ever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone  of  an  echo  from  the  bosom 
of  a  rained  sepulchre. 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  "  if  all  thou  lackest  were  some  such  dis- 
tant meteoric  glimpse  of  happiness  as  thou  hadst  formerly,  thy  beacon-light 
misht  be  rekindled,  thy  hope  fished  up  from  the  ocean  in  which  it  has  sunk, 
ana  thou  thyself,  good  knight,  restored  to  the  exercise  and  amusement  of 
nourishing  thy  fantastic  fi&shion  upon  a  diet  as  unsubstantial  as  moonlight, 
for,  if  thou  stoodst  .o-morrow  fair  m  reputation  as  ever  thou  wert,  she  whosi 
thou  lovest  will  not  be  less  the  daughter  of  princes,  and  the  elected  bride  of 
Saladin." 

••  I  would  it  so  stood,"  said  the  Scot,  '*  and  if  I  did  not " 

He  stopt  short,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  boasting,  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  permit  his  being  put  to  the  test.  The  Saracen  smiled  as  he 
concluded  the  sentence. 

*'  Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  Soldan  to  single  combat  ?"  said  he. 

••  And  if  I  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haughUly,  ••  Saladin's  wxild  neithei 

Ka  *Ua  Hyut  nnt>  th'M  ht^t.  tiirbau  that  I  have  iH^moViAr)  lA.nnB  At." 
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the  Bftfincr  of  England,  I  can  pot  thee  in  a  fair  way  of  achieying  ^.his  iasl 
—  that  irf,  if  thou  wilt  be  governed  ;  for  what  says  Lokman,  *  If  the  child 
would  walk,  the  nurse  must  lead  him  —  if  the  ignorant  would  understand, 
the  wise  must  instruct.'  " 

"  And  thou  art  wise,  Ilderim,"  said  the  Scot,  "  wise  though  a  Saracen, 
and  generous  though  an  infidel.  I  have  witnessed  that  thou  art  both.  Take, 
then,  the  guidance  of  this  matter;  and  so  thou  ask  nothing  of  me  contrary 
to  my  loyalty  and  my  Christian  faith,  I  will  obey  thee  punctually.  Do 
what  thou  hiist  said,  and  take  my  life  when  it  is  accomplished.'' 

"  Listen  thou  to  me,  then,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  Thy  noble  hound  is  now 
recovered,  by  the  blessing  of  that  divine  medicine  which  healeth  man  and 
beast,  and  by  his  sagacity  shall  those  who  assailed  him  be  discovered." 

"Ha I"  said  the  knight, -^ ** methinks  I  comprehend  thee  —  I  was  dull 
not  to  think  of  this !" 

**  But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir)  "  hast  thou  any  followers  or  retainers  in 
the  camp,  by  whom  the  animal  may  be  known  ?" 

**I  dismissed,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  my  old  attendant,  thy  patient,  with  a 
varlet  that  waited  on  him,  at  the  time  when  I  expected  to  suffer  death, 
giving  him  letters  for  my  friends  in  Scotland  ^- there  are  none  other  to 
whom  the  dog  is  familiar.  But  then  my  own  person  is  well  known  —  my 
Tery  speech  will  betray  me,  in  a  camp  where  I  have  played  no  mean  part 
for  many  months." 

**  Both  he  and  thou  shall  be  disguised,  so  as  to  escape  even  close  examina- 
tion —  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Saracen,  '*  that  not  thy  brother  in  arms  —  not 
thy  brother  in  blood — shall  discover  thee,  if  thou  be  guided  by  my  counsels. 
Thou  hast  seen  me  do  matters  more  difficult — he  that  can  call  the  dying 
from  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death,  can  easily  cast  a  mist  before  the 
eyes  of  the  living.  But  mark  me — there  is  still  the  condition  annexed  to 
this  service,  that  thou  deliver  a  letter  of  Saladin  to  the  niece  of  the  Melech 
Ric,  whose  name  is  difficult  to  our  Eastenutongue  and  lips,  as  her  beauty 
is  delightful  to  our  eyes." 

Sir  filenneth  paused  before  he  answered,  and  the  Saracen  observing  bis 
hesitation,  demanded  of  him,  **  if  he  feared  to  undertake  this  message  f" 

'*  Not  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  said  Sir  Kenneth ;  "  I  do  but 
pause  to  consider  whether  it  consists  with  my  honour  to  bear  Uie  letter  of 
the  Soldan,  or  with  that  of  the  Lady  Edith  to  receive  it  from  a  heathen 
prince." 

"By  the  head  of  Mohammed,  and  by  the  honour  of  a  Soldier — by  the 
tomb  of  Mecca,  and  by  the  soul  of  my  father,"  said  the  Emir,  "  I  swear  to 
thee  that  the  letter  is  written  in  all  honour  and  respect.  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  will  sooner  blight  the  rose-bower  she  loves,  than  will  the  wordf 
of  the  ooldan  offend  the  ears  of  the  lovely  kinswoman  of  England." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  bear  the  Soldan's  letter  faithfully,  M 
if  I  were  his  born  vassal,  —  understanding,  that  beyond  this  simple  act  of 
service,  which  I  will  render  with  fidelity,  from  me  of  all  men  he  can  least 
expect  mediation  or  advice  in  this  his  strange  love-suit." 

"  Saladin  is  noble,'.'  answered  the  Emir,  "  and  will  not  spur  a  generous 
horse  to.  a  leap  which  he  cannot  achieve. — Come  with  me  to  my  tent^"  he ' 
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A  grain  of  daw 

Soiling  our  cap,  will  make  our  sense  reject 
Fastidiously  the  draught  which  we  did  thiist  for, 
A  rusted  uail.  placed  near  the  faithful  compass, 
Will  BWHy  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  argoaj 
Eren  this  small  cause  of  auger  and  disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amitjr  'moofat  princea; 
And  wrwck  their  nobleat  purposes. 

Thx  Cbosass. 

Thi  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the  Ethiopian  slave  really  wan 
rith  what  purpose  be  had  sought  Richard's  camp,  and  wherefore  and  with 
what  hope  he  now  stood  close  to  the  person  of  that  monarch,  as,  surrounded 
by  his  valiant  peers  of  England  and  Normandy,  Coeur  de  Lion  stood  on  the 
summit  of  Saint  George's  Mount,  with  the  Banner  of  England  by  his  side, 
borne  by  the  most  goodly  person  in  the  army,  being  his  own  natural  brother, 
William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  offspring  of  Henry 
the  Second's  amour  with  the  celebrated  Rosamond  of  Woodstock. 

From  several  expressions  in  the  King's  convereation  with  Neville  on  the 

E receding  day,  the  Nubian  was  left  in  anxious  doubt  whether  his  disguise 
ad  not  been  penetrateil,  especially  ^  that  the  King  seemed  to  be  aware  in 
what  manner  the  agency  of  the  dog  was  expected  to  discover  the  thief  who 
stole  the  banner,  although  the  circumstance  of  such  an  animal's  having 
been  wounded  on  the  occasion,  had  been  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's 
presence.  Nevertheless,  as  the  King  continued  to  treat  him  in  no  other 
manner  than  his  exterior  required,  the  Nubian  remained  uncertain  whether 
be  was  or  was  not  discovered,  and  determined  not  to  throw  his  disguise 
aside  voluntarily.  « 

Meanwhile,  the  powers  of  the  various  Crusading  princes,  arrayed  under 
their  royal  and  princely  leaders,  swept  in  long  order  around  the  base  of  the 
little  mound ;  and  as  those  of  each  different  country  passed  by,  their  com- 
manders advanced  a  step  or  two  up  the  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy 
to  Richard  and  to  the  Standard  of  England,  '*  in  sign  of  regard  and  amity,'^ 
as  the  protocol  of  the  ceremony  heedfully  expressed  it,  **  not  of  subjection 
or  vassahige."  The  spiritual  dignitaries,  who  in  those  days  veiled  not  their 
bonnets  to  created  being,  bestowed  on  the  King  and  his  symbol  of  command 
their  blessing  instead  of  rendering  obeidance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished  as  they  were  by  so  many 
caused,  appeared  still  an  iron  host,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  Palestine  might 
seem  an  easy  task.  The  soldiers,  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  united 
Btrcngth,  sat  erect  in  their  steel  saddles,  while  it  seemed  that  the  trumpets 
sounded  more  cheerfully  shrill,  and  the  steeds,  refreshed  by  rest  and  pro- 
vender, chafed  on  the  bit,  and  trode  the  ground  more  proudly.  On  they 
pa8sed,  troop  after  troop,  banners  waving,  spears  glancing,  plumes  dancing, 
in  long  perspective — a  host  composed  of  different  nations,  complexions,  lan- 
guages, arms,  and  appearances,  but  all  fired,  for  the  time,  with  the  holy  yet 
romantic  purpose  of  rescuing  the  distressed  daughter  of  Zion  from  her 
thraldom,  and  redeeminir  the  sanrAd  earth,  whinh   more  than  mortal  had 
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oomage  to  the  bravest,  in  an  expedition  where  the  most  undaunted  and 
energetic  courage  was  necessary  to  success. 

The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about  half  way  up  the  Mount, 
a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  which  left  his  manly  fea- 
tures exposed  to  public  view,  as,  with  cool  and  considerate  eye,  he  perused 
each  rank  as  it  passed  him,  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the  leaders. 
His  tunic  was  of  sky -coloured  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  his 
hose  of  crimson  silk,  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold.  By  his  side  stood  the 
seeming  Ethiopian  slave,  holding  the  noble  dog  in  a  leash,  such  as  was  used 
in  woodcraft.  It  was  a  circumstance  which  attracted  no  notice,  for  many 
of  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  had  introduced  black  slaves  into  their  house- 
hold, in  imitation  of  the  barbarous  splendour  of  the  Saracens.  Over  the 
King's  head  streamed  the  larse  folds  of  the  banner,  and,  as  he  looked  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  regard  a  ceremony,  indifferent  to  himself 
personally,  as  important,  when  considered  as  atoning  an  indignity  offered 
to  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In  the  background,  and  on  the  very  sum 
mit  of  the  Mount,  a  wooden  turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the  Queen 
Berengaria  and  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court.  To  this  the  King  looked 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
Nubian  and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders  approached,  as,  from  cir* 
cumstances  of  previous  ill-will,  he  suspected  of  being  accessary  to  the  tbefb 
of  the  standarci,  or  whom  he  judsed  capable  of  a  crime  so  mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
approached  at  the  head  of  his  splendffi  troops  of  Gallic  chivalry  —  nay,  he 
anticipated  the  motions  of  the  French  King,  by  descending  the  Mount  as 
the  latter  came  up  the  ascent,  so  that  they  met  in  the  middle  space,  and 
blended  their  greetings  so  gracefully,  that  it  appeared  tbey  met  in  fraternal 
equality.  The  sight  of  the  two  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  in  rank  at  once 
and  power,  thus  publicly  avowing  their  concord,  called  forth  bursts  of 
thundering  acclaim  from  the  Crusading  host  at  many  miles'  distance,  and 
made  the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  desert  alarm  the  camp  of  Saladin  with 
intelligence,  that  the  army  of  the  Christians  was  in  motion.  Yet  who  bat 
the  King  of  kings  can  read  the  hearts  of  monarchs?  Under  this'  smooth 
show  of  courtesy,  Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicion  against 
Philip,  and  Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  and  his  host  from  the 
army  of  the  Cross,  and  leaving  Richard  to  accomplish  or  fail  in  the  enters 
prise  with  his  own  unassisted  forces. 

Richard's  demeanour  was  different  when  the  dark-armed  knights  and 
squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry  approached — men  with  countenances  bronzed 
to  Asiatic  blackness  by  the  suns  of  Palestine,  and  the  admirable  state  of 
whose  horses  and  appointments  far  surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest 
troons  of  France  and  England.  The  King  cast  a  hasty  glance  aside,  but 
the  Nubian  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog  sat  at  his  feet,  watching,  with  a 
ifagacious  yet  pleased  look,  the  ranks  which  now  passed  before  them.  The 
King^s  look  turned  again  on  the  chivalrous  Templars,  as  the  Grand  Master, 
availins  himself  of  nis  mingled  character,  bestowed  his  benediction  on 
Richard  as  a  priest,  instead  of  doing  him  reverence  as  a  military  leader. 

"  The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  the  monk  upon  me,"  said 
Richard  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.     "But,  Long-Sword,  we  will  let  it  pass 
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t^Qgh  li¥B  Loavy  featuree  evinced  the  ealleoneeB,  mixed  with  the  fear,  wilb 
which  a  truant  schoolboy  may  be  seen  to  approach  his  master. 

As  the  reluctant  dignitary  made,  with  discomposed  and  sulky  look,  th^ 
obeisance  required,  the  apruchrsprecher  shook  bis  baton,  and  procUimed, 
like  a  herald,  that,  in  what  he  was  now  doing,  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
was  not  to  be  held  derogating  from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign 
prince ;  to  which  the  jester  answered  with  a  sonorous  amen^  which  pro- 
voked much  laughter  among  the  bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the  Nubian  and  his  dog ;  but  the 
former  moT«d  not^  nor  did  the  latter  strain  at  the  leash,  so  that  Richard 
said  to  the  slave  with  some  scorn,  *'  Thy  success  in  this  enterprise,  my  sable 
friend,  even  though  thou  hast  brought  thy  hound's  sagacity  to  back  thine 
own,  will  not,  I  fear,  place  thee  high  in  the  rank  of  wizards,  or  much  au||p- 
ment  thy  merits  towards  our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  low  obeisance. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  next  passed  in  order 
befiu-o  the  King  of  England.  That  powerful  and  wily  baron,  to  make  the 
i greater  display  of  his  forces,  had  divided  them  into  two  bodies.  At  the 
head  of  the  first,  consisting  of  his  vassals  and  followers,  and  levied  frpm 
his  Syrian  possessions,  came  his  brother  Enguerrand,  and  he  himself  fol- 
lowed, leading  on  a  gallant  band  of  twelve  hundred  Stradiots,  a  kind  of 
lizht  cavalry  raised  by  the  Venetians  in  their  Dalmatian  possessions,  and 
of  which  they  had  entrusted  the  ciynmand  to  the  Marquis,  with  whom  the 
republic  had  many  bonds  of  connexion.  These  Stradiots  were  clothed  in  a 
fftshion  partly  European,  but  partaking  chiefly  of  the  Eastern  fashion. 
They  wore,  indeed,  short  hauberks,  but  had  over  them  parti-coloured  tunics 
of  rich  stuffs,  with  large  wide  pantaloons  and  half-boots.  On  their  heads 
were  straight  upright  caps,  similar  to  those  of  the  Oreeks,  and  they  carried 
I  small  round  targets,  bows,  and  arrows,  scimitars,  and  poniards.  They  were 
mounted  on  horses,  carefully  selected,  and  well  maintained  at  the  expense 
pf  the  State  of  Venice ;  their  saddles  and  appointments  resembled  those  of 
the  Turks,  and  they  rode  in  the  same  manner,  with  short  stirrups  and  upon 
a  high  seat.  These  trojps  were  of  great  use  in  skirmishing  witn  the  Arabs, 
though  unable  to  engage  in  close  combat,  like  the  iron-sheathed  men-at- 
arms  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Gonrade,  in  the  same  ^rb  with  the  Stra- 
diots, but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he  seemed  to  blaze  with  gold  and  silver, 
anxi  the  milk-white  plume  fastened  in  his  cap  by  a  clasp  of  diamonds, 
seemed  tall  enough  to  sweep  the  clouds.  The  noble  steed  which  he  reined 
bounded  and  caracoled,  and  displayed  his  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  troubled  a  less  admirable  horseman  than  the  Marquis, 
who  gracefully  ruled  him  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  displayed  the 
baton,  whose  predominancy  over  the  ranks  which  he  led  seemed  equally 
absolute.  Yet  his  authority  over  the  Stradiots  was  more  in  show  than  in 
siibstance ;  for  there  paced  beside  him,  on  an  ambling  palfrey  of  soberest 
mood,  a  little  old  man,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  without  beard  or  mus- 
taches, and  having  an  appearance  altogether  mean  and  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  blaze  of  splendour  around  him.     But  this  mean-looking 
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Maj  aol  Ofi«  ask  thee  whether  the  rale  of  the  troops  remaina  with  the  ahs 
dow  or  the  sabstance  V 

Conrade  was  oommencing  his  reply  with  a  Bmile,  when  Roswal,  the  noble 
hoand,  uttering  a  fariouB  and  savage  yell,  sprung  forward.  The  Nubian, 
at  the  same  time,  sNpped  the  leash,  and  the  hound,  rushing  on,  leaped  upon 
Conrade's  noble  charger,  and  seising  the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  palled  him 
down  from  the  saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling  on  the  sand,  and  tbe 
frightened  horse  fled  in  wild  career  through  the  camp. 

**  Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quarry,  I  warrant  him,"  said 
the  King  to  the  Nubian,  '*and  I  tow  to  Saint  George  he  is  a  stag  of  ten 
tynes !— -Pluck  the  dog  off,  lest  he  throttle  him/' 

The  Ethiopian,  accordingly,  though  not  without  difficulty,  disengaged  the 
dog  from  Conrade,  and  fastened  him  up,  still  highly  excited,  and  struggling 
in  the  leash.  Meanwhile  many  crowded  to  the  spot,  especially  followers  of 
Conrade  and  officers  of  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw  their  leader  lie 
gasing  wildly  on  the  sky,  raised  him  up  amid  a  tumultuary  cry  of —  "  Cut 
the  slave  and  his  hound  to  pieces  V 

But  tbe  voice  of  Richard,  loud  and  sonorous,  was  heard  clear  above  all 
other  exclamations — **  He  dies  the  death  who  injures  the  hound !  He  hath 
but  done  his  duty,  after  the  sagacity  with  which  God  and  nature  have  en* 
dowed  the  brave  animal.  —  Stand  forward  for  a  false  traitor,  thoa  Conrade, 
Marquis  of  Montserrat  I    I  impeach  thee  of  treason/' 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up,  and  Conrade,  vexation, 
and  shame,  and  confusion  straggling  with  passion  in  his  manner  and  Toice, 
exclaimed,  "  What  means  this  ? — ^With  what  am  I  charged  ? — Why  this  base 
usage,  and  these  reproachful  terms  ?  —  Is  this  the  league  of  concord  which 
England  renewed  but  su  lately  V 

"  Are  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  hares  or  deers  in  the  eyes  of 
King  Richard,  that  he  should  slip  hounds  on  them  ?"  said  the  sepulchral 
voice  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 

**  It  must  be  some  singular  accident — some  fatal  mistake,"  Sfud  Philip  of 
France,  who  rode  up  at  tbe  same  moment. 

"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 

**  A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens,"  cried  Henry  of  Champagne  —  "  It  were 
well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  and  put  the  slave  to  tbe  torture." 

"  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Richard,  "  as  he  loves  his  own 
life  I  —  Conrade,  stand  forth,  if  thoa  darest,  and  deny  the  accusation  which 
this  mute  animal  hath  in  his  noble  instinct  brought  against  thee,  of  injury 
done  to  him,  and  foul  scorn  to  England !" 

"  I  never  touched  the  banner,"  said  Conrade,  hastily. 

"  Thy  words  betray  thee,  Conrade !"  said  Richard ;  *'  for  how  didst  thoa 
know,  save  from  conscious  guilt,  that  the  question  is  concerning  the  ban- 
ner?" 

'*  Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  in  turmoil  on  that  and  no  other 
score  V  answered  Conrade ;  **  and  dost  thou  impute  to  a  prince  and  an  i^ly 
a  crime,  which,  after  all,  was  probably  committed  by  some  paltry  felon  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  thread  ?  Or  wouldst  thou  now  impeach  a  confederate 
on  the  credit  of  a  dog  ?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  so  that  Philip  of  France 
interposed. 

"Princes  and  nobles,"  he  said,  "you  speak  in  presence  of  those  whose 
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terro^ated  that  caitiff  while  his  gay  doublet  was  yet  besmirched  with  Band— - 
But  the  pleasure  of  France  shall  be  ours  in  this  matter  " 

The  leaders  separated  as  was  proposed,  each  prince  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  forces  ;  and  then  was  heard  on  all  sides  the  crying  of 
war-ories,  and  the  sounding  of  gathering-notes  upon  bugles  and  trumpets 
by  which  the  different  stragglers  were  summoned  to  their  prince's  banner, 
and  the  troops  were  shortly  seen  in  motion,  each  taking  different  routes 
through  the  camp  to  their  own  quarters.  But  although  any  immediate  act 
of  yioience  was  thus  prevented,  yet  the  accident  which  had  taken  place 
dwelt  on  every  mind ;  and  those  foreigners,  who  had  that  morning  hailed 
Richard  as  the  worthiest  to  lead  their  army,  now  resumed  their  preiudicet 
against  his  pride  and  intolerance,  while  the  English,  conceiving  the  lionouT 
of  their  country  connected  with  the  quarrel,  of  which  various  reports  had 
gone  about,  considered  the  natives  of  other  countries  jealous  of  the  fame 
of  England  and  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undermine  it  by  the  meanest  arts 
of  intrigue.  Many  and  various  were  the  rumours  spread  upon  the  occasion, 
and  there  was  one  which  averred  that  thfj  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  the  tumult,  and  that  one  of  them  had  swooned. 

The  Council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour.  Conrade  had  in  tho 
meanwhile  laid  aside  his  dishonourea  dress,  and  with  it  the  shame  and  con- 
fusion 'which,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  promptitude,  had  at  first  over- 
whelmed  him,  owing  to  the  strangeness  of  tne  accident,  and  suddenness  of 
the  accusation.  He  was  now  robed  like  a  prince,  and  entered  the  council- 
chamber  attended  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Grand  Masters  both  of 
the  Tenaple  and  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  several  other  potentates,  who 
made  a  show  of  supporting  him  and  defending  his  cause,  chiefly  perhaps 
from  political  motives,  or  because  they  themselves  nourished  a  personal 
enmity  against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favour  of  Conrade  was  far  from  influencing 
the  King  of  England.  He  entered  the  Council  with  his  usual  indifference 
of  manner,  and  m  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  iust  alighted  from  horse- 
back. He  cast  a  careless  and  somewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who 
had  with  studied  affectation  arranged  themselves  around  Conrade,  as  if 
owning  his  cause,  and  in  the  most  direct  terms  charged  Conrade  of  Mont> 
serrat  with  having  stolen  the  Banner  of  England,  and  wounded  the  faithful 
animal  who  stood  in  its  defence. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
of  man  and  brute,  king  or  dog,  avouched  his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

*'  Brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  willingly  assumed  the  character 
of  moderator  of  the  assembly,  "  this  is  an  unusual  impeachment.  We  do 
not  hear  you  avouch  your  own  knowledge  of  this  matter,  farther  than  your 
belief,  resting  upon  tne  demeanour  of  this  hound  towards  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat.  Surely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  prince  should  bear  him  out 
against  the  barking  of  a  cur  V 

••  Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  "  recollect  that  the  Almighty,  who 
gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of  our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested 
him  with  a  nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend 
nor  foo — remembers,  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath 
a  share  of  man's  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's  falsehood.     You  may 
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Qod  was  in  k.  In  thine  own  land,  rojal  brother,  and  upon  such  an  oooa 
sion,  the  matter  was  tried  by  a  solemn  duel  betwixt  the  man  and  the  dog 
AS  appellant  and  defendant  in  a  challenge  of  murder.  The  dog  was  victo- 
riou8«  the  man  was  punished,  and  the  crime  was  confessed.  Credit  me, 
rojal  brother,  that  hidden  crimes  have  often  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
testimony  even  of  inanimate  substances,  not  to  mention  animals  far  inferior 
in  instinctive  sagacity  to  the  dog,  who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  our 
race." 

"  Such  a  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal  brother,"  answered  Philip, 
"  and  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  predecessors,  to  whom  God  be  gra- 
cious. But  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  nor  can  we  hold  it  a  precedent  fitting 
for  this  occasion.  The  defendant  in  that  case  was  a  private  gentleman,  .of 
flmall  rank  or  respect ;  his  offensive  weapons  were  only  a  club,  his  defensive 
«  leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot  degrade  a  prince  to  the  disgrace  of  using 
such  rude  arms,  or  to  the  ignominy  of  such  a  combat." 

**  I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King  Richard ;  **  it  were  foul  play 
to  hazard  the  good  hound's  life  against  that  of  such  a  double-faced  traitor 
as  this  Conrade  hath  proved  himself.  But  there  lies  our  own  glove  —  we 
appeal  him  to  the  combat  in  respect  of  the  evidence  we  brought  forth  against 
him  —  a  king,  at  least,  is  more  than  the  mate  of  a  marquis." 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seize  on  the  pledge  which  Richard  cast 
into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  King  Philip  had  time  to  reply,  ere  the 
Marquis  made  a  motion  to  lift  the  glove. 

"  A  king,"  said  he  of  France,  *'  is  as  much  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Marquis  Conrade  as  a  dog  would  be  less.  Royal  Richard,  this  cannot  be 
permitted.  You  are  the  leader  of  our  expedition  —  the  sword  and  buckler 
of  Christendom." 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Venetian  proveditore,  "  until 
the  King  of  England  shall  have  repaid  the  fifty  thousand  bezants  which  he 
is  indebted  to  the  republic.  It  is  enough  to  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
our  debt,  should  our  debtor  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  vrithout  the 
additional  risk  of  his  being  slain  in  brawls  amongst  Christians,  concerning 
dogs  and  banners." 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  protest 
in  my  turn  against  mv  royal  brother  periling  his  life,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  people  of  England,  in  such  a  cause.  —  Here,  noble  brother,  receive 
back  your  glove,  and  think  only  as  if  the  wind  had  blown  it  from  your 
hand.  Mine  shall  lie  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son,  though  with  the  bar  sinis- 
ter on  his  shield,  is  at  least  a  match  for  this  marmozet  of  a  Marquis." 

"  Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Conrade,  "I  will  not  accept  of  King  Richard's 
defiance.  He  hath  been  chosen  our  leader  against  the  Saracens,  and  if  hii 
conscienoe  can  answer  the  accusation  of  provoking  an  ally  to  the  field  on  a 
quarrel  so  frivolous,  minCf  at  least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  accepting 
it.  But  touching  his  bastard  brother,  William  of  Woodstock,  or  against 
any  other  who  shall  adopt  or  shall  dare  to  stand  godfather  to  this  most  false 
charge,  I  will  defend  my  honour  in  the  lists,  and  prove  whosoever  impeaches 
it  a  false  liar." 

^^'•Quis  of  Montserrat,"  said   the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  "hath 
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Iboa,  William,  must  not  thrnst  th j  losg  sword  into  this  quari'el  Irit&oat  our 
ipecial  licenee." 

"  Since  my  rank  makes  me  arbiter  in  this  most  unhappy  matter/'  said 
Philip  of  France,  "I  appoint  the  fifth  day  from  hence  for  the  decision 
thereof,  by  Way  of  eombat,  according  to  knifrhtiy  usage— Richard,  King  of 
England,  to  appear  by  his  champion  as  appellant,  and  Oonrade^  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  in  nis  own  person  as  defendant.  Yet  I  own,  I  know  not  where 
to  find  neutral  ground  where  such  a  quarrel  may  be  fought  out ;  for  it  must 
Bot  be  in  the  Boighbourbood  of  this  eamp,  where  the  soldiers  would  make 
fiction  CD  th^  different  sides." 

**  It  were  well,"  said  Richard,  "  to  apply  to  the  generosity  of  the  royal 
fiakidiB,  sineo,  heathen  as  he  is,  I  have  never  known  knight  moi^  fblfilled 
of  nobleness,  or  to  whose  good  faith  we  may  so  peremptorily  intrust  ourselves. 
1  speak  thus  for  those  who  may  be  doubtful  of  mishap — for  myself,  wherever 
I  see  my  foe  I  make  that  spot  my  battle-ground." 

"Be  it  so,''  said  Philip;  '*we  will  make  this  matter  known  to  Saladin, 
although  it  be  showing  to  an  enemy  the  unhappy  spirit  of  diHCord  which 
we  would  willingly  hide  fpom  ourselves,  were  it  possible.  Meanwhile,  I 
dismiss  this  assembly,  and  charge  you  all,  as  Christian  men  and  noble 
kaigbts,  that  ye  let  this  unhappy  feud  breed  no  farther  brawling  in  the 
eamp,  but  regard  it  as  a  thing  solemnly  referred  to  the  judgment!  of  God,  to 
whom  each  of  you  should  pray  that  he  will  dispose  of  victory  in  the  combat 
aecording  to  the  truth  of  the  quarrel;  and  therewith  may  His  will  be 
done  l" 

"Amen,  Amen  I"  was  answered  on  all  sides;  while  the  Templar  whis- 
pered the  Marquis,  "  Conrade,  wilt  thou  not  add  a  petition  to  be  delivered 
irom  the  power  of  the  dog,  as  the  Psalmist  hath  it  ?" 

"Peace,  thou— 1"  replied  the  Marquis;  "there  is  a  revealing  demon 
Inroad,  which  may  report,  amongst  other  tidings,  how  far  tfaou  dost  eairy 
the  motto  of  the  order  —  FerUxfur  Leo" 

"  Thou  wilt  stand  the  brunt  of  challenge  ?"  said  the  Templar. 

"  Doubt  Bfte  not,"  said  Conrade.  "  I  would  not,  indeed,  have  willingly 
met  the  iron  arm  of  Richard  himself,  and  I  shame  not  to  confess  that  I  re 
joice  to  be  free  of  bis  encounter.  But,  from  his  bastard  brother  dowtiward, 
the  man  breathes  not  in  his  ranks  whom  I  fear  to  meet." 

"  It  is  well  you  are  so  confident,"  continued  the  Templar  ;  **  and  in  that 
case,  the  fangs  of  yonder  hound  have  done  more  to  dissolve  this  league  of 
princes,  than  eithei  thy  devices,  or  the  dagger  of  the  Charegite.  Seest  thou 
now,  under  a  brow  studiously  overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  the  satis- 
faction which  he  feels  at  the  prospect  of  release  from  the  alliance  which  sat 
BO  heavv  on  him  ?  Mark  how  Henry  of  Champagne  smiles  to  himself,  like 
a  sparkling  goblet  of  his  own  wine  —  and  see  the  chuckling  delight  of  Aus- 
tria, who  thinks  his  quarrel  is  about  to  be  avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble 
of  bis  own.  Hush,  he  approaches  —  A  most  grievous  chance,  most  royal 
Austria,  that  these  breaches  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion " 

"  If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  would  it  were 
etombled  to  pieces,  and  each  were  safe  at  home!  —  I  speak  this  in  confi- 
dence." 

"  Bot,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  "  to  think  this  disunion  should 
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dom  permitted  to  Bovereign  princes  to  breathe  themselves  ia  the  lists 
And  if  thou  desirest  it,  noble  Marquis,  I  will  myself  be  your  godfather  in 
this  combat/' 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

'*  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent,  noble  sirs,''  said  the 
Duke,  "  and  we'll  speak  of  this  business,  oyer  some  right  nierentrtein,*' 

They  entered  together  accordingly. 

"  What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks  tngetHer  V*  said  Jonas 
8ch wanker  to  his  companion,  the  iprtteh'Spreehert  who  had  used  the  freedom 
to  press  nigh  to  his  master  when  tne  council  was  dismissed,  while  the  jester 
waited  at  a  more  respectfifl  distance. 

"Servant  of  Folly,"  said  the  spruch-gprecheTf  "moderate  thy  carioeity— 
it  beseems  not  that  I  should  tell  to  thee  the  counsels  of  our  master.'' 

"  Man  of  wisdom,  you  mistake,"  answered  Jonas ;  "we  are  both  the  con- 
stant attendants  on  our  patron,  and  it  concerns  us  alike  to  know  whether 
thou  or  I — Wisdom  or  Folly,  have  the  deeper  interest  in  him." 

"  He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  the  spruchsprecher,  "  and  to  the 
Qrand  Master,  that  he  was  aweary  of  these  wars,  and  would  be  glad  be  was 
safe  at  home." 

"  That  is  a  drawn  cast,  and  counts  for  nothing  in  the  game,"  said  the 
jester ;  "  it  was  most  wise  to  think  thus,  but  great  folly  to  tell  it  to  others 
—  proceed." 

"  Ha,  hem  I"  said  the  spruch-sprecher ;  "  he  next  said  to  them,  that  Rich- 
ard was  not  more  valorous  than  others,  or  over  dexterous  in  the  tilt-yard." 

"Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker;  "this  was  egregious  folly. 
What  next?" 

"  Nay,  I  am  something  oblivious,"  replied  the  man  of  wisdom,  "  he  invited 
them  to  a  goblet  of  nierenstein,^' 

"  That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas,  "  thou  may'st  mark  it 
to  thy  credit  in  the  meantime ;  but  an  he  drink  too  much,  as  is  most  likely, 
I  will  have  it  pass  to  mine.     Any  thing  more  ?" 

"  Nothing  worth  memory,"  answered  the  orator,  "  only  he  wished  he  had 
taken  the  occasion  to  meet  Riphard  in  the  lists." 

"Out  upon  it  —  out  upon  it  I"  said  Jonas — "this  is  such  dotage  of  folly, 
that  I  am  well-nigh  ashamed  of  winning  the  game  by  it — Nevertheless,  fool 
as  he  is,  we  will  rollow  him,  most  sage  apruchsprecMr,  and  have  our  share 
ol  the  wine  of  nierenstein/* 


(C^ajittr  tjif  €niiiiti|-/iftlr. 

Vet  this  ineonsistenry  is  such, 

As  ihou  too  shalt  adore; 
1  could  not  love  thee,  love,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

Moiniio8B*8  Lnm. 
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"Tbtu  canst  well  of  woodcraft/'  said  the  King,  after  a  pause,  '*  and  hast 
started  thy  game  and  brought  him  to  bay,  as  ably  as  if  Tristrem  himself 
had  taught  thee.*  But  this  is  not  all — he  must  be  brought  down  at  force, 
[  myself  would  have  liked  to  have  levelled  my  hunting-spear  at  him.  There 
are,  it  seems,  respects  which  prevent  this.  Thou  art  about  to  return  to  tho 
camp  of  the  Soidan,  bearii«g  a  letter,  requiring  of  his  courtesy  to  appoint 
neutral  ground  for  the  deed  of  chivalry,  and,  should  it  consist  with  hih 
pleasure,  to  concur  with  us  in  witnessing  it.  Now,  speaking  conjecturalJy, 
we  think  thou  mighf  st  find  in  that  camp  some  cavalier,  who,  for  the  lovo 
of  truth,  and  his  own  augmentation  of^  honour,  will  do  battle  with  this 
lame  traitor  of  Montserrat." 

The  Nubian  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the  Ring  with  a  look  of 
eager  ardour;  then  raised  them  to  Heaven  with  such  solemn  gratitude, 
that  the  water  soon  glistened  in  them  —  then  bent  his  head,  as  affirming 
what  Richard  desired,  and  resumed  his  usual  posture  of  submissive  atten- 
tion. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King ;  **  and  I  see  thy  desire  to  oblige  me  in  this 
matter.  And  herein,  I  must  needs  say,  lies  the  excellence  of  such  a  servant 
as  thou,  who  hast  not  speech  either  to  debate  our  purpose,  or  to  require 
explanation  of  what  we  have  determined.  An  English  serving-man,  in  thy 
place,  had  given  me  his  dogged  advice  to  trust  the  combat  witti  some  good 
lance  of  my  household,  who,  from  my  brother  Long-Sword  downwards,  are 
all  on  fire  to  do  battle  in  my  cause ;  and  a  chattering  Frenchman  had  made 
a  thousand  attempts  to  discover  wherefore  I  look  for  a  champion  from  the 
camp  of  the  infidels.  But  thou,  my  silent  agent,  canst  do  mine  errand 
without  questioning  or  comprehending  it ;  with  thee,  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

A  bend  of  the  body,  and  a  genuflection,  were  the  appropriate  answer  of 
the  Ethiopian  to  these  observations. 

'*  And  now  to  another  point,"  said  the  King,  and  speaking  suddenly  and 
rapidly. — "  Have  you  yet  seen  Edith  Plantagenet  ?" 

The  mute  looked  up  as  in  the  act  of  being  about  to  speak, — nay,  his  lips 
had  begun  to  utter  a  distinct  negative,  —  when  the  abortive  attempt  died 
away  in  the  imperfect  murmurs  of  the  dumb. 

"Why,  lo  you  there !"  said  the  King.  **  The  very  sound  of  the  name  of 
a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty  so  surpassing  as  that  of  our  lovelji  cousin,  seems 
to  have  power  enough  wellnigh  to  make  the  dumb  speak.  What  miracles 
then  miffht  her  eye  work  upon  such  a  subject  I  I  will  make  the  experiment, 
friend  slave.  Thou  shalt  see  this  choice  beauty  of  our  court,  and  do  the 
errand  of  the  princely  Soidan." 

Again  a  joyful  glance — again  a  genuflection — but,  as  he  arose,  the  King 
laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  proceeded  with  stern  gravity 
thus.  —  "Let  me  in  one  thing  warn  you,  my  sable  envoy.  Even  if  thou 
shouldst  feel  that  the  kindly  influence  of  her,  whom  thou  art  soon  to  be- 
hold, should  loosen  the  bonds  of  thy  tongue,  presently  imprisoned,  as  the 
good  Soidan  expresses  it,  within  the  ivory  walls  of  its  castle,  beware  how 
thou  changest  thy  taciturn  character,  or  speakest  a  word  in  her  presence, 
evon  if  thy  powers  of  utterance  were  to  be  miraculously  restored.  Believe 
me,  that  1  should  have  thy  tongue  extracted  by  the  roots,  and  its  ivory 
palace,  that  is,   I   presume,  its  range  of  teeth,  drawn  out  one  by   one. 

Wherefore,  be  wise  and  silent  still." 
TkA  xr..K:«M    «A  annn  «<.  4.u^  17: u^j ^a  US-  t.-^_^  MMAom  A>rk*«»  I.:* 
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woald  nqom  Aino  honoor  in  pledge  ef  thy  ailenee,  wMcb  ia  one  espemi 
eonditioii  of  oar  preaent  trmaL" 

The  Sthiopima  nuMd  hie  body  proudly,  looked  ibU  at  the  King,  and  kid 
hie  riirfat  hand  on  hie  heart. 

Richwd  then  eonunoned  hie  chamberiain. 

'*  Oo,  Nenlie,"  he  eaid,  "  with  thie  riave,  to  the  tent  of  oar  roynl  oenaorl^ 
and  tay  it  ia  oor  pleaeore  that  he  haTe  an  andienee — a  private  andienee— 
of  our  oooein  Editn.  He  ia  ebarged  with  a  comniaBion  to  her.  Then  canet 
ehow  him  the  way  aleoi  in  caae  he  reqniree  thy  gnidanee,  thoogh  tboo 
■My'et  have  eheenred  it  ia  wenderfol  how  familinr  he  already  aeema  to  be 
wiUk  the  purliena  of  oar  camp.  —  And  thou,  too,  friend  Ethion/'  the  Kisg 
continaed,  ^  what  thon  doat,  i»  qniiMy,  and  retnm  hither  within  tiie  half 
hoar/' 

**  1  etand  diaoorered,"  tboo^ht  the  aeeming  Nnbian,  ae,  with  downcast 
looka  and  folded  anna,  he  followed  the  haetjr  atride  of  Nerille  townrda  the 
tent  of  Queen  Berengaria. — "  I  atand  undoubtedly  diaooyered  and  enfolded 
to  King  Richard ;  yet  I  cannot  perceive  that  hie  reaentment  ia  hot  against 
me.  If  I  onderatood  hie  wtorda,  and  anrely  it  ia  impoaaible  to  miaintcrprefe 
them,  he  givea  me  a  noble  chance  of  redeeming  my  henonr  npon  the  ereel 
of  tbia  faiae  Marqoia,  whoae  guilt  I  read  in  hie  craven  eye  and  qnirerii^ 
lip,  when  the  charge  waa  nmde  acainet  him. — Roewal,  finthfally  haat  tiioa 
aarved  thy  maater,  and  moat  dcarfy  ahall  thy  wrong  be  avenged  !-«-Bat  what 
ia  the  meaning  of  my  preeent  permiaaion  to  look  upon  ber,  whom  I  had 
deepaired  ever  to  aee  again  T— And  why,  or  how,  cao  the  royal  Plantagenet 
eoneent  that  I  ahould  aee  hie  divine  kinawoeum,  either  aa  the  meaaenser  of 
the  heathen  Soladin,  or  aa  the  guilty  exile  whom  he  ao  lately  exp^ed  from 
hia  camp — hie  audacioaa  avowal  of  the  affection  which  ia  hia  pride,  b^g 
the  greateat  enhancement  of  hia  guilt  ?  That  Richard  ahonld  eoneent  to 
her  receivinc  a  lettw  from  an  infidel  lover,,  by  the  handa  of  one  of  each  die- 
proportioned  rank,  are  either  of  them  circumetaneea  eqoal^jr  incredible,, 
and,  at  the  aame  time,  inooneiatent  with  each  other.  But  Richard,  when 
unmoved  by  hie  heady  pawiona,  ia  liberal,  ^neroua,  and  truly  nohlev  and 
aa  auch  I  will  deal  with  nim,  and  act  aooording  to  hia  inatenctiona,  direct 
or  implied,  aeeking  to  know  no  more  than  may  gradually  unfold  iteelf  with- 
out my  officioiia  inquiry.  To  him  who  haa  given  me  ao  brave  an  opporto* 
nity  to  vindicate  my  tamiahed  heaoor,  I  owe  acqaieacence  and  obedience,, 
and,  painful  aa  it  may  be,  the  debt  ahall  be  paid.  And  yet^''— -thoe  the 
proud  awelling  of  hia  heart  frrther  aaggeated,  —  '*  Coeur  de  Lien,  aa  he  in 
called,  might  have  meaaured  the  feelinga  of  others  by  hia  own.  /nrge  aa 
addreaa  to  hia  kinaweman !  I,  who  never  apoke  word  to  her  when  I  took  a 
royal  priae  frt>m  her  haod  —  when  I  waa  accounted  net  the  lowest  in  feats 
of  chivalrjf  among  the  defendera  of  the  Croda  I  /  approach  her  when  in  a 
baae  diaguiae,  and  in  a  aervile  habit^-and,  iJael  when  my  aetnal  condition 
ia  that  of  a  alave,  with  a  apot  of  diahonour  on  that  which  waa  onee  my 
abieid  I  I  do  thia  1  He  little  knowa  me.  Yet  I  thank  him  for  the  opport»* 
nity  which  may  make  ua  all  better  acquainted  with  eech  other." 

Aa  he  arrived  at  this  conoluaion,  they  paused  before  the  entranoe  of  the 
Quoen'a  pavilion. 

They  were  of  courae  admitted  by  the  guarda,  and  Neville,  leaving  the 
Nubian  in  a  amall  apartment,  or  antechamber,  which  wae  but  too  well 
remembered  by  him,  paaaed  into  that  which  waa  uaed  aa  the  Queen'a 
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«oice  «Mily  reoognised  for  that  of  Berengana.    *'  A  Negro,  is  h«  BOt,  Be 
Neville,  with  black  skin,  a  head  oarled  like  a  ram'e,  a  flat  nose,  and  blubber 

lips — ha,  worthy  Sir  Henry?" 

**  Let  not  your  Qrace  forget  the  shin-bones,"  said  another  voice,  "  bent 
outwards  like  the  edge  of  a  Saracen  scimitar." 

**  Rather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cupid,  since  he  comes  upon  a  lover's  errand," 
iaid  the  Queen.  "  Gentle  Neville,  thou  art  ever  prompt  to  pleasure  us  poor 
women,  who  have  so  little  to  pass  away  our  idle  moments.  We  must  see  this 
Messenger  of  love.    Turks  and  Moors  have  I  seen  many,  but  Negro  never." 

'*  I  aSa  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  oommaiids,  so  you  will  bear  me  out 
with  my  sovereign  for  doiog  so,"  answered  the  debonair  knight.  *'  Yet,  let 
ne  assure  your  Grace,  you  will  see  somewhat  different  firom  what  you  expect." 

'*  So  much  the  better  —  uglier  yet  than  our  imagibations  can  fancy,  yet 
the  obosen  love-messenger  of  this  gallant  Soldaa  I" 

**  Gracious  madam,"  said  the  I^dy  Calista,  "  ma^  I  implore  you  would 
permit  the  good  knight  to  carry  this  messenger  straight  to  the  I^dy  Edith, 
to  whom  his  credentials  are  addressed  ?  We  have  already  escaped  hardly 
for  such  a  frolic." 

'1  Escaped  ?" — ^repeated  the  Queen,  scornfully.  '*  Yet  thou  mayst  be  right, 
Calista,  in  thy  caution  —  let  this  Nubian,  as  thou  calle^t  him,  first  do  his 
errand  to  our  cousin  —  Besides,  he  is  mute  too  —  is  he  not  ?" 

"  He  is,  gracious  madam,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Royal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies,"  said  Berengaria,  "  attended  by 
tboise  before  whom  they  may  say  any  thing,  yet  who  can  report  nothing. 
Wbereas,  in  our  camp,  as  the  Prelate  of  St.  Jude's  is  wont  to  say,  a  bird  of 
the  air  will  carry  the  matter." 

"  Because,"  said  De  Neville,  "  your  Grace  forgets  that  you  speak  within 
canvass  walls." 

The  voices  sunk  on  this  observation,  and  after  a  little  whispering,  the 
English  knight  again  returned  to  the  Ethiopian,  and  made  him  a  sign  So 
follow.  He  did  so,  and  Neville  conducted  him  to  a  pavilion,  pitched  some- 
what apart  from  that  of  the  Queen,  for  the  accommodation,  it  seemed,  of 
the  Lady  Edith  and  her  attendants.  One  of  her  Coptic  maidens  received 
the  message  communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Neville,  and,  in  ~the  space  of  a 
very  few  minutes,  the  Nubian  was  ushered  into  Edith's  presence,  while 
Neville  was  left  on  the  outside  of  the  tent.  The  slave  who  introduced  him 
withdrew  on  a  signal  from  her  mistress,  and  it  was  with  humiliation,  not  of 
the  posture  only,  but  of  the  verv  inmost  soul,  that  the  unfortunate  knight, 
thus  strangely  disguised,  threw  himself  on  one  knee,  with  looks  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  like  a  criminal  who  expects  his 
doom.  Edith  was  clad  in  the  same  manner  as  when  she  received  King 
Richard,  her  long  transparent  dark  veil  hanging  around  her  like  the  shade 
of  a  summer  night  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  disguising;  and  rendering  ob- 
scure the  beauties  which  it  could  not  hide.  She  held  m  her  hand  a  silver 
'amp,  fed  with  some  aromatic  spirit,  which  burned  with  unusual  brightness. 

When  Edith  came  within  a  step  of  the  kneeling  and  motionless  slave,  she 
held  the  light  towards  his  face,  as  if  to  peruse  his  features  more  attentively, 
thin  turned  from  him.  and  nlaced  her  lamn  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  of 
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Mid  dangers  which  threatened  that  life  every  hour.  He  did  recoUeci  hioH 
•elf,  however,  and  a  deeD  and  impassioned  sigh  was  his  only  reply  to  the 
high-ljorn  Edith's  questim. 

**I  see  —  I  know  I  have  guessed  right" — continued  Edith.  "I  markea 
you  from  jour  first  appeal  ance  near  the  platform  on  which  I  stood  with  the 
^ueen.  I  knew,  too,  your  valiant  hound.  She  is  no  true  lady,  and  is  an<^ 
worthy  of  the  service  of  such  a  knight  as  thou  art,  from  whom  disguises  of 
dress  or  hue  could  conceal  r.  faithful  servant.  Speak,  then,  without  fear,  to 
Edith  Plantagenet.  She  knaws  how  to  giace  in  adversity  the  good  knight 
who  served,  honoured,  and  did  deeds  of  arms  in  her  name,  when  fortune 
befriended  him. — Still  silent  1  Is  it  fear  or  shame  that  keeps  thee  so  ?  Fear 
■hoald  be  unknown  to  thee ;  rnd  for  shame,  let  it  remain  with  those  who 
have  wronged  thee." 

The  knight,  in  despair  at  beirg  obliged  to  play  the  mute  in  an  interview 
BO  interesting,  could  only  express  his  mortification  by  sighing  deeply,  and 
laying  his  finger  upon  his  lips.  Tidith  stepped  back,  as  if  somewhat  dis- 
pleased. 

"  Whatl"  she  said,  "the  Asiatic  mute  in  very  deed,  as  well  as  in  attire? 
This  I  looked  not  for  —  Or  thou  mayst  scorn  me,  perhaps,  for  thus  boldly 
acknowledging  that  I  have  heedfuUy  observed  the  homage  thou  hast  paid 
me  ?  Hold  no  unworthy  thoughts  of  Edith  on  that  account.  She  knowi 
well  the  bounds  which  reserve  and  modesty  prescribe  to  high-born  maidens^ 
and  she  knows  when  and  how  far  they  sho\*ld  give  place  to  gratitude — to  s 
sincere  desire  that  it  were  in  her  power  to  repay  services  and  repair  injuries, 
arising  from  the  devotion  which  a  good  knig>t  bore  towards  her.  —  Whi 
fold  thy  hands  together,  and  wring  them  with  sc  much  passion  ?  —  Can  it 
be,"  she  added,  shrinking  back  at  the  idea — **  thav  their  cruelty  has  actualU 
deprived  thee  of  speech  ?  Thou  shakest  thy  heaJ.  B-^  it  a  spell  —  be  i* 
obstinacy,  I  question  thee  no  farther,  but  leave  thee  to  do  thine  errand  after 
thine  own  fashion.    I  also  can  be  mute." 

The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at  once  lamenting  his  owe 
condition,  and  deprecating  her  displeasure,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  fine  silk  and  cloth  of  gola>  the  letter  of 
the  Soldan.  She  took  it,  surveyed  it  carelessly,  then  laid  it  a^ide,  and 
bending  her  eyes  once  more  on  the  knight,  she  said  in  a  low  toni  —  *'Not 
even  a  word  to  do  thine  errand  to  me?"  ^ 

He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  to  intimate  the  pain  r'hioli 
he  felt  at  being  unable  to  obey  her ;  but  she  turned  from  him  in  anger. 

"  Begone !"  she  said.  "  I  have  spoken  enough  —  too  much  —  to  one  irLo 
will  not  waste  on  me  a  word  in  reply.  Begone! — and  say  if  I  have 
wronged  thee,  I  have  done  penance ;  for  if  I  have  been  the  unhappy  means 
of  dragging  thee  down  from  a  station  of  honour,  I  have,  in  this  interview, 
forgotten  my  own  worth,  and  lowered  myself  in  thy  eyes  and  in  my  own." 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  deeply  agitated.  Sir 
Kenneth  would  have  approached,  but  she  waved  him  back. 

'  ^'^-•^d  off!  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  suited  to  its  new  station! 

n-i  xi —  ^  ^i^„:„i-     --x«  u_  J  — Ut^n  a  word  of  grat- 
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•Rteemed  <imoiig  the  bravest  of  the  Holy  Crusade,  into  the  dust-kissing 
slave  of  H  heathen  Soldan  —  the  bearer  of  a  Paynim's  insolent  proposals  to 
a  Christian  maiden  —  nay,  forgetting  the  laws  of  honourable  chivalry,  as 
well  as  of  religion  ?  But  it  avails  not  talking  to  the  willing  slave  of  a  hear 
then  hound.  Tell  your  master,  when  his  scourge  shall  have  found  thee  a 
tongue,  that  which  thou  hast  seen  me  do. — So  saying,  she  threw  the  Soldnn's 
letter  on  the  ground,  and  placed  her  foot  upon  it — "And  say  to  him,  that 
Edith  Plantagenet  scorns  the  homage  of  an  unchristened  Pagan." 

With  these  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from  the  knight,  when,  kneelioc 
at  her  feet  in  bitter  agony,  ho  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  robe  and 
oppose  her  departure. 

"  Heardst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave?"  she  said,  turning  short  round 
on  him,  and^speaking  with  emphasis ;  "  tell  the  heathen  Soldan,  thy  master, 
that  I  scorn  his  suit  as  much  as  I  despise  the  prostratioii  of  a  worthless 
renegade  to  religion  and  chivalry  —  to  God  and  to  his  ladjr  I" 

So  saying,  she  burst  from  him,  tore  her  garment  from  his  grasp,  and  left 
the  tent. 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoned  him  from  without 
Exhausted  and  stupified  by  the  distress  he  had  undergone  during  this  inter- 
view, from  which  he  could  only  have  extricated  himself  by  breach  of  the 
engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  King  Richard,  the  unfortunate 
knight  staggered  rather  than  walked  after  the  English  baron,  till  they 
reached  the  royal  pavilion,  before  which  a  party  of  horsemen  had  just  dis- 
mounted. There  was  light  and  motion  within  the  tent,  and  when  Neville 
entered  with  his  disguised  attendant,  they  found  the  king,  with  several  of 
his  nobility,  engaged  in  welcoming  those  who  were  newly  arrived. 


CjiaptFr  tjif  €iatntn-^iitlj. 

"The  tears  I  shed  most  ever  fall!  "I  weep  not  for  the  dtent  dead. 
I  weeo  not  for  an  nhsent  swain,  Their  pains  are  passed,  their  sorrows  «  «. 

For  time  may  happier  hours  recall,  And  th<iee  that  loved  their  steps  roust  tnmi, 

Aad  parted  lovers  meet  aKain.  When  death  shall  join  to  part  no  mora." 

But  worse  than  ahsenoe,  worse  than  death, 
She  wept  her  lover's  sallied  fame. 
And.  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  birth. 
She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name. 

Ballad. 

Thb  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Richard  was  heard  in  joyous  gratulation. 

*•  Thomas  de  Vaux  I  stout  Tom  of  the  Gills!  by  the  head  of  King  Henry, 
Khou  art  welcome  to  nae  as  ever  was  flask  of  wine  to  a  jolly  toper  1  I  should 
scarce  nave  known  how  to  order  my  battle  array,  unless  I  had  thy  bulky 
form  in  my  eye  as  a  landmark  to  form  my  ranks  upon.    We  shall  have 
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aif  ftgiM  WBS  vnunprefMiTe,  bot  he  bore  on  bis  booaet  a  gold  bockle,  wUli  • 
gem.  the  lustre  of  wbicb  could  only  be  rivalled  b^  tbe  brilliancy  of  the  eye 
which  the  bonnet  shaded.  It  was  the  only  striking  feature  in  bis  eountc*- 
naoce ;  but  when  once  noticed,  it  uniformly  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  spectator.  About  his  neck  there  bung  in  a  scarf  of  sky-blue  silk  a 
wrest,  as  it  was  called, — that  is,  the  key  with  which  a  harp  is  tunod,  and 
which  was  of  solid  gold. 

This  personai^e  would  have  kneeled  reverently  to  Richard,  but  the  monareli 
raised  nim  in  ^loyful  haste,  pressed  bim  to  his  bosom  warmly,  and  kissed 
him  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

**  Blondel  de  Nesle !''  he  exclaimed  joyfully — "  welcome  from  Cyprus,  m/ 
king  of  minstrels  I  —  welcome  to  the  King  of  England,  who  rates  nojb  bia 
own  dignity  more  highly  than  be  does  thine.  I  have  been  sick,  man*  and* 
*y  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was  for  lack  of  thee ;  for,  were  I  half  way  io  tbe 
gate  of  Heaven,  methinks  thy  strains  eould  call  me  back. — And  what  news, 
my  gentle  master,  from  the  land  of  the  lyref  Any  thing  fresh  from  the 
irouveurs  of  Provence  ? — any  thing  from  the  minstrels  of  merry  Normandy? 
above  all,  bast  thou  thyself  been  busy?  —  But  I  need  not  ask  thee  —  thou 
oanst  not  be  idle,  if  thou  wouldst  —  thy  noble  qualities  are  like  a  fire  burn- 
ing within,  and  compel  thee  to  pour  thyself  out  in  music  and  song." 

**  Something  I  have  learned,  and  something  I  have  done,  ncble  King,'' 
answered  the  celebrated  Blondel,  with  a  retiring  modesty,  which  all  Riebr 
ard's  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  skill  had  been  unable  to  banish* 

"  We  will  hear  thee,  man  —  we  will  hear  thee  instantly,"  said  the  King  ( 
*-  then  touching  Blondel's  shoulder  kindly,  be  added,  **  that  is,  if  thou  art 
not  fatigued  with  thy  journey ;  for  I  would  sooner  ride  my  best  horse  tQ 
death,  than  injure  a  note  of  thy  voice." 

"  My  voice  is,  as  ever,  m  the  service  of  my  royal  patron,"  said  Blondel ; 
"  but  your  Majesty,"  he  added,  looking  at  some  papers  on  the  table,  **  seems 
more  importantly  engaged,  and  the  hour  waxes  late." 

**  Not  a  whit,  man,  not  a  whit,  my  dearest  Blondel.  I  did  but  sketch  an 
array  of  battle  against  the  Saracens,  a  tbing  of  a  moment — almost  as  soon 
done  as  the  routing  of  them." 

"  Methinks,  however,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux,  "  it  were  not  unfit  to  in- 
quire what  soldiers  your  Grace  hath  to  array.  I  bring  reports  on  that  sub- 
lect  from  Ascalon." 

'*Thou  art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King — "a  very  mule  for  dulness 
and  obstinacy ! — Come,  nobles — a  ball — a  hall !-^ range  ye  around  him — 
Give  Blondel  the  tabouret — Where  is  his  harp-bearer? — or,  soft — lend  him 
my  harp,  his  own  may  be  damaged  by  the  journey." 

"  I  would  your  Grace  would  take  my  report,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux.  "  I 
have  ridden  far,  and  have  more  list  to  my  bed  than  to  have  my  ears  tickled." 

**  Thy  ears  tickled !"  said  the  King ;  "  that  must  he  with  a  woodcock's 
feather,  and  not  with  sweet  sounds.  Hark  thee,  Thomas,  do  thine  ears 
know  the  singing  of  Blondel  from  the  braying  of  an  asn  ?" 

"  In  faith,  my  liege,"  replied  Thomas,  *'  I  cannot  well  say ;  but  setting 
Blondel  out  of  tne  Question,  who  is  a  born  gentleman,  aqd  doubtless  of  high 
acquirements,  I  shall  never,  for  the  sake  of  your  Grace's  question,  look  on  ^ 

minafrAl     Kiif  T  cKall   fhinlr   iirk/\n   an   ooo  '' 
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tiwtBlondel  has  arriTed,  with  his  budget  fraught  with  the  newest  minstrelsy 
—  Bid  her  come  hither  instantly,  and  do  thou  escort  her,  and  see  that  oui 
cousin,  Edith  Planttigenet,  remain  not  behind/' 

Ilis  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian,  with  that  expression  oi 
doubtful  meaning,  which  his  countenance  usually  displayed  when  he  looked 
at  him. 

*'  Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned  ? — Stand  up,  slare,  behind 
the  back  of  De  Neville,  and  thou  sbalt  bear  presentW  sounds  which  will 
make  thee  bless  God  that  he  afflicted  thee  rather  with  dumbness  than  deaf 
oess." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  company  towards  De  Vauz, 
and  plunged  immediately  into  the  military  details  which  that  baron  laid 
before  him. 

About  the  time  that  the  Lord  of  Qilsland  had  finished  his  audience,  a 
messenger  announced  that  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  approaching 
the  royal  tent.  — "  A  flask  of  wine,  ho  I"  said  the  King ;  *'  ot  old  Kins 
Isaac's  long-saved  Cvpras,  which  we  won  when  we  stormed  Famagosta— fill 
to  the  stout  Lord  of  Gilsland,  gentles — a  more  careful  and  faithful  servant 
never  had  any  prince." 

"  I  am  glad,'^  said  Thomas  de  Yanx,  *'  that  your  Grace  finds  the  mule  a 
tseful  slave,  though  his  voice  be  less  mumcal  than  horse^hair  or  wire." 

"  What,  thou  canst  not  yet  digest  that  quip  of  the  mule  ?''  said  Richard. 
"  Wash  it  down  with  a  brimming  flagon,  man,  or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it 
—•Why,  BO  —  well  pulled  I -—and  now  I  will  tell  thee,  thou  art  a  soldier  as 
well  as  I,  and  we  must  brook  each  other's  jests  in  the  hall,  as  each  other's 
blows  in  the  tourney,  and  love  each  other  the  harder  we  hit  By  my  faith, 
if  thou  didst  not  hit  me  as  bard  as  I  did  thee  in  our  late  encounter,  thou 
gavest  oil  thy  wit  to  the  thrust  But  here  lies  the  difference  betwixt  thee 
aud  Blondel.  Thou  art  but  my  comrade — I  might  say  my  pupil — in  the  art 
of  war ;  Blondel  is  my  master  in  the  science  of  minntrelsy  and  music.  To 
thee  I  permit  the  freedom  of  intimacy —  to  him  I  must  do  reverence,  as  to 
my  superior  in  his  art.  Come»  man,  be  not  peevish,,  but  cemain  and  beai 
our  glee." 

'^  To  see  your  Majesty  in  such  cheerful  mood,"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland* 
"  by  my  faith,  I  could  remain  till  Blondel  had  achieved  the  great  Romaaoe 
of  King  Arthur,  which  lasts  for  three  days." 

"We  will  m)t  tax  your  patience  so  deeply,"  said  the  King.  ''But  see 
yonder  glare  of  torches  without  shows  that  our  consort  approaches — Away 
to  receive  her,  man,  and  win  thyself  grace  in  the  brightest  eyes  of  Christen- 
dom.— Nay,  never  stop  to  adjust  thy  cloak.  JSee,  thou  bast  let  Neville  come 
between  the  wind  and  the  sails  of  thy  galley." 

"  He  was  never  before  me  in  the  field  of  battle,"  said  De  Yaux,  not  greatly 
pleased  to  see  himself  anticipated  by  the  more  active  service  of  the  cham- 
berlain. 

"No,  neither  he  nor  any  one  went  before  thee  there,  my  good  Tom  of  the 
Qills,"  said  the  King,  **  unless  it  was  ourself  now  and  then." 

**  Ay,  my  liege,"  said  De  Yaux,  "  and  let  us  do  justice  to  the  unfortunate; 
-—the  unhappy  Knight  of  the  Leopard  hath  been  before  me  too,  at  a  season ; 
for,  look  you,  he  weishs  less  on  horseback,  and  so         " 

•*  Hush  I"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  in  a  peremptory  tone — "  not  a 
word  of  him"  —  and  instantly  stepped  forward  to  greet  his  royal  consort; 

3  1  1  1.1  1  ...Jil  T»l  11  .1-! ^J*  • 
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«ihing  too  abncdanily  by  the  royal  beauty,  be  owned  with  deeper  revereiist 
and  more  humble  gratitude  the  simple  and  graceful  welcome  of  £dith, 
whose  kindly  greeting  appeared  to  him,  perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its 
brevity  and  simplicity. 

Both  the  Queen  and  her  royal  husband  were  aware  of  this  distinction, 
and  Richard,  seeing  his  consort  somewhat  pioued  at  the  preference  assigned 
to  his  cousin,  by  which  perhaps  be  himself  did  not  feel  much  gratifie«l,  said 
in  the  hearing  of  both, — **  We  minstrels,  Berengaria,  as  thou  may'st  see  by 
the  bearing  of  our  master  Blondel,  pay  more  reverence  to  a  severe  judge, 
like  our  kinswoman,  than  to  a  kindly  partial  friend,  like  thyself,  who  is 
willing  to  take  our  worth  upon  trust." 

£dith  was  moved  by  this  sarcasm  of  her  royal  kinsman,  and  hesitated  not 
to  reply,  that,  "  To  be  a  harsh  and  severe  judge,  was  not  an  attribute  proper 
to  her  alone  of  all  the  Plantagenets." 

She  had  perhaps  said  more,  having  some  touch  of  the  temper  of  that  house, 
which,  deriving  their  name  and  cognizance  from  the  lowly  broom,  (Planta 
Genista)  assumed  as  an  emblem  of  humility,  were  perhaps  one  of.  the 
proudest  families  that  ever  ruled  in  England ;  but  her  eye,  when  kindling 
m  her  replv,  suddenly  caught  those  of  the  Nubian,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  himself  behind  the  nobles  who  were. present,  and  she  sunk  upon 
a  seat,  turning  so  pale,  that  the  Queen  Berengaria  deemed  herself  obliged 
to  call  for  water  and  essences,  and  to  go  through  the  other  ceremonies 
appropriate  to  a  lady's  swoon.  Richard,  who  better  estimated  Edith's 
strength  of  mind,  called  to  Blondel  to  assume  his  seat  and  commence  bis 
lay,  declaring  that  minstrelsy  was  worth  every  other  recipe  to  recall  a 
Plantagenet  to  life. — "  Sing  aib"  he  said,  "  that  song  of  the  Bloody  Vest,  of 
which  thou  didst  formerly  give  me  the  argument,  ere  I  left  Cyprus ;  thoa 
must  be  perfect  in  it  by  this  time,  or,  as  our  yeomen  say,  thy  bow  ia 
broken." 

The  anxious  eve  of  the  minstrel,  however,  dwelt  on  Edith,  and  it  was  not 
iill  he  observed  her  returning  colour  that  he  obeyed  the  repeated  commands 
of  the  King.  Then,  accompanying  his  voice  with  the  harp,  so  as  to  grace, 
but  yet  not  drown,  the  sense  of  what  he  sung,  he  chanted  in  a  sort  of  reci- 
tative, one  of  those  ancient  adventures  of  love  and  knighthood,  which  were 
wont  of  yore  to  win  the  public  attention.  So  soon  as  he  began  to  prelude, 
the  insignificance  of  his  personal  appearance  seemed  to  disappear,  and  hia 
countenance  glowed  with  energy  and  inspiration.  His  full,  manly,  mellow 
voice,  so  absolutely  under  command  of  the  purest  taste,  thrilled  on  every 
ear,  and  to  every  heart.  Richard,  rejoiced  as  after  victory,  called  out  the 
appropriate  summons  for  silence, 

** Listen,  lords,  in  twwer  and  ball;*' 

while  with  the  zeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  pupil,  he  arranged  the  circle 
around,  and  hushed  them  into  silence ;  and  he  himself  sat  down  with  an 
air  of  expectation  and  interest,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  professed  critic.  The  courtiers  turned  their  e^es  on  the  King,  that  they 
„:     .1-  j_  j.^  i. A  :—:*.«*«  ♦ko  omotions  his  features  should  express, 

. ._.!-/»     Oki  rvivt  tf^<^/4    vivkaovill. 
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'T««i  iB^«ks  my  laily.**  th«  pn|r«*  mnl  ne.  "Therrfore  thai  speaks  mr  lady,"  the  Air  naira  he««aa 

And  the  Kui,rht  Went  \oyir\y  both  head  siid  knea.  And  the  kniitht  lowly  touted  with  band  ana  with  head 

"  She  ifl  Benevent'rf  Priiicen  so  hifrh  in  d«i;ree,  *'  Flinir  aside  the  urood  armour  in  which  thou  art  olad 

And  thon  an  as  lowly  as  kniffhl  may  well  be—  And  don  thou  ihitt  weed  of  lier  nnrht-xear  instead, 

He  that  would  climb  m>  lofty  a  tree.  For  a  hauberk  of  ateel,  a  kirtle  of  thread  : 

3r  Kprinc  such  a  irulf  as  divides  her  from  thee.  And  nhar^^e  thus  attired,  in  the  toamanient  dread. 
Must  dare  some  hwli  deml.  by  which  all  men  may  see  And  figUi  as  thy  wont  is  where  most  blood  is  shed, 

fiis  aaihition  m  back'd  by  his'  hie  chivalne.  And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead.** 

Untn>ubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled  in  his  breast. 

'I'he  kiiiKht  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reverently  hath  kiss'd  :  — 

"  Ni>w  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  messenger  be  blest ! 

Mnch  hoiMfir'd  do  1  hold  me  in  my  lady's  hiirh  behest ; 

And  say  unto  my  lady,  ni  this  dear  niaht-weed  dress'd, 

I'o  the  best  armed  champion  I  will  not  veil  my  crest : 

But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  tis  her  turn  to  take  the  test.** 

Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremoet  iytte  of  the  Lay  of  the  Bloody  VesC 

"  Thou  bftst  changed  the  measure  upon  us  unawares  in  that  last  couplet, 
my  Bloodel  V*  said  the  King. 

"  Most  true,  my  lord/'  said  Blondel.  "  I  rendered  the  verses  from  th« 
Italian  of  an  old  harper,  whom  I  met  in  Cyprus,  and  not  having  had  time 
either  to  translate  it  accurately,  or  commit  it  to  memory,  I  am  fain  to  supply 
gaps  in  the  music  and  the  verse  as  I  can  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as 
you  see  boors  mend  a  quickset  fence  with  a  faggotX' 

**  Nay,  on  my  faith,''  said  the  King,  "I  like  these  rattling  rolling  Alex- 
andrines—  methinks  they  come  more  twangingly  off  to  the  music  than  that 
briefer  measure." 

"  Both  are  licensed,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Grace,"  answered  Blondel. 

"They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Richard;  "yet  methinks  the  scene,  where 
there  is  like  to  be  fighting,  will  go  best  on  in  these  same  thundering  Alex- 
andrines, which  sound  like  the  charge  of  cavalry ;  while  the  other  measure 
SB  but  like  the  sidelong  amble  of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

"  It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleases,"  replied  Blondel,  and  began  again  to 
prelude.  * 

"  Nay,  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cup  of  fiery  Chios  wine,"  said  the 
King;  "and  hark  thee,  I  would  have  thee  fling  away  that  new-fangled 
restriction  of  thine,  of  terminating  in  accurate  and  similar  rhymes  — They 
are  a  constraint  on  thy  flow  of  fancy,  and  make  thee  resemble  a  man  dancin^^ 
in  fetters." 

"  The  fetters  are  easily  flung  off,  at  least,"  said  Blondel,  again  sweeping 
his  fingers  over  the  strings,  as  one  who  would  rather  have  played  thaa 
listened  to  criticism. 

"But  why  put  them  on,  man?"  continued  the  King  —  "Wherefore 
thrust  thy  genius  into  iron  bracelets?  I  marvel  how  you  got  forward  at  all 
—  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  compose  a  stanza  in  yonder 
hampered  measure." 

Blondel  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with  the  strings  of  his  harp,  to 
bide  an  involuntary  smile  which  crept  over  his  features ;  but  it  escaped  not 
Richard's  observation. 

"By  my  faith,  thou  laugh'st  at  me,  Blondel,"  he  said;  "and,  in  good 
truth,  every  man  deserves  it,  who  presumes  to  play  the  master  when  he 
should  be  the  pupil ;  but  we  kings  get  bad  habits  of  self-opinion. — Come,  on 
with. thy  lay,  dearest  Blondel  —  on  after  thine  own  fashion,  better  than 
^ught  that  we  can  suggest,  though  we  must  needs  be  talking." 

Blondel   resumed  the  lay ;    but,   as   extemporaneous    composition    was 

fAmilini*   *n    him.    h«    €a'i\aA    nnt   i^n   onmnlv  with    t.hft   Kiner's   hints,  and  was 
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Tliffrt  V  era  sjom  dMlt  him  wounds,  that  m&n  bloody  **  I  mtora."  ssjm  nir  mw  Wr.  **  tha  (tarmtBt  Ffa 

iind  aora.  Ami  I  cUim  of  tha  PrinGesa  to  Aim  it  m  turn  ; 

Bpt  ollMis  r'wpiiclad  his  plisht.  and  forbcira.  For  ita  staina  aiid  ita  reoiaaha  anould  priza  it  tha  mors 

"  t  is  aume  oath  of  hiaiour/'  they  Mid.  "and  I  trow,   Stnoe  bjr  shame  'tia  uoaulUed.  tliough  chmaoa'd  with 
"^  «rcre  iiiiknightly  toai;^  him  achievins  hia  tow."  sore.'* 

Tiao  tha  Priuca,  fitr  hia  sake,  bade  the  touraament  Then  deep  blush'd  the  Princasa— yet  kiss'd  sUe  mM 

Cfsaa.  prent'd 

Ha  flung  down  bia  wardnr.  the  trumpata  aunir  peace ;  The  blcMMl-Kpotted  roiies  to  her  lips  and  hor  hreaaL 
And  the  judaesdeclnre.  and  coin  pet  iiurs  yield,  "Go  tell  my  true  knie^ht.  church  and  chamber  ahaU 

That  I  he  Kuight  of  the  Night-gvar  was  firal  lu  tha  flald.  If  1  value  tha  bluod  uu  tbia  garment  or  no.**        [abowb 

Tha  feaat  it  wa*  nich.  and  tha  miias  it  was  Dis:her,        And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobirs  to  pass 
Whrn  before  the  fair  Princess  low  hmted  a  aauira.       In  aolamu  pruc«s»on  fa»  minster  and  maaa. 
And  deliver'd  a  aarnient  uiiritfemly  to  view,    [tnrouirti :  The  lirat  walk'd  tha  Priuoess  in  purple  and  pall. 
With  sword-cut  and  afNtar-ihruKtail  hark'd  and  piercaa  But  tha  bl«>od4)«smear'd  night»robe  ahe  wore  oTeraQ, 
All  rent  and  all  tatiKi'd,  all  cl«atf<l  with  hltNid,  And  eka,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  aat  at  dine. 

With  foam  of  the  hoiat^a.  with  duMt,  iimi  with  mud.      When  abe  knelt  to  her  father  and  pruffer'd  the  wiiM, 
Not  tb«t  point  of  that  ludy'v  small  fini^er,  I  ween.  Over  all  her  rich  robes  and  Htate  jewels  she  w«ire 

CoMld  have  reatad  oo  spot  was  uoaulliad  and  oleai\.     That  wiiupla  uuaaemly  bedablilad  witb  |i«re. 


"Thia  token  my  master.  Sir  Thoinaa  a  Kent,  Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  aa  well  yeii  Mjr  t 

Restores  to  the  Prinreas  of  fair  Beneveut;  And  ladies  replied,  with  wal,  Utter  and  wmk  ; 

He  tiiateiimba  the  tall  trre  has  won  ricbt  to  the  fruit.  And  the  Priaoe,  who  ia  aogar  and  ahaiue  hsid  lookV 
He  that  laapp  the  wide  golf  siiould  prevaiUn  hia  down,  [fh»wa* 

suit ;  Tnm*d  at  lensth  to  hia  dauirhter,  and  apoke  with  t 

lliiottiih  lifa'a  utmost  peril  the  prtie  I  have  won,  "  Now  siiine  thoq  haai  publiah'd  thjr  fidly  and  ffuttt. 

And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  miKtress  l>e  shown ;      ('en  aUtne  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  thou  beat  spilt 
Bur  aha  who  prompts  kaivbts  on  such  danxer  to  run,    Tet  aore  for  your  buldneas  you  both  will  repent, 
Vuat  avouch  bia  true  service  in  front  of  the  aon.  When  yoa  wander  aa  exiiaa  (nta^  Cmt  Bei)eveiiK  " 

Then  out  spolu  stont  Thomaa.  in  bail  wliera  be  atoodt 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dnuntless  of  m(Kid. 
*'  I'be  blood  that  I  loet  for  thia  daagbter  of  thine, 
I  p.)ur'd  forth  as  freely  as  flnsk  {rives  its  wine ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance  and  blame. 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  fnHO  soflhrinff  and  ahame , 
And  li«:ht  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent. 
When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the  Countess  of  Kent." 

A  murmur  of  applause  raiO  through  the  assembly,  following  the  exdivpU 
of  Richard  himself,  who  loaded  with  praises  his  fayoorite  miostrel,  and 
^ded  by  presenting  him  with  a  ring  of  considerable  valu«.  The  Queen 
nastened  to  distinguish*  the  favourite  by  a  rich  bracelet,  and  manj  of  t^# 
nobles  who  were  present  followed  the  royal  example, 

"  Is  our  cousin  £dith,"  said  the  Kipg,  "  becoape  iosensiblQ  to  the  B04m4 
of  the  harp  she  once  loved  ?'' 

'*  She  thanks  Blondel  for  his  lay,"  replied  Editb,  **  but  doubly  the  kind- 
ness of  the  kinsman  who  suggested  it.'' 

*'Thou  art  angry,  cousin,  said  the  King;  "angry  because  thou  hast 
heard  of  a  woman  more  wayward  than  thyself.  But  you  escape  me  likot-*^ 
1  will  walk  a  space  homeward  with  you  towards  the  Queen's  pavij^oa-^v# 
must  haye  ooni^rence  together  ere  the  night  has  waned  into  morning/* 

The  Quoen  and  her  attendants  were  now  on  foot,  and  the  other  guesti 
withdrew  from  the  royal  tent.  A  train  with  blading  torches^  and  a^  eseort 
of  archers,  awaited  fierengaria  without  the  pavilion,  and  she  was  aoon  09 
hor  way  homeward.  Richard,  as  he  had  proposedi  wall^ed  beside  his  kins- 
ivoman,  and  compelled  her  to  accept  of  his  arm  as  her  support,  so  thl^  they 
could  speak  to  each  other  without  oeing  overheard. 

**  Wlmt  answer,  then,  am  I  to  return  to  the  noble  Soldan  ?"  said  Richard. 
"  The  Kinffs  and  Princes  are  falling  from  me,  Edith — this  new  quarrel  hat^ 
alienated  them  once  more.  I  would  do  something  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  composition,  if  not  by  victory ;  and  the  chance  of  my  doing  this  d€^ 
oends,  alas !  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman,  I  would  lay  my  single  spear  i« 
(he  i*C8t  against  ten  of  the  best  lances  in  Christendom,  rather  than  a^rgue 
with  a  wilful  wench,  who  knows  not  what  is  for  her  own  good.  —  What  aa 

awer.  COZ.   am    T  t^  return   tn  fho  .^nDan  9       Tt.  miis>.  hn  Honiaivn  *' 
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hast  enthralled  both  the  limbs  and  the  spirit  of  a  knight,  one  dcarce  less 
famed  than  thyself." 

'*  Should  I  not  preyeiit  my  kinswoman  from  drinking  poison,  by  sullying 
the  yessel  which  contained  it,  if  I  saw  no  other  means  of  disgusting  her 
with  the  fatal  liquor  V  replied  the  King. 

"  It  is  thyself,"  answered  Edith,  *'  that  would  press  me  to  drink  pcison, 
because  it  is  proffered  in  a  golden  chalice." 

"  Edith,"  said  Kichard,  *'  I  cannot  force  tby  resolution  ;  but  beware  yon 
shut  not  the  door  which  heaven  opens.  The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  he  whom 
Popes  and  Councils  ha?e  regarded  as  a  prophet,  hath  read  in  the  stars  that 
tliy  marriage  shall  reooneile  me  with  a  powerful  enemy,  and  that  thy  hus- 
band skiaU  be  Christian,  leaving  thus  the  fairest  ground  to  hope,  that  the 
Quavereioa  of  the  Soldan,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  to  the 
pale  of  th^  ebureh,  will  be  the  consequence  of  thy  wedding  with  Saladin. 
Come,  thou  must  make  some  sacrifice  rather  than  mar  such  bappy  piQ»> 
pants." 

*^  Men  may  sacrifice  rams  and  goats,"  said  Edith,  "*  but  not  honour  and 
QonsoieBce.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  the  dishonour  of  a  Christiaii  maiden 
which  brought  the  Saracens  into  Spain  -^  the  shame  of  another  is  bo  likely 
mode  of  expellinff  them  from  Palestine." 

'^  Dost  thou  call  it  shame  to  become  an  Empress  ?"  said  the  King. 

**  I  eall  it  shame  and  dishonour  to  profane  a  Christian  sacrament,  br  en^ 
tering  into  it  with  an  infidel  whom  it  cannot  bind ;  and  I  call  it  foul  diflp 
honour,  that  I,  the  descendant  of  a  Christian  princess,  should  beoome  of 
free  will  the  head  of  a  baram  of  heathen  coneubines." 

"  Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King,  afler  a  pause,  '*  I  must  not  ouarrel 
with  thee,  though  1  think  thy  dependent  condition  might  have  diotatea  more 
•ampliance." 

*^My  liege,"  replied  Edith,  "your  Graee  bath  worthily  succeeded  to  aU 
the  wealth,  dignity,  and  dominion  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  •—  do  not, 
the? efore,  begrudge  your  poor  kinswoman  some  sa»all  share  of  their  pride.'' 

**  By  my  faith,  wench,"  said  the  Kin^,  "  thou  hast  unhorsed  me  with  that 
very  wora;  so  we  will  kiss  and  be  friends.  I  will  presently  despatch  thy 
answer  to  Saladin.  But  after  all,  cos,  were  it  not  better  to  suspend  your 
answer  till  you  have  seen  him  ?     Men  say  he  is  pre-eminently  handsome.^ 

*^  There -is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  ray  lord,''  said  Edith. 

**  By  Saint  Qeorge,  but  there  is  next  to  a  certainty  of  it,"  said  the  King ; 
'*for  Saladin  will  doubtless  afford  us  a  free  field  for  the  doing  of  this  new 
battle  of  the  Standard,  and  will  witness  it  himself.  Berengaria  is  wild  to 
behold  it  also,  and  I  d^are  be  sworn  not  a  feather  of  you,  her  companions 
and  attendants,  will  remain  behind — least  of  all  thou  thyself,  fair  cos.  But 
come,  we  have  reached  the  pavilion,  and  must  part  —  not  in  unkindness 
though — ^nay,  thou  must  seal  it  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  thy  hand,  sweet  Edith 
—it  IS  my  right  as  a  sovereign  to  kiss  my  pretty  vassals." 

He  embraced  her  respectfully  and  affectionately,  and  returned  through 
the  moonlight  camp,  humming  to  himself  such  snatches  of  Blondel's  lay  as 
he  could  recollect. 

On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  nakiner  un  his  desnatches  for  Saladin. 
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We  heard  the  Tecbir,— so  tbeae  Arabs  call 
Their  shoot  of  onset,  when,  with  load  acclainn, 
TlMjr  etaaileng*  bearen  to  give  them  rictoiy. 

Sims  op  DAiuacm. 

On  the  ■ub8e)ueiii  morning,  Richard  was  invited  to  a  conference  bf 
Philip  of  France,  in  which  the  latter,  with  many  expressions  of  bis  bin 
esteem  for  his  brother  of  England,  communicated  to  him,  in  terms  eztreraMy 
courteous,  but  too  explicit  to  be  misunderstood,  his  positive  intention  to  t^ 
turn  to  Europe,  and  to  the  cares  of  his  kingdom,  as  entirely  despairing  if 
future  success  in  their  undertaking,  with  their  diminished  forces  and  civil 
discords.  Richard  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  the  conference 
ended,  he  received  without  surprise  a  manifesto  from  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
and  several  other  princes,  announcing  a  resolution  similar  to  that  of  Philip, 
and  in  no  modifiea  terms,  assigning,  for  their  defection  from  the  cause  of  the 
Gross,  the  inordinate  ambition  and  arbitrary  domination  of  Richard  of  Eng- 
land. All  hopes  of  continuing  the  war  with  any  prospect  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, were  now  abandoned,  and  Richard,  while  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  his 
disappointed  hopes  of  glory,  was  little  consoled  by  the  recollection,  that  the 
failure  was  in  some  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages  which  be  bad 
given  his  enemies  by  his  own  hasty  and  imprudent  temper. 

**  They  had  not  dared  to  have  deserted  my  father  thus,"  he  said  to  De 
Vaux,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  resentment  —  "  No  slanders  they  could  have 
uttered  against  so  wise  a  king  would  have  been  believed  in  Christendom ; 
whereas, — fool  that  I  am  I — I  have  not  only  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  de- 
serting me,  but  even  a  colour  for  casting  aU  the  blame  of  the  rupture  upon 
my  unhappy  foibles." 

These  thoughts  were  so  deepiv  galling  to  the  King,  that  De  Yauz  was  re- 
joiced when  the  arrival  of  an  anibassador  from  Saladin  turned  hb  reflections 
into  a  different  channel. 

This  new  envov  was  an  Emir  much  respected  by  the  Soldan,  whose  name 
was  Abdallah  ef  Uadgi.  He  derived  his  descent  from  the  family  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  race  or  tribe  of  llashem,  in  witness  of  which  genealogy 
he  wore  a  green  turban  of  large  dimensions.  He  bad  also  three  times  per- 
formed the  journey  to  Mecca,  from  which  he  derived  his  epithet  of  EI  Hadji, 
or  the  Pilgrim.  Notwithstanding  these  various  pretensions  to  sanctity,  Ab- 
dallah was  (for  an  Arab)  a  boon  companion,  who  enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and 
laid  aside  bis  gravity  so  far  as  to  quaff  a  blithe  flagon,  when  secrecy  ensured 
him  against  scandal.  He  was  likewise  a  statesman,  whose  abilities  had 
been  used  by  Saladin  in  various  negotiations  with  the  Christian  Princes, 
and  particularly  with  Richard,  to  whom  EI  Hadgi  was  personally  known 
and  acceptable.  Animated  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence  with  which  the 
envoy  of  Saladin  afforded  a  fair  field  for  tho  combat,  a  safe  conduct  for  all 
who  might  choose  to  witness  it,  and  offered  his  own  person  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  fidelity,  Richard  soon  forgot  hiv«3  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  Christian  league,  in  the  interesting  di'scussions  pre* 
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brother  SaUsbary,  who  Bupported  the  accusation,  shoald  attend  with  the 
Bame  number,  to  protect  his  champion ;  and  that  the  Soldan  should  bring 
with  him  a  guard  of  five  hundred  chosen  followers,  a  band  considered  as 
not  more  than  equal  to  the  two  hundred  Christian  lances.  Such  persons  of 
considenition  as  either  party  chose  to  invite  to  witness  the  contest,  were  to 
wear  no  other  weapons  than  their  swords,  and  to  come  without  defensive 
armour.  The  Soldan  undertook  the  preparations  of  the  lists,  and  to  provide 
accommodations  and  refreshments  of  every  kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist 
at  the  solemnity ;  and  his  letters  expressed,  with  much  courtesy,  the  plea- 
sure which  he  anticipated  in  the  prospect  of  a  personal  and  peaceful  meet- 
ing with  the  Melech  Ric,  and  hia  anxious  desire  to  render  his  reception  ai 
agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and  communicated  to  the  defendant 
and  his  godfathers,  Abdallah  the  Hadgi  was  admitted  to  a  more  private 
interview,  where  he  heard  with  delight  the  strains  of  Blondel.  Having 
first  carefully  put  his  green  turban  out  of  sight,  and  assumed  a  Greek  cap 
in  its  stead,  he  requited  the  Norman  minstrers  music  with  a  drinking  song 
from  the  Persian,  and  quaffed  a  hearty  flagon  of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show  that 
his  practice  matched  his  principles.  On  the  next  day,  grave  and  sober  as 
the  water-drinker  Mirglip,  he  bent  bis  brow  to  the  ground  before  Saladin's 
footstool,  and  rendered  to  the  Soldan  an  account  of  his  embassy. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  combat,  Conrade  and  his  friends 
set  off  by  daybreak  to  repair  to  the  place  assigned,  and  Richard  left  the 
camp  at  the  same  hour,  and  for  the  same  purpose ;  but,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  he  took  his  journey  by  a  different  route,  a  precaution  which  had  been 
judged  necessary,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  betwixt  their  armed 
attendants. 

The  good  Ring  himself  was  in  no  humour  for  quarrelling  with  any  one- 
Nothjng  could  have  added  to  his  pleasurable  anticipations  of  a  desperate 
and  bloody  combat  in  the  lists,  except  his  being  in  his  own  ro^al  person  one 
of  the  combatants ;  and  he  was  half  in  charity  again  even  with  Conrade  of 
Montserrat.  Lightly  armed,  richly  dressed,  and  gay  as  a  bridegroom  on 
the  eve  of  his  nuptials,  Richard  carkcoled  along  by  the  side  ef  Queen  Be- 
rengaria's  litter,  pointing  out  to  her  the  various  scenes  through  which  thev 
passed,  and  cheering  with  tale  and  song  the  bosom  of  the  inhospitable  wil- 
derness. The  former  route  of  the  Queen's  pilgrimage  to  £ngadai  had  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  so  that  the  ladies  were  stran- 
gers to  the  scenery  of  the  desert ;  and  though  Berengaria  knew  her  hus- 
band's disposition  too  well  not  to  endeavour  to  seem  interested  in  what  he 
was  pleased  either  to  say  or  to  sing,  she  could  not  help  indulging  some 
female  fears  when  she  found  herself  in  the  howling  wilderness  with  so 
small  an  escort,  which  seemed  almost  like  a  moving  speck  on  the  bosom  of 
the  plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  so  distant  from  the 
camp  of  Saladin  but  what  they  might  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and  swept 
off  by  an  overpowering  host  of  his  fiery-footed  cavaky,  should  the  Pagan 
be  faithless  enough  to  embrace  an  opportunity  thus  tempting.  But  when 
•he  hinted  these  suspicions  to  Richard,  he  repelled  theui  with  displeasure 
and  disdain.  "  It  were  worse  than  ingratitude,"  he  said,  *'  to  doubt  the 
good  faitii  of  the  generous  Soldan." 

Vnt  fhn  Bfl.nnp  donhfa  €%wxA  ft^am    rA/>iii>i>A/1  mnrA  fVtan  nriAA    nni;  tn  tKo  fin%M 
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edge  of  •  iniftll  ominsBce  like  a  hawk  poised  in  tke  air,  and  who  instabtej, 
on  the  anpeaimnce  of  the  rojal  retinae,  darted  olF  with  the  speed  of  the 
■ame  bira,  when  it  shoots  down  the  wind  and  disappears  from  the  h3rizon. 

**  We  must  be  near  the  station,"  said  King  Richard ;  *'  and  yonder  cayalier 
if  one  of  Saladin's  outposts— met hinks  I  hear  the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns 
and  cymbals.  Oet  you  into  order,  my  hearts,  and  form  yourselves  around 
the  Iflidiee  soldier-like  and  firmly." 

As  he  spoke,  each  knight,  squire,  and  archer,  hastily  closed  in  upon  hia 
appointed  ground,  and  they  proceeded  in  the  most  compact  order,  whieb 
Blade  their  numbers  appear  still  smaller ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  though  there 
might  be  no  fear,  there  was  anxiety  ae  well  as  cariosity  in  the  attentioB 
with  which  they  listened  to  the  wild  bursts  of  Moorish  mosic,  which  caoM 
eter  and  anon  more  distinctly  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab  horse 
man  had  been  seen  to  disappear. 

De  Yauz  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  King-— "Were  it  not  well,  my  Hege, 
to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of  that  sand<bank  f  Or  would  it  stand  with  yoor 
pleasure  that  I  prick  forward  ?  Methinks,  by  all  yonder  clash  and  dang, 
if  there  be  no  more  than  five  hundred  men  beyond  the  sand-hills,  half  of 
the  Soldan's  retinue  must  be  drummers  and  cymbal  tossers.  —  ShaJl  I  spur 
onf" 

The  Baron  had  checked  his  horse  with  the  bit,  and  was  just  about  to 
strike  him  with  the  spurs,  when  the  King  exclaimed — **Not  for  the  world. 
Such  a  caution  woula  express  suspicion,  and  could  do  little  to  prevent  sop- 
prise,  which,  however,  I  apprehend  not" 

They  advanoed  aoeordingly  in  close  and  firm  order  till  they  surmonnted 
the  line  of  low  sand-hills,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  appointed  statioo,  whea 
a  splendid,  but  at  the  same  time  a  startling  spectacle,  awaited  them. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary  fountain,  distinguished 
only  amid  the  waste  by  solitary  grouoe  of  palm-trees,  was  now  the  centre 
of  an  encampment,  the  embroidered  nags  and  gilded  omamente  of  which 
glittered  far  and  wide,  and  reflected  a  thousand  rich  tints  against  the  se^ 
ting  san.  The  eoverings  of  the  large  pavilions  were  of  the  gayest  oolouvs, 
scarlet^  bright  yellow,  pale  blue,  and  other  gaudy  and  gleamine  hues,  and 
the  tops  of  their  pillars,  or  tent-poles,  were  decorated  with  golden  pome- 
granates»  and  small  silken  fla».  rat,  besides  these  distinguished  pavilioB8» 
there  were,  what  Thomas  de  v  auz  considered  as  a  portentous  number  of 
the  ordinary  black  tents  of  the  Arabs,  being  sufficient,  as  he  conceived,  to 
aocommodate,  aooording  to  the  Eastern  fashion,  a  host  of  five  thousand 
men*  A  number  of  Arabs  and  Curdsu  folly  corresponding  to  the  extent  of 
the  encampment,  were  hastily  assembling,  each  leading  his  horse  in  his 
hand,  and  their  muster  was  accompanied  by  an  aetonishing  clamour  of 
their  noiisy  instruments  of  martial  music,  by  which,  in  all  agee,  the  warfiire 
of  the  Arabs  has  been  animated. 

They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of  dismounted  cavalry  m 
front  of  their  encampment,  when,  at  the  signal  of  a  shrill  cry,  which  aroee 
high  over  the  clan^ur  of  the  music,  each  cavalier  sprung  to  his  saddle.  A 
oloud  of  dust  arisinji:  at  the  moment  of  this  manoeuvre,  hid  from  Richard 
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llie  -wtldeafe  met  aod  balloos,  %Tsd  frequently  onlj  TCiBing  ap  their  hoTMM 
when  within  a  spear's  length  of  the  Christians,  while  those  in  the  rear  dis 
charged  over  the  heads  of  both  parties  thick  yoUeys  of  arrows.    One  of 
ibese  struck  the  litter  in  which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loadly  screamed, 
wd  the  red  spot  was  on  Richard's  brow  in  an  instant. 

**  lla  I  Saint  George/'  he  exclaimed,  **  we  mast  take  some  order  with  this 
'Mdel  scum  1" 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrnst  her  head  out,  and  with  her  hand 
liolding  one  of  the  shafts,  exclaimed,  "  Royal  Richard,  beware  what  you 
do  I  see,  these  arrows  are  headless  V 

"  Noble,  sensible  wench  I"  exclaimed  Richard ;  "  by  Heaven,  then  shamest 
■s  all  by  thy  readiness  of  thooffht  and  eye.  -^  Be  not  moved,  my  English 
hearts,''  he  exclaimed  to  his  followenk— *'  their  arrows  haye  no  hoads'-HUid 
their  spears,  too,  lack  the  steel  pcHnts.  It  it  but  a  wild  welcome,  after  their 
savage  fashion,  though  doubtless  they  would  rejoice  to  see  us  daunted  or 
disturbed.     Move  onward,  slow  and  steady." 

The  little  phalanx  moved  forward  acoordinel)^  accompanied  on  all  sidet 
by  the  Arabs,  with  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing  cries,  tne  bowmen,  mean- 
while,  displaying  theiir  agility  by  shooting  as  near  the  crests  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  was  possible,  without  actually  hitting  them,  while  the  lancers 
eharged  each  other  with  such  rude  blows  of  their  blunt  weapons,  that  more 
than  one  of  them  lost  his  saddle,  and  well-oigh  his  life,  in  this  rouffh  sport. 
All  this,  though  designed  to  express  welcome,  had  rather  a  doubtful  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  halfway  towards  the  camp.  King  Richard 
and  hit  auite  forming,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  round  which  this  tumultuary 
body  of  horsemen  howled,  whooped,  skirmished,  and  galloped,  creating  a 
Qoene  of  indescribable  confusion,  another  shrill  cry  was  heard,  on  which  all 
these  irregulars,  who  were  on  the  front  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the  little 
body  of  Europeans,  wheeled  off,  and  forming  tnemselves  into  a  long  and 
deep  oolumn,  followed  with  comparative  order  and  silence  in  the  rear  of 
Richard's  troop.  The  dust  began  now  to  dissipate  in  their  front,  when 
there  advanced  to  meet  them,  through  that  cloudy  veil,  a  body  of  cavalry 
of  a  different  and  more  regular  description,  completely  armed  with  offensive 
amd  defensive  weapons,  and  who  might  well  have  served  as  a  body-guard  to 
the  proudest  of  Eastern  monarchs.  This  splendid  troop  consisted  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  each  horse  which  it  contained  was  worth  an  earl's 
ransom.  The  riders  were  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves  in  the  very  prime 
iKf  life ;  their  helmets  and  hauberks  were  formed  of  steel  rings,  so  bright 
^iiat  they  shone  like  silver ;  their  vestures  were  of  the  gayest  colours,  and 
some  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver ;  the  sashes  were  twisted  with  silk  and  gold, 
tbeir  rieb  turbans  were  plumed  and  jewelled,  and  their  sabres  and  poniards, 
of  Damascene  steel,  were  adorned  with  gold  and  gems  on  hilt  and  scab- 
bard. 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  military  music,  and  when 
they  met  the  Christian  body,  they  opened  theic  files  to  the  right  and  left, 
m4  let  them  enter  between  their  ranks.  Richard  now  assumed  the  fore- 
most place  in  his  troop,  aware  that  Saladin  himself  was  approaching.  Nor 
was  it  Ions  when,  in  th(»  ni^ntre  of  his  bodv-t?uard.  surrounded  by  his  do- 
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bftbl;|r  worth  all  the  jewels  of  the  English  crown,  and  a  sapphire,  which 
terminated  the  Liit  of  bis  canjiar,  was  of  not  mnch  inferior  value,  il 
should  be  added,  that  to  protect  him  from  the  dus^;,  which,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  resembles  the  finest  ashes,  or,  porhaps,  out  of  Orients 
pride,  the  Soldan  wore  a  ^ort  of  veil  attached  to  h:4  turban,  which  partly 
obscured  the  view  of  bis  noble  features.  He  rode  a  milk-white  Arabian, 
which  bore  him  as  If  conscious  and  proud  of -bis  noble  burden* 

There  was  uo  need  of  farther  introduction.  The  two  heroic  monarchs, 
for  such  they  both  were,  threw  themselves  at  oncj  from  horseback,  »ind  tb« 
troops  halting  and  the  music  suddenly  ceasing,  thoy  advanced  to  meet  eaoft 
other  in  profound  silence,  and,  after  a  courteous  inclination  on  either  side, 
they  embraced  as  brethren  and  equals.  The  pomp  and  display  upon  both 
■ides  attracted  no  farther  notivo — no  one  saw  aught  save  Richard  and  Sala- 
din,  and  they  too  beheld  nothine  but  each  other.  The  looks  with  which 
Richard  surveyed  Salad  in,  were,  however,  more  intently  curious  than  those 
which  the  Soldan  fixed  upon  him;  and  the  Soldan  also  was  the  first  to 
break  silence.  « 

"  The  Melech  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water  to  this  desert.  I  trust 
he  hath  no  distrust  of  this  numerous  array.  Excepting  the  armed  slavea 
of  my  household,  those  who  surround  you  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  of  wel- 
come, are,  even  the  humblest  of  them,  the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand 
tribes ;  for  who  that  could  claim  a  title  to  be  present,  would  remain  at  home 
when  such  a  Prince  was  to  be  seen  as  Richard,  with  the  terrors  of  whose 
name,  even  on  tbo  sands  of  Yemen,  the  nurse  stills  her  child,  and  the  free 
Arab  subdues  his  restive  steed  I" 

"  And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby  ?"  said  Richard,  looking  around  on 
wild  forms  with  their  persons  covered  with  haicks,  their  countenances  swart 
with  the  sunbeams,  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory,  their  black  eyes  glancing 
with  fierce  and  preternatural  lustre  from  under  the  shade  of  their  turbans, 
and  their  dress  being  in  general  simple,  even  to  meanness. 

"  They  claim  such  rank,"  said  Saladin ;  **  but  though  numerous,  they  are 
within  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  bear  no  arms  but  the  sabre  —  even 
the  iron  of  their  lances  is  left  behind." 

"  I  fear,"  muttered  De  Vaux  in  English,  **  they  have  left  them  where  they 
can  be  soon  found.  —  A  most  flourishing  House  of  Peers,  I  confess,  and 
would  find  Westminster-Hall  something  too  narrow  for  them." 

*'Hush,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "I  command  thee. — Noble  Saladin,'' 
he  said,  "  suspicion  and  thou  cannot  extst  on  the  same  ground — See'st  thou," 
pointing  to  the  litters  —  **I  too  have  brought  some  champions  with  me^ 
though  armed,  perhaps,  in  breach  of  agreement,  for  bright  eyes  and  fair 
features  are  weapons  which  cannot  be  left  behind." 

The  Soldan,  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an  obeisance  as  lowly  as  if  look- 
ing towards  Mecca,  and  kissed  the  sand  in  token  of  respect. 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard,  —  "  they  will  not  fear  a  closer  encounter,  brother; 
wilt  thou  not  ride  towards  their  litters,  and  the  curtains  will  be  presently 
withdrawn  ?" 

"  That  may  Allah  prohibit  I"  said  Saladin,  **  since  not  an  Arab  looks  o* 
who  would  not  think  it  shame  to  the  noble  ladies  to  be  seen  with  their  faoee 
uncovered." 

'*  Thou  shalt  see  them,  then,  in  private,  brother,"  answered  Richard. 

"  To  what  purpose  ?"  answered  Saladin-  mournfully.     **  Thy  last  lettei 
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Unit  roy«i  luxury  could  devise.  De  Yaux,  who  was  in  attendance,  then  r^ 
moved  the  cbappe,  (capa^)  or  long  riding-eloak  which  Richard  wo*e,  and  h« 
stood  before  Saiadin  in  the  close  dress  which  showed  to  advanvag**  tb# 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  while  it  bore  a  strong  contrast  tt>  th« 
flowing  robes  which  disguised  the  thin  frame  of  the  Eastern  monarch.  I* 
Wiir«  Richard's  two-handed  sword  that  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  th 
Saracen,  a  broad  straight  blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy  length  of  whid 
extended  well-nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel  of  the  wearer. 

"  Had  I  not,"  said  Saladin,  *'  seen  this  brand  flaming  in  the  front  of  battle 
like  that  of  Azrael,  I  had  scarce  believed  that  human  arm  could  wield  it 
Might  I  request  to  see  the  Melech  Rio  strike  one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and 
in  pure  trial  of  strength?" 

*'  Willingly,  noble  Saladin,"  answered  Richard ;  and  looking  around  foi 
something  whereon  to  exercise  his  strengt-h,  he  saw  a  steel  mace,  held  by 
one  of  the  attendants,  the  handle  being  of  the  same  metal,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diametee — this  he  placed  on  a  block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Vaux  for  his  master's  honour  led  him  to  whisper  in 
English  — "  For  the  blessed  Virgin's  sake,  beware  what  you  attempt,  my 
liege  I  Your  full  strength  is  not  as  yet  returned  —  give  no  triumph  to  the 
infidel." 

**  Peace,  fool  1"  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  his  ground,  and  casting  a 
fierce  glance  around — **  thinkest  thou  that  I  can  fail  in  his  presence?" 

The  glittering  broadsword,  wielded  by  both  his  hands,  rose  aloft  to  the 
King's  left  shoulder,  circled  round  his  head,  descended  with  the  sway  of 
some  terrific  engine,  and  the  bar  of  iron  rolled  on  the  ground  in  two  pieces, 
as  a  woodman  would  sever  a  sapling  with  a  hedging-bill. 

**  By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderful  blow !"  said  the  Soldan, 
critically  and  accurately  examining  the  fron  bar  which  had  been  cut  asun- 
der ;  and  the  blade  of  the  sword  was  so  well  tempered  as  to  exhibit  not  th« 
least  token  of  having  suffered  by  the  feat  it  had  performed.  He  then  took 
the  King's  hand,  and  looking  on  the  size  and  muscular  strength  which  i1 
exhibited,  laughed  as  he  placed  it  beside  his  own,  so  lank  and  thin,  so  infe* 
rior  in  brawn  and  sinew. 

•*  Ay,  look  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  in  English,  "  it  will  be  long  ere  yout 
long  jackanape's  fingers  do  such  a  feat  iiyith  your  fine  gilded  reaping-hook 
there." 

"  Silence,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard ;  "  by  Our  Lady,  he  understands  or 
guesses  thy  meaning — be  not  so  broad,  I  pray  thee." 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  presently  said — **  Something  I  would  fain  attempt- 
though,  wherefore  should  the  weak  show  their  inferiority  in  presence  of  the 
strong?  Yet,  each  land  hath  its  own  exercises,  and  this  may  be  new  to  the 
Mnlech  Rio."— So  saving,  he  took  from  the  floor  a  cushion  of  silk  and  down, 
and  placed  it  upright  on  one  end.  —  **  Can  thy  weapon,  my  brother,  sever 
that  cushion  ?"  he  said  to  King  Richard. 

•*  No  surely,"  replied  the  King ;  "  no  sword  on  earth,  were  it  the  Excali- 
bar  of  King  Arthur,  can  cut  that  which  opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the 
blow." 

"Mark,  then,"  said  Saladin;  and  tucking  up  the  sleeve  of  his  gown, 
showed  his  arm,  thin  indeed  and  spare,  but  which  constant  exercise  had 
hardened  into  a  mass  onnsiRfcinGr  of  nous'ht  but  bone,  brawn,  and  sinew. 
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dezteroasly*  and  with  so  litH«  apparent  effort,  that  the  eiiBhian  tt&em&A 
Miber  to  fall  asunder  than  to  he  dirided  hy  violence. 

*'  It  is  a  iiie)(;ler'8  trick/'  said  De  Vaox,  darting  forward  and  snatchvjg 
up  the  portitiii  oi  the  cushion  which  had  been  cut  off,  as  if  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  reality  of  the  feat,  —  *'  there  is  gramarye  in  this." 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he  undid  the  sort  of  veil  which 
he  had  hitherto  worn,  laid  it  double  along  tb«  edge  of  his  sabre,  extended 
the  weapon  edgeways  in  the  air,  and  drawing  it  suddenly  through  the  veil, 
altboagb  it  hung  on  the  blade  entirely  loose,  severed  that  also  into  two  parts, 
which  floated  to  different  sides  of  the  4ent»  equally  displaying  the  extrems 
temper  and  sharpness  of  the  weapon,  and  the  exquisite  dexterity  of  him 
who  used  it.  ^ 

**  Now,  in  jgood  faith,  my  brother/'  said  Richard,  '*  thou  art  even  match- 
less at  the  tnck  of  the  sword,  and  right  perilous  were  it  to  meet  thee  1  Still, 
however,  I  put  some  faith  in  a  downright  English  blow,  and  what  we  cannot 
do  by  sleight,  we  eke  out  by  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  truth  thou  art  as 
expert  in  inflicting  wounds,' as  ray  sage  Hakim  in  curing  them.  I  trust  I 
shall  see  the  learned  leech — ^I  have  much  to  thank  him  for,  and  had  brought 
some  small  present." 

As  he  spoxe,  Saladin  exchanged  his  turban  for  a  Tartar  cap.  He  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  De  Yaux  opened  at  onoe  his  extended  mouth  and  his 
large  round  eyes,  and  Richard  gased  with  scarce  less  astonishment,  while 
the  Soldan  spoke  in  a  grave  and  altered  voice :  **  The  sick  man,  saith  the 
poet,  while  he  is  yet  infirm,  knoweth  the  physician  by  his  step ;  but  when 
ne  is  recovered,  be  knoweth  not  even  his  face  when  he  looks  upon  him." 

"  A  miracle !  —  a  miracle  1"  exclaimed  Richard. 

*'  Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,"  said  Thomas  de  Yaux. 

"That  I  should  lose  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  Richard,  "merely  by 
absence  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and  that  I  should  find  him  again  in  my  royu 
brother  Saladin  I" 

"  Such  is  oft  the  fashion  of  the  world,"  answered  the  Soldan ;  "  the  tat- 
tered robe  makes  not  always  the  dervisch." 

"And  it  was  through  thy  intercession,"  said  Richard,  "that  yonder 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  was  saved  from  death -^  and  by  thy  artifice  that  he 
revisited  my  camp  in  disguise  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Saladin ;  "  I  was  physician  enough  to  know,  that 
unless  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  honour  were  stanched,  the  days  of  his 
life  must  be  few.  His  disguise  was  more  easily  penetrated  than  I  had  ex- 
pected from  the  success  of  my  own." 

"An  accident,"  said  King  Richard,  (probably  alluding  to  the  oircun- 
stance  of  his  applying  bis  lips  to  the  wound  of  tne  supposed  Nubian,)  "  let 
me  first  know  that  his  skin  was  artificially  discoloured ;  and  that  hint  onoe 
taken,  detection  became  easy,  for  his  form  and  person  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
I  confidently  expect  that  he  will  do  battle  on  the  morrow." 

"  He  is  full  in  preparation,  and  high  in  hope,"  said  the  Soldan.     "  I  have 

furnished  him  with  weapons  and  horse,  thinking  nobly  of  him  from  what  I 
I .J.    '---^^j*       •       i» 
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had  no  hand  ic  it  Or,  if  this  high-bom  dame  loved  him  better  than  my 
Belf,  who  can  &aj  that  she  did  not  justice  to  a  knight  of  her  own  religion^ 
who  is  full  of  nobleness  V* 

"  Yet  of  too  mean  lineage  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  Plantagenet,^  said 
Richard,  haughtily. 

'*  Such  mav  be  your  maxims  in  Frangistan,"  replied  the  Soldan^  VOof 
poets  of  the  Eastern  countriefi  say,  that  a  yaliant  eamel-drirer  is  worthv  M 
kisH  the  lip  of  a  fair  Queen»  when  a  cowardly  prince  is  not  worthy  to  salute 
the  hem  of  her  garment.-— But  with  your  permission,  noble  brother,  I  mast 
take  leave  of  thee  for  the  present,  to  receive  the  Dnke  of  Austria  and  yondet 
Nazarene  knight,  much  less  wprthy  of  hospitality,  but  who  mast  yet  be 
suitably  entreated,  net  for  their  sakes,  but  for  mine  own  honour -^f^r  what 
saith  the  sage  Lokman  ?  *  Say  not  that  the  food  is  lost  unto  thee  which  is 
given  to  the  stranger — fbr  if  his  body  be  strengthened  and  fattened  there- 
withal, not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good  name  cherished  and  aug- 
mented.' '* 

The  Saracen  monarch  departed  from  King  Riebard's  tent,  and  having  in- 
dicated to  him,  rather  with  signs  than  with  speech,  where  the  pavilion  of 
the  Queeii  and  her  attendants  was  pitched,  he  went  to  receive  the  Marqnii 
ef  Montserrat  and  his  attendants,  mr  whom,  with  less  guod*wiil,  but  with 
equal  splendour,  the  magnificent  Soldan  had  provided  accommodations. 
The  most  ample  refreshments,  both  in  the  Oriental,  and  after  the  European 
fashion,  were  spread  before  the  roval  and  princely  guests  of  Saladin,  each 
in  their  own  separate  pavilion ;  and  so  attentive  was  the  Seldan  to  the  habits 
and  taste  of  his  visiters,  that  Orecian  slaves  were  stationed  to  present  them 
with  the  soblet,  which  is  the  abomination  of  the  sect  of  Mahommed.  Ere 
Richard  had  finished  his  meal,  the  ancient  Omrah,  who  had  brought  the 
Soldan's  letter  to  the  Christian's  camp,  entered  with  a  plan  of  the  ceremo* 
nial  to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day  of  combat.  Richard,  who  knew 
the  taste  of  his  old  acquaintance,  invited  him  to  pledge  him  in  a  flagon  of 
wine  of  Schiras ;  but  Abdallah  gave  him  to  understand,  with  a  rueful 
aspoct,  that  self-denial,  in  the  present  circumstances,  wa»  a  matter  in  which 
bis  life  was  concerned ;  for  that  Saladin,  tolerant  in  many  respects,  both 
observed,  and  enforced  by  hiefa  pjenalties,  the  laws  of  the  In-ophet. 

"  Nay,  then,''  said  Richard,  *'  if  he  loves  not  wine,  that  lightener  of  the 
human  heart,  his  conversion  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  prediction  of 
the  mad  priest  of  Engaddi  goes  like  chaff  down  the  wind." 

The  Kin^  then  addressed  himself  to  settle  the  articles  of  combat,  which' 
cost  a  considerable  time,  as  it  was  necessary  on  some  points  to  consult  with 
the  opposite  parties,,  as  well  as  with  the  Soldan. 

Thev  were  at  l^gth  finally  agreed  upon,  and  adjnsted  by  a  protocol  ^n 
French  and  in  Arabian,  which  was  subscribed  by  Saladin,  as  umpire  of  the 
field,  and  bj  Richard  and  Leopold  as  guarantees  for  the  two  combatants. 
As  the  Omrah  took  his  final  leave  of  King  Richard  fc>r  the  evening,  De  Vwu 
entered. 

"The  good  knight,"  he  said,  ''who  is  to  do  battle  to>morrow,  requests  to 
know,  whether  be  may  not  to-night  pay  duty  to  his  royal  godfather  ?" 

'*Ha8t  thou  seen  him,  De  Yauz?"  said  the  King,  smiling;  "and  didst 
thou  know  an  ancient  acquaintance  ?" 
"  Bj  our  Lady  of  Lanercost."  answered  De  Vaax.  •«  ♦>»«»*  •«  »*^  ••**- 
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Honester  aninials.  Also,  your  Grace  is  pleased  to  term  me  sometimes  a  bmte 
myself ;  besides  that  I  serre  the  Lion,  whom  all  men  acknowledge  the  king 
i>f  hrutes." 

**  By  Saint  George,  there  thou  brokest  thy  lance  fairly  on  my  brow,"  said 
bhe  King.  *'  I  have  ever  said  thou  hast  a  sort  of  wit,  De  Vaux — marry,  one 
must  strike  thee  with  a  sledge-hammer  ere  it  can  be  made  to  sparkle.  But 
Id  the  present  eear — is  the  good  knight  well  armed  and  equipped  V 

**  Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly,"  answered  De  Vaux ;  "  I  know  the  armour 
welU^it  is  that  which  the  Venetian  commissary  offered  your  highness,  just 
•re  you  became  ill,  for  fiye  hundred  bezants." 

"  And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infidel  Soldan,  I  warrant  me,  for  a  few  ducats 
more,  and  present  payment.    These  Venetians  would  sell  the  sepulchre 

"  The  armour  will  never  be  borne  in  a  nobler  cause,"  said  De  Vaux. 

**  Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen,"  said  the  Ring,  **  not  to  the 
avarice  of  the  Venetians." 

•  I  would  to  God  your  Grace  would  be  more  cautious,"  said  the  anxious 
De  Vaux.  —  "  Here  are  we  deserted  by  all  our  allies,  for  points  of  offence 
eivcn  to  one  or  another ;  we  cannot  hope  to  prosper  upon  the  land,  and  we 
have  only  to  quarrel  with  the  amphibious  republic,  to  lose  the  means  of 
retreat  bv  sea!'' 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  Richard,  impatiently,  '*  but  school  me  no  more. 
Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is  of  interest,  hath  the  knight  a  confessor  ?" 

"  He  hath,"  answered  De  Vaux ;  "  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  who  erst  did 
him  that  office  when  preparing  for  death,  attends  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  the  fame  of  the  duel  having  brought  him  hither." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  now  for  the  knight's  request.  Say  to 
him,  Richard  will  receive  him  when  the  discharge  of  his  devoir  beside  the 
Diamond  of  the  Desert  shall  have  atoned  for  his  fault  beside  the  Mount  of 
Saint  George ;  and  as  thou  passest  through  the  camp,  let  the  Queen  know  I 
will  visit  her  pavilion  —  ana  tell  Blondel  to  meet  me  there." 

De  Vaux  departed,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  Richard,  wrapping 
his  mantle  around  him,  and  taking  his  ghittern  in  his  hand,  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  Queen's  pavilion.  Several  Arabs  passed  him,  but  always 
with  averted  heads,  and  looks  fixed  upon  the  earth,  though  he  could  observe 
that  all  gazed  earnestly  after  him  when  he  was  past.  This  led  him  justly 
to  conjecture  that  his  person  was  known  to  them  ;  but  that  either  the  Sol- 
dan's  commandsL,  or  their  own  Oriental  politeness,  forbade  them  to  seem  to 
notice  a  sovereign  who  desired  to  remain  incognito. 

When  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his  Queen,  he  founa  it  guarded 
by  those  unhappy  officials  whom  Eastern  jealousy  places  around  the  zenana. 
Blondel  was  walking  before  the  door,  and  touched  his  rote  from  time  to  time» 
in  a  manner  which  made  the  Africans  show  their  ivory  teeth,  and  bear  bui^ 
den  with  their  strange  gestures  and  shrill  unnatural  voices. 

*'  What  art  thou  after  with  this  herd  of  black  cattle,  Blondel  ?"  said  the 
King;  "wherefore  goest  thou  nQt  into  the  tent?" 

"  Because  my  trade  can  neither  spare  the  head  nor  the  fingers,"  said 
Blondel ;  **  and  these  honest  blackamoors  threatened  to  cut  me  joint  from 
joint  if  I  pressed  forward." 

"Well,  enter  with  me,"  said  the  King,  "  and  I  will  be  thy  safeguard." 

mu-  t ,     ,  J. — I . , ;,  _., —  ^^^  swords  to  King  Richard,  and 
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ihow  himseli^  as  be  really  is,  generous  and  noble»  as  well  as  valiant  and 
honourable." 

So  saying,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The  King  kissed  it  in  token 
of  reconciliation,  and  then  proceeded. 

*' You  think,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  my  anger  in  this  matter  was  feigned; 
but  you  are  deceived.  The  punishment  I  inflicted  upon  this  knight  waa 
jusj^ ;  for  he  had  betrayed — no  matter  for  how  tempting  a  bribe,  fair  cousin 

—  the  trust  committea  to  him.  But  I  rejoice,  perchance  as  much  as  you, 
that  to-morrow  gives  him  a  chance  to  win  the  field,  and  throw  back  the  st-ain 
which  for  a  time  clung  to  him,  upon  the  actual  thief  and  traitor.  .Nol  — 
future  times  may  blame  Richard  for  impetuous  folly ;  but  they  shall  say, 
that  in  rendering  judgment,  he  was  just  when  he  should,  and  merciful  when 
he  could." 

"  Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  Ring,"  said  Edith.  "  They  may  call  thy 
justice  cruelty — thy  mercy  caprice," 

"  And  do  not  thou  pride  thyself,"  said  the  Kin^,  "  as  if  thy  knight,  who 
bath  not  yet  buckled  on  his  armour,  were  unbelting  it  in  triumph  —  Con- 
rade  of  Montserrat  is  held  a  good  lance.  What  if  the  Scot  should  lose  the 
day?" 

**It  is  impossible !"  said  Edith,  firmly — "My  0¥m  eyes  saw  yonder  Con- 
rade  tremble  and  change  colour,  like  a  base  thief.  He  is  guilty — and  the 
trial  by  combat  is  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God  —  I  myself,  in  such  a 
cause,  would  encounter  him  without  fear." 

"  By  the  mass,  I  think  thou  wouldst,  wench,"  said  the  King,  "  and  beat 
him  to  boot ;  for  there  never  breathed  a  truer  Plantagenet  than  thou." 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone, — "  See  that  thou  continue 
to  remember  what  is  due  to  thy  birth." 

"What  means  that  advice,  so  seriously  given  at  this  moment?"  said 
Edith.    "Am  I  of  such  light  nature  as  to  forget  my  name — my  condition?" 

"I  will  speak  plainly,  Edith,"  answered  the  King,  "and  as  to  a  friend, 

—  What  will  this  knight  be  to  you,  should  he  come  off  victor  from  yonder 
lists  ?" 

"To  me/"  said  Edith,  blushing  deep  with  shame  and  displeasure, — 
"What  can  he  be  to  me  more  than  an  honoured  knight,  worthy  of  such  grace 
as  Queen  Berengaria  might  confer  on  him,  had  he  selected  her  for  his  lady, 
instead  of  a  more  unworthy  choice  ?  The  meanest  knight  may  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  an  empress,  but  the  glory  of  his  choice,"  she  said 
proudly,  "  must  be  his  reward." 

"  Yet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you,"  said  the  King. 

"  I  have  paid  his  services  with  honour  and  applause,  and  his  sufferings 
with  tears,"  answered  Edith.  "  Had  he  desired  other  reward,  he  would 
have  done  wisely  to  have  bestowed  his  affections  within  his  own  degree." 

"  You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  nightrgear  for  his  sake  ?"  said 
King  Richard. 

"  No  more,"  answered  Edith,  "  than  I  would  have  required  him  to  expose 
his  life  by  an  action,  in  which  there  was  more  madness  than  honour." 

"Maidens  talk  ever  thus,"  said  the  King;  " but  when  the  favoured  lover 
presses  his  suit,  she  says,  with  a  sigh,  her  stars  had  decreed  otherwise." 

"  Your  Grace  has  now.  for  the  second  time,  threatened  me  with  thw  infln- 
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Heard  jre  tke  din  of  tettto  kimy, 
LuiM  to  laaM  and  hon«  to  hocw  1 

Iy  hmd  been  ft^reod,  on  Mcount  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  thaf  the  judfi 
etal  oombat,  which  was  th«  eattse  of  the  present  assemblage  of  various 
nations  at  the  Diamond  of  the  DeseH,  should  take  place  at  one  hour  after 
tunrise.  TKe*  wide  Hsts^  which  had  been  conrstrncted  tmder  the  inspection 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  enclosed  a  space  of  hard  sand,  which  was 
one  hondred  and  twenty  yards  long  by  foHy  in  width.  They  extended  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  give  both  parties  the  equal  advantage 
of  the  rising  sun.  Saladin's  royal  seat  was  erected  on  the  western  side  of 
tho  enclosure,  just  in  the  centre,  where  the  combatants  were  expected  to 
meet  in  nnd  encounter.  Opposed  to  this  was  a  gallery  with  closed  case- 
ments, so  contrived  that  the  ladies,  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  erected, 
Might  see  the  fight  without  being  themselves  exposed  to  view.  At  either 
extremi^  of  the  lists  was  a  barrier,  which  could  be  opened  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure. Ijirones  had  been  also  erected,  but  the  Archduke,  perceiving  that 
his  was  lower  than  King  Richard's,  refused  to  occupy  it;  and  Coeur  de 
lion,  who  would  have  submitted  to  much  ere  any  formality  should  havo 
interfered  with  the  combat,  readily  agreed  that  the  sponsors,  as  they  were 
•ailed,  should  remain  on  horseback  during  the  fight.  At  one  extremity  of 
the  lists  were  placed  the  followers  of  Richard, 'and  opposed  to  them  were 
fhose  who  aeoompanied  the  defender,  Gonrade.  Around  the  throne  des- 
tined for  the  Sduan,  were  ranged  his  splendid  Georgian  Guards,  and  the 
rest  of  the  enclosure  was  occupied  by  Christian  and  Mahomedan  spectators. 

Long  before  daybreak,  the  lists  were  surrounded  by  even  a  larger  number 
of  Saracens  than  Richard  bad  seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  When  the 
&r8t  ray  of  the  sun-'s  giorious  orb  arose  above  the  desert,  the  sonorous  caU, 
"  To  prayer,  to  prayer  I"  was  poured  forth  by  the  Soldan  himself,  and  an- 
swered by  others,  whose  rank  and  seal  entitled  them  to  act  as  muezzins. 
It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  them  all  sink  to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  their  devotions,  with  their  faces  turned  to  Mecca.  But  when  they 
arose  from  the  ground,  the  sun's  rays,  now  strengthening  fast,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  Lord  of  Gilsland's  conjecture  of  the  night  before.  They  were 
Ibsbed  back  from  many  a  spear-head,  for  the  pointless  lances  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  were  certainly  no  longer  such.  De  Vaux  pointed  it  out  to  his 
master,  who  answered  with  impatience,  that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  Soldan ;  but  if  De  Yaux  was  afraid  of  his  bulky  body, 
he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard,  at  the  sound  of  which  the 
whole  Saracen  cavaliers  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and  prostrated 
themselves,  as  if  for  a  second  moming^  prayer.  This  was  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Queen,  with  Edith  and  her  attendants,  to  pass  from  the  pa- 
vilion to  the  gallery  intended  for  them.    Fifty  guards  of  Saladin's  seraglio 

AOAArtAfi  fiiAm    n^itk  nalrorl  aoKv^a    i*k/ksA  i\^ava  ivaMi    ¥j\  Aitf  f/\  *\ia/t/sa  Mrtirvnn- 
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tf  eontentLig  herself  with  seeing,  and  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  still 
more  ezquisi^  pleasure  of  being  seen. 

Meantime  th(9  sponsors  of  both  champions  went,  as  was  their  duty,  to  set 
that  they  were  duly  armed,  and  prepared  for  combat.  The  Archduke  of 
Austria  was  in  no  hurry  to  perform  tnis  part  of  the  ceremony,  naving  had 
rather  an  unusually  severe  debauch  upon  wine  of  Schiraz  the  preceding 
evening.  But  the  (irand  Master  of  the  Temple,  more  deeply  concerned  in 
the  event  of  the  combat,  was  early  before  the  tent  of  Conrade  of  Mont- 
serrat.    To  his  great  surprise,  the  attendants  refused  him  admittance. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  ye  knaves?"  said  the  Grand  Master  in  great 
anger. 

"  We  do,  most  valiant  and  reverend,"  answered  Conrade's  squire ;  "  but 
even  MW  may  not  at  present  enter — ^the  Marquis  is  about  to  confess  himself.'' 
•*  Confess  himself  I"  exclaimed  the  Templar,  in  a  tone  where  alarm  min- 
gled with  surprise  and  scorn  —  "  and  to  whom,  I  pray  thee  ?" 

"  My  master  bid  me  be  secret,"  said  the  squire ;  on  which  the  Grand 
Master  pushed  past  him,  and  entered  the  tent  almost  by  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Hermit  of  En- 
gaddi,  and  in  the  act  of  beginning  his  confession. 

"What  means  this.  Marquis?"  said  the  Grand  Master,  " up,  for  shalrfd— 
or,  if  you  must  needs  confess,  am  not  I  here?" 

"  I  have  confessed  to  jrou  too  often  already,"  replied  Conrade,  with  a'pale 
eheek  and  a  faltering  voice,  "  For  God's  sake,  Grrand  Master,  begone,  and 
let  me  unfold  my  conscience  to  this  holy  man." 

"  In  what  is  he  holier  than  I  am  ?"  said  the  Grand  Master.  —  "  Hermit^ 
prophet,  madman  —  say,  if  thou  darest,  in  what  thou  ezcellest  me  ?" 

"  Bold  and  bad  man,"  replied  the  Hermit,  "  know  that  I  am  like  the  lat- 
ticed wihdow,  and  the  divine  light  passes  through  to  avail  others,  though, 
alas  I  it  helpeth  not  me.  Thou  art  like  the  iron  stanchions,  which  neither 
receive  light  themselves,  nor  communicate  it  to  any  one." 

"  Prate  bot  to  me,  but  depart  from  this  tent,"  said  the  Grand  Master ; 
**  the  Marquis  shall  not  confess  this  morning,  unless  it  be  to  me,  fur  I  part 
not  from  his  side." 

"  Is  this  your  pleasure  ?"  said  the  Hermit  to  Conrade ;  "  for  think  not  I 
will  obey  that  proud  man,  if  you  continue  to  desire  my  assistance." 

"Alas!  said  Conrade,  irresolutely,  "what  would  you  have  me  say?-« 
Farewell  for  a  while  —  we  will  speak  anon." 

"  Oh,  procrastination  I"  exclaimed  the  Hermit,  "  thou  art  a  soul-mur- 
derer!— Unhappy  man,  farewell  —  not  for  a  while,  but  until  we  both  shall 
meet  —  no  matter  where. — And  for  thee,"  hf  added,  turning  to  the  Grand 
Master,  "  Tremble  I" 
"Tremble  1"  replied  the  Templar,  contemptuously,  "  I  cannot  if  I  would.*' 
The  Hermit  heard  not  his  answer,  having  left  the  tent. 
"  Come  I  to  this  gear  hastily,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  "  since  thou  wilt 
needs  go  through  tne  foolery.  —  Hark  thee — I  think  I  know  most  of  thy 
frailties  by  heart,  so  we  may  omit  the  detail,  which  may  be  somewhat  a 
lon^  one,  and  begin  with  the  absolution.    What  signifies  counting  the  spots 
tf  dirt  that  we  are  about  to  wash  from  our  hands  ?" 

••  Knowing  what  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Conrade,  "  it  is  blasphemous  to 
Ipeak  of  pardoning  another." 
"  That  IS  not  according  to  the  canon,  Lord  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar, 
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■peak  not  thas.    In  an  hour's  time  thou  ehalt  stand  yictorions  in  the 
or  confess  thee  in  thy  helroet,  like  a  yaliant  knight" 

'*  Alas,  Qrand  Master  I"  answered  Oonrade,  **  all  ausurii  ill  for  Uiis 
affair.  The  strange  discoyery  by  the  instinct  of  a  dog  —  the  reyiyal  of  this 
Scottish  knight,  who  comes  into  the  lists  like  a  spectre — all  betokens  eyil." 

*'  Pshaw  I"  said  the  Templar,  "  I  haye  seen  thee  bend  thy  lance  Doldlj 
against  him  in  sport,  and  with  equal  chance  of  success — ^think  thou  art  but 
m  a  tournament,  and  who  bears  him  better  in  the  tilt-yard  than  thou  f  — 
Come,  squires  and  armourers,  your  master  must  be  accoutred  for  the  field." 

The  attendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  to  arm  the  Marquis. 

"  W'hat  morning  is  without  ?"  said  Gonrade. 

**  The  sun  rises  dimly."  answered  a  squire. 

*'  Thou  seest,  Grand  Master,"  said  Oonrade,  *'  nought  smiles  on  us." 

"Thou  wilt  fight  the  more  coolly,"  answered  the  Templar;  "thank 
Heaven,  that  hath  tempered  the  sun  of  Palestine  to  suit  thy  occasion." 

Thus  'jested  the  Qrand  Master ;  but  his  jests  had  lost  their  influence  on 
the  harassed  mind  of  the  Marquis,  and,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to 
.seem  gay,  his  gloom  communicated  itself  to  the  Templar. 

'*  This  craven,"  he  thought,  **  will  lose  the  day  in  pure  faintness  and 
cowardice  of  heart,  which  he  calls  tender  conscience.  I,  whom  visions  and 
auguries  shake  not  —  who  am  firm  in  my  purpose  as  the.  living  rock  —  I 
should  have  fought  the  combat  myself. — ^Would  to  God  the  Sept  may  strike 
him  dead  on  the  spot  —  it  were  next  best  to  his  winning  the  victory.  But 
come  what  will,  he  must  have  no  other  confessor  than  myself—- our  sins  are 
too  much  in  common,  and  he  might  confess  my  share  with  his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  continued  to  assist  the 
Marquis  in  arming,  but  it  was  in  silence. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  knights  rode  ints 
the  lists  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted  like  men  who  were  to  do  battle 
for  a  kingdom's  honour.  They  wore  their  vizors  up,  and  riding  around  the 
lists  three  times,  showed  themselves  to  the  spectators.  Both  were  goodly 
persons,  and  both  had  noble  countenances.  But  there  was  an  air  of  manly 
confidence  on  the  brow  of  the  Scot  —  a  radiancy  of  hope,  which  amounted 
even  to  cheerfulness,  while,  although  pride  and  effort  had  recalled  much  of 
Gonrade's  natural  courage,  there  lowered  still  on  his  brow  a  cloud  of  ominous 
despondence.  Even  his  steed  seemed  to  tread  less  lightly  and  blithely  to 
the  trumpet-sound  than  the  noble  Arab  which  was  bestrode  by  Sir  Kenneth ; 
and  the  spruchrsprecher  shook  his  head  while  he  observed,  that  while  the 
challenger  rode  about  the  lists  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  right 
to  left,  the  defender  made  the  same  circuit  widdersins,  that  is,  from  left  to 
right,  which  is  in  roost  countries  held  ominous. 

A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the  eallery  occupied  by  the 
Queen,  and  beside  it  stood  the  Hermit  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  as  a  Carme- 
lite friar.  Other  churchmen  were  also  present.  To  this  altar  the  ohallenger 
and  defender  were  successively  brought  forward,  conducted  by  their  respeo- 
tive  sponsors.  Dismounting  before  it,  each  knight  avouched  the  justice  oi 
his  cause  by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Evangelists,  and  prayed  that  his  success 
might  be  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  then  swore.  They 
Also  made  oath,  that  they  came  to  do  battle  in  knightly  guise,  and  with  the 
nsual  weapons,  disclaiming  the  use  of  spells,  charms,  or  magical  deyices,  to 
«ncline  victory  to  their  side.     The  challenger  pronounced  his  vow  with  a 
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^icif,  a%  he  took  the  oath,  sounded  hollow,  as  if  drowned  in  his  helmet. 
The  lips  with  which  he  appealed  to  heaven  to  adjudge  victory  to  the  just 
quarrel,  erew  white  as  they  uttered  the  impious  mockery.  As  he  turned  to 
remount  his  horse,  the  Grand  Master  approached  him  closer,  as  if  to  rectify 
something  ahout  the  sitting  of  his  gorget,  and  whispered,—"  Coward  and 
fooll  —  recall  thy  senses,  and  do  me  this  battle  bravely,' else,  by  Heaven, 
shouldst  thou  escape  him,  thou  escapest  not  me!** 

The  savage  tone  in  which  this  was  whispered,  perhaps  completed  the 
oonfusion  of  the  Marquis's  nerves,  for  he  stumhled  as  he  made  to  borsc; 
and  though  he  recovered  his  feet,  sprung  to  the  saddle  with  his  usual  agility, 
and  displayed  his  address  in  horsemanship  as  he  assumed  his  position  oppo- 
site to  the  challenger's,  yet  the  accident  did  not  escape  those  who  were  on 
the  watch. for  omens,  which  might  predict  the  fate  of  the  day. 

The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  that  God  would  show  the  rightful 
quarrel,  departed  from  the  lists.  The  trumpets  of  the  challenger  then  rung 
a  flourish,  and  a  herald-at-arms  proclaimed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lists, — 
"Here  stands  a  good  knight.  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  champion  for  the 
royal  King  Richard  of  England,  who  accuseth  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat,  of  foul  treason  and  dishonour  done  to  the  said  King." 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  announced  the  name  and  character 
of  the  champion,  hitherto  scarce  generally  known,  a  loud  and  cheerful 
acclaim  burst  from  the  followers  of  King  Richard,  and  hardly,  notwith- 
standing repeated  commands  of  silence,  suffered  the  reply  of  the  defendant 
to  be  heard.  He,  of  course,  avouched  his  innocence,  and  offered  his  body 
for  battle.  The  esquires  of  the  combatants  now  approached,  and  delivered 
to  each  his  shield  and  lance,  assisting  to  hang  the  former  around  his  neck, 
that  his  two  hands  might  remain  free,  one  for  the  management  of  the  bridle, 
the  other  to  direct  the  lance. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  bearing,  the  leopard,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  collar  and  broken  chain,  in  allusion  to  his  late  captivity.  The 
shield  of  the  Marquis  bore,  in  reference  to  his  title,  a  serrated  and  rocky 
mountain.  Each  shook  his  lance  aloft,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  tough- 
ness of  the  unwieldy  weapon,  and  then  laid  it  in  the  rest.  The  sponsors, 
heralds,  and  squires,  now  retired  to  the  Barriers,  and  the  combatants  sat 
opposite  to  each  other,  face  to  face,  with  couched  lance  and  closed  vizor,  the 
human  form  so  completely -enclosed,  that  they  looked  more  like  statues  of 
molten  iron,  than  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  silence  of  suspense  was 
now  general — men  breathed  thicker,  and  their  very  souls  seemed  seated  in 
their  eyes,  while  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  snorting  and  pawing 
of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sen^^ible  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  were  impa- 
tient to  dash  into  career.  Tlioy  stood  thus  for  perhaps  three  minutes,  when, 
at  a  signal  ^ven  by  the  Soldan,  an  hundred  instruments  rent  the  air  with 
their  brazen  clamours,  and  each  champion  striking  his  horse  with  the  spurs, 
and  slacking  the  rein,  the  horses  started  into  full  gallop,  and  the  knights 
met  in  mid  space  with  a  shock  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  victory  was  not  in 
doubt —  no,  not  one  moment.  Conrade,  indeed,  showed  himself  a  practised 
warrior ;  for  he  struck  his  antagonist  knightly  in  the  midst  of  his  shield, 
bearing  his  lance  so  straight  and  tfoe,  that  it  shivered  into  splinters  from 
the  steel  spear-head  up  to  the  very  gauntlet.     The  horse  of  Sir  Kenneth 
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bis  guilt.  The  helmet  was  bAstily  unclosed,  and  the  wounded,  man,  „  ^ 
wildly  on  the  skies,  replied, — "  What  would  you  more  ? — God  hath  deoideu 
justly — I  am  guilty — but  there  are  worse  traitors  in  the  camp  than  I.— ^Iq 
pity  to  my  soul,  let  me  haye  a  confessor  V 

lie  reyiyed  as  he  uttered  these  words. 

*'  The  talisman — the  powerful  remedy,  royal  blather/'  said  King  Rickavd 
to  Saladin. 

**  The  traitor,"  answered  the  Soldan,  **  is  more  fit  to  be  dra^^ed  from  the 
lists  to  the  gallows  by  the  heels,  than  to  profit  by  its  yirtues :  —  and  some 
such  fate  is  in  his  look,"  he  added,  after  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  wounded 
man ;  "  for  though  his  wound  mt^  be  cured,  yet  Asrael's  seal  ia  on  the 
wretch's  brow." 

'*  Neyertheless,"  said  Richard,  **  I  pray  you  do  for  him  what  you  may, 
that  he  may  at  least  haye  time  for  confession  —  Slay  not  soul  and  body  1 
To  him  one  half  hour  of  time  may  be  worth  more,  by  ten  thousand  fold* 
than  the  life  of  the  oldest  patriarch." 

"  My  royal  brother's  wish  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Saladin.—"  Slayea,  bear 
Ibis  wounded  man  to  our  tent."  ^ 

'*  Do  nut  so,"  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hitherto  stood  gloomily  looking 
on  in  silence. — "  The  royal  Duke  of  Austria  and  myself  will  not  permit  this 
unhappy  Christian  Prince  to  be  deliyered  oyer  to  the  Saracens,  that  they 
may  try  their  spells  upon  him.  We  are  his  sponsors,  and  demand  that  Iib 
be  assigned  to  our  care." 

"  That  is,  you  refuse  the  certain  means  offered  to  recoyer  him  V*  said 
Richard. 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollecting  himself.  —  "If  the  Soldan 
nseth  lawful  medicines,  be  may  attend  the  patient  in  my  tent" 

"  Do  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Richard  to  Saladin, "  though  the 

Sermission  be  ungraciously  yielded. — ^But  now  to  a  more  glorious  work. — 
ound,  trumpets  —  shout  England  —  in  honour  of  England's  champion !" 

brum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cymbal,  rung  forth  at  once,  and  the  deep 
a^d  regular  shout,  which  for  ages  has  been  the  English  acclamation,  sounded 
amidst  the  shrill  and  irregular  yells  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  diapason  of  tha 
organ  amid  the  howling  of  a  storm.    There  was  silence  at  length. 

*'  Braye  Knidbt  of  the  Leopard,"  resumed  Gceur  de^  Lion,  **  tbon  hast 
shown  that  the  Ethiopian  may  change  his  skin  and  the  Leopard  his  spota, 
though  clerks  quote  Scripture  for  the  impossibility.  Yet  1  haye  more  to 
say  to  you  when  I  have  conducted  you  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  the  best 
judges,  and  best  rewarders,  of  deeds  of  chivalry." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent. 

"  And  thou,  princely  Saladin,  wilt  also  attend  them.  I  promise  thee  oar 
Queen  will  not  think  herself  welcome,  if  she  lacks  the  opportunity  to  thank 
her  royal  host  for  her  most  princely  reception." 

Saladin  bent  his  head  gracefully,  but  declined  the  invitation. 

*'  I  must  attend  the  wounded  man,"  he  said.'    "  The  leech  leayea  not  bit 

Satient  more  than  the  champion  the  lists,  eyen  if  he  be  summoned  to  a 
ower  like  those  of  Paradise.  And  farther,  royal  Richard,  know  that  the 
blood  of  the  East  flows  not  so  temperately  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  as  that 
of  your  land.  What  saith  the  Book  itself?  —  Her  eye  is  as  the  edge  of  the 
sword  of  the  Pro\)het,  who  shall  look  upon  it  ?  He  that  would  not  be  burnt 
avoideth  to  treaa  on  hot  embers  —  wise  men  snread  not  the  flax  before  a 
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rh^  BlUKid  inntatioti  was  cihsulated  among  the  Christiatis,  comprenendinf 
ail  those  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  admitted  to  sit  at  a  feast  made  fot 
princes. 

"  Hark  \"  said  Richard,  the  timbrels  annonnce  that  our  Queen  and  heir 
attendants  are  leaving  their  gallery — and  see,  the  turbans  sink  on  the  ground, 
as  if  struck  down  by  a  destroying  angel.  All  lie  prostrate,  as  if  the  glance  of 
an  Arab's  eye  could  sully  the  lustre  of  a  lady's  cheek  1  Come,  we  will  to 
the  pavilion,  and  lead  our  conqueror  thither  m  triumph.  —  How  I  pity  that 
noble  Soldan,  who  knows  but  of  love  as  it  is  known  to  those  of  inferior 
nature  I" 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  measure,  to  welcome  the  introduo^ 
lion  of  the  victor  into  the  pavilion  of  Queen  Berengaria.  He  entered,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  bv  his  sponsors,  Richard  and  Thomas  Longsword,  and 
knelt  gracefully  down  oefore  the  Queen,  though  more  than  half  the  homage 
was  silently  rendered  to  Edith,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand. 

**  Unarm  him,  my  mistresses,"  said  the  King,  whose  delight  was  in  the 
execation  of  such  chivalrous  usages —  "  Let  Beauty  honour  Chivalry  1  Undo 
hifl  spurs,  Berengaria ;  Queen  though  thou  be,  thou  owest  him  what  marks 
of  favour  thou  canst  give. — Unlace  his  helmet,  Edith  —  by  this  hand  thou 
shall,  wert  thou  the  proudest  Plantagenet  of  the  line,  and  he  the  poorest 
knight  on  earth !'' 

Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands,  —  Berengaria  with  bustling  assi- 
duity, as  anxious  to  gratify  her  husband's  humour,  and  Edith  blushing 
and  growing  pale  alternately,  as  slowly  and  awkwardly  she  undid,  with 
Longsword's  assistance,  the  fastenings,  which  secured  the  helmet  to  the 
gorget. 

"  And  what  expect  you  from  beneath  this  iron  shell  ?"  said  Richard,  as 
the  removal  of  the  casque  gave  to  view  the  noble  countenance  of  Sir  Kenneth, 
his  face  glowing  with  recent  exertion,  and  not  less  so  with  present  emotion. 
"  What  think  ye  of  him,  gallants  and  beauties  V  said  Richard.  "  Doth  he 
Resemble  an  Ethiopian  slave,  or  doth  he  present  the  face  of  an  obscure  and 
nameless  adventurer?  No,  by  my  good  sword  1 — Here  terminate  his  various 
disguises.  He  hath  knelt  down  before  you,  unknown  save  by  his  worth  — 
he  arises,  equally  distinguished  by  birth  and  fortune.  The  adventuroui 
knight,  Kenneth,  arises  Bavid,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of  Scot- 
land I" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  Edith  dropped  from 
her  hand  the  helmet,  which  she  had  just  received. 

"  Yes,  my  masters,"  said  the  King,  "  it  is  even  so.    Ye  know  how  ScoV 
land  deceived  us  when  she  proposed  to  send  this  valiant  Earl,  with  a  bold 
company  of  her  best  and  noblest,  to  aid  our  arms  in  this  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine, but  failed  to  comply  with  her  engagements.      This  noble  youth,  under 
whom  the  Scottish  Crusaders  were  to  have  been  arrayed,  thought  foul  scorn 
that  his  arm  should  be  withheld  from  the  holy  warfare,  and  joined  us  at 
Sicily  with  a  small  train  of  devoted  and  faithful  attendants,  which  was 
Augmented  by  many  of  his  countrymen  to  whom    the  rank  of  their  leader 
was  unknown.     The  confidants  of  the  Royal  Prince  had  all,  saving  one  old 
#l*11nw«r  f«llon  hv  Hftafh   «rKon  h\a  aanrt^t   hiih  tort  -mroll  Ueot.  had  nearly  00- 
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.Crusade  should  be*  accomplished ;  nor  did  I  mention  it  save  in  arheut^ 
martiSy  and  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  yonder  reverend  hermit." 

"  It  vas  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then,  which  made  the  good  man  8> 
urgent  with  me  to  recall  my  severe  sentence  V*  said  Richard.  "  Wt^  did 
he  say,  that,  had  this  good  knight  fallen  hy  my  mandate,  I  shouM  have 
wished  the  deed  undone  though  it  had  cost  me  a  limb — A  limb ! — 1  should 
have  wished  it  undone  had  it  cost  me  my  life  —  since  the  world  would  have 
said  that  Richard  had  abused  the  condition  in  which  the  heir  of  Scotland 
hadplaced  himself,  by  his  confidence  in  his  generosity/' 

'*  Yet,  may  we  know  of  your  Grace  by  what  strange  and  happy  chano« 
iliis  riddle  was  at  length  read  V*  said  the  Queen  Berengaria. 

**  Letters  were  brought  to  us  from  £ngland,"  said  the  King,  *Mn  which 
we  learnt,  among  other  unpleasant  news,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had 
seized  upon  three  of  our  nobles,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Ninian,  and 
alleged  as  a  cause,  that  his  heir,  being  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  against  the  heathen  of  Borussia,  was,  in  fact,  in 
our  camp  and  in  our  power ;  and,  therefore,  William  proposed  to  hold  these 
jiobles  as  hostages  for  his  safety.  This  gave  me  the  first  light  on  the  real 
rank  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
De  Vauz,  who,  on  his  return  from  Askalon,  brought  back  with  him  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon's  sole  attendant,  a  thick-skulled  slave,  who  had  gone 
thirty  miles  to  unfold  to  De  Yaux  a  secret  he  should Jiave  told  to  me." 

**  Old  Strauchan  must  be  excused,"  said  the  Lord  of  Gilsland.  '*  He  knew 
from  experience  that  my  heart  is  somewhat  softer  than  if  I  wrote  myself 
Plantagenet." 

"  Thy  heart  soft  ?  thou  commodity  of  old  iron  —  and  Cumberland  flinty 
that  thou  art !"  exclaimed  the  King.  —  "  It  is  we  Plantagenets  who  boast 
soft  and  feeling  hearts,  Edith,"  turning  to  his  cousin,  with  an  expression 
which  called  the  blood  into  her  cheek — "  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  fair  cousin, 
and,  Prince  of  Scotland,  thine." 

**  Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  hanging  back,  and  endeavouring  to  hid« 
her  confusion,  under  an  attempt  to  rally  her  royal  kinsman's  credulity. 
"  Remember  you  not  that  my  hand  was  to  be  the  signal  of  converting  to  the 
Christian  faith  the  Saracen  and  Arab,  Saladin  and  all  his  turbaned  host?" 

'*  Ay,  but  the  wind  of  prophecy  hath  chopped  about,  and  sits  now  in  an- 
other corner,"  replied  Richard. 

**  Mock  not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  said  the  Hermit,  stepping 
forward.  **  The  heavenly  host  write  nothing  but  truth  in  their  brilliant  re- 
cords— it  is  man's  eyes  which  are  too  weak  to  read  their  characters  aright. 
Know,  that  when  Saladin  and  Kenneth  of  Scotland  slept  in  my  grotto,  I 
read  in  the  stars,  that  there  rested  under  my  roof  a  prince,  the  natural  foe 
of  Richard,  with  whom  the  fate  of  Edith  Plantagenet  was  to  be  united. 
Could  I  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  Soldan,  whose  rank  was  well  known  to 
me,  as  he  often  visited  my  cell  to  converse  on  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ?  —  Again,  the  lights  of  the  firmament  proclaimed  that  this  Prince, 
tlie  husband  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  should  be  a  Christian  ;  and  I — weak  and 
wild  interpreter  1 — argued  thence  the  conversion  of  the  noble  Saladin,  whose 
good  qualities  seemed  often  to  incline  him  towards  the  better  faith.  The 
sense  of  my  weakness  hath  humbled  me  to  the  dust,  but  in  the  dust  I  have 
found  comfort!     I  have  not  read  aright  the  fate  of  others — who  can  assure 
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V  Wnh  thiBse  words  he  withdrew  from  the  Assembly ;  and  it  is  reo3rdecL 
Ibat^  fr  jm  that  period,  bis  frenzy  fits  seldom  occurred,  and  his  penanoet 
were  of  a  milder  character,  and  accompanied  with  better  hopes  of  the  future. 
So  much  is  there  of  self-opinion,  even  in  insanity,  that  the  conviction  of  his 
iiaying  entertained  and  expressed  an  unfounded  prediction  with  so  much 
vehemence,  seemed  to  operate  like  loss  of  blood  on  the  human  frame,  to 
modify  and  lower  the  fever  of  the  brain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  farther  particulars  the  conferences  at  the 
royal  tent,  or  to  inquire  whether  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  as  mute 
in  the  presence  of  Edith  Plantaeenet,  as  when  he  was  bound  to  act  under 
the  character  of  an  obscure  and  nameless  adventurer.  It  may  be  well  be- 
lieved that  he  there  expressed,  with  suitable  earnestness,  the  passion  to 
which  he  had  so  often  before  found  it  difficult  to  give  w^rds. 

The  hour  of  noon  now  approached,  and  Sali^in  waited  to  receive  the 
Princes  of  Christendom  in  a  tent,  which*  but  for  its  large  size,  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  shelter  of  the  common  Curdman,  or  Arab ;  yet, 
beneath  its  ample  and  sable  covering,  was  prepared  a  banquet  after  the 
'most  gorgeous  fashion  of  the  East,  extendea  upon  carpets  of  the  richest 
stuffs,  wiui  cushions  laid  for  the  guests.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  describe 
the  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  —  the  superb  embroidery  in"  Arabesque  —  the 
shawls  of  Gaschmere — and  the  muslins  of  India,  which  were  here  unfolded 
in  all  their  splendour;  far  less  to  tell  the  different  sweetmeats,  ragouts 
edged  with  rice  coloured  in  various  manners,  with  all  the  other  niceties  of 
Eastern  cookery.  Lambs  roasted  whole,  and  game  and  poultry  dressed  in 
pilaus,  were  piled  in  vessels  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  porcelain,  and  inter- 
mixed with  large  mazers  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow  and  ice  from  the  caverns 
of  Mount  Lebanon.  A  magnificent  pile  of  cushions  at  the  head  of  the  ban- 
quet, seemed  prepared  for  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  such  dignitaries  as 
be  might  call  to  share  that  place  of  distinction,  while  from  the  roof  of  the 
tent  in  all  quarters,  but  over  this  seat  of  eminence  in  particular,  waved 
many  a  banner  and  pennon,  the  trophies  of  battles  won,  and  kingdoms 
overthrown.  But  amongst  and  above  them  all,  a  long  lance  displayed  a 
shroud,  the  banner  of  Death,  with  this  impressive  inscription — "  Saladin, 
Kino  of  Kings — Saladin,  Victor  op  Victors — Saladin  must  die."  Amid 
these  preparations,  the  slaves  who  had  arranged  the  refreshments  stood 
with  drooped  heads  and  folded  arms,  mute  and  motionless  as  monumental 
statuary,  or  as  automata,  which  waited  the  touch  of  the  artist  to  put  them 
in  motion. 

Expecting  the  approach  of  his  princely  guests,  the  Soldan,  imbued,  as 
most  were,  with  the  superstitions  of  his  time,  paused  over  a  horoscope  and 
corresponding  scroll,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Hermit  of  En- 
gaddi  when  he  departed  from  the  camp. 

"  Strange  and  mysterious  science,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  which,  pre- 
tending to  draw  the  curtain  of  futurity,  misleads  those  whom  it  seems  t/"- 
guide,  and  darkens  the  scene  which  it  pretends  to  illuminate  I  Who  would 
not  have  said  that  I  wars  that  enemy  most  dangerous  to  Richard,  whose 
enmity  was  to  be  ended  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  ?  Yet  it  now 
appears  that  a  union  betwixt  this  gallant  Earl  and  the  lady  will  bri^ng  about 
friendship  betwixt  Richard  and  Scotland,  an  enemy  more  dangerous  than 
I,  as  a  wild-cat  in  a  chamber  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  lion  in  a  distant 
desert.  —  But  then,"  he  continued  to  mutter  to  himself,  '*  the  combination 
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pli«f  their  meaning,  all  the  effects  ef  faldehood. -^  How  n6W,  WhAt  taneiuii 
this  itttruflionr" 

He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Nectabatias,  who  rashed  into  the  tent  fearfall;f 
Ikgkatea,  with  each  strange  and  disproportioned  feature  wrenched  bjr  horror 
into  still  more  eztrayagant  ugliness,— ^bis  mouth  open,  his  eyes  staring,  hk 
bands,  with  their  shrifelled  and  deformed  fingers,  Widely  expanded. 

"  What  now  V  said  the  Soldan,  sternly. 

**Accipe  hoc!"  groaned  out  the  dwarf. 

**  Ha  I  say'st  thou  V  answered  Saladin. 

'*Accipe  koeV*  replied  the  panio-etrnok  eteatare,  ttncottseions^  perfa^pl^ 
that  he  repeated  the  same  words  as  before. 

*'  Henoe  1  I  am  in  no  vein  for  foolery/'  said  the  Emperor. 

**  Nor  am  I  lartber  ibol/'  said  the  dwarf;  "  than  to  make  my  folly  help 
•ut  my  wits  to  earn  my  bread,  poor  helpless  wretch  1 — Hear,  hear  me,  great 
«oldan  I" 

**  Nay,  if  thon  hast  actual  wrone  to  eomplain  of,"  said  Saladin^  **  fool  tft 
wise,  thou  art  entitled  to  the  ear  of  a  King.  — Retire  hither  with  me '/'  and 
he  led  him  into  the  inner  tent. 

Whatever  their  conference  related  to,  it  was  Soon  broken  off  by  the  &&• 
fare  of  the  trumpets,  announcing  the  arriyal  of  the  various  Christian 
,  princes,  whom  Saladin  welcomed  to  his  tent  with  a  royal  courtesy  well  be* 
eoming  their  rank  and  his  own ;  hot  chiefly  he  saluted  the  young  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  generously  congratulated  him  upon  prospects,  Which 
seemed  to  have  interfered  with  and  overclouded  those  which  he  had  himself 
entertained. 

'*  But  think  not,"  said  the  Soldan,  **  thon  noble  youth,  that  the  Prince  of 
Scotland  is  more  welcome  to  Saladin,  than  was  Kenneth  to  the  solitary 
Ilderim  when  they  met  in  the  desert,  or  the  distressed  Ethiop  to  the  Hakim 
Adonbec.  A  brave  and  generous  disposition  like  thine  hath  a  value  inde« 
pendent  of  condition  and  birth,  as  the  cool  draught  which  I  here  proffer 
ihee,  is  as  delicious  from  an  earthen  vessel  as  from  a  goblet  of  gold." 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  made  a  suitable  reply,  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  various  important  services  he  had  received  from  the  generous  Soldan ; 
but  when  he  had  pledged  Saladin  in  the  bowl  of  sherbet,  which  tho  Soldan 
had  proffered  to  him,  he  could  not  help  remarking  with  a  smile,  "  The  brave 
eavalier,  Ilderim,  knew  not  of  the  formation  of  ice,  but  the  munificent 
Soldan  cools  his  sherbet  with  snow." 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Gurdman  as  wise  as  a  Hakim  f "  said 
the  Soldan.  "  He  who  dons  a  disguise  must  make  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart  and  the  learning  of  his  head  accord  with  the  dress  which  he  assumes. 
I  desired  to  see  how  a  brave  and  single-hearted  cavalier  of  Frangistaa 
would  conduct  himself  in  debate  with  such  a  chief  as  I  then  seemed ;  and  I 

auestioned  the  truth  of  a  well-known  fact,  to  know  by  what  arguments 
lou  wouldst  support  thy  assertion." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  stood  a  little 
apart,  was  struck  with  the  mention  of  iced  sherbet,  and  took  with  pleasure 
and  some  bluntness  the  deep  goblet,  as  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  about 
*  -  i*Af)lace  it. 


ftatc,  wLilo  the  trunk  remnined  for  a  aeoond  stunding,  with  tbe  goolei  sUll 
clenched  in  its  grasp,  then  fell,  the  liquor  mingling  with  tha  blood  that 
apurted  from  the  veins.* 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  treason,  and  Austria,  nearest  iQ 
vhom  Saladin  stood  with  the  bloody  sabre  in  his  hand,  started  baol^  as  if 
apprehensive  that  his  turn  was  to  con^e  nej^L  Richard  a^d  othem  laid  hAii4 
pn  their  swords. 

'*  Fear  nothing,  noble  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as  oomposedly  at  \(  QOtbi^g 
kad  happened,  "  nor  you,  royal  $ogland,  be  wroth  at  what  you  have  seeQ, 
Not  for  his  mai^Iibld  treason;  —  not  for  the  attempt  which,  as  may  b^ 
vouched  by  his  own  squire,  be  instigated  against  King  Richard's  life  ;•— noi 
that  he  pursued  the  rrince  of  Scotland  ai^  myself  in  the  desert,  reducing 
us  to  save  our  lives  by  the  speed  of  our  horses ; — not  that  he  had  stirred  up 
the  Maronites  to  attack  us  upoa  this  verv  occasion,  had  X  not  brought  up 
unexpectedly  so  many  Arabs  as  rendered  the  scheme  abortive ; — ^not  for  an j 
or  all  of  these  crimes  does  he  now  lie  there,  although  each  were  deserving 
such  a  doom ;  —  but  because,  scarce  half  an  hour  ere  he  polluted  our 
presence,  as  the  simoom  empoisons  the  atmosphere,  he  poniarded  his  com* 
rade  and  accomplice,  Oonraae  of  Montserrat^  lest  he  sbouild  confess  the  ior 
ffMuous  plots  in  which  they  had  both  been  engaged." 

"  Howl  Oonrade  murderedT^rAnd  bv  the  Grand  Master,  his  sponsor  and 
most  intimate  friend  I"  exclaimed  Richard.  "  Noble  $oldan,  1  would  nol 
doubt  fhee — ^yet  this  must  be  proved — otherwise *' 

"  There  stands  the  evidence,"  said  Saladin  pointing  to  the  terrified  dwart 
**  Allah,  who  seiids  the  fire-fly  to  illuminate  the  night-season,  cau  disQQvef 
lecret  crimes  by  the  most  contemptible  mea^s." 

The  Soldan  proceeded  to  tell  tne  dwarfs  story,  which  ajaoounted  to  thitb 
*— In  his  foolish  curiosity,  or,  as  he  partly  confessed,  with  some  thoughts  of 

Silfering,  Nectabanus  had  strayed  into  the  tent  of  Oonrade,  which  hiwi  bee^ 
eeerted  by  his  attendants,  some  of  whom  had  left  the  encampmeut  to  carrj 
the  news  of  his  defeat  to  his  brother,  and  others  were  availing  theq»selvei 
of  the  means  which  Saladin  had  supplied  for  rebelling.  The  wounded  man 
slept  iinder  the  influence  of  Saladin's  wonderful  talisman,  so  that  the  dwarf 
baa  opportunity  to  pry  aboi^t  at  pleasure,  until  he  was  frightened  iptp  ooiir 
oealment  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  step.  lie  skulked  behind  a  curtain,  yet 
could  see  the  motions,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  Grand  Master,  who  enteml, 
and  carefully  secured  the  covering  of  the  pavilion  behind  him.  His  victim 
ftarted  from  sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  instantly  suspected  the  puiv 
pose  of  his  old  associate,  for  it  was  in  a  tone  of  alarm  that  hfi  demanded 
wherefore  he  disturbed  him  ?  ' 

"  I  come  to  coi^fess  and  absolve  thee,"  answered  the  Grand  Master. 

Of  their  farther  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  remembered  little,  save  thai 
Oonrade  implored  the  Grand  Master  thot,  to  break  a  wounded  reed,  and  th^ 
the  Templar  striick;  him,  to  t^e  heart  with  a  Turkish  dagger,  with  the  wordf 
Aceipe  hoc — ^words  which  long  afterwards  haunted  the  terrified  imaginatiop 
of  the  concealed  witness. 

**  I  verified  the  tale,"  said  Saladin,  '*  by  causing  tha  body  to  be  e^aminod; 

and  I  made  this  unhappy  being,  whom  Allah  hath  made  the  discoverer  of 

the  crime,  repeat  in  your  own  presence  words  which  the  murderer  spoke ; 

•nd  you  yourselves  saw  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon  his  conscience  V' 

«-■  ■  ■  ■     '  I    ■  1 .1    .      ...  'I      I    "    .  .        i.  1 

*  llM  nanoer  of  tlie  death  of  tbo  safipQaed  Qmtd  Mastor  of  Um  T«n^lan»  ▼«•  token  fion  tba  Mid 
tosmdv  ananiRd  hv  Saladin.  unon  the  DPraon  of  Arnold  or  Reeiuald  de  Chatlllon.    Thia  perwm.  a  auldier  of 
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The  Soldftn  paused,  and  the  King  of  England  broke  silence  :— 

"  If  this  be  true,  as  I  doubt  not,  we  have  witnessed  a  great  act  of  justioe, 
though  it  bore  a  different  aspect.  But  wherefore  in  this  presence  7  where* 
fore  with  thine  own  hand  7" 

'*  I  had  designed  otherwise,"  said  Saladin ;  "  but  had  I  not  hastened  hit 
doom,  it  had  l^en  altogether  averted,  since,  if  I  had  permitted  him  to  taste 
ot  my  cup,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  how  could  I,  without  incurring  the  brand 
of  in  hospitality,  have  done  him  to  death  as  he  deserved  ?  Had  he  murdere(2 
my  father,  and  afterwards  partaken  of  my  food  and  my  bowl,  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  could  have  been  injured  by  me.  But  enough  of  him — let  his  cai 
oass  and  his  memory  be  removed  from  amongst  us." 

The  body  was  carried  away,  and  the  marks  of  the  slaughter  obliterated 
or  concealed  with  such  reacly  dexterity,  as  showed  that  the  case  was  not 
altogether  so  uncommon  as  to  paralyse  the  assistants  and  officers  of  Sala- 
din's  household.  ' 

But  the  Christian  princes  felt  that  the  scene  which  they  had  beheld 
weighed  heavily  on  their  spirits,  and  although,  at  the  courteous  invitation 
of  the  Soldan,  they  assumed  their  seats  at  the  banquet,  yet  it  was  with  the 
silence  of  doubt  and  amazement.  The  spirits  of  Richard  alone  surmounted 
all  cause  for  suspicion  or  embarrassment  Yet  he,  too,  seemed  to  ruminate 
on  some  proposition,  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  making  it  in  the  most  in- 
sinuating ana  acceptable  manner  which  was  possible.  At  length  he  irank 
off  a  large  bowl  of  wine,  and,  addressing  the  Soldan,  desired  to  know  whether 
it  was  not  true  that  he  had  honoured  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  per- 
sonal encounter. 

Saladin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  proved  his  horse  and  his 
weapons  with  ihe  heir  of  Scotland,  as  cavaliers  are  wont  to  do  with  each 
other  when  they  meet  in  the  desert  —  and  modestly  added,  that  though  the 
oombat  was  not  entirely  decisive,  he  had  not,  on  his  part,  much  reason  to 
pride  himself  on  the  event.  The  Scot,  on  the  other  hand,  disclaimed  the 
attributed  superiority,  and  wished  to  assign  it  to  the  Soldan. 

"  Enough  of  honour  thou  hast  had  in  toe  encounter,"  said  Richard,  "and 
I  envy  thee  more  for  that,  than  for  the  smiles  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  liiough 
one  of  them  might  reward  a  bloody  day's  work. — But  what  say  you,  noble 
princes ;  is  it  fitting  that  such  a  royal  ring  of  chivalry  should  break  up 
without  something  being  done  for  future  times  to  speak  of?  What  is  the 
overthrow  and  death  of  a  traitor,  to  such  a  fair  garland  of  honour  as  is  here 
assembled,  and  which  ought  not  to  part  without  witnessing  something  more 
worthy  of  their  regard  ?  How  say  you,  princely  Soldan  — What  if  we  two 
should  now,  and  before  this  fair  company,  decide  the  long-contended  ques- 
tion for  this  land  of  Palestine,  and  end  at  once  these  tedious  wars  ?  Yonder 
are  the  lists  ready,  nor  can  Paynimrie  ever  hope  a  better  champion  than 
thou.  I,  unless  worthier  offers,  will  lay  down  my  gauntliet  in  oehalf  of 
Christendom,  and,  in  all  love  and  honour,  we  will  do  mortal  battle  for  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  for  the  Soldan's  answer.  His  cheek  and  brow 
ooloured  highly,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  present,  that  he  hesitated 
whether  he  should  accept  the  challenge.  At  length  be  said,  '*  Fighting  for 
the  Holy  City  against  tnose  whom  we  regard  as  idolaters,  and  worshippers 
of  stocks  and  stones,  and  graven  images,  I  might  confide  that  Allah  would 

■trenffthAn   mv  Arm  :   nr  if  I   fnll   hAnAni-.h   fVtA  avrnrA   nf  tha   MpIpaVi   Rin.  T 
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*'  Even  this/'  said  Saladio,  half  smiling  at  Cceur  de  Lion's  affectiOBat^ 
earnestness  for  tlSe  combat,  *'  even  this  may  I  not  lawfully  do.  The  master 
places  ^he  shepherd  over  the  flock,  not  for  the  shepherd's  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sako  of  the  sheep.  Had  I  son  to  hold  the  sceptre  when  I  fell,  I  might 
have  had  the  liberty,  as  I  have  the  will,  to  braine  this  bold  encounter ;  but 
your  own  Scripture  sayeth,  that  when  the  herdsman  is  smitten,  the  sheep 
ate  scattered." 

"  Thou  hast  had  all  the  fortune,"  said  Richard,  turning  to  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon with  a  sigh.  '*  I  would  have  given  the  best  year  in  my  life  for  that 
one  half  hour  beside  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert !" 

The  chivalrous  extravagance  of  Richard  awakened  the  spirits  of  the 
assembly,  and  when  at  leitgth  they  arose  to  depart,  Saladin  advanced  and 
took  Goeur  de  Lion  by  the  hand. 

*'  Noble  King  of  England,"  he  said,  "  we  now  |»art,  never  to  meet  again. 
That  yoar  league  is  dissolved,  no  more  to  be  reunited,  and  that  your  native 
forces  are  far  too  few  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  your  enterprise,  is  as  well 
known  to  me  as  to  yourself.  I  may  not  yield  you  up  that  Jerusalem  which 
you  so  much  desire  to  hold.  It  is  to  us,  as  to  vou,  a  Hol^  City.  But  what- 
ever terms  Richard  demands  of  Saladin,  shall  be  as  willingly  yielded^  as 
yonder  fountain  yields  its  waters.  Ay,  and  the  same  should  tie  as  frankly 
afforded  by  Saladin,  if  Richard  stood  in  the  desert  with  but  two  archers  in 
his  train  1" 


The  next  day  saw  Richard's  return  to  his  own  camp,  and  in  a  short  space 
afterwards,  the  voang  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  espoused  by  Edith  Planta- 
genet.  The  Soklan  sent,  as  a  nuptial  present  on  this  occasion,  the  cele- 
brated Talisman  ;  but  though  many  cures  were  wrought  br  me.ans  of  it  in 
Europe,  none  equalled  in  success  and  celebrity  those  whicb:  the  Soldan 
achieved.  It  is  still  in  existence,  havine  been  bequeathed  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  to  a  brave  knight  of  Scotland,  Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee,  in  whose 
ancient  and  highly  honoured  family  it  is  still  preserved;  and  although 
charmed  stones  have  been  dismissed  from  the  modem  Pharmacopoeia,  its 
virtues  are  still  applied  to  for  stopping  blood,  and  in  cases  of  canine  mad- 
ness. 

Our  story  closes  here,  as  the  terms  on  which  Richard  relinquished  his 
O^nquests  are  to  be  found  in  every  history  of  the  period. 
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